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ANNALS 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE PROGRESS OF ECONOMIC IDEAS IN FRANCE. 


Ever since men have lived in society the observers among 
them have been gathering economic notions, and some of 
the most elementary, such as that scarcity enhances value, 
have been well known since the earliest times. But it was 
not until the eighteenth century that an attempt was made 
to gather these notions into a philosophy, to construct an 
Economic Science. This first attempt, which resulted in the 
so-called Physiocratic school, was not a happy one. I shall 
not enumerate its errors here; others have done this. It is 
of more modern times that I wish to speak. We ought, 
however, to note that the Physiocrats merit recognition for 
striving to base Economic Science on the nature of things, for 
having seen that the relations among men are influenced 
by various causes and that an economic cause just as surely 
as a physical cause, is followed by its effect. : 

The English who had had occasion to correlate various 


economic phenomena adopted what was good in the system . 


of the Physiocrats; Adam Smith remodeled the doctrine, 


k 
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eliminating its chief errors. Ricardo, Malthus and others 
added their theories, and when the young Economic Science, 

thus ‘recast and improved, returned to France, J. B. Say added 

some complementary notions and gave it form, method and 

clearness. Political Economy now spread much more rapidly 

and made for itself a place in the scientific’ world and soon. 
in the political world also. 

Up to that time it had not occurred to any one to consider 
Economics as a stationary science, for it was obviously 
changing constantly. It continued to advance and develop, 
however, until no one longer hesitated to consider that the 
science was established. The fundamental principles had 
been found, it remained only to discover how those prin- 
ciples were to be applied in the various problems which 
might confront the State and Society. 

The many writers who were the contemporaries, and 
especially the successors of J. B. Say, were substantially 
‘agreed as to principles, for they were followers of the same 
masters; but they were much less in accord in regard to 
practice, and these differences of view would have been 
sufficient to prevent stagnation in the economic world by 
giving rise to discussion. —There were dissenters, however, to 
be found during the whole period. I cite only Sismondi 
among the economists. ‘There were the socialists—St. Simon, 
Fourier, the phalansterian, Pierre Leroux, later Louis Blanc 
and Proudhon, and finally, last but not least, there were the 
protectionists. For it was with these last that the struggle 
was fiercest and longest, and it was, perhaps, ‘this very 
struggle which seemed to create about the middle of this 
century a family bond among the French economists. It 
was the exigencies of practice which gave a great and 
peculiar importance to the question of free exchange, 
and have made more than one of the writers of the 
time believe that political economy was purely and simply 
the theory of free trade. But this was a singular belittling 
of its scope and dimensions. One had only to open one of 
the treatises or manuals of the time to see that Economic 
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Science had to do with very many other questions, and that 
of a hundred pages, barely two were devoted to the freedom 
of commercial exchange. 

Among the economists whose earlier writings go back to 
the first half of this century there may be mentioned Bastiat, 
Gustave de Molinari, Courcelle-Seneuil, Dunoyer, Cher- 
buliez, Rossi, Ad. Blanqui, Joseph Garnier, Ambroise 
Clement, Michel Chevalier, Wolowski, Gustave du Puynode 
and others, who are here omitted in order not to prolong 
the list. The works of these authors are sufficiently 
well-known to make it unnecessary to add their titles.* 
These economists, with J. B. Say and others, as well as almost 
all English, American, German and Italian economists 
are to-day classed as belonging to the ‘‘ dassical” or liberal 
school. It is sometimes called the ‘‘orthodox school,” 
but I cannot accept this designation ; first, because it has 
nothing to do with religion in which one deleves—in which 
one can believe the true, (orthodoxy) or believe the false, 
(heteradoxy) according as one is inspired more or less from 
on high. No; political economy is a science; if writers 
have properly observed causes and effects, one KNOWS ; if 
they have not rightly observed, then ONE DOES NOT KNOW. 
I present a second objection to the word orthodox ; itis that 
although there have always been differences of opinion 
among economists and although these differences have been 
of a certain importance, yet it is true that they did not, for 
that reason, consider themselves hostile to one another. 

It is since the rise of the ‘‘ new schools ” that names more 
or less significant have been given to the one of which Adam 
Smith is considered as the founder, and the term ‘‘ classical ’’ 
is fairly suitable, although I prefer the term ‘eral, and it is 
that which I advocate. Some German and Italian writers, 
the one echoing the other, have occasionally divided the 
school and distinguished in its ranks an ‘‘optimistic school ”’ 
in recognition of Bastiat, who wrote ‘Les harmonies 


i 
* The catalogue of their books may easily be obtained gratis from Guillaumin et 
Cie., Paris. 
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économiques,” and also because certain French writers in oppo- 
sition to extreme official regulation have based their reason- 
ing somewhat too emphatically on the proposition that every 
man knows best that which is most expedient for him. But 
this is mere caviling. First; it goes without saying, that 
the economist who writes every man, has in mind only intel- 
ligent men. Second; all the schools, or to be more exact, 
_ all those who believe that they have reached the truth, are 
optimistic relatively to their doctrine; of this I could bring 
forward curious and convincing proofs. I do not then give 
serious consideration to the name ‘‘ optimistic school,” and 
content myself with a passing mention, which is all that the 
term deserves. It is then with the dassical or liberal school 
that we have to do, and if we wish to show the progress of 
economic ideas in France we must, in the first place, under- 
stand what is meant by the “ classical school,” and what are 
the peculiarities that distinguish it from other schools. I am 
convinced that this definition has not yet been given, unless 
perhaps vaguely, and by the opponents of the school. 
Science demands clearness and precision; it must know how 
to distinguish that which is essential from that which is 
accidental, that which is general or objective from that which 
„is individual or subjective. This, then, is the definition: 
‘The “classical school” bases economic science on the 
study of man living in society, striving to satisfy his material 
and immaterial wants. Political economy is therefore a 
science of observation. Naturally it studies the man of 
to-day. One can observe only what one can see; but the 
_ records of history which we possess show us the same man ; 
he has not changed ‘since the earliest times, and until the 
contrary is proven, we may reason on the basis that human 
nature will always be as it has always been.* So it is with 
the laws which govern the visible world, the solar system, 
the“ mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, physics and 
* I refer to Auman nature and not to its manners and customs, nor to the organi- 
zation of States and governments, Thus, every man provides food for himself, it 


is natnre’s law what he eats and how he eats depends on the manners and customs 
of the time. 
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chemistry. We can and should consider these laws as 
eternal. $ 

. These two premises are sufficient to authorize us to declare 
the permanence of great economic laws, since these laws 
have to do with the means which man employs to draw 
from nature that which is necessary for the satisfaction of 
his wants ; for nature does not, of herself, place these neces- 
sities at his disposition. If men could live on the sponta- 
neous products of nature, there would be no political 
economy. 

The material wants, the rational satisfaction of which 
maintains man in life and health, consist principally in food, 
clothing and lodging. ‘The immaterial wants are varied; 
they are more numerous in the case of the civilized man 
than in that of the savage. It is a want, at once material: 
and immaterial to avoid pain and to seek pleasure. ‘The 
ensemble of these different wants ccnstitutes human nature, 
and it is from their reactions, the éne upon the other, that 
economic laws proceed. 7 

The first of these laws is this: man tends to obtain the 
greatest possible result with the least effort. Effort, work, is 
more or less laborious for it is necessary to overcome the 
force of inertia which is natural to all bodies whatsoever. 
This law is eternal. It applies to the ape which is called 
man’s ancestor and to the oyster, which is believed to be 
the progenitor of the ape. 

‘The second law is, that man will make no effort to obtain 
that which will give him no material or moral satisfaction, 
that which is useless or disagreeable, ‘or which he canhot 
exchange for some useful object or for a service rendered. 
It is by deduction from this law which in its development 
becomes the law of ‘‘final degree of utility’’ of Jevons or 
the ‘‘marginal utility ” of Carl Menger,* that one is able to 
explain why what is rare is dear, and why that which is 
abundant is cheap. Is not this also, an eternal law? 


*“Srenznutzen,” a term which I have rendered in French by“ la moindre 
jouissance,” ın my work " Le Progés de la sciencë économique Paris, Guillau- 
min et Cle. 
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The third is that all production is facilitated by means of 
appropriate instruments ; and in almost all cases is possible 
only by the aid of these instruments. You wish to fell a 
tree: you must have an axe. You wish to weave a piece 
of cloth: you must have a thread and a loom. You wish 
to cross the sea: you must haveaboat. Instruments, raw 
materials, provisions and all means useful in production 
have been grouped under the name of capital. ‘This law 
that capital facilitates production or renders it possible, is 
eternal.* ‘ ~- 

. In a society where men hire themselves out as laborers, 
the great majority, perhaps all—as daily experience teaches 
us—prefer a remuneration which shall be fixed, regular, 
certain, even though it be moderate, to one which is larger, 


perhaps much larger, yet contingent. 


This, then, is a result of experience, which confirms what 
we know of human nature, č. e. (1) Man, having a body, 
in order to work must struggle against the inertia inherent 
in all bodies. (2) It is the intellectual and moral power, the 
soul, with which man is endowed which obliges the body to 
work ; but who will incite the intelligence which i is so often 
sluggish? Now the study of human nature teaches us that a 
fixed salary favors repose of mind ; a contingent return makes 
it uneasy ; uncertainty is trouble and man flees from trouble. 

For man then, as we observe him, a fixed salary will be 
almost always the form of remuneration preferred. If there 
are exceptions they seem to prove the rule. 

There are other eternal laws, but this is not the time to 
inquire regarding them, for we are not making an exposition 
of the science, we are defining it simply. 

+t The attempt has been made to make of capital a “category of history,” a 
transient thing, since although there are cases where he who works possesses also 
capital ; here are others where one furnishes the capital and the other the work, 
and the two individuals must be associated to secure the product. But this objection 
is pure sophistry Capital remains capital whoever posesses it It is especially Karl 
Marx who has distorted the meaning of the word, and has tried to give it another 
signification than that which science has recognized. According to Karl Marx, 
the hammer, the plow, the machine, etc., are txstruments if the owner himself 


makes use of them; they become caprtal only when the owner places them in the 
handa of his workmen. 
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Some one will ask, does the classical school also admit 
historic laws, #. e., temporary laws? Undoubtedly. Pro- 
duction by means of slaves has its laws, but these laws 
operate only during the existence of slavery. It may also 
be said that the law—the relation of cause and effect—is 
eternal, yet it is in operation only so long as there are slaves. 
It is the same with machines, with the telegraph and with 
all things which can have an economic influence. 

One must not confound the law with the forms which it 
may assume or the applications which may be made. So- 
cieties are modified, they take on different aspects; but the 
question is always of men living in a society, with the rela- 
tions which result therefrom ; and the nature of these men 
has not changed, so long as we have known them, i. ein 
the years covered by history. 

Should’ we infer from the fact that the classical school 
‘admits economic laws which are e-ernal, that it is opposed 
to progress? ‘That would be a gross error. In the first 
place, it does not claim that these laws are good; it simply 
says, it is thus that the nature of man is presented to our 
intelligence, since there have been men and wherever there 
have been men. ‘That which is not general and eternal is 
not a law. In natural laws we are not able to effect a 
change. Gravity, attraction, affinity, the need which living 
creatures have of food, etc., are facts which man must 
accept as the basis of his reasoning and of his actions. But 
for all that remains—and what remains is immense, in- 
finite—the play of human thought and act, of tendencies, of 
aspirations, of effort, is free, and this play is so much the 
more active in proportion, as man has climbed the ladder 
of progress. In fact, climbing the ladder of progress means 
gaining a better knowledge of natural laws and the power to 
make greater use of them. Econcmists have always been 
very earnest for progress, and he who makes a contrary 
statement calumniates them. 

A recent author seems to reproach the classical school for 
not having often made use of the term so much in fashion, 
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“Evolution.” This author seems to be ignorant of the fact 
that “ Evolution ” is not a synonym of progress; Evolution 
comprehends childhood, youth, manhood, but it embraces 
also old age and decrepitude, which leads to death. 

The word individualism is sometimes used to designate 
the doctrines of the classicdlschool. If by that it is meant 
that the liberal economists are not socialists, then the ex- 
pression is only a simple truism. If it is meant that the 
economists hold that society exists in the interest of the 
individuals which compose it, that is the expression of a 

truth which every one feels and acknowledges, and which 
~ does not prevent one from sacrificing himself for the general 
good. It has happened that lots have been drawn to deter- 
amine who should devote himself to the general interest. 
Can we conceive of a society that is not composed of indi- 
viduals? Socialistic society itself has no other aim,than to 
procure more enjoyment for every one of the individuals 
who ranks himself under its banner.* 

Economists opposeé to the intervention of the State have 
also been called individualists. Some have pretended to 
believe that economists reject absolutely the intervention 
of the State, and it is in this manner that the famous motto 
of Gournay has, been interpreted ‘‘Jatssez faire, laissez 
passer.’ But this is an exaggeration. The economist 
admits the intervention of the State whenever it is proper, 
‘and he has never recommended absolute ‘‘ laissez faire”? 
The word ‘‘absolute’’ is a textual falsification. Events 
have unfortunately rendered the debates between this school 
and others heated, and in a passion oñe always goes too far. 
The aggressors so far forget themselves sometimes as to 
employ arms which are little creditable. 

Finally, competition is likewise a characteristic of the 
classical or liberal school; however, outside of the commun- 
ists, all the schools are brought to respect competition more 


* The opposition between the propositions: (1) Society is the whole, individuals 
are the parts of it; and (2) The individual is the fundamental! element, a group of 
men forms the aggregate called society, a metaphysic subtlety; and the first 
proposition finds no practical application when the masses take part in legislation. 
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_ or less; it is impossible to avoid it. In reality, the new 
schools are distinguished only by the greater or less repug- 
mance which they exhibit in submitting to this necessity. 
‘They avenge themselves by insults. The classical school 
has, for a long time, committed the error of not separating 
with sufficient clearness, pure science from its applications. 
If it had done this it would have, suifered fewer attacks, for 
all schools admit the dicta of pure science, for they are 
forced to do so. É. de Laveleye has said that scarcity 
creates dearness, abundance: brings cheapness. Every 
housekeeper knows this. Is truth less true because it is 
common? Every child knows as well as the most illustrious 
mathematician that two and two make four. What the 
housekeeper and the children do not know are the applica- 
_ tions and deductions to which these elementary truths 
lend themselves. 

Theory interests only a small number of studious men ; 
practice, that is to say, the applications interest every one. 
The effects of these applications extend further than one 
would suppose. In the first half of this century political 
economy, as it was taught in the books of J. B. Say, Bastiat, 
Molinari and others had to encounter but two kinds of adver- 
saries—the socialists and the protectionists. But both were 
concerned more especially with the applications, with what 
the Germans call economic policy, and more recently, social 
policy, (Wirthschafispolitik und socialpolitik). . 

Socialism dates far back in France, especially if we take 
account of the authors of Utopias. The St. Simonists were 
the first who attracted public attention, but without exercising 
any influence over the masses. ‘The St. Simonists’ doctrine 
seduced only certain youths of the upper class, for it was 
aristocratic; it proclaimed, “to each according to his 
capacity.” It was too fine! Vertigo supervened ; the chiefs 
of the school fell into fantasticalness and the meteor vanished ; 
but not without some noise. Some of the adepts, followers 
of the school of St. Simon, Michel Chevalier, the brothers 
Pereire, became good economists in maturer life. 
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Pierre Leroux,* a mystic, who first employed the word 
socialism, did not create a school. Buchez, the author of a 
“ Treatise on Politics,” and of a collection of documents 
upon the Revolution of 1789, originated, after or about the 
same time as others, co-operation, which was then called 
partnership (association). His infiuence did not last. 
Fourier, the phalansterian, founded a school. His principle 
was very attractive. He wished to have labor become a 
pleasure and delight. Such a doctrine might have captivated 
the masses, but the masses had little knowledge of the works 
of Charles Fourier, for he wrote in a style intelligible only 
to cultivated men, who were willing to take the trouble to 
understand him. He had but few disciples, and among them 
` Muiron, Considérant, Cantagrel, Pompéry, Pellarin, Bureau 
- Tousserel, Bovier and some others made themselves known 

through their writings. Few partisans remain of this 
Utopian doctrine, which aimed at the happiness of the human 
race, an end, alas! very difficult to attain. 

The first socialist who reached the masses was Louis 
Blanc. ‘The first edition of his ‘‘ Organization of Labor” 
(Organization du travail,) which has been reprinted nine 
times, bears the date, 1839: he also developed his ideas 
in many other publications ; for example “Le Socialisme, 
Droi au travail,” (The Right of Labor) third edition, Paris, 
1849, and “Le catéchisme des Socialistes? (The Socialists’ 
Catechism ’’) Paris, 1850. He proposes a sort of communism 
with notions borrowed from St. Simon, Fourier and Owen. 
He sets forth the rights of labor and recommends the erec- 
tion of national workshops. What has made his doctrine 
acceptable to so many men is, that he says, not ‘‘to each 
according to his works, ’' but ‘‘ zo each according to his needs. 

.I knew Louis Blanc well, end have always found him a 
false reasoner. He should have known that it is morally 

* His principal work is “ De fhumanité, de son principe ef de som avenir, 2 vols; 
Paris, 1839. Second edition, 1845. " Socialism ” is discussed by him in the Revue 
Soctale (1845). 


+ Sometimes a distinction has been drawn between partnership (association) and. 
co-operation, but it has never been generally understood 
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and physically impossible to procure for all men the satisfac- 
tion of all their «“‘ wants.” ‘There are so many fictitious 
“needs,” and these multiply with the real or imaginary 
ease in satisfying them. This from the moral point of view, 
as to the physical possibility, one might, perhaps, promise 
dry bread to all men, especially in abundant years; but one 
could not give every one meat and wine. There would 
uot be enough of these commodities upon the earth for each 
one to have his share. “And how many other desirable 
things are still more scarce ! 


About the same time Proudhon appeared, a man’ with ` 
great talent as a writer and one who' loved tod astonish ‘thé’ 


reader with the grandeur of his paradoxes. Every one 
knows his famous pamphlet, “ Property is Theft. ’’ (La Pro- 
priété, čest le vol!) He had a celebrated discussion with 
Bastiat upon interest as gratuity which did not reflect great 
glory upon him. With such an idea he could not gain very 
serious adherents, because those who possess and those who 
do not possess capital know equally well that property cannot 
be lent gratuitously (except through kindness to a friend) 
and the idea of creating money by means of a printing- press 
could not take root in France, where so many families had 
been ruined by the assignats of the Revolution. ‘The idea 


of exchanges in kind by means of certificates of labor (instead ` 


of money) was too retrograde to charm*, Proudhon also 
wrote ‘‘Economic Contradictions” (Contradictions économiques) 
but this work was not intended for the people. The author 
amuses himself in playing with hegelianism, thesis, antith- 
esis, synthesis. It was not very interesting to the masses, 
but was, perhaps, suggestive to a small number. ‘The book 
aroused discussion, but I do not. believe that it contributed 
to the advancement of the science. One of his other books 
(they are so numerous that they cannot all be mentioned 
here) “Anarchism,” helped; with the aid of ‘Krapotkine’s 


1 


A * It is possible that it was from Proudhon that the socialists derived the idea of 
paying labor in paper certificates. 
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work, to bring into existence the anarchist class; and that 
will not add laurels to the memory of Proudhon. 

In a word, the socialistic schools of French origin have 
exercised no sensible influence upon economic doctrines, nor 
have the advocates of protection. Moreover, the protection- 
ists gave no attention to theory ; they sought to prove the 
necessity of import duties by insisting on the superiority of 
English goods or on the need of preserving the home 
market. Thiers said: ‘‘Great energy is expended in dis- 
covering arguments for the system of protection, but there 
is but one, and that is very simple: it is the ‘preserving of 
the home market.” Among the writers in France who, pre- 
vious to 1870, wrote in favor of protection, may be mentioned 
Lestiboudois, Fanconnier, Burat, de Mesnil-Marigny, H. 
Richelot (the translator of List), Hervé-Bazin, and even the 
former Duke de Broglie. But since it was a matter of prac- 
tical questions, it. was rather in parliamentary discussion and 
in the newspapers that the opponents of free trade expressed 
their views. 

An exposition of these ideas is to be found in the well- 
known works of the late M. Amé, former Director-General of 
Customs, upon the history of import duties in France (Paris, 
Guillaumin, 1877). We learn there that it is usually 
interested parties who defend their particular industries 
Sometimes, too, they have taken occasion to attack the 
doctrines of, the economists, but so vaguely that these attacks 
could be scorned. Take, for example, a passage from Amé 
(‘' Etude sur les tarifs des douanes,” vol. ii. page 225, chap. 
xxi.). During an interpellation of the ministry in 1868, 
after the treaty with England, a deputy, M. Kolb-Bernard, 
attacked political economy in these words: ‘‘ Humanity 
wishesenjoyment. . . . ‘There was formerly in the moral 
world a principle of sacrifice, from which rules of sobriety 
and moderation in the general practice of life, were derived. 

: The spirit of sacrifice has been repudiated as an 
insult to the law of progress. For necessities, which have 
their moral limit, enjoyments have substituted, which have 
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none. ‘The necessary has advanced even to the superfluous. 

Luxury has been proclaimed a social force. Its morality has 

been made to depend on its utility. Itis no longer duty, it 

is enjoyment, it is cupidity which have become the motif 

of labor. ‘This is the basis upon which modern economic 
` science rests.” l 

But is not all this empty and irrelevant rhetoric? And 
these fine phrases upon the cupidity of others (who never- 
theless, asked for nothing), are they not intended solely to 
justify their own greediness ; for customs-duties demanded 
by the protectionists had no other aim than to enable them 
to sell their commodities for a higher price, that they might 
enjoy the luxuries that riches give, and this at the expense 
of their fellow-citizens. It is obvious that this selfish polemic 
can not influence the views of economists. It leads to no 
new economic law, to no relation of causality, to no moral 
principle, to no new application. Besides, it does not reach 
the foundation of things, and, when the circumstances were 
favorable, customs-taxes were raised without taking the 
trouble to construct a theory. Far from it. More than one 
militant protectionist: has said, “I am, in reality, a free- 
trader ; but at present the general interest calls for protec- 
tion.” 

In the third quarter of this century a current of thought 
was set in motion, very feeble it is true, and not reaching 
the masses; but one which ought to be mentioned here; I 
speak of the Le Play school. I knew its founder and I was 
not in sympathy with him; but he gathered around him 
zealous disciples, drawn toward him, doubtless, by the 
Catholic religion as much as by his economic doctrines. 
He did not really occupy himself with pure science, being, 
indeed, rather a moralist than an economist. Even in this 
capacity, in the opinion of good thinkers, he was frequently 
wrong. To establish a family, he wished to give to the 
father the right to create an heir, ‘‘faire un ainé” by devising 
his fortune to one of his children, imagining that this would 
pointa moral to the others. In France, owing toremembrances 
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of the ancien régime, as well as an ingrounded sentiment 
of equality—and, let me add, through love of justice—we 
prefer that generally,* the father should treat his children 
alike. But this point has not really the importance which 
Le Play attributed to it. Innumerable cases since Cain and 
Abel could show as much evil as good resulting therefrom. 
Although Le Play was much in sympathy with the Middle 
` Ages, he did not advocate the corporations of arts and 
trades (guilds); he preferred freedom of labor (as do 
the economists); but he recommended patronage, that is to 
say, the establishment by the employer of institutions useful 
to workmen. Unfortunately, these institutions do not yield 
the good that Le Play expected from them. He hoped to 
gain something also from co-operation, but not much. One 
of his disciples thus expresses the view of the master upon 
this point. ‘‘“The obstacle which will always oppose itself 
.to the unlimited development of co-operative societies for 
production is, that they do not suit the masses; lacking as 
- these do the moral qualities required by all collective action; 
nor do they suit energetic natures who feel themselves 
capable of standing alone. They favor exclusively that 
restricted class of workmen,who, by their good conduct,adapt 
themselves readily to the exigencies of co-operative labor, ° 
without possessing the initiative indispensable to success 
under the régime of liberty.” 

Le Play has given much attention to monographs upon 
the family and the workshop. He first published ‘‘ Ouvriers 
européens,’ afterward ‘‘ Ouvriers des deux Mondes.” 
These monographs—aé uno disces omnes—claimed to present 
_ the people by means of what were considered, sometimes 
erroneously, as types. But this claim does not seem to me 
well founded. I have discussed this point with Le Play, 
preferring to rest upon numbers rather than upon units, and 
the learned engineer could not refrain from partially indorsing 
my views by admitting that both methods were equally 


* The Civil Code (Art. 913) gives the father a certain latitude by which he may 
grant advantages to one of his children, 
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good ; but he nevertheless limited himself to writing or pro- 
moting the preparation of monographs, without resorting 
to statistics. 

The Society of Social Reform which Le Play founded 
in 1856 continues to follow the same defective plan. One of 
his disciples, now the president of this society, M. L. Cheys- 
son, has recently published in collaboration with M. Alf. 
Toqué a work entitled “Les Budgets comparés ou cent 
Monographies de Famille’? (Comparative Budgets or a 
Hundred Family Monographs). Now, let us refer to page 
108 et seq., which relate to the workmen of Paris, and 
make comparisons. We will take (page 110) but two types, 
the tailor and the weaver of shawls. No two amounts bear 
any analogy. We shall find that the tailor spends 667 francs 
50 centimes for food, besides his housekeeping expenses 
(20 per cent of the outlay): the corresponding expense of 
the weaver is but 67 fr. 70 (3.1 percent). The stone-cutter, 
the longshoreman and others spend nothing outside the 
house expenses. Can the tailor, the subject of the mono- 
graph, be called a type? Do the majority of tailors have 
heavy expenses outside of the household expenditures? That 
would be a mistake. And where can one find the type of 
the workmen of Paris? ‘Until there is anew order of things, 
T do not believe that the ‘‘ Monographs” contribute or will 
contribute to the solution of the social question. 

The movement of economic ideas in neighboring countries 
exercised a very imperceptible influence upon France before 
1870; for the doctrines which obtained here prevailed also 
itr all other civilized lands, There certainly were dissidents 
aud the United States even furnished one whose merit was 
generally recognized in Europe, and who had disciples there. 
I speak of Carey. I appreciated Carey and helped to make 
him known ; but I did not accept any of his ideas, though 
we have often discussed them together. But he has been a 
leaven. Agitators too have not been lacking among us. 
Paris, since’1842, has had a Society of Political Economy ; it 
-was certainly founded by prominent members of the classical 
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school, but it has never rejected any one because of his 
opinions, not even protectionists, although they are in a 
minority. I know a Fourierist there and dissenters of differ- 
ent degrees. This diversity of views renders that ‘‘ clashing 
of opinions”? common which, according to the proverb, 
~“ “strikes the light.” Then to the monthly meetings where 
there are discussions after dinner, foreign economists are 
welcomed. ‘They have always sought distinguished stran- 
gers, who have no trouble in gaining admission; and they 
are listened to with pleasure if they have anything to say. 
There has never been stagnation of ideas among them, but 
the progress realized has not made any great impression, 
less because it was feeble than because it did not reach the 
root of things. Fundamental principles have maintained 
themselves, but applications have been developed. So‘that 
many times profit-sharing, co-operation and other questions 
have.been the order of the day.* Lassalle, who died in 
1864, and Karl Marx, who died in 1883, produced an agita- 
tion which was felt even in the economic world that had the 
least sympathy with agitators who held views which were 
rather political than economical. 

The Znternational, founded by Karl Marx long before 1870, 
created in the sixties a certain socialistic movement in France, 
at that time well restrained it is true by the government ; 
but a movement which did not induence the economists, be- 
cause there was too great a difference in doctrines of the two. 
In order that socialists could act upon French thought, their 
ideas must undergo a metamorphosis which approximated 
them to economic doctrines; or, more exactly, it was neces- 
sary to remove as far as possible that which was too revolu- 
tionary and repulsive. This metamorphosis took place in 
Germany. I venture to tell in a few words how it has been 
accomplished, for I have watched it from the beginning and 
followed it, so to speak, from Gay to day. At the time 


* From time to time the discussions of the Soczété Péconomie poirtigue de 
Paris have been published inthe Journal des Economistes (Guillaumin); later in 
PEconomtiste Frangats. They are now published separately. The collection can 
be obtained complete, 
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when Lassalle began his'career as a popular orator a cer- 
tain number of German professors of political economy, who 
to-day shine in all their glory, were young men. Young men, 
especially if they are cultivated, are often generous minded, 
or allow themselves to be captivated by generous ideas ; but 
as they lack experience, they also are easily attracted by 
appearances and fail to take account of possibilities. These 
young professors, attracted by the glowing phrases of the’ 
ambitious agitator Lassalle,* and inspired also by the works 
of Karl Marx and other reformers, set themselves to teaching 
doctrines highly flavored with’socialistic propositions. Some 


attacked with violence the principle of private property ; 


almost ‘all expressed themselves in favor of the workman, 
and with an avowed partiality. It is this which brought to 


them the surname of cathedra-socialists.t These professors: ` 


by participating in the polemics of the day abandoned the | 
field of science; they found themselves restricted there. 

Science is primarily occupied in studying the relations of 

cause and effect, laws and general principles; and if, by reason 

of these studies it finds that certain effects cause suffering, it- 
contents itself by giving a passing counsel to those who 

suffer, considering that it is to art, to practice and not to 

science that action and especially benevolence appertain. The 

partisans of science have had, perhaps, too much confidence 
in human nature and taught that it was essential to human 

dignity that everyone should extricate himself from embar- 
rassment by his own efforts. 

There was next formed in Germany a’ new Set which 
called itself sometimes historical, sometimes ethical, but 
might more justly be called the paternal school.f It made’ 
an active attack on the classical school, which was composed 


* To Lothar Bucher is attributed the assertion that in 1864 Lassalle began tosee 
the hopelessness of his efforts and was on the point of abandoning them. 

t Kathedersoctalist, a word Invented by Oppenheim. They, on their side, in- 
vented the word Manchesterschule, which was silly enough, for neither Cobden 
nor Bright had advanced anything new. 

į For two reasons: (1) Because it does not recognize liberty as a right » (2) Be- 


cause it exaggerates the mission of the State. 
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of the more or less faithful disciples of Adam Smith, Ricardo 
and J. B. Say. The chief reproach brought’ by the new school 
at the first meeting of its partisans at Eisenach, in 1872, was 
that the older school spent itself in sterile theories and did 
not attempt to ameliorate the condition of the lower classes.* 
‘The new school desired to devote itself chiefly to social re- 
form. ‘This aim was very well in itself, and the theoretical 
school might have been usefully supplemented by a practical 
school; they might, perhaps, have shared the work amic- 
‘ably, division of labor being a means of progress, But the 
young reformers became too ag: ive and thought it their 
duty to attack theory itself in order to justify certain peculiar 
views. Then stormy controversies occurred, but since then 
the reformers have learned that their profession had its diff- 
culties, and that the economists, their predecessors, have not 
always been wrong. The views of the two schools have 
thus, to a certain extent, approached each other. Be that- 
as it may, as these young professors did not accept the whole 
of the socialistic opinions put in circulation by Lassalle, 
Karl Marx and others, as they spoke with talent and with 
a certain moderation, as they held the high and honored 
position of professors in the university, they became the 
bridge by which socialism could pass into the scientific world 
of many neighboring nations. And who knows whether the 
recent victories of the German armies may not have been of 
some influence? One particular, fortuitous circumstance 
contributed more than might have been expected to spread 
the doctrines of the new school. ‘This was not the ‘love of 
something new, not the spirit of imitation—two great forces 
in this world ; it was the friendship of Lothar Bucher for 
“Lassalle. Bucher had at one time a great influence over the 
most powerful man of the period, Chancellor Bismarck. He 
presented Lassalle to him, and he certainly aroused a certain 
interest in the mind of the German Chancellor. This inter- 
est evoked the idea that there was, perhaps, a grain of truth 


_* This reproach, as can easly be shown, was not entirely deserved. Many 
attempts have on the contrary been made by it. 
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in socialism ; if it were given a little indulgence there would 
be all the more reason to strike it sharply, if, after having 
received this indulgence, it lifted its head too high. This 
indulgence took the form of insurance against sickness, insur- 
ance against accidents, insurance in case of infirmity and of 
old age, and in other laws of less importance. I shall not 
consider here what there is of good or of bad in these innova- 
tions, which have helped to spread the expression and the 
idea of “State socialism ;’’ that is not my task—I wish only 
to exhibit the facts, the events which had an influence upon 
the movement of ideas in Europe and particularly in France. 
Those grandiose creations, (which aided in propagating the 
democratic socialism they were intended to combat), con- 
tributed to make known and to give importance to that 
cathedra-socialism which appears to be identified with State 
socialism: or, if you please, the one became the theory, 
the other the practice. France was an attentive observer of 
this. movement and none of its manifestations escaped 
her.* Economists who may be’ considered as belonging 
to the classical school were moved by it, but, on examina- 
tion found that the German school—or schools—scarcely 
touched pure science. These, indeed, commence by saying 
that there were no economic laws, or that these were merely 
a farce, but for some time they have ceased todeny them, 
and admit that they are founded in human nature. Hence, 
French economists saw no reason for sensibly modifying 
their theories, and especially since there were among them- 
selves notable differences of opinion which, however, did not 
prevent them from continuiug to class themselves together 
as disciples of the classical or liberal school. They accepted 
the ‘ameliorations of detail brought from Germany or 
Austria without hair-splitting or opposition. But it was not 
toward pure science, I repeat, that the German economists, 
cdiled ‘‘ Socialpolittker,”’ specially turned their attention; 

*Withont speaking of those writings which treat Incidentally of the movement 
of foreign thought, I have for forty years published every three months in the 


Journal des Economistes a review of the principal foreign economic publications, I 
have besides devoted special and extended articles to the new German School. 
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but, as the word Polittker shows, toward the side of practice, 
French economists (and a minority of German economists 
have remained true to this view) have reclaimed a large 
field, the largest possible scope for the free initiative of the 
individual, and they leave to the State only its natural 
- attributes, matters of general interest, security, and such 
things as are beyond the reach of the individual. 
The German ‘‘ Soctalpolitik’’ school, moreover, attributes 
to the State a particular mission, that of regulating in detail 
_ the relations between citizens, and notably, of putting itself 
on the side of the weak against the strong, the feeble being 
the workman, the strong, the employer; and this principle, 
which has a certain degree of legitimacy, they exaggerated 
to the utmost. I must add that if, frequently, the workman 
is weaker economically than the employer, it is only when 
he stands alone. When workmen are organized, and they 
are organized almost everywhere now, they are at least as 
strong as employers, sometimes stronger.* We may even 
say that before the law the workmen are always stronger. 
I do not speak of the violence they may exercise; they are 
stronger, because in many cases the law can do nothing 
with them, precisely because they are not rich. To cite a 
single example: If the law prescribes ‘under penalty that 
eight days’ (or more) notice shall be given, in advance of 
the breaking of a labor contract, and the employer suddenly 
dismiss the workman, he will be forced to pay the fine or 
indemnity; if the workman break the contract without 
notice, he will pay no penalty. Here, then, the workman 
is the stronger, because justice has no hold on him. 
Now the French economists do not admit that we ought 
to recognize any inequality before the law.f Weakness 


*It 19 not to be forgotten that, if during a strike, the strikers by violence prevent 
-other men from working, Jarssex Teire on the part of the government is contrary 
to its duty. 

+ That does not prevent certain derce from granting privileges to Sormen 
The Municipality of Paris does not allow itself to be troubled by this principle; 
but that is nota question of scientific theory; one favors the workman that one may 
be re-elected counsellor with a salary of 6000 franca—and for other advantages. 
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must be met by benevolence. The laws should accord 
special protection only as a police precaution or as a measure 
of humanity, and not as an element in economic organiza- 
tion. In the economic world, it is sometimes one, some- 
times another, which is strongest ; a good or a bad harvest, 
for example, may cause a change of sides; and who can say 
that this movement is not essential to the social well-being.* 
The waves rise and fall alternately ; untroubled water easily 
becomes stagnant. If the State intervenes, politicians inter- 
fere ; there will be a hot-bed of injustice ; force will overcome 
right. If the law favor the workman, if it accord to him 
superior power, matter will seek to rule over mind; there 
will be decadence—with or without a dictator. 
` The classical school in France then hasnot been conquered 
by these new ideas; it hag accepted successively, certain views; 
it has been among the first to make experiments in co-opera- 
tion ; it has sustained the mutual aid societies, pension funds, 
saving banks; it has recommended the assistance of work- 
men by employers ; it has even insisted in more than one 
instance on the duties of the rich, and all this without mak- 
ing any advance toward State socialism. It has continued 
to hold the standard of freedom high and firm, without 
being turned from its course by circumstances which seemed 
unfavorable. Among these unfavorable circumstances I 
will cite only one. France has an insufficient number of 
men who choose a career of political economy. France has 
a great number of Chambers of Commerce, and each Cham- 
_ ber needs a well-informed secretary, and above all one who 
is well grounded in economics. Half the work rests upon 
the secretary. A small number of these men seem well 
chosen, but scarcely one of them publishes anything, yet they 
should be especially well situated to study industrial and 
commercial questions. Among the secretaries of the Ger- 
man Chambers of Commerce are many writers ; the celebrated 
Soetbeer, who has recently died, was formerly secretary of 


* Accident, health and sickness, talent and the lack of it, etc., etc, are felt 
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the Chamber of Commerce of Hamburg; and among the 
secretaries of to-day we find young scholars bearing names 
made illustrious by their fathers; for example, Roscher, 
Soetbeer, Emminghaus and others. There are also the eco- 
nomic collaborators of newspapers, certain officials, certain 
politicians who give time to economic study, though not so 
much as could be wished. Some are specialists, and give 
attention only to details. 

Some one will ask: And the professors? ‘The teaching 
of political economy has been backward for a long time in 
France. Those in power, who were generally protectionists, 
have not been very amiable toward economists who believed 
in free exchange and defended free trade with ardor. There 
was first only the Chair of J. B. Say in the Collège de France, 
a Chair which was held successively by Rossi, Michel Cheva- 
lier and Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the present incumbent. By 
degrees a second Chair has been established in the Collége 
de France for M. Levasseur. There are others at the School 
of Roads and Bridges and the School of Mines, at the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades an at commercial schools. 
These Chairs render service, but they are too few. Let me 
add that there are two kinds of good professors (I do not 
speak of those who are not good): one content themselves 
with teaching well, and to do this consider it sufficient to 
keep well informed in science, and to prepare their lectures 
properly ; the other endeavor to advance and make pro- 
gress, to extend their influence and to write. When the 
number of professors is small, the number of those who con- 
tribute to the advancement of science will be exceedingly 
small and progress will suffer. Is not result always pro- 
portioned to means? i 

This reason and the desire to render political economy more 
accessible to men who might seek, advanced instruction, led 
the Society of Political Economy of Paris to petition the 
government to establish Chairs of Political Economy in the. 
universities. ‘The result was, that beginning with 1876, pro- 
fessorships of political economy in thirteen Faculties of Law 
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which exist in France, were successively established, and the 
students in law were obliged to pursue the course,* 

Here then is one point gained, and a very important point; 
but there is another not less important: where to find pro- 
fessors. We could not do as they doin America. I have had 
the opportunity to see a certain number of young American 
scholars who have devoted themselves to economic teaching ; 
they came to Europe, took courses in Germany, France and 
elsewhere ; and when they returned to their country they 
knew the chief languages of Europe, they were well informed 
upon the economic literature of the several countries ; had 

‘seen many things with their own eyes and were suitably 
prepared for their duties. And if some of these young 
scholars caught a little of German Kathedersocialism, they 
are working to rid themselves of it and to follow a way of 
their own with characteristic American originality. It is 
different in France. ‘To be a professor in a Faculty of Law 
one must first be a Doctor of Law, then an agrégé. To > 
become an agrégé, one must take a long and difficult exami- 
nation with a preparation of two or three years after having 
received the doctorate : it is, moreover, a competitive exami- 
nation ; and it has happened that from twenty candidates 
only three, four or five would be elected. ‘These, are then, 
well versed in law, but they may not know a word of political 
economy. At first it happened that the dean would ask’ of 
the agrégés which of them wished to give the course of 
political’economy, already obligatory. Some one must sac- 
rifice himself toit. This improvised professor would surround 
himself with a few books, prepare for each lesson, and thus 
the law would be satisfied, but not science. Since then some 
chairs have been filled by men who have devoted themselves 
to political economy and who will not exchange from year to 
year their course in economics for one in Roman or in crimi- 


nallaw. If the professors remain faithful to economic science 

*(Compare a paper on “Instruction in French Universities with special refer- 
ence to Instruction in Public Law and Economics in the Law Faculties,” by Leo, 8. 
Rowe, published in the ANNALS, Jan , 1892, vol. IT, pp 494-517; also issued as No. 
47 of the Publications of the Academy.—Hp1Tors } 
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they can teach it; but previous to the day when they assume 
their duties for the first time, their studies have in no way 
prepared them for their work ; for in order to succeed at the 
competitive examinations (concours de Pagrégation) one 
must devote himself entirely to the study of the law, which 
does not suffice to make one proficient in political science. 
Among the professors of the Faculties there was only M. 
Alfred Jourdan, professor and deah of the Faculty of Aix, 
who had mastered the political economy that he taught; for 
he had added to his French studies two fruitful years at 
German universities. He made good use of his time, and 
knew German exceedingly well. He had in his library the 
best English, German and Italian works, and had selected 
them with judgment.* He died comparatively young, which 
was a great loss to economic instruction in France. 

Among other professors of the Faculties chosen since 1876 
I mention first, M. P. Cauwés, who seems to know a little 
German; he has published a large treatise on, political 
economy entitled ‘‘ Précis du Cours @ économie politique, 


etc,” t in which there'are many excellent pages; but there 


are also those which are subject to criticism, even if we over- 
look the question of free trade, his tendency being toward 
protection. Heis to be lauded for having endeavored to 
follow his own way, even if that way is not always good ; 
and every one must regret that M. Cauwés has abandoned 


‘political economy for a Chair of the History of Law. 


Among the active professors, the one who attracts the most 
attention at this moment is M. Ch. Gide, of the Faculty of 
Law at Montpellier. He is a man of talent; but does not 
seem to know German, at least nothing indicates that he 


. 


does ; and if I dwell upon this point—the knowledge of Ger- 


man—it is because M. Gide speaks like a Kathedersocialist ; 
and yet one cannot know their doctrines well, if he does not 
know the language, and the more so, because the doctrines 

* He has published among other works Cours analytique @économte politique,” 


Paris: A Rousseau, 1882 
+ First edition, 1881, 2 vols , Paris: Larose et Forcel 
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are constantly. being modified. M. Gide attacks the classical 
school with veritable fury, which makes him popular in Ger- 
many ; but he puts nothing in its stead. A very clear thinker 
has said, ‘‘ We do well to destroy only that which we can 
replace ;’? now M. Gide has replaced nothing at all. If you 
read his book ‘‘Principes d’ économie politique,’’ you find that 
he is skeptical ; he will hardly admit that a single thing is 
true. However, it is just to add that the distinguished profes- 
sor, being of an enlightened and liberal mind, after having re- 
peatedly oscillated back and forth, ends very often by desig- 
nating as truth, the very point which the classical school 
always declared to be a proven principle of economic science. 
One or two examples will suffice to support what we have 
just said. In his ‘‘ Principes” (2nd edition, p. 29) he says, 
speaking ‘of the German school: ‘‘ Neither can we share the 
skepticism which this school professes in regard to natural 
laws. Without doubt. economic phenomena vary in different 
countries and in different periods, but if one is to renounce 
the discovery, under their changing manifestations, of per- 
manent relations, and general laws, the idea of making 
political economy a science, must be definitely abandoned. 
However dangerous to science presumptuous hypotheses may be, 
they are infinitely less dangerous than this confession of power- 
lessness,’’ (The italics are mine.) There is no liberal econo- 
mist who would not endorse this sentiment. . 
We can say almost as much of that which follows (p. 30). 
‘In regard to that which touches the delicate question of the 
intervention of the State, we are in accord with the new, ‘or 
German school, in recognizing in the continual development 
of the powers of the State an historic fact, and perhaps 


-exactly one of those natural laws whose existence this 


school contests ;, we agree also with the German school, that ° 
the State has the right and the duty, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents the collective interest, to limit individual rights and to - 
intervene with authority in social relations, Z must be con- 
Jessed, however, that ezen to this day, the lamentable incapacity 
which the State has shown; even in the most civilized countries, 
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whenever tt has dealt with economic questions, seems indeed, to 
justify the school of laissez faire ; and unfortunately it seems to 
me that this incapacity gives no evidence of lessening, but quite 
the opposite . . .’’* 

I have given some examples of these oscillations ; the book 
is full of them. One thinks involuntarily of the hostile 
` prophet (Balaam) who went out to curse and each time was 
obliged to bless. Other young professors seek to imitate 
these proceedings, by means of which they can attack their 
` predecessors, retracing their steps, however, before it is too 
late, to do homage to the truth. It also gives a favorable 
opportunity for the frequent use of the word “evolution,” 
now so much in vogue, a term which is used without a very 
exact comprehension of its significance. But these innova- 
tions are not favorable to an increase in the number of econo- 
mists ; professors in the Faculty of Law will not contribute 
by their manuals and treatises oscillating between two modes 
of observation—with their 7/s and their duz/s—to multiply 
students. Students are questioned upon political economy 
in their examinations and they will look in the books of their 
masters for the answers which they should give. But there, 
frequently; the solution is wanting. They read: itis white ; 
but it is perhaps black, too. They will often say to them- 
selves, what a singular science! learning by heart a few 
answers and thinking no more about them. 

It is not thus that youth should be dealt with; we owe 
it positive, assured results. The professor should be content 
to say: that is what is known. Almost all students will be 
content with that; all educated men ought to have some 
notions of the principal branches of knowledge—‘‘ des clartés 
de tout’? says a French philosopher. These notions they 
receive in their youth; they remain in their memory, and 
that for life. They have learned little, but still something ; 
it is enough that it should teach them to comprehend 
events. Some continue their economic researches, study 


*The passage which I have italicized forma, one of the arguments of liberal 
economists against exaggerated intervention on the part of the State. 
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profoundly, perhaps even advance the science. Under the 
régime of the modern oscillatory method, nothing remains 
in the memory, not even the word liberty, which the most 
stupid of the disciples of the’ liberal economists never 
forget. 

But M. Gide knows indeed how to put his oscillations 
aside and to strike a blow from the shoulder without too 
carefully distinguishing between the true and the false. 
Thus he has sent a libel to an American review in which the 
false certainly predominates. ‘This is especially true of the 
following which he says of the Institute of France: “The 
Institute does not desire—and we can well understand this 
attitude by putting ourselves in its place to commit itself to 
doctrines which it deems dangerous to the public order, by 
stamping them with its official approval and thus recom- 
mending them to the world.” Witkout- doubt, if some one 
should teach : Kill, steal, betray your country, the Institute 
would not approve the doctrines even if ‘these were set 
forth in unimpeachable. style; but if M. Gide intends to 
insinuate that the Institute recognizes only scientific opin- 
ions which are in conformity with the views of its members, 
I may say he calumniates the Institute. One of the most 
recent prizes conferred was in a competition upon Banks. 
The one who drew up the report, M. Courcelle Seneuil, who 
has recently died, was a supporter of the free establishment 
(or multiplicity) of Banks. He who received the prize, 
M. L. Smith, defended the unity of Banks of Emission. 
M. Courcelle Seneuil contented himself with giving in 
passing some arguments in favor of his own way of think- 
ing. All good work is recompensed without reference to 
any pretended ‘‘orthodoxy ;’’ there is none in science. 
Besides the members themselves of the Institute have 
various shades of opinion. 

M. Gide is not just to the Society of Political Econ- 
omy—of which he is a member—nor to the Journal des 
Economistes, which is very liberal. The former editor, 
Joseph Garnier, was so, and M. de Molinari'is now, if Iam . 
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not mistaken. The Journal has received, if I remember 
tightly, articles from M. Gide; it has even admitted M. 

Paul Lafargue, the son-in-law of Karl Marx; I have 
myself had a controyersy with him, in the Journal, concern- 
ing the celebrated agitator, his father-in-law. M. Gide and 
his colleagues afterward founded their own review, but 
they had trouble in sustaining it, and called foreign econo- 
mists to their aid, especially German writers. Do they 
really imagine that it will suffice to read from time to time 
a fragment of Schmoller, of Brentano, or of others of that 
shade of thought, in order to penetrate the spirit of men so 
different from themselves? Then I pity them; they will 
labor in vain, they and more especially their dedos, 

In these observations just made, I do not depart from my. 
task, which consists in presenting the movement of economic 
ideas in France. I regret, however, that I have been com- 
pelled to add a bit of polemic. But is it my fault if a pro 
fessor of economics adopts the attitude of an assailant and 
proceeds with a violence that would encourage the belief 
that he regarded himself as the victim of some conscious 
deception ? 

Besides the thirteen professors of Faculties of the State, 
some of whom might be somewhat disposed to imitate the 
German professors, if their books ‘were accessible to them, 
there are the professors of four Catholic Faculties. I have 
questioned the most distinguished among them, M. Claudio 
Jannet,* whose merit is recognized -even by those who do 
not share his religious beliefs. He expresses himself sub- 
stantially thus: Catholic economists are slow to profess a 
science other than that which the masters in these studies 
have,formulated at the cost of long and conscientious labor. 
Natural economic laws are to them the expression of the plan 
by which God governs the world, while respecting the liberty 
of individuals. There can then be a priori,no discord between 

* He has published among other books: (1) “Ze Socialisme d'état et la +hfome 


sociale.’ Second edition, 1890, Paris: Plon Nourrit et Cie. (2) '' Le Capital, la ‘spéew. 
dation et la finance,” 1892; published by the same firm. 
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these laws and the precepts of religion, which have the same 
God for their author. It is for loyal, scientific observation to 
seek these laws. Catholic economists therefore strongly 
repel that empiricism which holds that there is not a natural 
and permanent economic order, tending continually to repro- 
duce itself. They reject the pretensions of socialists of all 
denominations who think they can organize society according 
to the conceptions of their own imaginations. Yet they 
emphasize particularly the necessity of struggling against 
the evil which tends incessantly to seize upon society as well 
as upon the individual. Recognizing the action of this 
tendency to evil and knowing that the development of human 
life is not bounded by this earth, they are not astonished at 
the imperfections of economic order nor at social suffering ; 
and they consider that a constant effort toward good and a 
continual increase in virtue and individual morality, will 
‘tend to advance economic order and to ameljorate the social 
state. ‘ It is above all in questions of ‘‘ economic policy,’’* 
that the Catholic writers show their distinct character. 
Forced to give attention to the historic considerations which 
formerly rendered useful the guild system and the seignorial 
regime, they nevertheless recognize the superiority of the 
modern plan founded upon freedom of labor, exchange and 
contract; but this regime exacts, perhaps, a still greater. 
display of moral qualities to prevent antagonism from devel- 
oping among men, when each has become more conscious of 
his rights and of his own value. So they recommend the 
practice of assistance ( patronage) on the part of the heads 
of workshops and establishments, mutual benefit societies, 
co-operation, professional associations; and as there will 
always be some who suffer, they regard with favor mutual 
aid societies ( patrimonies corporatifs) for the assistance of 
small proprietors, artisans and their journeymen. They 
consider that charity, not imposed, but directed and animated 
by the Church, has always an important place in the economic 
order. ` 
*Volkswirthscha/tspolitek, in German. 
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This is the view of a very religious man. All liberal 
economists agree as to the necessity of giving assistance to 
those who suffer ; but the majority are of the opinion that the 
economic domain, where one produces, or acquifes by means 
of labor or exchange, should be separated from that of 
charity, where necessities are obtained, not by production or 
exchange, but by free gift. It is at least a question of 
method ; and is, perhaps, a question of division of labor. 

I spoke at the beginning of this article of the classical 
school, and we have seen that what characterizes it, is its 
scientific doctrines; for there can be a divergence of opin- 
ion in respect to actual practice, without necessitating with- 
drawal from the school. Science leaves nothing to arbitrari- 
ness, it exacts serious proofs; practice depends in a certain 
degree on individual calculation, and this in turn is influenced 
by events, by conjunctures, by environment, and why not 
also by the temperament of the individual, by his faculties 
and by the degree of his knowledge? ‘he applied science, 
that is to say, the practical economics, tends frequently to 
react against theories. This tendency has been seen in 
Germany, and may now be observed in England, in France 
even ; in fact to some extent everywhere, but without result. 
Fundamental principles have not been shaken. Wherever 
men have attacked principles they have had to content them- 
selves by denying them purely and simply. But that'pro- 
duced little effect. Thus Cliffe-Leslie once discussed in the 
London As‘heneum the principle of the least effort ; he sought 
to prove that man does not try to obtain the greatest result 
with the least effort, but he convinced no one. . Others have 
wished to question the influence of supply and demand, 
equally in vain. Has not this principle or this. law a close 
relationship with the effects of scarcity (dearness) and of 
abundance (cheapness)? And these effects have very 
recently found their complete explanation in the final or 
marginal utility (Grenznutzen) of the Austrians. : 

In France certain statesmen and publicists have said: Let 
us leave science alone; it is too well established not to be 
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proof against our attacks ; let us-ignore it. Let us act as if 
it did not exist, and let us advance our practical ideas. It 
is thus that State socialism has acted.’ ‘There have been 
powerful arguments in favor of this course, and they are 
summed up in the power of universal suffrage. This power 
is very great, and is at once material and immaterial in its 
nature. Itis of a material nature to the ambitious, for it is 
universal suffrage which procures the honors and advantages 
which those seek who follow a political career. It is of an 
immaterial naturein that it induces imitation. Imitation isa 
great social power ; few persons resist the influence of exam- 
ple, above all, of a widespread example which has numbers to 
recommend it, if nothing else. Generally, one does not like 
to belong to the minority ; some, because numbers awe them, 
numbers seem to them to guarantee truth, wisdom, or ad- 
vantage, at any rate; others, because they feel themselves 
too much alone in a minority ; they feel almost ridiculous, 
and a French proverb says, ‘‘ Ridicule kills.” But it is 
the socialistic influence which dominates now among the 
masses; not that they know the theories of Karl Marx well; 
have the masses in fact ever known thoroughly the dog- 
mas of their religion? They believe in a general way, and 
follow the men who have their confidence ; and these men 
promise them a greater share of the goods of this world. 
This is all that nine-tenths of the voters understand. The 
leaders make pretense of having a doctrine—collectivism— 
but they know that it is, in reality, impracticable and unre- 
alizable. Every one of them, Karl Marx and all his succes- 
sors, have recoiled before a compilation of a comparative 
table of skilled labor (how many days of unskilled labor equal 
in value a day of various classes of skilled labors of 
the locksmith, of the watchmaker, of the inventor. of the 
physician, etc.); and so longas this table of labor is not 
made, collectivism is not applicable, for it is according to 
this list that social labor is valued and paid, and so long as 
the socialist leaders do not apply themselves to the prepara- 
tion of such a table they show that they do not believe in 
he advent of collectivism. 
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Beside this rude socialism of the masses, there is that of 
the middle class, that of the upper classes; and this aristo- 
cratic socialism, this ‘‘ good” socialism, is simply a modern 
garment given to venerable charity, or again, that utopian 
aureole which succeeds to the religious aureole which has 
always surrounded benevolence, humanity, love of one’s 
neighbor. These utopian sentiments exercise to-day a great 
influence over men of the most diverse tendencies. Such 
sentiments are at least disinterested, or have that appearance. 
So, then; there is much economic practice without much 
attention to theory, and if theory looks as if it would grum- 
ble, the label is changed, and instead of ‘‘economic’’ 
t social’’* is used ; and if one has a tender heart, he deludes 
himself, and is persuaded that it is good. Even economists, 
well founded in their principles, allow themselves, if not to 
do as the Romans do, at least to make concessions. They 
can do this without a blush, for practice always leaves a cer- 
‘tain—sometimes a great—latitude to individual taste: one 
can waive a portion of his rights. Upon the limit to place 
in this matter, nothing is yet decided. Opinions are ferment- 
ing; and we must wait until they are clarified. Only the 
masses—or rather the demagogues—ask too much : all that 
they ask cannot be given them. If there be a struggle, if . 
violence occur, then economic laws will show that they may 
become dormant but do not perish, they punish those who 
transgress them. 

I should have been glad in closing to mention a certain 
number of contemporary economic publications, to show to 
what measure the dominant influences had acted upon the 
authors of to-day who have remained faithful to liberal prin- 
ciples, while making concessions in the matter of practice. 
It would have been interesting to note these concessions, 
which may sometimes be involuntary and unconscious of 
the modifications of doctrine which are the result of reflec- 
tion or of new experiment, of an “Evolution,” ds an 


* The distinction between economic and social is not, perhaps, so apparent in 
America as in Rurope. 
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extremely modern man would say ;* but such studies of texts 
exact much space for the writer and much patience for the 
reader; we will abuse neither the one nor the other. As 
everywhere, economic study in France is to-day in a state of 
transition ; let us hope that it will emerge with new strength 
and brilliancy. 


*I have several times attempted to make such comparisons in my work, 
“ Le Progés de la Sctence économique” (Paris, Guillaumin) 


Maurice BLOCK. 


[Translated by Cornweiia’H. B. ROGERS J 


(Paris). 


THE RELATION OF ECONOMIC STUDY TO 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CHARITY.* 


The purpose of this paper is the discussion of certain as- 
pects of the study of economics, especially this question :— 

Of what avail is the study of economics in the practical 
work of dealing with the problems of poverty? In putting 
the question thus, I am, perhaps, making too great a con- 
‘cession to those who demand from study of any sort im- 
mediate results in hard cash or some equally obvious medium 
of exchange. Such persons must always remain strangers 
to the pleasures of the pursuit of truth for its own sake 
rather than for the sake of the profit that it brings, and 
strangers also to the real enjoyment derivable from the gang 
of knowledge ostentatiously useless. 

Among the numerous inconsistencies in which we are apt 
to detect each other, there is the inconsistency of feeling 
more interested and excited about things remote than about 
things near; and at the same time demanding in connection 
with things near, that every thought about them shall pay 
in some definite form. We expend our compassion and our 
money in sending missionaries to the heathen of other coun- 
tries, or in alleviating the miseries of Russian Jews, or 
Christians of the Lebanon, while we manifest some impa- 
tience at the demands upon our time and our purses for the 
service of our next-door neighbors. The closer things are 
to our vital interests, the less they interest us. We see too 
mutch of them, and have them thrust in our eyes until we 
are weary of them. Things that are familiar bore us to 
death, even though we may run the risk of their doing us to | 
death in someotherway. ‘The commonplace does not excite 

* Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Toronto, February Sth, 
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us, because it is commonplace. What excites us is the novel, 
the uncommon, the unfamiliar. Now, here, perhaps, is the 
reason for the prevalence of the notion that political economy 
is ‘‘the dismal science.’’. Because it deals with the common 
place, because it has to do with the familiar, it is dismal, 
and for no other reason.* It is true that economics opens a 
new window through which we may, if we will, look out 
upon life; but the window is glazed with no garish colors, 
there is no inviting label to make us aware of the treasures 
that lie within.—There is indeed a label which is tradition- 
ally repellent—hence the popular view which, like most pop- 
ular views, is partly justified and partly erroneous, that eco- 
nomics is a dull affair, that it is a study by dull people, of 
dull people, for dull people. 

In so far as economics is regarded as dismal because of its 
telation to every-day life, there is no help for it; in so far as 
it is dismal because it throws little or no light upon practical 
problems, there is no excuse for it. Let us see how far and 
in what way the study of economics can throw light upon 
practical affairs. But first—What is the relation between 
practical affairs and science of any kind? Isit notthis? The 
region of practical affairs is the region of action—it is the 
region of art in the widest sense. ‘The region of science is 
the region of thought, of action too, no doubt, in the sense 
of experiment and observation, but still essentially the 
region of thought, of logical continuity, of guarded progress 
from one proof to another, of careful employment of theories 
and hypotheses. In science we think and talk about its 
principles and classifications. In art we have no occasion 
to talk—we have to doit. Art like charity, is to be done, 
not to be talked about. It were childish to discuss the oppo- 
sition of science and art, —the opposition of theory which is 
in the region of science to practice, which is in the region 
of art. ‘They are not opposed, one is the complement or the 
fruition of the other. Two theories may be opposed as two 

* Cf. Helps “Social Pressure.” p. 255, 
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-methods of practice may differ, brt there ig no such oppo- 
sition, in reality as that which underlies the phrase ‘‘It is all 
very well in theory but it does nat work out in practice.” 
Where this phrase is employed it will be found that there is 
something loose in the theory, some error in the method of 

_ working in the practice, or'a total want of harmony between 
the conditions presupposed in the theory and those which 
actually accompany the practice. In any case it is a loose 
and inaccurate phrase suggesting an opposition which has no 
counterpart in reality. Science and art, theory and practice 
are then not opposed, though they are different. One is con- 
cerned with executive power—with action, with the emotions, 
with the muscles, and the other with thought, with orderly 
arrangement, with opinion, with criticism. 

Now, though political economy is held by some to be an 
art as well as a science, and perhaps rightly so held, we. 
must not confound the methods of the science of political 
economy with those of the art of political economy. ‘The 
science of political economy is the province of the economist, 
the art of political economy is the province of, the statesman, 
or the practical administrator in civic, national or inter- 
national economic affairs. 

‘The functions of the two classes of persons vary widely ; 
the two classes may be of mutual aid, they may be of 
mutual hindrance. The two functions require different 
orders of mind, different aptitudes and different studies. 

An excellent economist may make an indifferent states- 
man, not because ‘‘ what is all very well in theory will not 
work out in practice,” nor because the study of economics 
is of no use to a practical statesman; but, because the qual-_ 
ities which have enabled the economist. readily to grasp 
scientific principles are not those which as a statesman he is 
called upon to exercise. Power to grasp scientific principles 
is a valuable quality in any man ; but the statesman must 
have other qualities beside, he must have the capacity and 
the habit of control, he must have the magnetic power to bind 
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men together and to lead them his way. He must be a 

man of action. It were as unreasonable to demand of 

the economist administrative ability as to demand of the 

-~ statesman intimate knowledge: and grasp of scientific prin- 
ciples. 

Yet itis of the greatest importance for the economist to 
know, and to know exhaustively, the methods of practice, 
however little he may share in them, as it is for the states- 
man to know, and to know exhaustively, current theories of 
political action, however little he may be able or desirous to 
take a share in thinking them out. 

The statesman, politician, town councilor or other rep- 
resentative of the people who takes part in public economics 
and who, nevertheless, passes the study of economics by on 
the other side does so, not because there is any opposition 
between sound theory and sound practice, but rather because 
being a man of action he has‘no aptitude for abstract think- 
ing, and no wish to trouble about it. The average man 
does indeed confine himself to one or other sphere of 

. activity—to practical government or to the study of Syne 
of governments.. 

It will perhaps now be evident that objections to the econ- 
omist because he is not practical are as valid as, and no more 
valid than, objections to the politician because he does not 
offer unbiased statements of theories of government instead 
of party speeches. 

All this may seem rather elementary, yet, perhaps, at no 
time has there been more need to emphasize this distinction 
between science and art than there is now. If we are to 
build up a science of economics we must do so with our eye 
on, but with our minds and voices away from, the market 
place or the hustings. We must have as little emotional 
interest in this or that theory, or this or that policy, as we 
should have in the examination of the evolutions of an oyster 
feeding under a microscope or in the discussion of the 
succession of the rocks in our neighborhood. 
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One has often tried to get some account bf a battle or of a 
campaign from a private soldier, but always without success. 
He knows only marchings and counter-marchings, knows 
that one night he lay behind a hill and that the next morn- 
ing his regiment charged over a plain. ‘This is all. Any 
student of history knows more of battles than the soldiers 
who were there, who are not students of history. 

Thus, in the turmoil of party politics, in the midst of the 
struggles of Conservative and Liberal, Republican and Demo- 
crat, N. P. and “grit,” we here at least may be tranquil, 
but observant. ‘I‘he onlookers see most of the game. 

‘This then is the rôle of economic science in the study of . 
practical problems, it is to give a man that sane and all- 
round view which our dual system of party government 
tends to prevent him from having; it is to show a man 
that the result of his action is at the best uncertain, but that 
in proportion as step by step he reasons rightly and com- 
prehensively, he is the more likely to bring his action to 
good issues. The study of economics makes a man modest, 
would make even a politician modest. For it brings him 
into the presence of the vast social and material forces with 
which in any action on the Jarge scale he has to reckon. It 
makes him realize how complex are the issues of life, how 
numerous the cross-currents, how many forces may conspire 
to defeat his best aims. 

And now, in this attitude of theoretically the most perfect 
“independence, the most absolute indifference to the imme- 
diate or remote results, the uttermost absence of what the 
world calls ‘‘sentiment,’’ let us regard the problems of 
poverty. 

The first question we must ask about poverty is—What is 
the meaning of the word? ‘The dictionary does not help us 
much, though it gives us a number of synonyms. While 
every one has a general idea of what is meant by the expres- 
sion, we should find considerable difference in ideas as 
to what constitutes poverty. If our scientific method is to 
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avail us at all, it must first offer us the means of obtaining a 
more definite idea of the range and meaning of poverty than 
is offered to us in the language of every-day life. It must 
provide us with some gauge for determining the degree of 
poverty and with some method by which we may discover 
where poverty comes in in the general scheine of things and 
what brings it there. 

Like all early inquiries, the early i inquiries into poverty 
regarded it as an isolated fact which might be considered 
apart from the other facts of life, and described it as a disease 
due to one or two specific causes, and capable of being dealt 
with by one or two specific remedies. 

But just as the study of physiology,—the study of 
` the normal action of the functions of the organism preceded 

pathology,—the study of the morbid action of the 
organs, so the scientific study of diseases of the social organ- 
ism—social pathology we may call it—was necessarily pre- 
ceded by study of the normal action of the economic functions. 
It was necessary for us to have the study of the wealth of 
nations before we could have the study of the poverty of 
nations. 

Technically the study of wealth is in the depauats of 
production and distribution—the study of poverty is in the 
department of consumption.* Poverty is unsatisfied need. 

“The need is there, the resources to satisfy it are not there. 

Poverty is thus the condition of those who live at a low 
level, whose food, clothing and shelter are relatively inade- 
quate—relatively inadequate—for if they were absolutely 
inadequate, those who found themselves in that condition 
would perish—inadequate relatively, to the resources and 
consumption of those who are living at a higher level. 

Poverty is simply the shady side of life, and we cannot 
understand that unless we understand what life is and how 
it is now being lived by the people. We must, therefore, 


* While inadequate production or a defective system of distribution may pro- 
duce poverty, neither will determine the depth and range of it. 
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look upon the study of poverty as being part of a large whole. 
This is the central idea of the modern study of poverty. It 
is a part of the study of the economic life of the people as a 
whole. : 

The methods that are now being employed in the study 
of poverty are simply the methods by which other sciences 
than economics have succeeded in enlarging the domain of 
knowledge, viz., observation, induction and deduction. 
The same order of skill with which beasts, birds, fishes aud 
insects have been classified and arranged is at last being 
brought to bear upon mankind. It is beginning to be 
possible to understand ourselves. 

This orderly scientific method is rather the outcome of the 
general movement than the offspring of a single investiga- 
tor. It has, indeed, not sprung into existence in a moment ; 
but is rather a development, many workers having been 
devoting themselves to 2 close and systematic study of 
economic life, some of them even without being aware of the 
importance of the work they were doing. 

I desire to suggest the need of adequate codrdination cf 
the results of such inquiries, rather than to make a pre- 
mature attempt at codrdination. It seems essential that the 
order of facts whose interpretation is desired should be 
widely understood. This order of facts may perhaps be 
most effectually gathered from an account of two different 
but parallel investigations. 

One of the leaders in the new method of the study of 
society was Frederic Le Play, who, in 1829, began the series 
of family monographs which has been carried on by his 
disciples over the period of sixty-four years that has 
elapsed since then. It is not my purpose to give an ex- 
haustive account of the method of Le Play. I shall en- 
deavor merely to indicate so much of it as may suffice to 
show its place in the study of the problem of poverty. 

The chief feature in the method of Le Play is the compre- 
hensiveness and minuteness of its view of social life. It 
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takes as its starting point the idea that the unit of society is 
the family, and that the plexus of social forces can only be 
inductively studied by means of microscopic observation of 
a great number of these units. The family, then, must 
be examined in detail with scrupulous care, and its en- 
vironment, heredity and characteristics exhaustively cata- 
logued. 

Thus, the three chief heads under which the investigation 
must be carried on are these: 

1. The external condition of the family. 

2. The status of the family, with its record of heredity. 

3. The means and mode of existence of the family 

It is the business of the observer to note: 


I. THE EXTERNAL CONDITION OF THE FAMILY, 


The Place of Habttation.—The features of the district ; the 
municipal government ; the provision of open spaces ; means 
of transit; the physical characters of the district; climate 
and natural resources. 

The Chief Industries—The mode in which these are or- 
ganized—domestic or capitalistic; exportation and importa- 
tion from the district; mode of land ownership ; division of 
property ; state of commercial property ; number of popula- 
tion, and trades of these. 


2. CIVIL STATH OF THE FAMILY. 


Constitution of the Family.—Names, and places of birth 
and death of members of the family. 

Religion and Moral Habits.—Religious belief of the family 
and of the population in general; influence of the clergy ; 
details of religious practices ; private observances ; domestic 
worship; public worship; sacred images; ceremonies at 
marriage, birth and death. 

Domestic Virtues,—Attachment between homes; influ- 
ence accorded to the wife in domestic affairs; deference 
accorded to aged parents—measures taken to secure for them 
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a happy old age; remembrance of dead parents; affection 
to offspring—measures taken for their development, moral 
and intellectual; treatment of domestics and animals. 

Social Virtues.—Charity ; devotion ; disposition to hospi- 
tality; spirit of conciliation in dispute; politeness and 
harmony in social relations ; guild relations, friendly societies, 
corporations, trade unions; deference and attachment of 
family to employer ; relations with devotees of other religions ; 
toleration. 

Moral Habits Relative to Mode of Existence.—Inclination 
to own property in house, furniture and in clothes; tendency 
to simplicity ; temperance in food and drink; inclination to 
save; terms of investment of saved capital; mode of trans- 
mission of property to the period of old age and of death; 
tendency to remain in place of habitation or to emigrate 
temporarily or permanently. 

Principal Traits Characterizing Intellectual Development,— 
Knowledge communicated by primary instruction and by 
religious instruction ; special facts relative to the education 
of children; the relation of the exercise of their trade to 
intellectual development ; use of museums in this connec- 
tion ; attachment to tradition, or tendency to innovations in 
methods of labor; relation of workmen to masters; the 
attitude of the family to civil and political institutions. 

, fygiene.—The habitual state of health of the family ; 
practices of ablution ; cleanliness or otherwise of clothes and 
houses. 

Medical Service.—Aptitude or ignorance of head of family 
or of the wife to administer medical relief or to act as nurse ; 
superstitious or archaic practices or theories regarding care © 
of health ; care of health of children by parents; infant in- 
surance, bearing upon health and life of children. 

Rank of Family.—Relations of family with other families 
of employers or workmen in same locality ; conception of 
status of family by itself; relation to strangers; sociability 
or otherwise of family. ` 
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3. MEANS OF EXISTENCE OF THE FAMILY. 

Property Possessed by the Family.—Immovables, movables, 
money, investments, tools, arms, domestic animals. 

Subventions. —Charitable relief; payments -by friendly 
societies or trade unions during sickness or want of employ- 
ment; drugs; use of hospital, school and church, so far as 
these are free. ' 

Labor.—Labor executed by the workman and his family 
for an, employer; labor executed by the workman and his 
family for his own behoof. 

It will be seen at once that here is something larger than 
simply an economic investigation ; it is rather a sociological 
investigation of the most comprehensive character. It is, 
indeed, more than that, for it involves as well, topography, 
the study of the physical environment. While the details 
of the investigation are not such as might be undertaken by 
the economist in the strict rendering of the expression, every 
one of the points has its bearing upon the economic condi- 
tion. ‘The economic condition is indeed the resultant of 
these various forces and the condition cannot be understood 
without an investigation into the way in which it has been 


produced. It may seem a hard saying, yet it is true, that _. l 


what we know about the economic condition of the popula- 
tions of our large cities is mere vague surmise, depending 
upon the statements of a few persons in each city, untrained, 
as a rule, in rigid methods of induction, who form their 
conclusions from a field of observation, limited by their own 
casual experience. What we do need is detailed and con- 
tinuous investigations along the lines I have sketched, with 
competent có-ordination of the results. 

The method of Le Play is no visionary scheme, bati is now 
being applied to the study of populations in several widely 
separated areas. Le Play’s own monographs deal with society 
in some of the European countries and in the East, and the 
accumulation of material for co-ordination is still being car- 
ried on by the Le Play societies. 
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By far the most important, in point of .positive results of 
the applications of modern scientific methods of research to 
the study of society, and specially to the problems of pover- 
ty, is the work of Mr. Charles Booth upon London. Mr. 
Booth has carried on his investigation, independently of the 
Le Play method, and on different, though somewhat similar, 
but less systematic, lines. He has conceived the idea of 
making an exhaustive study of the population of London— 
from an economic point of view. With this object he has 
already by the aid of an army of assistants, thoroughly ex- 
plored a great part of London. He has made a careful 
investigation of a vast number of families and has gleaned 
not all, but a large number of the relevant facts about them. 
He has classified these facts and drawn certain provisional 
conclusions from them. His work is indeed, in most’ ways, 
a perfect model of what such an investigation should be. 
The conditions of each great city are so different from those 
of every other that not until we have before us similar in- 
vestigations of other cities shall we be entitled to form 
definite conclusions about the poverty in them. 

Early in Mr. Booth’s investigations he found it necessary 
to devise a classification which might serve as a standard for 
the measurement of differen: degrees of poverty. 

The standard is as follows :— 

A. The lowest class of occasional laborers, loafers and 
semi-criminals. 

Casual earnings—very poor. 

: Se a } Together, the ‘‘ poor.” 
Regular standard earnings—above the line of poverty. 
. Higher glass labor. 

. Lower middle class. 

. Upper middle class. 

These divisions are of necessity arbitrary. In different 
places, or at different periods in the same place, they would 
be denoted by different pecuniary amounts. Each division 
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is, however, sufficiently permanent in its central idea for prac- | 
tical purposes. In’ London, in 1886-89, when these inves- 
tigations were made, the ‘‘poor,’’ Classes C and D comprised 
those who have an income of from $4.75 to $5.10 (18s to 215) 
per week for a moderate family ; Class B comprises those 
who fall below this amount.* The “poor” may be described 
as living in a state of struggle to obtain the necessaries of life; 
while the very poor ‘‘live in a state of chronic want.’’ 

Here, then, we have a gauge by which to measure the 
standard of comfort of the people. The gauge is readily 
adjustable to any locality. What we need to do is bya 
general inquiry to fix the amount of the money wages ap- 
plicable to each class with the relative numbers in family and 
then proceed to discover by minute inquiry what the standard 
of comfort is in each family over the different quarters of 
acity. This inquiry involves a vast amount of time and 
trouble, and must be repeated at moderate intervals; but 
without such an inquiry our knowledge of the people, of 
their standard of comfort, of what constitutes poverty, 
and the extent of it is quite vague and indefinite. 

The results of Mr. Booth’s investigations into the economic 
condition of a certain portion of the people of London re- 
veal many interesting points. In the district chosen by 
him for investigation in the first instance, East London and 
Hackney, comprising an area of about seven square miles 
in the east of London, bounded on the south by the river 
Thames, on the west by the city and on the east by the 
Poplar marshes, there are about 900,000 inhabitants. Of 
these 64.8 per cent were above the line of poverty and 35.2 per 
cent were below it. Of this 35.2 per cent, or 315,000 persons 
below the line of poverty, only ‘6000 were inmates of institu- 
tions, so that over 300,000 persons were living’in poverty in 
this area—-one-third of the population. 

But of these 300,000 persons living in poverty, 128,000, 
or nearly one-half, were earning regular low wages; 74,000, 

eC, Booth “Life and Lebor in Hast London” Vol. I, P 33. 
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or about one-fourth, were making irregular earnings; 100,000, 
or one-third, were making casual earnings; while 11,000, o7 
4 per cent of the poor, or 14% per cent of the whole 
population of the district, belonged to the lowest class of 
occasional laborers, loafers and semi-criminals. i 

Here, then, it is clear that in studying the problems or 
poverty we have to deal not alone with those who claim 
public relief as paupers, or who claim private charity as 
beggars, but with the great army from which these classes 
are constantly recruited, the army of those who live at or 
under the line of poverty—a great army living at a depressed 
rate of life and tending to reduce the vitality of the whole 
population. 

But Mr. Booth has done something more than merely 
discover the extent of poverty. He has made inquiry into 
its-causes. ‘The causes of poverty turn out not only to be 
numerous, but interactive. There is the principal cause 
and the contributing cause, there is the cause and the effect 
visible in the same person, or:in two or more persons. 
Thus the poverty of a child may not be due to any fault 
on the part of the child, but to one or the other parent or 
both. 

This strictly empirical investigation of Mr. Booth’s reveals 
the following causes of poverty operating as principal or 
contributory causes : 

Crime, vice, drink, laziness, pauper associations, heredity, 
mental disease, temper, incapacity, early marriage, large 
family, extravagance, lack of work (unemployed), trade 
misfortune, restlessness (roving, tramp), no relations, death 
of husband, desertion (abandoned), death of father or 
mother, sickness, accident, ill luck, old age. 

It is difficult to give a fair idea of Mr. Booth’s investiga- 
tions from his voluminous tables. But, out of 1000 paupers 
in Stepney whose cases were carefully investigated individ- 
ually it was found that old age was the chief principal and 
contributory cause, 
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Old age was the principal cause in 32.8 per cent of the 
cases. 


Sickness, . ; ‘ : ` ; 26.7 per cent. 
Drink, . : . ; sh 4s 12.6 “ 
Accident, . 3 P ; ; : 4.7 
Trade misfortune, . : ‘ ga * 
Pauper associations and heredity: : E * 

As contributory causes: 
Old age contributed of the cases, ; 17 per cent. 


Pauper associations and heredity contributed 
chiefly with sickness, drink and old age as 
principal causes of the cases, . 17 

Drink contributory cause, with Sick ees and 
old age as principal causes, accounted for 
the pauperism of . : í 12 

While sickness accounted for an Si number. 

Altogether drink is returned as responsible directly as 
principal, or indirectly as Contributory, cause for 25 per cent 
of the cases. Mr. Booth, however, says ‘‘the proportion is 
less than might have been expected, and it is probable that 
closer research into the circumstances and history of these 
people, if it could be made, might disclose a greater connec- 
tion than here appears between pauperism and the public 
house. It is, however, noteworthy that the results shown 
agree on the whole with those of the two inquiries I have 
myself previously made into apparent causes of poverty. 
‘The first regarding 4000 cases of poverty known by certain 
of the School Board visitors, gave 13 to 14 per cent as 
one to drink, the lighter percentage being for the greater 
degree of poverty. The second, regarding about 5000 
‘ people living poor and irregular lives, showed 10 and 11 
per cent, dropping to only 5 per cent for about another 
3000 who though poor were more regularly employed.” 

In St. Pancras workhouse, the number of cases in which 
pauperism was due to old age as a principal cause was 23.4 
per cent. 
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To sickness, . ; P ; ; 20.7 per cent. 
To drink, ; r : : . ang “ 
To laziness, . : ; ; ; 10.6 “ 
To mental derangement, . 43 " 


In St. Pancras workhouse about the same number of cases 
were investigated but they included a smaller number of 
permanent paupers than the Stepney house whose figures were 
first quoted. The current cases exhibit the largest amount 
of drunkenness. The ‘‘ins and outs,” or those who go to 
the workhouse for a while and then leave, are specially not- 
able for drunken habits. Forty-three per cent of the ‘‘ins 
and outs’’ were obliged to seek refuge‘in the workhouse on 
account of drink. 

The details of Mr. Booth’s conclusions are to be found in 
his smaller volume on Pauperism.* His main conclusion is 
that old age is the most frequent principal cause of pauper- 
ism, and he suggests as a remedy for this cause a national 
scheme of endowment of old age. Old age, then, stands 
first, sickness next and then comes drink. 

Supremely valuable as Mr. Booth’s work is, it stops short 
of a full revelation of the reason why we have ‘this mass of 
poverty. It discloses the immediate causes of poverty, it 
does not disclose the remoter causes of it. For the empirical 
investigation of these we must turn to the more comprehen- 
sive method of Frederic Le Play, the close study of the 
family, each family the subject of a separate monograph nar- 
rating its record as a family, its ethnical position, its migra- 
tions, its industrial status, its sources of income and methods 
_ of expenditure. ` 

Study of poverty in the economic sense is thus a 
branch of the study of economic life—a branch involving 
special methods of research and investigation, special methods 
of record and generalization. 

Not that this can be done easily, on the contrary, even as 
regards pauperism, a detailed investigation into the record of 

*C, Booth, “ Pauperism: A Picture,” 
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any considerable number of pauper families might be almost 
impossible. Yet such an investigation would probably 
show us that poverty, especially in England is not 
wholly a creation of to-day, but is largely a legacy from 
the past. One cannot read the economic history of the 
country without feeling convinced that the underpaid and 
stunted weavers and mechanics of the beginning of the cen- 
tury and the half-starved agricultural laborers, who sys- 
tematically received part of their wages out of the poor rates, 
have taken a frightful revenge—have bequeathed not wealth, 
which moth and rust might corrupt. but poverty, which 
flourishes in corruption. Neglect in the past of obvious 
physiological laws is responsible for much of the poverty 
of to-day. 

In a very real sense the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children, even unto the third and fourth generation. 
«Whole nations may stffer for some class sins of a bygone 
age: Much of the low level of modern life is due, we can 
hardly doubt, to causes reaching far back in the history of 
each race—some of them not indeed so very far back, but 
still behind the immediate range of vision. ‘Thus much of 
the low level of modern life is due to the existence of a 
definite nucleus of hereditary pauperism. This hereditary 
pauperism is due again in a large measure, no doubt, to the 
modes of dispensing public and private charity, which have 
endured, more or less, from the middle ages until now. And 
the unfortunate and disagreeable fact emerges in most in- 
quiries on the subject that not a few of the charitable agencies 
and not a few charitable individuals are steadily adding to 
the ranks of professional pauperism by an ill-considered sys- 
tem of doles. It is hard to resist the moving of the bowels 
of compassion and to refuse to give a coin to a beggar, but 
after all the giving of the coin is an easy salve to the con- 
science. It is much easier, for example, than taking pains 
to discover the exact reason for the poverty of the beggar 
and setting about to devise means at once to save the man 
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and prevent so far as may be future cases of the same order. 
I need not weary you with criticisms of the results of indis- 
criminate alms giving. These have been urged over and 
over again’ by every charity organizer, from Defoe in his 
essay ‘‘On Giving Alms no Charity,’’ down to our own day. 

Much of the misery is due also, no doubt, to the economic 
changes that in many countries heve transformed agricultural 
into industrial and industrial into commercial communities. 
What is popularly known as “modern progress’? consists in 
changes of this sort. Some of these changes, probably most 
of them, are due to imperious forces which will not be gain- 
said, are due to physical changes, climatic and other, are 
due to pressure of population, or external or internal influ- 
euces too varied to enumerate. While the main facts of 
these changes are probably inevitable, because they are due 
to forces which it were useless to fight against, much may 
be done to mitigate the severity of a change to those who 
are victimized by it. Failure to do this by some means or 
other, by voluntary private actiona or by compulsory State or 
municipal action, inevitably results in accession to the ranks 
of those who have gone down in the struggle with the new 
forces. Such victims of what is called progress, where they 
do not die, live to produce an enfeebled and deteriorated 
generation. Successive changes of this kind have resulted 
in the casting off, as by centrifugal force, from the round of 
industry, of great numbers of men and women. ‘Thus, 
apart altogether from personal misconduct, which counts 
for much, but which is often treceable to inherited tenden- 
cies, there is in modern industriel life an excessive develop- 
ment of this form of struggle, one of the forms of the ‘‘ struggle 
for existence,” which goes on on all the rungs and from top 
to bottom of the biological ladder. It is a struggle of pro- 
cesses as well as of men, in which, the processes often victim- 
ize the men who devise them. It may be that nothing can 
meanwhile be done to mitigate the severity of the effects of 
these changes in general or on the large scale, but much 
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may be done—much is being done on the small scale. 
Manufacturers to-day who introduce new machinery are, as 
a rule, more considerate of their workers than they used to 
be, partly, perhaps, owing to the moralization of the em- 
ployer and partly to the combination of the workers. Tus 
we have witnessed during the past few years many industrial 
changes and, no doubt, much victimization, but probably 
less serious suffering than might otherwise have been the 
case. 

An exhaustive examination of economic life, would involve 
inquiry as to how far what is known as the factory system 
is associated with the development of poverty, and as to what 
are the precise relations between the growth of towns and the 
growth within them of a proletariat class, or landless, work- 
less class, probably partly inheriting their inefficiency. 

Apart from the general influence of the factory system 
upon industrial society, there is the influence of the com- 
mercial system. The huge circulatory system of modern 
commerce works smoothly for a while, and then, from an 
obscure or undiscoverable cause, is suddenly or gradually 
constricted at some point, while the whole system, inti- 
mately sympathetic as it is, is affected by the constriction. 
These fluctuations in commerce produce corresponding 
fluctuations in industry, and we have the alternate phenomena 
of inflation and depression of trade. 

Thus one of the results of the departure now going on 
in a greater or lesser degree in most civilized countries, from 
“the stable basis of agriculture to the fluctuating basis of 
trade,’’ is the irregularity of employment. Exact figures in 
this connection are hard to get as yet, although they are being 
more industriously collected now than ever before. By way of 
illustration we may take the record of a period of depression 
where, of course, this conditiou of irregularity is most mani- 
fest. Of 30,000 workmen in the East of London, whose 
cases were investigated in 1887, 14,000 or 47 per cent had 
been working continuously for six months or more, while 
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29 per centhad been working only two months in the aggre- 
gate out of the six, and 23 per cent had been idle for various 
periods, extending from two to ten weeks, that is that 53 per 
cent of these 30,000 workmen belonging to thirty-four differ- 
ent classes of occupations, and a much larger number of indi- 
vidual occupations, were exposed to serious irregularities of 
employment. Of these 3 per cent only were permanently 
disabled and 3 per cent were temporarily disabled, and were, 
therefore, not physically equal to manual labor.* The 
returns of trade unions illustrate the same condition. Irregu- 
larity of employment leads directly or indirectly to 
poverty. 

The alert and shrewd among workmen reckon upon and 
prepare for these periods of depression. They insure against 
them by actual saving and by paying intoa trade society. 
It may be held, therefore, that in some industries wages are 
higher than they would otherwise be were it not for these 
fluctuations., The trade union is largely to be credited 
with providing a compensation balance which steadies the 
industrial system and prevents it from feeling the full effects 
of the fluctuations of commerce. 

Beneath the industrious and provident workman, and 
‘forming a large class in the communities of the Old World 
and in some of those of the New, there are the men who, 
whenever the first wave of depression comes, find themselves 
without employment. The unskillful, the lazy, the ill-tem- 
pered (for this, as every careful observer knows, is quite a 
large cause of poverty), the dissolute, are naturally dismissed 
first, while the skillful, active and good-tempered, steady 
men remain till the last. 

The class thus indicated form the ranks of the unem- 
ployed whenever depression in trade causes a diminution of 
employment. 

We may now divide each of Mr. Booth’s classes A, B, C 
and D into sub-classes. In each we will find :— 

* Pariamentary Paper C 5228 1887, P. 2. : 
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1. The aged. 

2. The insane. 

3. The sick, including (a) Those suffering from diseases 
due to drunkenness. (4) Those suffering from other diseases. 

4. The able-bodied unemployed. 

Let us enumerate rather than examine the methods adopted 
ın dealing with these classes. f 

There are three main methods of general application and 
in general use : 

These are 

1. Compulsory rating for State or district relief, with ad- 
ministration by nominated or popularly elected representa- 
tion, as in England. 

2. Voluntary Associations, as in Canada. 

3. A union of these, as in the case of the poor by a State 
church, or as in what is known as the Elberfeld system. 

Private or unorganized charity cannot fairly be classed asa 
system, although it is possible that more is done, both of good 
and of evil, by private charity than by any of the systems. Ju- 
dicious private charity may render unnecessary the establish- 
ment of a public system, while the establishment of a public 
system may on the other hand tend tostamp out privatecharity. 

If we could be quite certain that every man had a perfectly 
alert regard to his own interest, and the most ample oppor- 
tunity to secure his interest, together with a perfectly keen 
sense of his responsibilities and duties, there would be theo- 
retic justification for sternly refusing relief of any kind. 
But we know that men do not grow that way, and that there- 
fore, however unfortunate in many ways it may be for 
society, society must make good the shortcomings of the 
individual for no other reason, so far as society is concerned, 
than the desire for self-preservation. It is true that the effect 
of this action of society is to transfer the responsibility from 
the individual to society. But since in the cases concerned 
the personal responsibility'is not recognized, there is a clear 
gain in the recognition of it as a social responsibility. 
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As regards the aged, sick and insane poor, granted the 
duty of maintaining them, the question is—How is it to be 
done most efficiently? By indoor maintenance in the poor- 
house or asylum, or by outdoor relief in the shape of allow- 
ances, pensions or otherwise. 

In the cases of the insane and in the cases of those who 
are sick from infectious diseases, there is everywhere a defi- 
nite tendency to treat these in a hospital or asylum. While 
the expenses of administration vary widely, there can be 
little doubt that for the sick and insane, indoor treatment is, 
on the whole, more efficient and less expensive than any 
other method would be. 

The establishment of asylums with farms attached, for 
inebriates, has been carried to some extent in Germany* and 
elsewhere, but it would be premature to express any judg- 
ment upon the results. It is difficult for the authorities 
even in Germany to keep the traces of those who pass 
through the asylums and leave, and in the absence of definite 
knowledge of this sort, conclusions would be misleading. 

Taken generally, and efficient administration being 
assumed, the evidence seems to be in favor of indoor treat- 
ment of the sick and insane. As regards the aged, the evi- 
dence is by no means so clearly in favor of indoor treatment. 
The policy of the English poor law until 1834 was wholly 
in the direction of outdoor relief; but after the Report of 
the Commission of that year, condemning outdoor relief on 
account of the serious abuses which had crept into the poor 
law administration, the policy waschanged. Gradually the 
amount expended in outdoor relief has diminished and the 
amount expended in indoor relief has increased. 

You will not expect me to discuss at this moment the de- 
tails of so large a question, but it may fairly be concluded 
from the evidence in England, Germany and America, that 
the question as to which means of relief should be adopted 


t Asin the Salem Colony for Inebnates at Rickling Schleswig-Holstein. See 
Report quoted above 
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is one which depends rather upon the conditions, historical, 
social and individual than upon any abstract principle. The 
important thing is to know precisely what the conditions 
are, 

Several schemes associated more or less definitely, with the 
question of outdoor relief, have recently been urged upon 
public attention. i 

The National Insurance system of Germany, and the 
National Pension schemes of Mr. Chamberlain and of Mr. 
Charles Booth are really systems of outdoor relief. 

The national insurance system has not had a very long 
trial; but it would appear that considerable difficulties are 
being met with. Malingering is, it is understood, going far 
to make the system unworkable without regulations of addi- 
tional severity. While malingering applies rather to an 
insurance scheme than to a pension scheme, and is, moreover, 
a practical difficulty that may be coped with, a rather serious 
theoretic objection lies against all pension schemes. Do 
they not really amount to a rate in aid of wages? Do not | 
pensioners now hire themselves for less than men who are 
not pensioners can subsist upon, and so tend to diminish the 
rate of wages of their grade of labor. 

It may be that a national pension scheme would have this 
result on a large scale, unless the age at which the pension 
was payable were fixed beyond the age at which the average 
man would be likely to work. There are, besides the diff- 
culties of dealing with the existing pension agencies, especially 
the friendly societies, the difficulty of collecting a special rate 
for the purpose from each individual, or of dispensing with a 
special pension payment and throwing the total cost upon 
the national revenue as a whole. These difficulties seem 
large; perhaps they are not insurmountable. 

The crux of the poverty question in Europe just now is 
the treatment of the able-bodied unemployed. ‘Ihe numbers 
of these to be dealt with at any moment, even in a time of 
depression, are very indefinite. They fluctuate from day to 
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day, from hour to hour. At one moment the ranks of the 
unemployed are mainly filled by industridbus workmen, who 
would work if they could get work to do, at another with 
loafers who hang on the skirts of every relieving agency, 
and are not only kept alive, but formed into a compact class 
of professional dead-beats. 

How is the first class to be sifted from the second? for 
obviously the kind of treatment they need is widely different 
from the kind of treatment which the others need. 

The aspect which this part of the problem of poverty pre- 
sents to most persons is this: Here are some thousands or 
some hundreds of thousands of mouths to be fed; but these 
mouths have intimate association with twice as many hands 
to feed them. What is wrong that the hands cannot feed the 
‘mouths ? 

Now this question, which might be put by a child, which 
is indeed often put by children, involves no simple answer. 
I have already sufficiently insisted upon the unity of economic 
life to make that clear. If all these hundreds of thousands 
of workless men were transported to another planet, or to 
some neglected spot upon this one, and if their labors were 
organized spontaneously or otherwise, they might work for 
each other, and get on quite merrily ; but we may do more 
harm than good by attempting to force the unemployed back 
into the industrial system. If we get them to make things 
for us which we do not want, we simply waste our money ; 
while if we get them to make things for us that we do 
want, we simply transter our demand from one set of 
workmen whom we are just now employing to those new- 
comers who want employment. We do not make any fresh 
demand for labor, we simply transfer our demand from one 
group to another, and in so far as we do so, we tend to 
impoverish one set of men while we enrich another set. If 
we were sure that we were distributing our demand more 
uniformly and with greater benefit to society than before, 
there might be something to be said for our action ; but can 
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we be sure that we are doing so? Now, nere we might 
arrive at an impasse; but there is no need for that. We 
cannot remove our unemployed to another planet, yet we 
may find some place on our own which is not occupied, we 
may plant them down there, and let them produce for each 
other. If we can get them simply to produce for each ather, 
without coming into the market with their products subsidized 
by our charity in any way, there will: be a clear gain in the 
production. ‘They will cease to be a charge upon society. 
They will become producers. Nor need there necessarily be 
any emigration. ‘Migration from the overcrowded centres 
to the neglected spots of the country, with efficient organi- 
zation of labor, that is all. 

Now, all this is exceedingly attractive. I will not weary 
you by reciting a rather long list of authors within the past 
twa or three centuries, who thought that they had found 
social salvation along these lines, nor with any detailed 
account of the numerous experiments that have been tried. 
The oldest modern experiment is the old English Poor Laws ; 
the largest modern experiment is the German Labor Colony 
System. The old English Poor Law was in many ways a 
failure; largely, perhaps, for the reason alleged by Fielding, 
that while the statutes prescribed what was to be done, 
they did not tell how to doit. At any rate, the House of 
Industry and the Parish farm, after a chequered career, 
disappeared, and it was not until the establishment of -the 
Dutch Labor Colonies, early in the century, that the idea 
of “work, not alms,’’ was again carried out on any con- 
siderable scale. 

What our study of poverty reveals to us in this connection 
is this: That of those who have been born into or who have 
been sinking into poverty, there are some, not relatively a 
large number, in a new country, but even there a number 
fluctuating with the fluctuations of trade, who are unable to 
get any one to organize their labor for them, that is to em- 
ploy them, and who are also unable to do so for themselves. 
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The question is, should society undertake this organization ; 
should it undertake to do what the industrial system has 
failed to do; should it accept the responsibility of glossing 
over what may turn out to be defects in the industrial sys- 
tem by regimenting its failures. 

A sufficient number of persons in Germany have taken 
this view of social responsibility to establish twenty-four 
farms upon which all comers may work and be fed. No 
work, no food ; but still to all comers work and food. Those 
who are unable to get any one to organize their labor may 
walk into the farm and forthwith have their labor organized 
on subsistence terms.* 

Vagrancy is strictly put down in Germany and the strict 
observance of the law is rendered possible by the existence 
of those institutions in which aman buffeted and ‘‘shipwrecked 
inwardly and outwardly,’’ as the expressive phrase of one 
of the reports has it, may spend a few months of healthy 
life and then return to competitive industry. 

The advantages of the system appear to outweigh the dis- 
advantages so far as Germany is concerned. A similar sys- 
tem exists in Holland, and an experiment in the same 
direction is being made in France. In England, General 
Booth’s farm at Hadleigh is a labor colony of the same order, 
though it performs also the function of a place for training 
emigrants.t How far the latter function may usefully be 
conjoined with the other functions of the institution is very 
doubtful. Ina certain number of cases of lapse, no doubt, 
good emigrants may be found; but the presumption is 
against a nation discharging upon the shores of its colonies, 
or of other nations, the products of the sinister side of its 
industrial and social life. 

The farm colony, pure and simple, may be said to fill two 
functions, both of them desirable up to acertain point. (1) 

* For a recent account of these colonies see “ Report on Labour Colonies,” by 
J Mavor, J R Motion, J. Speir, and R. P. Wright, Glasgow, 1892. 

ț See Report cited above. 
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It fills the function of a sanatorium where a man, who has 
been broken in health on account of want of employment or 
otherwise, may recover in the fresh air, in the wholesome 
and regular diet and discipline of the country colony, the 
spring which he has lost in the city. (2) It fills the 
function of organizers of labor for those who cannot organize 
their own. It seems likely that these two functions will 
have to be divided, the first to be undertaken by the exist- 
ing colonies, the second by other colonies to be established 
for permanent occupation by colonists cultivating upon a co- 
operative or peasant proprietary basis. In any case the 
colonies must do good in so far as they take off from the 
slums of the cities, year by year, crowds of men who are 
rapidly sinking into degradation, and in so far as they make 
men of them. ‘They will also avoid injurious influences 
upon the economic conditions of seciety, in so far as they 
are rigidly self-contained, that is, in so far as they avoid 
sending their subsidized products into the market for sale. 
For the rest, farm colonies, though conceivably an efficient, 
have proved to be a rather expensive form of poor relief. 

Now, where economic students may most efficiently be of 
service in practical problems is in thoroughly and system- 
atically mastering the conditions. Be it ours to study, and 
so far as we may, interpret the facts as we see them. 

We hear occasionally the phrase, ‘‘ You are disobeying the 
laws of political economy.’’ If by the laws of political 
economy are meant the laws of the action of the social forces, 
these laws are no more to be disobeyed than the law of gravi- 
tation, or the law of expansion of gases. What ought to be 
said is, ‘‘ You are disregarding the lessons of history.” It 
is mainly from disregarding the plain lessons of history, 
frequently from ignorance of these, that men go wrong in 
political action. 

“What we need in the study of economics to avail us in 
practical affairs is—insight, insight, and always insight. 
To get at the inwardness of a matter of ancient history, 
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when all the elements of it that have come down to 
us through the ages, have fallen into line and when we may 
see them in perspective, is fairly hard even for the most com- 
petent student; it is difficult for us, for example, to trace the 
early stages of landholding in England, or to discover the 
real meaning of the steps by which the English laborer 
emerged from serfdom ; but it is still more difficult for us to 
see the real bearing of what goes on under our very eyes, to 
see with entirely clear and disinterested vision the direction of 
the forces that are weaving in the “roaring loom of time.” 
JAMES MAavor. 
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THE MONETARY SITUATION IN GERMANY. 


American bimetallists and some of their German friends 
have recently severely criticised the attitude observed in the 
late Brussels conference by the German delegates toward 
bimetallism. I hope, however, to convince impartial readers 
that the interests of Germany made it impossible on that 
occasion, and will forbid in future, the encouragement of 
bimetallism in`any way. No one can fairly expect that 
Germany’s monetary policy should be guided by other than 
German interests. Now, notwithstanding the noisy agitation 
in the agricultural districts of Germany in favor of bimetal- 
lism, I do not hesitate to assert that, so long as the vital 
interest of the greatest part of Germany’s industry and 
commerce, the interest of our public credit and the interests 
of our foreign policy are not totally neglected, there is no 
hope that Germany will participate in any international 
measure to secure bimetallism. 

In order to explain this view, I must give a brief state- 
ment, first, of Germany’s present monetary, situation ; 
secondly, of the origin of the latter; and finally, of the 
important interests which forbid us, as I maintain, to make 
any concessions to future bimetallist proposals. 


I. GERMANY’S PRESENT MONETARY SITUATION. 


According to Dr. Soetbeer’s statement,* the total amount 
of our currency at the beginning of the year 1892 may be 
estimated at about 3,752,000,000 marks. 


*Cf. Ad Soetbeer,  Litleratus nachweis xber Geld- und Minawesen, insbesondere 
über den Wahi ungssts ett, 1871-91 ® Pp 305, Berlin, 1892. 
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This was made up as follows. ` 
: Average Amount | 
Pe alatan 
Million Mks Mks 
1. GOLD CoIN AND BULLION, . . 2350 47.55 
2. SILVER COIN AND SMALL CHANGE. 
(a) Silver “Thalers ” à Mk°3, . 440 8.90 
(6) Silver small change à Mk. 5, 
2, I, 0.50, 0.20, 452 9.15 


(c) Nickel and bronze coins à Mk. 
0.20, 0.10, 0.05, 0.02, 0.01, . 60 1.21 
3. PAPER CURRENCY. 
(a) State notes (Reichskassen- 
scheine) à Mk. 50, 20, 5, . 120 2.43 
(b) Bank notes, not issued against 
specie or bullion, 4 Mk. 100, 
500, 1000, . : ; . 330 6.68 








Totals, . ; .. 3752 75.92 


Hence appears that, at the beginning of the year 1892,* 
the total credit circulation did not exceed 1402 million mks., 
7. e., an average amount of 28.37 mks. per head of the 
population, or 37.4 per cent of the total circulation. The 
weakest point of this credit circulation is not the paper, but 
the silver currency. The paper circulation consists of two 
different elements, bank and state notes. Portions of the 
bank-notes which are not issued against gold or thalers are 
covered by bills of exchange. Since the bank-note- law of 
March 14, 1875, German bank-notes, both those issued by 
the Reichsbank and those issued by the minor banks, may 
be regarded as first-rate securities, which can be realized at 
any moment. No bank-note in Germany is legal tender ; 


* Since January, 1892, the gold circulation has increased The bank-note circu- 
lation at the end of December, 1892, amounted to 1,327,000,000 marks. Of this, 
about 355,000,000 marks were not covered by an equivalent amount of bullion, 
gold and silver coin, state notes or notes of other banks, which are collected for 
clearlug purposes 
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but practically the Reichsbank-notes are accepted without 
the slightest difficulty throughout Germany, while the cir- 
culation of the minor banks of issue, in most cases, is only 
local. 

The position of the second element of the German paper 
circulation, viz., the state notes, is somewhat different. By 
law, they are to be redeemable in specie on demand, and 
nobody is obliged to accept them as legal tender, except the 
public treasury offices. In fact, they are less good than 
bank-notes. No special fund is provided for redeeming the 
state notes. These notes, of course, being issued in small 
denominations, are not used by business men to draw gold 
for export purposes. In times of peace, during which the 
Treasury has abundance of specie, nobody wants to ex- 
change the state notes for specie; in times of war, on the 
contrary, when there may be signs of a panic, and the hold- 
ers demand redemption, the specie in the Treasury will be 
devoted to other more urgent demands than the redemption 
of the state notes. ‘The German state notes are irrational, 
their existence being justified only by financial exigencies. 
In principle, it would be the best to cancel the state notes 
by the Reichsbank and to empower the Reichsbank to issue 
notes of smaller amounts than one hundred marks. The 
demand for paper tenders in the denominations of 50, 20 
and 5 marks being very great, and at present this not 
being quite satisfied by the 120 million marks of ill-funded 
state notes, there could be no danger in permitting a some- 
what greater circulation of Reichsbank-notes of the same 
amounts as the state notes now are, and in increasing cor- 
respondingly the annual charge to be paid by the share- 
holders of the Reichsbank to the Treasury. 

After having studied the German paper circulation, we 
now turn to the very basis of value of the German cur- 
rency, viz., gold. A good deal of the 2,350,000,000 marks 
mentioned in the above statement do not form a part of the 
visible circulation, but are hoarded. One hundred and 
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twenty millions in gold are kept by the empire, as a 
special war treasure, without any employment in ordinary 
times. A very much greater sum of gold is kept in the 
vaults of the Reichsbank and of the minor note banks. 
For this amount there is a corresponding sum of bank-notes 
in circulation, which—as fully covered by specie—were not 
included in the above statement of paper currency. It is 
much to be regretted that the Reichsbank does not publish 
a statement showing how much of its specie is gold and how 
much silver coin. But it may be assumed as very prob- 
able that the amount of German gold coin in the hands of 
the Reichsbank at present exceeds 300 million marks; to 
which must be added the gold reserve in bullion and foreign 
coin, the value of which is exactly given in the published 
statements of the Reichsbank, from which we learn that 
this latter reserve amounted to: 


42,873,000 marks on December 31, 1876, 


71,025,000‘ ae AE ese 
353,825,067“ a I89I, 
324,692,432“ “SS 1892." 


The gold coins in circulation and the gold reserves in coin 
and bullion kept by the Reichsbank and by the “Treasury 
are really the backbone of the German monetary system. 
But gold coins are not the only legal tenders. ‘The thalers 
must still be accepted for any payment without limit. In 
contrast herewith, the silver specie in amounts of 5, 2, r 
marks, 50 and 20 pfennig, are legal tender only to the 
amount of twenty marks; the nickel and bronze coins only 
to the amount of one mark. The existing amount of 
thalers cannot, according to law, be increased by new coin- 
age, while the existing amount of small silver money may 
be so increased, but only correspondingly to the increase of 
population. 

What are the practical consequences of this anomalous 
situation? The thaler contains 16.666 grammes of pure 
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silver. ‘The market value of 1000 grammes of pure silver 
being now about 112 marks, the intrinsic value of a thaler 
is 1.82 marks in gold. Nevertheless, it must be accepted 
as three marks, ‘The 5-mark piece contains 25 grammes 
pure silver, 7. e., the value of 2.80 marks in gold. The sub- 
sidiary silver coin is enormously overvalued, but this state 
is supportable, because all provisions which are necessary for 
the maintenance of overvalued subsidiary coin are applied, 
viz., the total issue is limited to a certain amount per head ; 
the amount is limited above which the coins lose their qual- 
ity of legal tender ; finally, the opportunity is provided to get 
gold coins or thalers in exchange for small silver coin. ‘The 
same precautions are not taken, however, in the case of the 
thalers. Only the total amount of their circulation is lim- 
ited, but not the limit to which they must be accepted as legal 
tender. Hence, it appears that a gold premium and diff- 
culty of conversion can only be avoided so long as the amount 
of the thalers—compared with the gold circulation and the 
gold reserve of the Reichsbank—is so small that gold for ex- 
port purposes may be got without any practical difficulty. 
Indeed, the London rate of exchange (cable transfer) varies 
at Berlin precisely between the two gold points, 20.52 and 
20.32. The Reichsbank, however, by an imprudent policy, 
might disturb the credit of the German currency perma- 
nently. But up to this time this institution has been 
governed upon the wise principle, not to hamper bullion 
dealers by paying notes with thalers. Nor does the Reichs- 
bank ever demand any gold premium, asthe Bank of France 
sometimes does. ‘The power, of course, of the Reichsbank, 
as the greatest discount house, is sufficient to cause German 
bullion dealers to be very cautious in demanding gold for 
export. 

From this it will be clear that Germany, although it has 
not developed such a bullion market as London, has so far 
been able to maintain gold at par in foreign exchanges by a 
diligent discount policy, and, moreover, to keep a sufficient 
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supply of gold in circulation and satisfy ‘the demands of the 
important industries requiring gold. 

As a matter of fact, the monetary system of Germany is 
very similar to that of France, Switzerland and Belgium. 
In these countries, .as in Germany, the simple gold standard 
has not been carried out, one kind of silver money as well 
as gold being legal tender to any amount. Silver coinage 
is, moreover, suspended, and an increase of currency is only 
practicable by gold coinage or further issues of bank notes ; 
the par of exchanges being maintained in Germany exactly 
between the gold points, in France varying a little more, in 
consequence of the policy of the Bank of France, which 
often avoids raising the rate of discount and prefers to de- 
mand a gold premium in case of a drain for purposes of 
export. 

So the popular argument of some German bimetallists 
that France and the other Latin countries differ from the 
so-called monometallist, Germany, by their so-called bi- 
metallism, is quite wrong as a matter of fact.* The only 
difference is really a formal and merely judicial one. The 
present ‘‘limping’’ monetary system can be changed into 
monometallism in Germany by an administrative act, while 
a change to pure monometallism in France would require 
an act of legislature. Inasmuch, however, as this change 
would involve in both countries the selling of silver, which 
would cause an enormous loss, the 'government in Ger- 
many would hardly undertake the financial operation with- 
out the consent of the Parliament, any more than that of 
France. i 


II. ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT GERMAN MONETARY SYSTEM. 
All the ‘“‘ limping ’’ monetary systems of the present time 
must be regarded as results of the historical development 
^ t must be observed, of ccurse, thet the amount of the total circulation cf silver 
coins, both five-franc pieces, which are legal tender without limit, and small 
change, being about 2500 million francs, is much greater ın France than in Ger- 


many. But the French gold circulation is algo a larger one than the German ; it 
18 estimated at 4,000,000,000 francs. 
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of the last two decades. The German system especi- 
ally, which makes the over-valued five-mark silver-piece a 
subsidiary coin with limited powers as a legal tender and 
maintains at the same time the over-valued three-mark 
silver-piece as legal tender to any amount, can never be 
justified on a priori utilitarian principles; it is nothing 
more than a somewhat irrational outcome cf historic develop- 
ment. In view of this circumstance, it seems expedient 
briefly to sketch the origin of the present monetary system 
of Germany. 

It would be erroneous to assume that up to the year 1870 
public attention in Germany was principally occupied with 
the question whether a gold standard or bimetallism ought 
to be the future system. ‘the chief problem, on the con- 
trary, was to unify the seven different monetary systems 
which existed until 1873. Compared with this, the ques- 
tion how to get rid in some way of the inconveniences of 
the then prevailing silver standard was only of secondary 
importance. It may appear somewhat strange that the states 
now federated in the German Empire did not, during the 
period of their sovereignty before 1870, find any way to 
create a uniform monetary system in the same way as they 
were able to create the Zollverein, a voluntary customs-union 
of sovereign states. 

The idea of monetary unions is really an old one in 
Germany. We meet with such unions in the fifteenth and 
the following centuries. But one monetary union which 
should radically unify the monetary system throughout all 
Germany was not to be attained voluntarily. While the 
financial interests of the smaller states urgently demanded 
a union for the purpose of collecting customs-duties, the 
same financial interests seemed to encourage their jealous 
struggle for monetary independence. Every sovereign 
hoped to exploit the foreigners, not his subjects, by issuing 
base coin. According to this principle, Frederick the Great 
did not shrink, during, the seven years’ war, from abusing 
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the Saxon mint which he had taken possession of, and front 
smuggling worthless money into circulation, by the coinage 
of which he is said to have made a >rofit of eleven millions 
of thalers. Between 1820 and 1830, some small German 
states—Coburg, Hildeburghausen and Nassau—followed the 
example of the glozious Prussian king, and made some profit 
by debasing the coinage at the expense of the neighbor states. 
Although public indignation became general, the German 
people are very patient, not to say phlegmatic, in poli- 
tical matters. ‘There were some common principles of a 
i monetary policy formulated in treatizs on the subject, Fut no 
uniform system was adopted. ‘To meintain a separate system 
of coinage was regarded by the officials of each of the Ger- 
man states as identical with its assertion of independence. 
It was a regular profession to change florins and kreutzers 
of Bavaria into thalers of Prussia or the mark banco of 
Hamburg. ‘The money-dealers earned their commissions, ' 
but the greatest part of the productive classes suffered by the 
system. ‘The variety of the existing monetary systems was 
not, however, the only mischief which the German business 
man experienced before'1870. ‘Tere was a general com- 
plaint due to the excessive paper circulation. Nearly every 
state issued its own state notes, wh-ch often were refused at 
the offices of a neighboring state. Commerce was also 
greatly hampered by the large numter of bank-notes of many 
various degrees of soundness which circulated through the 
country. ‘The paper currency, stat2 and bank-notes, which 
was not issued against specie, between 1867 and 1872, 
averaged 700,000,000 marks per year. Many sorts of notes 
were accepted only at a discount. ‘The traffic with these 
was a special industry, which hes disappeared since the 
reform of our monetary system. “There can be no doubt 
that it would not have been possible to introduce such an 
amount of notes if Germany had then possessed a sufficient 
gold circulation. But the latter was at a minimum. Nor 
were silver certificates introduced, except in Hamburg. 
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Nothing was more inconvenient than to pay large amounts 
in the heavy and bulky silver money. Sooner than the 
agriculturists, the German merchants felt this monetary 
system to be insupportable. The commercial world, which 
had to pay and to receive large sums every day, sustained 
great losses owing to the paper circulation, and first of all 
realized the need of gold standard coins. The gold coins 
between 1857 and 1871 were only trade money of varying 
price, and very rarely were met with. 

Some hoped that a single gold standard, as in England, 
would be adopted instead of the single silver standard, which 
prevailed throughout Germany with the exception of Bre- 
men ; others at that time would have been quite satisfied 
with national bimetallism, which seemed preferable to the 
insupportable silver standard. Between 1849 and 1859, in 
this and in other political questions, the initiative of reform 
ideas was not taken by the Prussian, but by the Austrian 
government, Austria wanted to withdraw its excessive 
paper currency, and hoped that, after the gold discoveries in 
California and Australia, payments in specie would ‘be 
cheaper in gold than in silver. So Austria, in the confer- 
ences preceding the monetary treaty of 1857, proposed to 
adopt the gold standard throughout Germany and Austria. 
This proposal of the Austrian government, which recapitu- 
lated the ideas propagated about at 1841 by a Prussian 
authority, T. G. Hoffmann, was at that time very reason- 
able. It was not, however, carried through. Some German 
states, jealous of their sovereignty, of which they believed 
their mint policy to be a most intimate part, strongly opposed 
the adoption of the gold standard. Their chief argument 
can only be regarded now asvery unimportant. They main- 
tained that the consequence of the adoption of the gold 
standard would have been a recoinage of the silver currency 
into subsidiary coin. Now it would have been necessary, 
for technical reasons, to concentrate such coinage in one or 
two great mints. But this concentration at that time 
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appeared impossible to the smaller states without seriously 
threatening their sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, the economic necessity incessantly urged a 
tadical and uniform reorganization of the monetary system. 
In 1861, the German Handelstag, which may be compared 
to the British Chambers of Commerce Congress, recom- 
mended to the German governments the adoption of the 
decimal system and of the mark in value of one-third of a 
thaler as the future unit. Up to 1870, this mark, divided 
into ten groschens of ten pfennigs each, was adopted as a 
basis only in the Ritzebuttel district, near Hamburg. 

While many business men between 1860 and 1870, sym- 
pathized strongly with those who proposed the adoption of 
the gold standard, a considerable number of the govern- 
ment officials inclined toward national bimetallism, especi- 
ally the Prussian minister of finance, Mr. Camphausen, who 
had, after 1871, an important influence on the mone- 
. tary policy. He was not an advocate of the gold 
standard, nor was he isolated in this position. In 1870 no 
one could foretell the enormous future increase of the silver 
production and the universal fall in the price of silver. 
Moreover, it appeared nearly impossible for a poor country, 
as Germany was deemed to be before 1870, to get the gold 
necessary for the introduction of the single gold standard. 
In the southwest of Germany there was some inclination 
to join the Latin Union, which proposal we now congratu- 
late ourselves was not adopted. In other parts of Germany 
the ‘‘decimal fanatics’’ displayed great energy in de- 
manding a unit of money containing ten grammes of 
gold. 

Here a very common misapprehension must be men- 
tioned. German bimetallists have spread the theory that 
the gold standard party and the Manchester party were 
identical. This, however, is a mistake. Although the 
three authorities which in 1871, as well as at other periods, 
influenced the monetary policy most perceptibly, viz., Dr. 
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Bamberger, Dr. Seetbeer* and Dr. Nasse, sympathized with 
free trade, it cannot be said that all the leading free-traders 
in Germany were monometallists. On the, contrary, 
Prince-Smith, one of the leaders of the extreme German 
free-trade school, recommended, in 1869, emphatically the 
adoption of bimetallism in our country. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of the war of 1870-71, two 
events took place which were of the greatest influence in 
Germany’s monetary development. ‘The German empire 
was founded and was invested by the constitution with the 
powers of unifying the monetary system throughout all 
Germany by legislation. At the same time, the five milliards 
francs to be paid by France seemed calculated to facilitate 
considerably the acquisition of the gold needed for the reform 
and the withdrawal of the excessive peper currency from 
circulation. 

It cannot now be denied that some faults were committed. 
in these operations. It seems that the fiscal interests had a 
greater influence on the leaders of Germany’s politics at that 
time than the general interests of the monetary system as a 
whole. Had it been otherwise the government would have 
begun the reform by canceling all state notes. ‘This would 
have diminished the currency during the time when the 
influx of the French milliards was stimulating speculation 
and raising prices in an unprecedented way. Far from this, 
the government prepared to pay off, in the first place, the 
funded war debt, in order to economize some millions in 
interest. ‘The capital was paid off just at the period when 
the fever of speculation was most intense,in a time when 
every day saw new companies established. It was not until 
after the legislation reforming the monetary system that the 
needed regulation of the bank and state-note question began.t 


*Dr Soetbeer in his later years changed his position somewhat in favor of 
bimetalhsm 

+ The paper currency of the different States was unified in 1874, and, after the 
ensiq had come, a gradual contraction of the total sum of state notes in circu- 
lation was insisted upon. The bank reform, advocated during many yeare by 
public opinion, was not carried through until 1875 


t 
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But these moments were not of such serious consequence as 
the manner in which the Minister of Finance, Camphausen, 
treated the problem of selling the superfluous silver. Camp- 
hausen did not at ali anticipate the fall in the price of silver. 
So he did not hasten the selling of silver at the right time, 
holding that a system of national bimetallism would be possi- 
ble in the future. In 1871, when the gold coinage, the frst 
step in the monetary reform, was resolved upon, it was not 
the government, but the leading authority of the Reichstag 
which enforced the complete suspension of silver coinage, 
which was a necessary preparation for the gold standard. 
The ratio, 1:1534, was adopted in 1871, as the basis of the 
valuation of the new gold coin compared with the silver 
currency which remained in circulation. Between 1871 and 
1873 the adherents of the single gold standard warned the 
. government repeatedly. They observed a small fallin the 
price ot silver in the London market and recommended the 
government to sell the silver before a new fall should take 
place. Merchants from Hamburg offered at that time—as 
I am told by a well-informed person—to find a'way to effect 
the sale of all the silver with a minimum loss. The govern- 
ment did not, however, take advantage of a favorable 
occasion which was never to return. 

In 1873 the second step in the monetary reform was taken : 
a bill empowered the government to withdraw from circula- 
tion all the existing silver currency and to employ the silver 
up toa certain amount for the coinage of new subsidiary coin, 
the rest to besold. AJI the then existing silver currency has 
since 1873 becn withdrawn from circulation except the thalers, 
the amount of which was still estimated in 1892 at 440,000,- 
ooo marks. ‘The Federal Council is still, by the law of 1873, 
empowered to. withdraw the thalers upon any convenient 
occasion. But this has never been done, and they now repre- 
sent an investment of German capital which is diminishing 
in its intrinsic value every year with the gradual fall in the 
price of silver. They must be taken in Germany as having 
the value of three marks. 
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So we find that the greatly over-valued German thaler 
and the still more over-valued subsidiary coins were originally 
honestly coined, the thalers during the time when silver was 
‘quoted at 60 d. per ounce st., their nominal.value, ex- 
actly corresponding to that of the metal they contained ; the 
small coins allowing, at the above rate, only a seignorage of 
twenty marks per kilogramme. ` 

Since the right moment for selling the silver was neglected, 
the offers of the German government have coincided with 
the abundant output of the Big Bonanza, Comstock Lode, 
and with the revolution, beginning in the international 
market, which was characterized in 1876 by Dr. Bamberger 
as the dethronement of silver as the ruler of the world. This 
dethronement was solemnly sanctioned in 1878, when the 
Latin Union completely suspended silver coinage. 

In the party strife of bimetallists and monometallists, it was 
during the period between 1873 and 1880, that the greatest 
number of groundless fictions were put into circulation. I 
must call them such, because no solid argument has yet been 
found for the common assertion that the fall in the price of 
silver had for its sole cause the sale of silver in Germany, or 
for the other assertion that Germany’s monetary policy alone 
forced the Latin Union to suspend the coinage of silver. 
Still a third legend has been propagated by some of the 
German bimetallists, who assert that it was a mistake on the 
part of the: German government suddenly to exchange 
former silver standard for that of gold. According to this 
it would have been better to prepare for the introduction of 
the pure gold standard by one or more decades of bimetal- 
lism. ‘This theory is absolutely groundless, First, between 
1871 and 1873, there was a period of bimetallism, but, of 
‘course, with suspended silver coinage. Secondly, this 
policy could not be continued, because from 1870 on the 
price of silver was, in consequence of the increased produc- 
‘duction, commencing to fall, and every delay meant a loss 
in the future silver sales. Moreover, the adoption of the 
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gold standard instead of bimetallism+ by Germany was: 
nothing but a continuation of the policy which France had 
in view in 1870. Dr. Soetbeer* has not hesitated to affirm 
emphatically, that it is, in the highest degree, probable that 
only the war of 1870-71 prevented France and the other 
states of the Latin Union from adopting a gold standard. 

But we must return to the history of the German mone- 
tary policy. Up to the end of 1878 the German government 
had sold total sums of 3,363,500 kg. of silver, 2. e., much 
less than the average yearly production of 1889, 189c and 
1891. In 1879 Germany’s silver sales were suspended. 
If the German policy had really been the only cause of the 
depreciation of silver, undoubtedly ‘‘rehabilitation’’ cf the 
price of silver ought to have been the necessary effect of the 
suspension of these also. The government prophesied at 
that time that foreign countries would bless Germany for 
being forever freed from the nightmare of these silver sales 
which had vexed the world for six years. Nevertheless, 
between 1880 and 1890, the price of silver continued to fall, 
and the production to increase enormously, while the efforts 
of the bimetallist remained fruitless. 

But as facts began to refute bimetallism, the agitation 
became more passionate. In ‘1880, Dr. Arenot, by far, 
at best, of the German bimetallists, published his work 
on ‘‘ Vertrags-massige Doppelwihrung.’’ His proposals 
found many adherents, especially among the feudal land- 
lords of the East of Germany. ‘They are suffering severely 
from the agricultural competition of America and Russia, 
and they are convinced that it is the first duty of the Ger- 
man policy to protect them against the consequences of the 
adverse international conjuncture. ‘The duties on the im- 
portation of corn, the protection accorded to the sugar and 
spirits industries did not satisfy them; they continued to 
complain of their losses and debts. Now they hope that ` 
bimetallism will cause an inflation of prices and permit them 


* Op ctt, p 122. 
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to pay off their dehts with debased silver currency. These 
bimetallist landlords are of opinion that the fall of prices 
since 1873 is caused by the scarcity of gold, and although 
Professors Nasse and Lexis and many other authorities in 
political economy have clearly demonstrated this theory to 
be wrong, it is repeated in popular pamphlets with a remark- 
able tenacity. 

Recently, the feudal bimetallists have been reinforced by 
the antisemitic movement. It is accepted by most antisem- 
ites as an incontestable truth that the gold standard is the 
Jewish standard, while bimetallism is held to have an 
especial good Christian character. Foreigners cannot con- 
ceive how difficult it is to refute such war-cries in Germany, 
of which the above cited is the worst. It is true, Dr. 
Bamberger, a Jew with an honest and unselfish character 
such as few politicians anywhere possess, had rendered 
special services as member of the Reichstag to the success 
of the German Mint Reform. But not only would bimetal- 
lism do the Jews no damage, who are very quick in profit- 
ing by every revolution of prices, and would certainly be 
sure to profit by an artificial inflation of prices; but it is not 
true that bimetallism has a specific Christian character. 
The Rothschilds and other leaders of the international 
Jewish financial operations have sympathized since decades 
with bimetallism. It was a Jewish banker of Berlin con- 
nected with the Rothschilds, who gave Prince Bismarck the 
bad counsel to suspend the silver sales in 1879, because he 
then believed in bimetallism. There are, moreover, many 
persons of Jewish origin and Jewish confession among the 
prominent foreign and German bimetallists. This combina- 
tion of the antisemitic and the bimetallist movement in Ger- 
many is all humbug, but not without its effect upon some 
classes of the German voters, viz., the minor artisans and 
shopkeepers and the poorer peasants. ‘The industrial work- 
men, on the contrary, as far as they are guided by social 
democracy, are opposed to both these movements. In the 
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same way the great majority of the manufacturers and the 
official representatives of German commerce protest em- 
phatically against the monetary projects of the agrarain 
hotspurs. But it cannot be denied that as yet the technical 
fitness of monometallists for agitation is not quite adequate 
to the fairness of their cause. Bimetallists are more ener- 
getic in this respect. i 

One of the reasons which explain the present relative in- 
difference of the German monometallists is their strong 
belief that the government takes their part. But is this 
teally true? What has been the actual policy of the gov- 
ernment during, the past fifteen years? ‘The German govern- 
ment did not take part at all in the international monetary 
conference of 1878. In 1882 it made, in principle, some 
concessions to the bimetallist party. The German delegate 
laid it down as a principle that ‘‘ the rehabilitation of silver 
was desirable, and was attainable if some of the most popu- 
lous states which were represented at that time in the 
conference permitted free silver coinage once more, and 
agreed on a certain ratio of value between gold and silver.’’ 

It is to be deeply regretted that, in 1882, such a statement, 
which could not but encourage bimetallists, was made by 
the German government. But it must be added that the 
practical concessions offered on that occasion by the German 
delegate were not at all of such a far-reaching character as 
the principle above stated. Since this time, however, thé 
government has postponed bimetallism. ‘The great bulk 
of the thalers remained in circulation, a standard coin de- 
‘creasing daily in intrinsic value. But some small amounts 
-of silver were gradually sold.* 

1 Here it must be observed that, ın the matter of the thalers, Germany has had 
experience which may definitively deter her from any monetary union with other 
states. About seventy mullons of the estimated 440 million marks circulating in 
the form of thaler pieces in Germany were not ccined by German states, but by 
the Austrian government, The monetary treaty of 1857 provided for the circula- 
tion, as legal tender in Germany, of the Austrian thalers coined between 1857 and 


1867. In consequence of the chronic depreciation of the Austrian paper currency 
since 1859, nearly all the Austrian thalers found their way to Germany, ‘hey were 
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Many Germans who are inclined to be sanguine expected 
in 1890 that the Sherman bill would produce a rehabilitation 
of silver. The failure of the American silver experiments, 
however, has made a deep impression on all those German 
authorities who, although not radical adversaries of bimetal- 
lism, nor in any sense partisans, are uninterested observers 
of the development. ` 

‘The attack which the bimetallists recently attempted upon 
the German government because it declared at the Brussels 
Conference that it did not sympathize with bimetallism must 
be regarded as a failure, so far as the Reichstag at least is 
concerned. ‘The gold standard party cannot, however, find 
any permanent support in a simple reliance on the personal 
convictions of the now leading members of the government. 
Our political development is subject to serious crises, and 
sudden changes of ministers are not rare. The only thing 
upon which we can rely is the conviction that no government 
will be able in the long run to carry through measures which 
are opposed to the prevailing interests of the majority of 
our population. So our inquiry must lastly take up the 
question : Which monetary system corresponds to the pre- 
vailing interests of the German population ? 


TH. CONCLUSION. ' 


It cannot be denied that Germany also suffers, although less 
than other countries, by reason of the fall in the price of 
silver. ‘This effect is felt in three ways : -o 

First, Germany is a silver-producing country. Its silver 
production in 1890 amounted to 402.9 millions, 7. e., 
ten per cent of the world’s production. But the greatest 


no burden to Germany so long as the silver price were 6o 13-16the d per oz, st 
Now, however, since the fall in the price of silver, ıt had become a serious 
subject of controversy whether the Austrian or the German government should 
bear the loss resulting therefrom. In 1892 this question was settled between the 
twoempires Austra takes back only one-third of the thalers Germany, in con- 
sequence of this convention, will bear a loss due to the Austrian thalers estimated 


. by Dr Soetbeer at nineteen or twenty million marks (Cf Soetbeer, of cil., p. 306). 
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part of this was not smelted from German, but from foreign 
ores. So German mines are much less interested in the 
question than would at first appear. It is the less possible 
to justify dangerous financial experiments in the interest 
of our mines, since a very considerable part of these silver 
mines are nationalized. 

Secondly, the intrinsic value of Germany’s silver cur- 
reucy, thalers and subsidiary coins has diminished by more 
than thirty-seven per cent, since the price of silver has 
fallen from 180 to 112 mk. perkg. This loss is perma- 
nently increasing,-but it is concealed to the public, because 
the silver money is over-valued, and by law gold coin may 
be obtained without difficulty for silver. No doubt, this 
situation will require some reform in the coming years, but 
this reform would be very difficult, if the re-establishment 
of the old price of silver was the only way. 

Thirdly, Germany’s foreign trade is not restricted to 
countries which maintain the gold standard, but extends 
also to countries employing the silver standard. The 
exports from Germany to these countries must become 
less profitable in consequence of the fall in the price of 
silver, the imports from these countries to Germany must 
be stimulated by the seme cause. This theme is very often 
treated by bimetallists. But the importance of the question 
to Germany is frequently exaggerated. The total value of 
the imported goods in 1890 was 4273 million marks, the 
value of the exports 3410 millions. Now, the imports from 

“India, China, Mexico, the chief countries of the silver stand- 
ard, amounted only to 3.5 per cent of the value of the whole 
imports ; the exports to those countries amounted to only 
2.2 per cent of the whole German exports sent to countries 

_ whose currency is either the single gold standard or whose 

rate of exchange, at least, up to this time, is maintained at 

the gold par, viz., the Latin Union, the United States, etc. 
In contrast with this the trade from and to South Amer- 

ica, Russia and Austria is, of course, eminently influenced 
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‘by the currency question. Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
in 1890, imported together 26.7 per cent of the whole value 
of the German importation. There can be no doubt that 
an unfavorable quotation of the florin or of the rubel very 
often has stimulated the imports to Germany in an unsound 
way: but the check against those influences will never be 
bimetallism. As long as Austria and Russia do not with- 
draw their excessive paper currency from circulation, we 
cannot protect ourselves by any monetary system against the 
effects of the fluctuations of the foreign paper currencies. 
The only radical way would be to issue in Germany, in the 
same way.as in Russia or Austria, an excessive paper cur- 
rency which would hardly be deemed a sound policy. To 
this must be added the fact that of these countries, one, 
Austria-Hungary, is now preparing to make payments in 
gold, while Russia has shown clearly its design not on any 
account to adopt the silver standard. 

The result of our survey is that Germany would derive 
some advantageif a universal rehabilitation of silver should 
be carried out, but that its interests are rot so urgent as to 
justify any dangerous experiments. 

I cannot conclude this sketch without expressing my own 
opinion on the chances of the international endeavors to 
raise the price of silver or to maintain it on any artificial 
level. I am far from asserting that such endeavors must 
be absolutely without success. But I am in accord with 
Thomas Haupt in the following opinion: Every time when 
it has been possible to maintain by trusts or by other artifi- 
cial means the price of any commodity, iz has been an indis- 
pensable condition of success that over-production should be 
avoided. So it will never be sufficient to organize the con- 
sumption of silver, z. e., to create an artificial demand for 
more silver for coinage purposes by universal bimetallism. 
If it is not possible to organize simultaneously all the silver 
producers of the world, so as to adjust the whole of their 

production to the demand, all these efforts of international 
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bimetallism—whether England be a member of the union 
or not—must be in vain. Now, finding that the silver 
producers themselves deny, up to this time, the possibility 
of an international organization of the producers, I do not 
see how the states, as consumers, can expect to regulate the 
demand, if the producers throughout the world are not able 
to organize themselves so far as the supply is concerned. 
As long as the producers of silver do not voluntarily limit 
production, but, on the contrary, continue to augment the 
_ annual output and to produce year by year at a less cost, in 
consequence of technical improvements, the artificial creation 
of an official demand for silver coins can only have the effect 
of retarding, but not preventing, the inevitable crisis: which 
will be either the definite and complete dethronement of 
silver as a standard metal, or the re-establishment of the 
price of silver after a general collapse of those mines whose 
production is not wanted in the world’s market. 

The most probable thing for the next few years is a fur- 
ther fall in the price of silver: hence every proposal to coin - 
silver ought to be regarded from the German standpoint as 
an invitation to invest the money of our tax-payers in shares 
which are continually falling. This is very bad business 
policy in public as well as in private affairs. 

But these considerations are not the most prominent 
ones in Germany, for, according to the Prussian tradition, 
the military interest is the predominating influence in 
our policy. What are then the demands of the military 
interest? Each of the great nations which are preparing 
for the next war, France, Germany, Russia, are anxiously 
collecting a great fund of gold coin in the vaults of their 
central banks. In the next war both Germany and France 
may be forced to borrow enormous sums of gold coin from 
their central banks, and to suspend the specie payment of 

, bank-notes during the time of war; then it will be of the 
greatest importance to have an established standard of value, 
which is everywhere accepted without artificial international 
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easures. ‘The next war will cost enormous quantities of 
blood and enormous quantities of money. But the war 
money will certainly be gold. Since gold is the war 
standard, Germany and France, too, will prepare their 
standards in view of the coming crisis as they are preparing 
guns, powder and soldiers. This is not a political argument 
of high ethical value, but it is a forcible one for our 
present policy. 


WALTHER Lotz. 
University of Munich. 
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Since the death of Mr. Jay Gould, and the revelations con-° 
cerning the magnitude of his estate and the amount of cur- 
rent taxes paid thereon, there is a revival of the discussion 
of the propriety of some form of pursuing legislation which 
should prevent escape from public burdens by rich men, or 
which should at least overtake them at death, if not before. 
There is a degree of excuse, not justification, in this readi- 
ness to outwit or avoid the tax gatherer in the fact that the 
public hand is thrust into the private pocket largely to sus- 
tain office-holders and jobs of party politicians. If onecould 
be sure that the money paid as taxes, or as legacy exactions, 
was to be put to good, necessary or philanthropic uses, and 
was to be handled by men commanding confidence for pro- 
bity and skill there would be less “tax dodging.” ‘This 
same feeling in past ages, and to some extent this is still 
the case, made of the ecclesiastics a sort of residuary legatee 
and general almoner. But under its shadow learning got 
only a small share, and science scarcely any. 

Aside from this danger of the church becoming, as in the 
Latin countries and their American offshoots, the great 
property-holder, there is a distinct menace to free institutions 
and popular welfare in the perpetuation of large estates far 
beyond the lifetime of their accumulators, and long after all 
‘support of dependent kin has served as an excuse. Indeed, 
we find a part of the daily press advocating this holding 
together of large fortunes by trusts and artificial devices of 
the law, for industrial, commercial or other than benevolent 
purposes. It isa proposal to place the living generations 
under the constraint of hands long dead, through the pressure 
of money. 

The subject of the disposition—testamentary and other- 
wise—of dead people’s property is one in which the State 
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may intervene; and history is full of examples, though th 
necessity for it for social reasons were, perhaps, never so ob- 
vious as in this Republic with its unprecedented growth of 
wealth by peaceful agencies. The right of the State so to 
intervene and regulate, and to take toll, need not be argued ; 
the fact that it has not been contested in our own courts is 
conclusive. But if it were indefensible on the existing 
grounds I have a suggestion to offer thereupon which will 
tend to remove the last vestige of objection from the testators, 
or'intestates, themselves and come as near to satisfying in- 
satiable heirs as any measure can, in fact much nearer than 
the present wasteful legal scrambleʻin the courts: 

In a paper read before the Section on Economics of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, in 
Washington, August, 1891, [advocated (1) making a legal dis- 
tinction between a property competence, to be freely herita- 
ble, and a surplus which should be subject to State partici- 
pation ; (2) the creation of a public legatee for the purpose of 
accepting gifts, legacies, and the proceeds of taxes on inheri- 
tances, and devoting them to works of philanthropy, charity, 
instruction, amelioration and compassion, on plans compre- 
hensive and systematic, much more effectual than the donor 
could himself devise or organize, even if his will were to be - 
respected. 

It does not need a very extensive acquaintance with mil- 
lionaires to know that they are, at heart, very much better 
than their testamentary dispositions would indicate. It 
is a very perplexing task to leave money where it will 
do more good than harm, though to the average reader it 

“seems easy enough. Many of the very rich are truly to be 
pitied for the embarrassment they evidently feel at choosing 
successors to their wealth, which in the case of ‘‘ self-made 
men” is especially keen. Their distrust of their own 
offspring is frequently shown by appointment of trustees to 
dole out annuities, with a blind hope, mingled with fear, 
that the next generation may perchance have the wisdom 
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which is lacking in that which has had the benefit of the 
testator’s own training and example. ‘They have their 
excuse: that to organize and endow a great public trust, so 
that it shall not degenerate into a quiet lot of snug sine- 
cures requires more skill, time and strength than they 
have at command, and their desires may, after all, be frus- 
trated. The State ought, I conceive, to provide a public 
legatee for noble aims, tending to invite, and qualified to 
administer, such endowments. As it is, each church and 
college and asylum is a sort of hat-in-hand mendicant, and 
it is a sore task to decide among them which are worthy 
and which unworthy. It seems some of our eminent multi- 
millionaires have devolved this duty upon a private almoner, 
but what can he know or see of the future use of the bene- 
factions he recommends, or of the needs of those he passes 
over. This it is which converts our bishops, college presi- 
dents and evangelists into legacy hunters, and has turned 
so-called philanthropic agency into a distrusted, if not de- 
moralized, competition akin to chicane. 

It has occurred to me that it may be useful just at this 
time to bring this question of the gospel of wealth from the 
region of glittering generalities where the ecclesiastic dig- 
nitaries, and other writers, have left it, down within the 
pale of practical politics by framing a skeleton enactment 
applicable to each State to meet this want, and at the same 
time to outline the working of what may be styled the 
attractive or compassionate side of sovereignty—a feature 
which seems to have been omitted in departing from the 
paternal type of government. 

It is unnecessary here to go over the whole discussion 
of the various reasons for a new departure of the community 
in respect to huge fortunes; the nature, origin and tenure 
of property; the claims of the community (especially 
. its helpless ones) thereon; the effect of example; the 
paralysis caused by ‘‘great expectations” of kindred; 
the undue influence of kindred, priest, doctor or counsel ; 
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the airing of loathsome family scandals; the evasion 
of taxes; the injustice of the rule of the living by the 
dead generation. ‘The principal objection to a succession 
tax, both in Europe and in New York and Connecticut, 
where it prevails in principle, is the fact that revenues so 
collected are merged with other money of the State and are 
disbursed for ordinary administrative purposes—it may be a 
fat canal contract, a job in public buildings or school books. 
Moreover, there is a special hardship in paying round com- 
missions to either comptroller or collector for the simple per- 
formance of a duty for which he is otherwise amply paid. 

To obviate this objection and for other more weighty 
reasons, it seems necessary to provide a special Department 
or instrumentality of the State which shall not be exposed 
to the ordinary temptations or contingencies'of partisan 
office-holding. A board, or body, like the Regents of the 
University or the New York Central Park Commission, but 
with ampler powers, could be chosen to deal with this great 
work.. The task is human, and the effort is daily being 
made in a sporadic, voluntary way. How much better to 
systematize it by specialists! Here is a case where the funds 
provided will be ample and unfailing; the problem is to 
find and lay out the best employment for them for the 
benefit of the whole public. 

As a contribution to the question which ought to be 
acceptable alike to the millionaire, the socialist and the 
average citizen, and certainly to the average voter, I submit 
the accompanying'short sketch of a law to regulate succes- 
sions, tax inheritances, and devote the proceeds specially and 
sacredly to the work of making society better and happier. 


AN [ORDINANCE, OR] ACT 


To regulate the succession of estates of deceased persons, in certain 
cases, and to levy a tax on the inheritance thereof for the benefit 
and promotion of works of benevolence and ameltoration , also to 
create within this Slate a Department of Beneficence whose organ 
Shall bc an established Council of Betterinents, qualified to recetva 
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voluntary bequests, and other revenues ; lo frame, carry owt and 
organize systematic and comprehensive works of philanthropy, 
instruction, saeniific research, embellishment and memorial arts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Assembly, etc. : 

That the common law right of bequest be and the same is hereby 
modified and limited so that only so much of the estate of a decedent 
shall be under the ancient free testation as may be requisite to main- 
tain the surviving members of his family, household or dependent or 
minor children until they attain to self-supporting age or condition, 
or for the support of kin during old age ; all excess or residue beyond 
this competence shall be subject to such imposts and charges as the 
Legislature may from time to time fix and impose for the benefit of the 
objects and purposes of this act mentioned. 

Sxe. 2. That from and after one year from the passage of this act, 
whenever any citizen or resident of this State shall die seized and 
possessed of real or personal property, or choses in action subject to 
the Jaws of succession, whether by devise or of intestacy, it shall be 
the duty of the Council of Betterments, hereinafter created and estab- 
lished, to collect from the heirs and successors to such property so 
passing, or portions thereof, as compensation to the State for its eccord 
of peaceful possession thereto, enjoyment thereof and the confirmation 
and registry of title thereto; as well as indemnification for current 
taxes thereon which may have been omitted or avoided by the owner, 
and in the exercise of its sovereign capacity in order to foster philan- 
thropic aims which may for any reason have been overlooked, or 
which may be frustrated and whichin the judgment of the Common- 
wealth have a reasonable claim upon the surplus wealth of its citizens 
and aliens after the proper claims of his dependent family or house- 
hold shall have first been satisfied, the tolls or deductions herein- 
under mentioned, namely : 

First, From the share of any child (natural, acknowledged or 
adopted) or grandchild, who at the time of succession shall be a minor, 
or otherwise incapatle of self-support, a deduction of five (5) per 
centum of the appraised value thereof. 

Second, But if such child shall have attained lawful majority or 
otherwise be self-supporting, a deduction of ten (10) per centum on 
such value thereof. 

Third, From the share of any father, mother, widow, widower, 
ancle, aunt, cousin, or kindred of any degree more remote than child 
or grandchild as aforesaid, a deduction of fifteen (15) per centum of 
such value thereof. 

Fourth, But if such kinsman be adult, or otherwise self-supporting, 
then a deduction of twenty-five (25) per centum of the value thereof. 
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Fifth, From theshare of any and all other heirs, or legatees, ascend- 
ing, descending, collateral or not of kin, who shall be self-supporting 
and not of the family or household of decedent, or from the share 
of such association or corporation or trustee as shall participate 
in the benefits under this act, as hereinafter mentioned, a deduction 
of twenty-five (25) per centum of such value thereof. 

Sixth, From the share of such association or corporation or trustee 
as shall fail or refuse so to participate in the benefits and become sub- 
ject to the authority and visitation of the officers of state as provided 
in Section 7 hereof, then a deduction of fifty (50) per centum of such 
value thereof. 

Seventh, The estates of persons dying without known issue, or ac- 
knowledged heirs, or where the same are manifestly repudiated or 
repugnant to the decedent, are escheated to the State to be turned 
over to the said Council of Betterments, chargeable, however, with 
equitable or moral obligations (if such shall appear within a reasonable 
period) to be used for the general purposes thereof. 

Eighth, Provided, always, that no such tax shall be levied or col- 
lected on the shares of minors or dependents of the first class, except 
on the amount in excess of ten thousand dollars ($10,000) ; nor on the 
shares of minors or dependents of the third class in excess of five 
thousand dollars ($5,000); nor shall the homestead, its furniture, fit- 
tings, ornaments, implements, or customary belongings, be accounted. 
in the appraised value of any share, nor be subject to any deduction, to 
the end that comfortable and beautiful houses may be encouraged and 
not discouraged; but money bullion, precious stones, gold or silver 
plate, jewelry, pictures, carriages, merchandise, artistic, or curious 
collections, beyond the ordinary and suitable requirements of the snc- 
cessor, shall be so subject to appraisement and deduction. Gifts or 
legacies to the said Council of Betterments, or to such eleemosynary, 
charitable, religious, or educational agency, corporation or associa- 
tion as shall be co-operating therewith and subordinate thereto as pro- 
vided in Section 7 hereof shall be specially exempt from all appraisal 
or deduction therefrom. 

SEC. 3. The creation of Trusts to be effectuated wholly or in part 
after the death of the testator, for illegal, immoral, fantastic, per- 
" nicious, obscure, or unpatriotic purposes; or for the benefit of unborn 
progeny, beyond the second generation, whether în esse or in posse, ia 
discouraged and declared voidable at law, on the motion of the said 
Council of Betterments; and authority is hereby conferred on it to 
bring suit‘m the mame and for the behalf of the people for their 
annulment, subject always to equitable charges thereon as the courts 
may determine The tolls or taxes herein authorized to be deducted 
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and collected are made and declared to be a læn upon the estates so 
in succession until adequately discharged, nor shall the courts of this 
State, nor the machinery of its organization be available to settle, 
register, or confirm the title thereto, or secure possession and enjoy- 
ment thereof where concealment or wilful evasion shall have been 
resorted to by the decedent, his successor, or beneficiaries. The receipt 
of the said Treasurer shall, however, be held to be prima facie evi- 
‘dence of payment and discharge of tolls pro /anto as expressed 
thereon. 

SEC 4. The power and authority to increase, diminish, or to abolish 
the said tolls or taxes upon the succession to estates of deceased persons, 
or the amounts thereof which shall be entitled to exemption therefrom, 
or to vary the degree and manner of their imposition, is expressly 
reserved to the Legislacure and Executive as in other statutes, also to 
change the number, time and manuer for the choice of members of 
said Council; but otherwise the Council shall be the sole custodian of 
the proceeds of such enforced tolls, which tolls shall be kept by its 
‘Treasurer, and not merged with other moneys of the State, nor subject 
. to the control of either Legislative or Executive Departments, except 
as hereinabove mentioned, and the existence of said Council, its 
power to accept voluntary gifts, testamentary bequests and to exercise 
supervision and devote such funds as shall come into its possession to 
the objects and purposes hereinafter mentioned are expressly declared 
and made independent and permanent in tenure. 

SEc. 5. That there be and hereby iscreated and established, as a 
distinct, co-ordinate and permanent department of the government of 
this State, a special board of amelioration, compassion, social ad- 
vancement and legatee on the public behalf, to be known and desig- 
nated as ‘‘ The Council of Betterments;” said Council shall consist 
of one member, chosen from each county, with an additional 
member from such counties as shall contain, by the next preced- 
ing census returns, over one hundred thousand inhabitants, for each 
one hundred thousand so in excess. Such members shall be chosen 
by ballot, in the manner, but not at thedate, prescribed for Judges of 
the Supreme Court. After being sworn to faithfully. perform the 
duties of their office, such members shall hold office during life, unless 
sooner disqualified by age, infirmity, or malfeasance in their trust, but 
shall at all times be subject to impeachment and removal for miscon- 
duct, in the manner provided for Judges of the Superior Courts. 
Each of said members shall be entitled to a salary of six thousand 
dollars ($6,000) per annum, payable ın quarterly installments from the 
treasury of the said Council of Betterments hereby created, and shall 
have no other fees or emoluments thereabout. 
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Sxe. 6. It shall be thé duty and the privilege of said Council of Bet- 
terments to represent the people of this State, by its president, treas- 
urer, or by special counsel or proctor, before Probate Courts or other 
tribunals in all actions or causes, within or without the State, when- 
ever the property of its citizens, residents or others than residents, is 
sought to be passed or confirmed by will or devise, or in cases of 
intestacy, or in which the people have a substantial interest to be | 
affected, as by this act and other public statutes provided, to the end 
that the purposes of this act, and acts supplementary thereto, may be 
adequately defended and asserted. It may also tender its good offices 
in all cases of dispute as to the partition of estates, or testamentary 
disposals, for the behalf of the objects and aims placed under its charge 

as hereinafter mentioned. N \ ‘ 

" The tolls or taxes herein authorized to be levied shall not be merged 
with other moneys of the State, but shall be kept by the treasurer of 
said Council, as the majority thereof shall direct, separate and inde- 
pendent of either executive or legislative interference or control and 
be specially pledged, held and devoted to the purposes of this act. 

The receipt of the treasurer shall be affixed to all payments of money 
into said fund as required by this act, and of the president and secre- 
tary to all acceptances of gifts or bequests of lands, buildings, memo- 
rial, scenic or artistic structures, or other objects received by the 
Council. 

The president and the treasurer shall each submit annually, in writ- 
ing, a statement of operations of said Council to the Governor, to be 
by him laid before the next convening Legislature, showing the receipts 
and disbursements, giving the name of each estate and the parties 
from whom money: or other valuable property has been received, the 
purposes for which and the amounts of money disbursed, together 
with such recommendations touching the working of the law and the 
advancement of its contemplated works as experience shall suggest. 

Sue. 7. It shall be the duty of said Council to apply the revenues so 
accruing to works of amelioration, alleviation, embellishment, to the 
acquisition and diffusion of useful knowledge, and for wholesome re- 
laxation from toil and care, for the benefit of the whole people such 
as shall be by the Council found worthy of initiation, support or 
assistance, and such as they may from time to time adopt, select or 
encourage. For this purpose the public parks, pleasure grounds, 
drive-ways thereof, the places of sepulture, memorial structures, col- 
lections of prehistoric or historic relics, zoological, botanical, archa- 
ologic curiosities ; also the prisons, poor-houses, reformatories, asylums, 
or other retreats for the care of defective or criminal classes, sustained 
in whole or ın part out of the public taxes, or by contributions from 
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the said Council of Betterments, be and they àre hereby placed under 
the control and charge of said Council for the purposes of supervision 
and regulation, in accordance with the intent of this act. 

There is hereby conferred on said Council power and authozity to 
visit, inspect and report upon the organization, the inmates, officers, 
management, revenues and property of any charitable reformatory, 
religious or educational corporation or association with in the State, 
which shall receive any assistance, compensation or revenue from the 
public taxes, or from any municipality therein ; and the receipt of 
any thing of value therefrom shall, tfso facto, subject such person, 
corporation or association to the authority herein conferred. 

Sc. 8. It shall be the duty, in like manner, and as resources and 
occasion may justify, to invent, supply and maintain means and 
measures for the training, reformation and rational enjoyment of the 
neglected youth of the Commonwealth ; also to promote in a system- 
atic, economical way the care and welfare of foundlings, orphans, de- 
crepit, incurable or senile population. To that end it may found 
schools of applied science, arts, music, domestic cookery or handicraft 
in such manner as will in its judgment, without pauperizing or 
degrading the recipients, promote the welfare of society. 

Provided always, That no such undertaking shall be begun or 
entered upon until there shall be at the command of the treasurer a 
fund snfficient to satisfy the cost thereof for at least one year; nor 
shall the Council have power to create any indebtedness, anticipate 
accruing revenues, engage the credit of the State, issue bonds, promis- 
sory obligations, or, except for transitory emergencies, debentures, of 
which report shall be made to the Governor annually as hereinbefore 
provided. Provided further, however, that said Council is authorized 
and empowered, nevertheless, through its president and treasurer, to 
receive from any persdn or corporation, by gift or bequest, money, 
land or other thing of productive value to be applied to the said works 
of benevolence, presently or upon the happening of an unforeseen 
_ event, and for that purpose may issue its annuities payable to the 
` donor, testator or other beneficiary for such term, and under such 

regulations and precautions, as the Council may prescribe and the 
treasurer by public notice make known. 

Suc. 9. This act shall take effect from and after its passage, and all 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


R. T. COLBURN. 
Elizabeth, N J. 


ON THE USE OF SILVER AS MONEY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





INTRODUCTION. 


The history of monetary experiences cannot be too often 
considered. ‘This consideration is particularly applicable at 
the present time to silver in its relation to American coin 
currency. Until quite recently silver has been but little 
used by the people of the United States as money. Indeed, 
it is still practically true that it is only used for change, as 
no large bills are issued on the silver reserve. Under exist- 
ing law, however, the government is obliged to purchase an 
amount of silver nearly, if not quite, equal to the product 
of American mines. A new experiment is thus being tried, 
the result of which it is exceedingly difficult to predict with 
definiteness. An historical study is therefore timely. 

The silver question, moreover, is ‘‘in politics.” It has 
even come to occupy a most prominent position, and there has 
been developed not only a keen public interest in the philos- 
ophy of the bimetallic controversy, of which the silver 
question in the United States is but a phase, but a strong 
desire for accurate knowledge regarding the history of our 
currency. 

The free coinage party are practically urging still another 
experiment. In considering it and the future currency 
policy of the country, and of the world, too frequent refer- 
ence cannot be made to the results of the several experiments 
in currency legislation which former Congresses have under- 
taken. History may afford some light to guide us in 
selecting or in avoiding certain courses of action. ' 

The subject has been treated by many writers in recent 
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times, either in special treatises,*¥ or in the systematic 
text-books on political economy, particularly those by 
Andrews, Ely, and Walker. Three international confer- 
ences have been held in the vain hope of securing concerted ' 
action by the principal commercial nations. The question 
has been made the subject of investigation by Congressional 
and by Royal Commission. Vet, in spite of books and 
reports, of investigations, prize contests, and the rest, 
widespread ignorance remains regarding the prominent and 
fundamentally important facts in the history of the use made 
of silver as money by the people of the United States ; the 
laws which have been passed; the conditions which gave 
tise to these statutes; and the effect of the various enact- 
ments on the circtilation of coin throughout the community. 

Materials for original study are to be found in the statutes 
themselves and in the reports of the Congressional debates 
connected with their enactment, in reports to Congress, in 
petitions, and in current financial literature. The reports 
of the Silver Commission of 1876 and of the International 
Monetary Conferences of 1867, 1878, and 1881 are replete 
alike with information and with argument concerning the 
relative merits of gold and silver for use either separately or 
conjointly as money. Abstract discussion of the advantages 
or the dangers of ‘‘bimetallism’’ is not attempted here: it 
is the aim of the writer to show the actual use made of silver 
as money during the century, by the people of the United 
States, and to explain the reasons for that use, in the hope 
of correcting false ideas and disseminating a knowledge of the 
necessary conditions of bimetallism. 


* Sumner, “History of American Currency” (1874); Cernuschi, “Nomisma, or 
Legal Tender” (1877); Linderman, “Money and Legal Tender in the United States” 
(1877) Weston, “The Silver Question ” (1878); Walker, “Money” (1878), and “Money, 
Trade and Industry ” (1879); Bolles, “ Financial History of the United States,” 3 
vols (1879-1886); Knox, “United States Notes ” (1884) (third edition 1888); Upton, 
“Money in Politics" (1884); Laughlin, " History of Bimetallism in the United 
States ' (1886) ; Nicholson, '‘Money and Monetary Problems” (1888); S$, Dana Hor- 
ton, “Sliver in Hurope’’ (1890), Boissevain, “The Monetary Question’ (1891); 
Cowperthwait, “ Money, Silver and Finance” (1892), Ehrich, ‘‘ The Silver Question” 
(1892); Taussig, “ The Silver Situation in the United States’’ (1892). 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE MINT. 

In 1783 Robert Morris presented to the ‘‘ United States,. 
in Congress Assembled,’’ a specimen American coin. Our. 
national coinage may be said to date from the making of 
this coin. ; ` 

For several years the matter had been under discussion 
and had been made the subject of special reports; but Con- 
gress repeatedly postponed definite action. The report of a 
special committee.created in 1784, of which Jefferson was a 
member, outlined a plan, based on the report of the Super- 
intendent of Finance. On July 6, 1785, and August °8, 
1786, more definite regulations were made in anticipation of 
the creation of a national currency, and finally, on October 
16, 1786, there was enacted ‘‘ An Ordinance for the estab- 
lishment of the Mint of the United States of America and 
for regulating the value and alloy of coin,’’ and provision 
was made for the employment of proper officers and workmen 
in the Mint. ‘This plan, however, was never carried into 
execution, as matters of greater importance occupied the 
government and the people of the United States. It was not 
until after the adoption of the Constitution that the Mint was 
established, and it was practically a generation and a half 
before a national coin currency came into general use. 

In the practical administration of affairs it is often an im- 
perative necessity that, with or without the aid of legislation, 
the kind of money to be received by the government in pay- ' 
ment of taxes, dues, etc., shall be determined. When income 
does not equal expenditure, it becomes necessary for a gov- 
ernment to borrow money. During the Revolutionary War 
the Congress of the United States had authorized the execu- 
tive officers to borrow dollars. But what is a “dollar? ” 
No one is disposed to ask this question when the currents of 
industry, trade and commerce are flowing smoothly. It is 
only in periods of sudden change and uncertain credit, or of 
legislative interference with the representative of the money 
of account, that doubt arises. In the years following the 
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adoption of the Constitution the matter became one of serious 
difficulty, requiring for its resolution the careful and disinter- 
ested consideration of the statesmen of the period. 

In a certain sense it is entirely in the power of Congress 
to determine what shall be considered a dollar—what shall 
be the monetary unit of the country. Every industrially 
developed community must have a money of account. It is 
at once the evidence and the basis of commercial progress, 
It is the condition of tradeon a large scale. But the political 
power in the State, the statutory law, determines what shall 
be the material representative and coin equivalent of the unit 
of account, as well as what shall be legal tender in payment 
promises of to pay money and in settlement of obligations. By 
the Constitution of the United States (Article I., Section 10) 
the States are forbidden to ‘‘ coin money ; emit bills of credit ; 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts.” And by Article I., Section 8, clause 5, Congress is 
given power ‘‘to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” This power Congress has repeatedly exercised. 

When, under the Articles of the Confederation, Con- 
gress instructed the Superintendent of Finance to report 
a table of rates at which the different species of foreign 
coins, most likely to circulate within the United States, 
should be received at the Treasury, Morris insisted, by 
way of reply, that “In the present moment [1782] it is 
by no means of such consequence to establish the relative 
value of different coins, as to provide a standard of our own 
by which in future to estimate them.” His report* was 
devoted to an exposition of the dangers and disadvantages 
threatening the existing currency and to the presentation of 
a plan forimproving it. He argued that a uniform currency 
was necessary to industrial security and development. Coins 
of every description—Spanish and English coins, coins of 
France and coins of Portugal—coins of various values and 

* Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol XII, p. 8 
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of varying value—all were current in different parts of the 
country. The pound was the money of account, but most 
diverse ideas prevailed regarding pounds, shillings, and pence, 
The want of small coin for the common occasions of trade; 
the need of a legal tender to protect both the honest debtor 
and the honest creditor; the disappearance of the depreciated 
medium, the Continental currency, with its infinite incon- 
venience and danger ;—all argued the wisdom of adopting an 
American coinage system and of establishing a government 
mint. The time appeared opportune. ‘There was a suff- 
cient supply of specie in the country: it needed only to be 
recoined into American coins, and this could bedone in a 
very short time. Above all, the public credit, which was 
almost completely broken, would be greatly strengthened. 
In the mind of the Superintendent, or of his Assistant, 
Gouverneur Morris, who is probably the author of the report, 
in the main, the opportunity imposed the duty. Still, for a 
decade, Congress took no action. 

The conclusive argument, the compelling cause, which 
finally brought partial order out of monetary chaos, was 
indicated by Hamilton in his report on the ‘‘ Establishment 
of a Mint,’’ January 28,1791. ‘‘’The dollar originally con- 
templated in the money transactions of thiscountry,’’ saysthe 
teport, ‘‘ by successive diminutions of its weight and fineness, 
has sustained a depreciation of five percent. . . . ‘The 
value of property . . . fluctuates with the fluctuations 
of a foreign mint.” Manifestly there was neither security, 
convenience, nor economy in dependence upon a foreign 
mint. Depreciation and debasement of our money by acts 
of a distant sovereign were not to be tolerated. che Second 
Congress, by the Act of 1792, attempted to provide the 
means for securing a uniform, convenient, and intelligible 
system of national coins., ; 

Perhaps the most important feature of the act establishing 
the mint was the provision authorizing the free coinage of both 
gold and silver. Both metals were to be coined gratuitously 
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for all comers, in the order of arrival. The legal step 
tending toward bimetallism was taken in this first act regula- 
ting the currency. ‘The silver dollar or unit was ‘‘to be of 
the value of a Spanish milled dollar ” as the same was then 
current, ‘‘and to contain,’’ continues the statute, ‘‘ three 
hundred and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenths parts of a 
grain of pure, or four hundred and sixteen grains of standard 
silver.” * This unit for silver coins was not that proposed 
by Morris—one-quarter of a grain of pure silver, with 1440 
to the dollar—which Jefferson had characterized as too 
minute for ordinary use and too laborious for computation. 
It was not the unit urged by Jefferson himself, who desired 
a single unit both for weight and for money. It was not 
entirely the dollar suggested by Hamilton. The pure metal 
contained, 37114 grains, was in accordance with his proposi- 
tion, and it is interesting, though perhaps not important, to 
note that no change has since been made in the weight of 
pure metal in silver dollars except for the small number 
of trade-dollars coined in the seventies. The gross weight, 
416 grains, was that of an average lot of Spanish coins 
bearing the date 1761, but then no longer current. 

‘The principles and proposals of Hamilton concerning gold 
coins were adopted entire. The gold coins were spoken 
of as units or dollars, ‘‘A preference,” he says, ‘“‘ought 
to be given to neither of the metals, gold or silver.” He 
was of the opinion that the money unit had virtually been 
gold rather than silver, silver dollars having circulated by 
tale as a mere money of convenience, without much regard 
to either weight or fineness ; but he presented what seemed 
to him strong reasons for endeavoring to make permanent 
the concurrent circulation of both kinds of money. Both 
alike were required for home and for foreign trade. 

* This most peculfar proportion was not actually adopted by the mint authorities 
until 1796, after Congress had repeatedly refused to modify it, and the Director of 
the Mint was unwilling longer to disobey the statute. Why this inconvenient 


standard, H , was first adopted and then forced on the mint, it now seems 
imposible to determine, 
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“If gold be most convenient,” he said, ‘in large payments, silver 
is best adapted to the more minute and ordinary circulation. 
To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the 
. quantity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections 
which arise from a comparison of the benefits of a full, with the evils 
of a scanty, circulation”? ` 


Hamilton was a practical bimetallist. He aimed to secure 
the concurrent circulation of the two metals for commercial 
convenience. To-day ‘‘ free coinage” is demanded on the 
score of justice as between‘ debtor and creditor. ‘The con- 
current circulation of the two kinds of coins proposed is at 
least a matter of doubt; it might or it might not result, by 
raising the price of silver to $1.29 per ounce, as is 
predicted. 

Bimetallism is to be defined either as a state of the law or 
a-state of the currency. If the latter is accepted as the most 
satisfactory definition of the term, the state of the law must 
be regarded as merely the means to the end, and practical 
bimetallists—those who seek the end—may and will differ as 
to the law which will prove most efficacious under any exist- 
ing circumstances. Mr. Bland asserts, and some, perhaps all, 
of the men who act with him honestly believe, that concurrent 
circulation would result from a law allowing the free coinage 
of both metals at the old ratio of 16 to 1. Hamilton, a 
century since, in considering the state of the currency, 
believed that the two kinds of.coins would circulate only if 
made at the ratio of 15 to1. He fully appreciated the diff- 
culties of successfully carrying out the policy of bimetallism, 
and the necessary consequence which would follow any con- 
siderable underrating of either metal—‘‘ banishment of that 
which is undervalued; . . . diminution of the total 
quantity of specie which a country would naturally possess ; 

greater and more frequent disturbance of the state 

of the money unit.”’ He therefore urged that care be taken 

to regulate the proportion of pure metal in the two varieties 
of coin, ‘‘ with an eye to their average commercial value.’’ 

' ` N 
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Hamilton, placing this market ratio at very near 15 to 1, 
and believing that this ratio would be permanent, proposed 
(1) gold coins, with 2434 grains, and (2) silver coins, 
with 371% grains of pure metal to the dollar,— 

“The alloy in each case to be one-twelfth of the total weight, which 
will make the unit 27 grainsof standard gold, and 405 grains of stand- 
ard silver. The former,” he continues, ‘‘is exactly agreeable to the 
present value of gold, and the latter is within a small fraction of the 
mean of the two last emissions of [Spanish] dollars—the only ones 
which are now found in common circulation.” g 

The questions before Congress, as enumerated by Hamil- 
ton in this report, were the following : 


1. As to the nature of the money unit 

2. As to the proportion between gold and silver, if coins 
of both metals were to be established 

3. The amount and composition of the alloy 

4. The amount of seigniorage 

5. The number, denomination, sizes and devices of the 
coins 

6. The currency of foreign coins. 

The answer which Hamilton gave to the first and second 
of these questions was simply, That the law should recognize 
and endeavor to make permanent the conditions of the cur- 
rency existing at the time so far as the unit and the concur- 
rent circulation of both gold and silver coins were concerned, 
and should establish and preserve a standard dollar by the 
substitution of national coins for a miscellaneous lot of semi- 
international coins with constantly changing values. 

These principles were practically those presented by Jef- 
ferson in his letter of 1784. In the time intervening after 
that report was written Jefferson had studied with care the 
practical features cf the art of coining as practiced in Europe, 
and had acquainted himself with workers in metal and the 
possibilities of securing officials for the Mint. When the 
Mint was established, in 1792, it was placed under his 
charge in the Department of State. We may conclude 
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then that, while the outline of our system of currency 
was determined by the conditions of colonial trade, its 
distinguishing characteristics may be ascribed in about equal 
measure tothe influence of these three men—-Morris, Jefferson 
and Hamilton. 

In the discussion regarding the Mint and the currency 
during this early period one seeks in vain for any evidence 
of a bimetallic controversy like that of recent times. As a 
state of the currency in every way desirable and convenient, 
bimetallism was an acknowledged fact. It was accepted not 
only as practicable but necessary, and the law which laid 
the foundation of our national coinage system was conceived 
for the purpose of providing the legal conditions necessary 
to its continuance. It had been, and for a long time it 
continued to be, an open question whether the expenditure 
necessary for the establishment of a government mint would 
be a good investment. But when it was determined to 
yodertake this work discussion seems to have become limited 
to the purely practical considerations of convenience in 
the coins. Indeed, little more interest was manifested in 
the subject, at the time, than during the days of the Con- 
tinental Congress. Though the bill was before the Senate 
several times between December 21 and January 9, the only 
reference to it in the Annals of Congress regards the em- 
ployment of officers, the keeping of accounts, and the emblems 
to be borne by the coins. ‘The latter subject occasioned 
an interesting and an amusing discussion in the House, 
and even resulted in a difference between the two Houses. 
The Senate had proposed a representation of the head of the 
President for the time being, with his name, etc., but it was 
objected that to do this was to incur the danger ‘‘ of imitating 
the flattery and almost idolatrous practices of monarchies.” 
Despite the popular ridicule of the idea of ‘‘the people’s 
being, enslaved by their President, and much less by his 
image on their coin,” the House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 24 to 32, refused to recede from its amendment in 
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favor of a design ‘‘Emblematic of Liberty.” The Senate 
ultimately accepted the amendment, but the character of the 
emblem was left entirely to the discretion of the administra- 
tion. 

April 2, 1792, the Act was approved by President 
Washington, who had been authorized the year previous to 
engage artists and procure apparatus, and the work of 
-minting began at once. But the making of coin was a new 
industry in this country. ‘The initial difficulties to be 
overcome were many and great. Workmen were to be 
obtained, and the plant, and the raw material furnished ; 
suitable buildings, furnaces, delicate machinery, dies, rollers, 
presses, drawing and milling machines were wanted; and 
both materials and tools were lacking, and machinists and 
skilled workmen were not easily found. Finally, when the 
Mint was ready tor work, there was little work to be done. 
Coin and bullion were sent in small quantities only, and the 
treasury did not provide means for the purchase of bulliag. 
The expense of refining, much greater then than now, was 
at first borne entirely by the government. Again there 
were no laws which properly protected the government in 
the monopoly of coinage. In the report for 1795, the 
Director of the Mint states that mints were erected at Balti- 
more and elsewhere, professedly to imitate the coins of 
foreign countries and to furnish a debased gold coin for the 
West India market. How much minting they did is not 
stated., 

The minor and technical difficulties relating to methods 
of manufacture and management were gradually overcome, 
partly with, partly without, the aid of legislation. But the 
major difficulty remained: neither coin nor bullion was 
offered at the mint with any regularity or in sufficient quan- 
tities* to employ the mint officials or to affect appreciably 
the coin currency of the country. This lack of material 
was at once a cause and an effect of the difficulties 


* See American State Papers, Finance, I., pp 476 and 504 
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encountered. Neither gold nor silver was produced in the 
country; no private interest existed anxious to avail itself 
of the privilege of having its product gratuitously manu- 
factured by the government; neither was there any induce- 
ment for individuals to offer foreign money for recoinage 
while the foreign coins were convenient and were full legal 
tender. 

Worst of all, the treasury entirely failed to co-operate 
with the mint in the effort to provide a system of national 
coins. Even after inquiry on the part of a House Com- 
mittee, the secretaries refused compliance with a very 
definite provision of the statute, according to which all coin 
received by the government officials in the treasury depart- 
ment was to be sent to the mint and recoined into American 
money before being allowed to pass’ into circulation again. 
It is true that the governmental transactions of receipt and 
in many instances expenditure of moneys took place at 
@istant points. The officials in charge apparently deemed it 
unwise to entail the expense of transportation in both 
directions. Even the money received in Philadelphia was 
not sent to the mint. As late as 1803, the Director of the 
Mint reports that no precious metal had been coined on 
account of the Government of the United States. 

Hamilton had considered three years an ample time for 
the conversion of the coin currency of the country. The 
average annual net ‘‘ordinary’’ receipts of the government 
from 1796 to 1800 were over $8,000,c0o—an amount cer- 
tainly equal to one-half the total amount of coin in the 
country at the time. That the conversion of the coin was 
possible within three years is conclusively shown by these 
figures ; still the average annual coinage at the mint for the 
decade 1795-1805 was only $500,000. If the treasury 
department, which had recommended it, would not conform 
to the law seeking to substitute a national for a foreign coin, 
it was not to be expected that individuals would do so, or 
would voluntarily undertake the task. 
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The few coins that were made were scon exported. The 
cheaper coins—those invariably chosen when preference is 
offered—were the worn and depreciated foreign coins. New 
American coins could not ‘‘drive them out.” English, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese coins circulated freely, and 
from time to time certain of them were made legal tender, 
at specified rates, by tale or weight. The American dollars 
and eagles were exported, because werth more as commodi- 
ties in other markets than as a circulating medium ora 
means of paying debts in the United States. Gold coins 
were not issued until the latter part oZ 1795, and as early as 
1798 it was stated in Congress that a large quantity had 
been seen in a goldsmith’s window in England. ‘‘Thus 
easily do our eagles take their flight. ** 


In the first years of the century the drain of silver dollars 
was so great that the government ceased making them after 
March, 1804, none being issued thereafter until 1836, It is 
worthy of note that this policy was originally adoptec by 
the administration as a means of preventing the exportation 
of coins, and was followed by the mint authorities without 
any specific law authorizing them te refuse to coin silver 
dollars. 

During all this time the mint occupied a precarious posi- 
tion; even its continuance became a matter of dispute. By 
many it was regarded as an expensive luxury, a needless 
burden, which ought not to be borne longer. It was urged 
that it cost $1.00 to coin $10.00. In 1802 a bill to close the 
mint passed the House, but failed in the Senate. After 
extended discussions, the acts were passed providing for the 
continuance of the mint at Philadelphia for a period of from 
one to five years. It was not until 1828 that the bill passed 
Congress providing for its permanent establishment. In 
1782, in the report of the superintendent of finance, it 
was urged that the coins put into circulation should be few 


and simple, in order that they might ‘‘ become familiar to 
+“ Annals of Congress,” sth Cong , Vol. IL, p. 750 
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all ranks and degrees of men.” Nearly two generations ‘ 
passed away before the first American coins, the very coins 
—of gold—which Morris had held we should never need, 
became thus familiar to the people; and the third genera- 
tion was well advanced before a general national coin 
currency was secured by the subsidiary coinage law of 1853 
and che laws of 1864, 1865 and 1866 authorizing the smaller 
token coins. 

Bank-notes were more successful in the competition with 
foreign coins. After 1800 the bank circulation became an 
important factor in the currency of the country. Prior to 
that time the currency of the country was composed almost 
entirely of gold and silver money. Subsequently banks 
came into existence in rapid succession. ‘The Bank of the , 
United States (1791-1811) afforded a reasonably satisfactory 
credit currency ; but its dissolution in 1811 occasioned an 
enormous increase in the credit currency of the country. 
In 1815 the domestic paper which the treasury felt obliged 
to receive was of every degree of unsoundness. Specie 
payments had been -generally suspended in 1814. The 
latter part of the war had been conducted almost entirely 
on treasury notes instead of long loans and bonds. In his 
report of December 6, 1815, Dallas stated that it was im- 
possible to estimate the working value of the income of the 
government. ‘‘T’he possession of funds in one part no 
longer affords evidence of a fiscal capacity to discharge a 
public debt in another part of the Union.” The differing 
values of the foreign coins used established at least seven 
different Standards of value in the current money. The 
situation was as serious as in the days before the adoption 
of the Constitution. 

The period: from 1815 to the panic of 1819 was one 
marked by extreme fluctuations, prices and credits changing 
with war-time rapidity. There were no uniform and con- 
venient instruments of credit; no medium existed for cir- 
culating obligations and facilitating transfers of the 
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evidences of debt; no money of constant value was 
circulated throughout the length and breadth of the land; 
there was no secure basis for any portion of the vast amount 
of credit currency ; no standard or ‘‘common denominator ”’ 
of value. All things were measured in the primitive unit— 
a day’s labor. Net imports rose and fell as follows, in 
millions of dollars: 1814, 12.8; 1815, 106.5; 1816, 130; 
1817, 79.9; 1818, 102.3; 1819, 68. The net ordinary receipts 
of the government were 15.7 million dollars in 1815, 47.7 in 
1816, 33 millions in 1817, 21.6 in 1818, and $24,600,000 in 
1819. Exchange on London, which had fallen to twenty 
per cent discount on the nominal par ($4.444) in 1812, 
was twenty per cent premium in 1816. The depreciation 
of the paper currency was an important element in the 
Situation, and a direct cause of the deranged state of industry 
and commerce. 

‘The evil effects of unsound currency and the necessity for 
a mint and a national system of coinage were felt even more 
strongly after the panic of 1819 and the resumption of specie 
payments by the Bank of England after a suspension of 
twenty-six years. As between individuals, it is contrast 
with others that develops economic wants among nations. 
In international intercourse, trade and competition, it makes 
but little difference how poor the currency of a country may 
be, and indeed its deficiencies are not realized, until other 
nations secure a money of a higher industrial grade. In 
1814 a deranged currency and the suspension of specie pay- 
ments operated as an expelling force. -In 1819 organization 
and system abroad, the rerumption of specie payment in the 
English currency, added an impulse attracting the better 
part of our currency to other countries. 
; As a means of relief from currency difficulties Congress 
chartered the (Second) Bank of the United States in 1816, 
with right to establish branches and with privileges of issue, 
and revived for three years an act making certain foreign 
coins legal tender. Again a bank-note circulation, witb 
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foreign coins as a basis, was accepted as our national cur- 
tency. This secured neither soundness for the credit currency 
of large transactions, nor convenient fractional money for 
retail trade. 

In his report on the banks and the currency in 1820, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Crawford, stated that small notes 
circulated in a majority of the States to the exclusion of 
silver. Small change was not abundant anywhere except in 
Philadelphia, the seat of the mint. ‘Tiickets of 6%, 10, 1234, 
25 and 50 cents, issued by mayors and corporation officers, 
and dollar bills torn in two pieces for the purposes of change, 
were everywhere used. ‘‘ The fractional parts of a dollar,’’ 
he said, ‘‘are so indispensable in the transactions of indi- 
viduals that anything which assumes that character will be 
employed.’’* \ 

Two other plans were proposed in 1816 and 1819 for 
sectiring a better currency, but neither was adopted. First 
it was proposed to prohibit the exportation of coin; for the 
new coins were regularly exported, particularly to India. 
Both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Senate Commit- 
tee reported against the bill proposing the old remedy of a 
prohibition on the exportation. Such a law, they claimed, 
could not possibly be made effectual in any country, least 
of all in the United States; and so far as it was actually 
operative it would be in favor of the more corrupt and dis- 
honest portion of the business community. Congress did 
not commit the folly of enacting this law: the testimony of 
history to the inefficiency of the means was too great. 
Neither did it then adopt the second plan proposed—that of 
reducing the weight of the monetary unit and thus making a 
given amount of metal in the shape of an American coin worth 
more in domestic trade and for the payment of debts at home 
than for export. This plan had been strongly urged in 
1816, and was favorably reported on by a House Committee 
in 1819. In the latter instance it was recommended 

* Report of February 12, 1820 American State Papera, Finance, III, p 494. 
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that a charge of 14.85 grains be made for seigniorage: 
on fractional silver coins, their legal tender quality being 
limited to the payment of debts of five (5) dollars or less, and 
that the weight of the gold coins be reduced about four per 
cent. 

By this time gold had disappeared entirely from. circulation 
and even in goodly measure from the vaults of the banks. 
Their reserve was largely fractional silver. Foreign coins. 
circulated in seaport towns and on the frontiers, where bank 
paper was not received. But again, the only action taken 
by Congress in 1819, was to extend the life of the mint for 
another period of five years, and to continue the legal tender 
quality of certain foreign coins—Spanish coins indefinitely 
and French silver coins for four years. 

The amount of gold and silver coins issued by the mint 
of the United States in each quinquennial period, from 1792 
to 1834, is as follows, in millions of dollars : 


Gold. Silver. 
1794-5 to 1800. ; g š x ; I. I.4 
I8or “f 1805 . A A i F : 1.5 5 
_ 1806 “1810. š a dts . i I7 3I 
Irr “ 1815 i 3 : . . s L4 2.6 
1816 " 1820 ; i P 4 { A 1.8 3.4 
1821 '“ 1825 è . 3 3 : i 6 5.9 
1826 ‘* 1830 . i s . s ; I.3 IL 
I831 “ 183 . : 2.5 8.5 


This period has been called the silver period by the his- 
torian of bimetallism in the United States.* It is much 
more distinctively ‘he period of bank notes and of foreign 
coins. Indeed it can hardly be said to have been a period 
of American coinage. In describing it, Professor McMaster 
says :} 

“ The coinage, though national in name, was not national in value, 
The old stockings of the people were full of coins bearing the stamps 
of many foreign mints, called by ali manner of names, and possessing 
different values in different places. . . . They had been in circu- 
lation long before the war for independence, had seen much service, 


+ Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, of Chicago University 
+ ' History of the People of the United States,” Vol I, p. 189. 
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and were none the better for the wear and tear they had sustained. 
The four pence pieces passed for six and a quarter cents if the inscrip- 
tion was legible, but only for five if smooth and ‘crossed.’ The nine 
pence passed for twelve and a half cents. The pistareen was worth 
twenty cents. The picayune went for six and a quarter cents. 

Some shilling pieces and six pence pieces were to be found in circu- 
lation down even to the Civil War, and were, with the fips, the levies 
and the pistareens, the last relics of a time happily passed away.” 


THE GOLD COIN BILL OF 1834. 


The first important change in the laws relating to our 
coinage system was made in 1834. Its purpose, according 
to the advocates of the measure, was to resuscitate the gold 
currency. ‘The administration had been successful in its 
prolonged contest with the bank. This fact, together with 
the increasing importance of gold mining in the Southern 
States, seems to have been the direct occasion of the law 
and to have determined its character. It was approved by 
President Jackson on June 28. By it the weight of the gold 
coins thereafter issued was to be about six and a quarter per 
cent less than under the law of 1792. ‘This, says Mr. 
Laughlin,* debased the gold coins of the United States 6.26 
per cent, and to that extent the law gave gold a less legal- 
tender value than it had possessed before 1834. (The italics 
are my own.) 

But is this debasement? It would seem rather to bea 
provision for the manufacture of another kind of com- 
modity. Debasement of a coin implies its being calledin by 
the government, in a more or less despotic manner, and the 
enforced substitution of one of less value. It is a deprecia- 
tion of the monetary unit under forms of law, an arbitrary 
political attempt to get something for nothing. In the 
present instance, however, there were very few coins which 
could be called in, nine-tenths of all those issued having been 
exported or melted, and provision was made in the law for 
tating such as still existed and were presented at the Mint 


* History of Bimetalliam im the United States,” p. 70. 
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in proportion to the pure metal they cofttained. Before 1834 
an amount of gold worth 103 or 104 cents had been legal 
tender for $1, But certainly this was not a very valuable 
privilege of which owners of gold were deprived. ‘The old 
gold coins had not served as money in America for twenty 
years and more. 

But it was now desired for two reasons to secure a gold cur- 
‘rency. For twenty years the currency question had been 
under discussion. It had been made the subject of special 
investigations by, and lengthy reports to, Congress. Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, notably Crawford in 1820 and Ingham 
.in 1830, had vied with Chairmen of Congressional Committees 
—Lowndes in 1819, Sanford in 1830, and C. P. White in 
several reports from 1831 to 1834 ;—secretaries had vied 
with chairmen, in preparing extended treatises on the nature 
and character of currency and in devising plans for improv- 
ing the condition of American currency. But Congress 
paid little heed to reports and petitions. ‘The paper currency 
of the country and foreign silver coin continued to serve as 
the money of the community. It was in the interest of 
those who supplied the former to maintain as strong a 
demand and as complete a monopoly as possible. The 
Secretary of the Treasury said in a letter to the Committee 
of Ways and Means that the great evil of the currency was 
the disproportion between the paper in circulation and the 
coin prepared to redeem it, and urged that the first step 
toward a sound currency was to reform the coinage of gold.* 
Only a gold currency, it was claimed, could compete with, 
or form a proper basis for, a paper currency. ‘The fancied 
‘special interest of a particular class, the owners of gold 
mines, added the impulse needed to secure legislation. 

Some sort of currency a community must have. . Indus- 
trial and commercial needs compel its creation. The law 
only regulates it or invites the creation of a particular kind. 
The general public accept foreign coins and a voluminous 

* Quoted in the Debates-in Congress, Vol. X, p 4644. 
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paper currency based on them, despite the disadvantages 
and dangers, until a stronger interest is enlisted in supply- 
ing a better currency. The first requisite of the currency 
for ordinary transactions is that it be simple, convenient and 
uniform. A great variety of bank-notes and of foreign 
coins, of different values in different portions of the trading 
community, cannot constitute a good currency. The first 
improvement to seek is uniformity, and thus familiarity. 
Fips and tuppenny bits will circulate till worn smooth as 
glass, and paper dollars until badly torn, patched and dirty, 
simply because they are familiarly known. It had been 
expected that the Bank would secure the desired end. But, 
in his first message to Congress, in December, 1829, Jackson 
stated that the bank had entirely failed in the effort to 
establish a uniform and sound currency. Certainly this 
statement, and the subsequent policy of the administration 
in the contest with the bank, was not calculated to secure 
to the currency either uniformity or soundness. ‘There was 
thus apparently another reason for currency legislation. 

In the early period the question had been, Shall we have 
American coins? The issue was entirely between the 
acceptance of the system of foreign coins left over from 
colonial days and the substitution of domestic or home-made, 
national, coins. ‘The foreign coins and a paper currency 
won the day. The question now was, Shall we have coin 
or paper, hard or soft money? ‘The practical question 
before Congress concerned the legal restrictions and regula- 
tions necessary to secure the chief requisite of a credit cur- 
rency—soundness. ‘The great desideratum in money is 
stability. That the dollar, the monetary unit, should be 
invariable becomes increasingly important as the use of 
credit instruments is extended. A measure, or standard, 
cannot be good if variable. 

In 1834 the basis of our credit currency was made up of 
foreign coins and the fractional silver coins. Foreign gold 
coins had ceased to be legal tender in 1819. Little gold of 
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any kind, native or foreign, remained in circulation after 
1820. The silver coins were old and worn. The larger 
part were Spanish—the only foreign coins which were legal 
tender from 1827 to 1834. ‘They had been in circulation 
from twenty to one hundred years. The bulk of the cur- 
rency was paper—the notes of a great number of banks. 
These banks were of every degree of solvency, but the 
government received their notes until the issuance of the 
famous specie circular in 1836. American coins were few. 
The old Spanish coins were the nearest existing approxima- 
tion to a standard of value. ‘The currency was neither 
uniform, convenient nor simple, and it was maintained that 
this coinage system was allowed to continue in order to 
promote the use of bank-paper and preserve the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the currency in the interest of gamblers 
and dishonest speculators. 

A new mint had been built in 1831, and a bill to revise 
the coinage system passed in the Senate. From the stand- 
point of the government, there was evident folly in main- 
taining this mint in the comparative idleness entailed by the 
law as it then existed, or in using it to manufacture gold 
and silver for export. The capacity of the mint was double, 
possibly treble, the emount issued in the years immediately 
preceding 1834. It was used, moreover, as it was again 
later when the quantity of gold greatly increased, simply as 
an inexpensive means of getting metal into a convenient 
form for exportation. It was clear that the coinage of gold | 
should be entirely abandoned, or means provided for secur- 
ing the cixculation at home of the coins which were made at 
government expense. Gold had never been an important 
factor in our currency. The premium in New York from 
1827 to 1834 was from three to ten percent. ‘To retain the 
gold coin and make it the chief component of our currency, 
it must be made so as not to be more expensive than the 
silver coin, and together with silver it must also meet the 
conditions of competition with paper. ‘To accomplish these 
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ends was the avowed purpose of the supporters of the Gold 
Coin Bill of 1834. 

On March 29, 1834, Benton introduced in the Senate a 
resolution for a joint committee to report what alterations, 
if any, were necessary to be made :— 

first, in the value of the gold coined at the mint, ‘‘so as 
to check the exportation of that coin, and to restore it to 
circulation.” 

Second, “in the laws relative to foreign coins, so as to re- 
store the gold and silver coins of foreign nations to their 
former circulation within the United States.” 

Third,in the regulations for the collection of the revenue, 
with a view to making the revenue system instrumental in 
“the introduction of gold and silver for the common currency 
of the country.” 

From this presentation of the subject it would appear that 
the ultimate object and the practical difficulties were the same 
in 1834 that they had been in 1792. Little, if anything, had 
been accomplished in the effort to provide the country with 
a sound and uniform currency. ‘The important questions as 
to the nature of the money-unit and the proper legal ratio 
between the two kinds of'coin were still unanswered. 

As finally passed, the law made no change in the silver 
coins, but reduced the weight of the gold eagle to 232 
grains of pure metal, thereby raising the ratio to a trifle 
over 16 to 1—371} to 231, or 16.002. ‘This ratio had been 
proposed by Secretary Crawford ten years earlier. Mr. 
Lowndes had recommended 15.6 to 1 in 1819, though the 
Director of the Mint had at that time reported the ratio of 
16 to r as the market rate prevailing in some parts of 
Europe. A select ccmmittee of the Senate, in 1830, had 
proposed 15.9 to 1, a mean between different legal rates 
established by the various countries of Europe and the com- 
mercial raté prevailing in South America—the country 
whence came our supply of silver. These various recom- 
mendations would indicate honest differences of opinion. 
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The market rate is a matter of fact; but a matter of fact diffi- 
cult to determine with accuracy. As now stated in the 
report of the Director of the Mint, the average rate for the 
year 1833 was 15.93. In 1808, 1812, and 1813 it was above 
16, and prior to 1834 it was frequently above 15.8. Mr. 
Jones, of Georgia, insisted in debate that the divergence of 
the proposed legal rate from the existing market rate was 
only 34 of one per cent, and he justified the mint rate of 16 
to 1 on the ground of a probable further advance in the ratio. 
Mr. Gorham replied that the rate here was 15.63; that in 
France it was 15.68, and in England 15.77. He conse- 
quently maintained that the contemplated regulation con- 
cerning gold coins would add two and one-half per cent to 
the value of gold coins. Assuming the correctness. of his 
figures this makes evident not only the impossibility of 
bimetallism under the new law, but the fact that in passing 
it Congress would be responsible for a perceptible lowering of 
the standard of value—‘‘ the greatest wrong charged against 
the tyrants of the Middle Ages, and one which no modern 
despot has dared to repeat.’’* 

From these statements made in debate, it would appear 
that a bimetallic controversy took place in the Twenty-third 
Congress. Stronger interests had developed on each side. 
Monometallism (of siver money) was the acknowledged 
fact in our coin currency. The standard of value, in so far 
as there was one, was in silver, though it must remain a 
matter of doubt whether the standard was the ideal unit of 
two half dollars, which contained 3714 grains, or the worn 
Spanish coins, which when issued contained, some of them, 
365, and others 374, grains tothe dollar. Silver monometal- 
fism was not, however, so generally accepted in 1830, as the 
permanent policy of the country, as bimetallism had been 
in 1792. It was by many deemed advisable to resuscitate 
the gold currency. If this was to be attempted, the practi- 
cal question of ratio would become the point of issue. 

* Sumner, “ History of American Currency,” p. 111. 
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Should it be less than, equal to, or greater than the 
commercial rate? And what was the real commercial 
rate? The (silver) monometallists who were anxious 
to preserve the standard unchanged, atd fearful lest gold 
should be overvalued in the coins, and thus the standard be 
lowered, sought to place the mint rate lower than the'market 
rate, and insisted on the ratio of 15.625 to 1 as the highest 
which could safely be adopted. In the House this was voted 
too low, the vote standing 52 to 127. Bimetallists—those 
who desired joint circulation of both kinds of coins, the gold 
for the large, the silver for the small, transactions—urged 
that the mint rate for zold might be slightly higher than the 
market rate. Silver being a heavier metal and the coin 
larger, it would circulate in retail trade though undervalued. 
The ratio of 16 to 1 was approved in the House by a vote 
of 145 to 36, the compromise rate of 15.865 having been 
voted down—6g to 112. 

It would thus appear that an honest difference of opinion 
existed both as to what was the commercial value of gold in 
terms of silver and as to how far the legal rate could prac- 
tically diverge therefrom, under.the circumstances then 
existing, without expelling silver or gold from circulation. 
‘The metal market was not active and settled. The original 
unit had not been exactly defined, and the ratio formerly 
adopted, 15 to 1, was founded on information which was. 
more or less vague and incorrect. The conditions had not 
greatly changed in 1834. ‘The situation is made difficult, 
and the making of any dogmatic statement as to the inten- 
tion of the law-makers is prevented by the impossibility of 
ascertaining the facts regarding the market price of metals. 
The result is not clearly proved. Certainly, no active 
business could be conducted in buying up dollars which had 
not been coined.* It seems doubtful whether the standard 
was appreciably reduced, even through the psychological 
influence of the new statute. Neither the movement of the 

* Andrews, ‘‘ Institutes of Rconomics,’”’ p 204. 
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coin nor the change in the standard of value in the com- 
munity would appear co have been automatic to the degree 
implied by the statements of extreme monometallists. 

While the injustice of actual debasement is unquestion- 
able, a doubt may be fairly entertained as to the fact in any 
particular instance. ‘he commercial rate varied from year 
to year* and was different in the different markets with which 
we had direct commercial intercourse; 16 to 1 appears <o have 
been the average market rate. The excess of imports over 
exports of coin and brilion for the years 1834 to 1839 was: 
gold, $23,542,326.00; silver, $26,801,954.00. In the years 
1834 to 1842 silver was coined to the value of $22,295, 339.60, 
while only $19,207,810 worth of gold was coined. It is 
at least doubtful what actually constituted the standard 
of value in the minds of the people in 1834—the American 
coins not in use, the paper currency, or the current Spanish 
coins of which the va-ue as silver was so various. ‘That the 
experiment cost every creditor two and a half cents an every 
dollar, as Mr. Sumner states, is hardly to be believed, in the 
light of the above fgures taken in connection with the 
mania for bank circulation and the enormous speculation of 
the years 1835, 1836 and 1837. 

It is true the ratio adopted proved too high. Siver did 
not fall so low again until 1874.* But how far its adoption 
was due to an error of judgment on the part of sincere 
bimetallists and how far to the desire to ‘‘ encourage and 
protect’’ gold mining in the Southern States, or how far it 
resulted from a diskonest intent to indirectly scaie down 
debts by lowering the value of the monetary unit, cannot be 
determined. Consideration of the political situation leads to 
the inference that it was the intention of the majority of 
those in power to overrate gold slightly. ‘The desire of the 
administration party to secure a specie circulation was pre- 
sumably a prevailing force in the minds of many. Gold 
coins were necessary to the success of their plan. To gold coin 

* See Diagrams IV. and V. 
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should consequently be given the benefit of any doubt. It 
was desired also to extend the market for gold. Small 
amounts had been coming to the mint from North Carolina 
ever since 1804. In 1824 one-fifth and in 1826 one-fourth 
of the total amount coined was ‘‘native.’’ In 1832 there 
came to the mint from the Southern Alleghanies $678,000 
value in gold, and in 1833, $868,000.* 

As early as 1829 a committee had been appointed to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a branch mint in North 
Carolina. One was organized in 1838. ‘The gold-mining 
interests called for congressional action to provide a market 
for gold, and thus raise its price. Finally, a few votes or parts 
of votes came from the political influence of those who were 
in pecuniary difficulties, and were seeking legislative relief. 

But the charge of sinister motives is based quite as 
properly on the manner in which the act was passed as upon 
the speculations on its possible, or knowledge of its actual, 
effects. The bill which had been under discussion during 
the session, and been passed in’ committee of the whole, 
proposed a ratio of 15.625 to 1, and the fractional parts 
alike of the eagle and the dollar were to be depreciated from 
three to five per cent of the standard weight and to be made 
legal tender for $10.00 only. This bill was dropped at the 
close of the session and an entirely new one substituted— 
one differing in principle and establishing the 16 to 1 ratio. 
‘This was discussed in a somewhat slimly attended House 
-only a week before adjournment, and received but scant 
attention in the Senate on the final Saturday morning. The 
vote in its favor in the latter body was 35 to 7. 

Large amounts of gold were immediately coined, and by 
1840 began that excess of exports over imports of silver 
which has been interrupted only three times since then.t 

After 1843 the amount of gold coined exceeded that of 
silver. The discovery of gold in 1848 somewhat reduced its 


* Sumner, “Andrew Jackson,” p. 333. 
+ 1843, 1846-47, 1861. 
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value in the years following, and thus greatly increased the 
divergence between the mint rate and the market rate of the 
metals. In 1850 it became difficult to keep fractional silver 
in circulation. The small coins even were worth more as 
silver than as change, and their worth increased in 1851 and 
1852. Silver was thus gradually demonetized under the 
action of the law of 1834. The monetary standard of the 
United States since 1837 has been 23.22 grains of gold. 


FRACTIONAL SILVER COINS. 


‘The second change of importance which was made in our 
coinage system was the reduction made in the weight of the 
fractional silver coins under the Act of February 21, 1853. 
By the law of 1792 they had contained proportional parts of 
a dollar—41234 grains gross weight, after 1837. By the 
statute of 1853 they were reduced in weight to parts of 384 
grains to the dollar and coined only on Government account. 
‘The provision for free coinage of the silver dollar was not 
changed, but after the act went into effect no deposits of 
silver bullion were received for the purpose of coinage into 
fractional coins, except from the treasurer of the mint. The 
coins were to be sold in exchange for gold in amounts of 
$100 worth or more, face value, and the amount of quarter- 
dollars, dimes and half-dimes to be manufactured was left to 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, the treasurer 
of the mint being authorized to purchase the necessary 
amount of bullion. The smaller silver coins, parts of a 
dollar, were thus made subsidiary and put on the same basis 
as the minor or token coins, the profit on their coinage being 
from time to time turned to the account of the Treasurer of 
the United States. By this act they were made legal tender 
only in payment of debts for sums not exceeding $5.00. 
This amount was increased to $10.00 by the Act of June 9, 
1879. 

This Act of 1853 was the logical outcome of the increase 
in the production of gold after 1848 and the consequent fall 
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in its value as compared to silver. Soon after the discovery 
of new mines of gold the silver coins rose to a premium of 
five per cent and quite rapidly disappeared from circulation. 
The coinage at the mint fell from $2,558,580.00 in 1846 to 
only $774,397.00 in 1851. Small change became very 
scarce. The demand for it is clearly shown in the mintage 
of the depreciated three cent piece which was only 3 fine.* 
The demand is also shown to have been urgent by a con- 
sideration of the amount of the smaller silver coins sold after 
1853—an average of over $5,000,000 worth annually for the 
five years 1853-58. 

Gold and silver coins were now again unequal in value. 
Unless the variation was to be of temporary duration— an 
hypothesis which did not appear reasonable at the time; 
unless the equilibrium was soon to be restored by natural or 
industrial causes and conditions, it was a matter of necessity 
that some alteration bé made. The every day convenience 
of trade and industry demanded it. The alternatives were 
an increase of four or five per cent in the weight of gold in , 
the gold coins, or a corresponding decrease of the silver in 
the silver coins. To the former remedy Mr. Skelton offered 
the objection} that increase in the weight of the gold cur- 
rency of the country would compel a man possessing a 
quantity of gold coin to receive less than a dollar for that 
piece of money stamped with one dollar upon its face. To 
prevent this injustice the government might redeem the old 
coins at their face value in the new ones to be issued, at an 
expense of $15,000,000 or $20,000,000. The one alterna- 
tive government could not afford; the other was virtual 
robbery of the individual by Act of Congress. ‘‘ We should 
meet that difficulty when we return home to our constitu- 
encies,’? remarked Mr. Skelton. Mr. Dunham added: ‘‘It 
is using the power of the government for the benefit of 

* It amounted to nearly $1,100,000 00 1n the years 1851 to 1853, while only $200,- 
ooo worth was issued between 1853, when the coin was reduced (or rather raised) 


to the standard of nine-tenths fine and 1873, when its coinage was discontinued. 
+ Congresstonai Globe, Vol XXVI p 492. 
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capital at the expense of labor—of the rich at the expense 
of the poor.’’* 

It is not to be wondered at that the average Congressman 
should choose rather to reduce the fractional silver than to 
raise the value of the gold coin, although it was clearly recog- 
nized that the disparity in the coins existed because of a fall 
in the value of gold and that so-called theoretical justice de- 
manded an increase in the weight of the gold coin as a means 
at once of equalizing the coins and maintaining the standard. 

That the act could or would depreciate the standard of 
value, or that it did so, is not apparent. ‘I‘rue, fractional 
silver coins are debased coins. They are token coins, and 
the government makes a profit at present prices of about 
fortyt cents on every dollar’s worth sold. But they are 
worth their face value by reason of the fact of the limitation 
of the supply. ‘There is a government monopoly. The 
only way to obtain two half-dollars is to pay their nominal 
value to the government in legal tender. Thus, the stand- 
ard of value cannot be affected. “People are not deprived 
of their rights, laborers are not robbed of their hire, by being 
paid in the debased silver coins. 

It was a condition and not a theory which presented itself 
in 1850. It was a practical diffculty under which the coun- 
try was laboring. The small paper tickets of an earlier 
generation were again coming into use. ‘The object of the 
law was simply to supply small silver change—a much, 
more convenient form of currency. As stated in a petition 
from the New Jersey Legislature, ‘‘It could not in the 
slightest degree disturb the monetary affairs of the nation, 
or infringe existing rights in contracts.’ It might with 
some propriety be urged, as was stated by Mr. Jones, of 
‘Tennessee, that ‘‘making gold the standard was something 
like making standards of tobacco, rice, cotton, or any other 
of the staple productions of the country.’’ Gold at the time 


* Appendix,Congresstonal Globe, Vol. XXVII., p. I91. 
7 + Hstumating silver at 85 cents per ounce. 
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seemed almost as unstable a measure as silver became in the 
years following 1873. But depreciation does not necessarily 
. follow debasement, and in the instance in question was cer- 
tain not to follow. Debasement of the fractional silver coins 
had no more effect than the debasement of the copper coins 
on the fluctuation of the money unit. They were not 
allowed to decline in value. 

Despite the evident public need for a simple and conven- 
ient retail currency, but little interest was taken in the 
bill. It was first introduced by the Finance Committee in 
the Senate, March 8, 1852. On the twenty-ninth Mr. Hun- 
ter asked the Senate to take it up, remarking: ‘‘I believe 
there is no objection to it. We can -pass it this evening.’’ 
‘There appeared to be no objection, and it was ordered en- 
grossed for the third reading, and passed without discussion . 
on the day following. For some reason it did not appear in 
the House until May 3. It was then referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, but was not brought up for dis- 
cussion until February 1, 1853. On that day it was 
introduced with a speech by Mr. Dunham, explaining its 
provisions and the reasons for some four or five proposed 
amendments. It was disctissed on the two following days, 
but only during the morning hour, and was not again 
brought up until February 15, when the amendments were 
voted down by large majorities, and the bill passed as it 
came from the Senate—‘‘ Ayes, 94 ; noes, not counted,” 

The opposition to the bill in the House came almost 
entirely from those who insisted that, in spite of the limita- 
tion as to the amount to be coined, the bill depreciated the 
standard and provided for the issuance of a new kind of coin 
which would complicate rather than simplify the monetary 
system. ‘The reverse proved to be the case. The coin intro- 
duced increased the uniformity in our coinage system and 
met the wants of the trading community. 

‘There seems to have been no opposition on the part of 
bimetallists. 
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The discussion of the bill does not indicate the existence 
of any firm conviction of the desirability or the feasibility 
of securing concurrent circulation by making the mint ratio 
the same as the market ratio. The usual charges were 
made that the government was “tinkering” with the 
currency and that the act was mere legislative quackery, 
and inaction was declared to be the best remedy for the ex- 
isting trouble. But no serious effort was made to obtain 
bimetallism. For a number of years gold had been unmis- 
takably the standard and the supporters of the measure 
distinctly avowed their intention to let it remain so; to cause 
legal recognition of the fact, and in part to adapt silver to 
this standard by reducing the weight of the coins most 
needed in retail trade so that they would be below par as 
merchandise. Nothing is said in the act about the dollar— 
the coin which practically had never been coined ; but in his 
speech introducing the bill in the House, Mr. Dunham 
expressed the desire of the committee to have the standard 
currency consist of gold only, and stated that the effect of 
the bill would be to make the proposed silver coins entirely 
subordinate by reason of the degree of their debasement ; 
that they would be used rather as token than as standard 
currency, ‘“‘ applicable and convenient, not for large but for 
small transactions.’’ *° 

It is indicative alike of the small amount of interest 
manifested in the subject and of the carelessness of legisla- 
tors that the first section of the bill stated that it was to go 
into effect in June, 1852. It was the expectation of the 
Senate Committee that it would be passed the first ses- 
sion, but it was delayed until near the end of the second 
session and passed in the House as it came from the Senate ; 
this provision of the first section, therefore, required the 
impossible, and it was necessary to rectify the blunder by a 
clause in the Deficiency Bill, The Act went into effect 
April 1, 1853. 

In the light of the current discussion of the currency 
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question it is interesting to note that the protective argu- 
ment was used in 1853 in behalf of a single gold standard 
and a gold currency just as it is now urged in favor of the 
free coinage of the silver dollar. Gold is the production of 
our own country: silver isnot. Let us, therefore, it was 
urged, use our own productions and in so far increase their 
value. It is another instance of attempt to make private 
interest appear public blessing, if not to substitute private 
for public benefits. 

After 1848 the amount of gold coined each year at the 
mints of the United States increased as follows, in millions 
of dollars: 1849, 9; 1850, 32; 1851, 62.6; 1852, 56.8. 
No one could suppose that such a quantity of coin would be at 
once introduced into the circulation of thecountry. Putting 
the metal through the mint was simply an easy way of getting 
it manufactured into a marketable form. Provision was 
consequently made in this Act for the manufacture of bars 
or ingots, either of pure or standard metal, at a charge, not 
above cost, to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
By this provision it becomes possible, in part at least, to 
separate the metal designed for use in the arts from that 
which is to go into circulation as coin and to place the 
expense for manufacture of the latter only on the government 
and thus on the general public. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE MINT. 


The act of February 12, 1873, was at once a codification 
and a revision of the laws relating to the coinage system of 
the United States and to the business of minting. It is 
entitled: “An Act revising and amending the Laws relative 
to the Mints, Assay-offices, and Coinage of the United 
States.” By it our coinage system was somewhat extended 
and the work of making coins more carefully systematized. 
The many provisions of the sixty and more different laws 
regarding the mint and its branches, the assay offices, and 
the coinage of the United States, which had been enacted in 
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the eighty years preceding and were-still in force, were 
incorporated into a single statute. Inconsistencies were 
removed; discrepancies rectified; and the whole body of 
enactments simplified as far as possible. It was spoken of 
in debate* as “a code for the government of the whole 
subject, carefully drawn, after months of thorough prepara- 
tion, as the result of the best judgment of the department 
and the country.” 

The Bureau of the Mint was established in the treasury 
department, for purposes of supervision over the various 
branches of the service, and for the collection of statistics. 
Further changes in the law were adopted, but they relate 
chiefly to the business methods employed, or to be employed, 
in the mints and the assay offices. ‘The law principally con- 
cerns administration, specifying the manner in which govern- 
ment officers shall perform their duties. It had been drafted 
by the Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. John Jay 
Knox, and was designed to facilitate public business and to 
promote the efficiency of the government service. 

Three changes were made in the kinds of coin to be issued. 
One copper coin, the two-cent piece, was omitted from the 
list of coins the Director of the Mint was authorized to have 
coined, The coinage of three silver coins, the half-dime, 
the three-cent piece and the dollar, was also discontinued. 
The manufacture of a trade dollar was authorized. But no 
change whatever was made in regard to the gold coins to be 
manufactured. 

Purely practical reasons were given for each of these 
changes in the list of coins. The ‘wo-cent piece had not 
found a ready market. ‘The public did. not care for it, 
though it might make use of a two-and-a-half-cent piece. 
The half-dime and three-cent piece in silver were incon- 
venient coins, like the gold dollar, which has since been 
discontinued. f 


* By Mr Casserly, in the Senate, January 9, 1871. Comgressronai Globe, 3 Sess., 
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The silver dollar.for some years had been worth about 
$1.03 in gold; since the passage of the Gold Coin Bill of 
1834 the fine silver in a silver dollar (37114 grains) had 
been worth somewhat more than 23.22 grains of fine gold, 
and as a consequence the silver dollar had not circulated in 
the country. It was used chiefly ‘‘as a convenient portion 
of silver in the laboratory of the metallurgist, or was hoarded 
as an object of curiosity.”’"* The average amount annually 
issued from 1839 to 1869 was only a little over 100,000, and 
of the total 8,031,238 issued between 1792 and 1873, nearly 
one-half were made in the years following 1865, and were 
manufactured almost exclusively forexport. In 1804, when 
it became apparent that these coins were not used to form 
part of the currency of the country, but were exported to 
the West Indies, the administration saw fit, without the 
sanction of the law, to discontinue their issue. In 1873 the 
officers of the government recommended simply that 
authority to manufacture be withdrawn, and it was so 
enacted. i 

Quite other reasons have since been assigned by some, 
both for the recommendation and for its acceptance by Con- 
gress. The anticipated decline in the value of Silver, it has 
been claimed, led to the demonetization of silver in 1873. 
Some feared and many fully expected a change in the rela- 
tion of the two metals, and hence secured a revision of the 
law in order to insure themselves against loss or to prepare 
the way for reaping immense harvests through the fluctuation 
in prices and the fall in values. On the other hand, it is 
maintained that the great decline in the value of silver was 
as little foreseen, and could have been as little foreseen, in 
1873, as was the earlier decline in the value of gold. Cer- 
tainly, accusation of the legislators of either period is, to 
say the least, uncelled for. 

The debates of 1873, as of 1853, have record of no 
bimetallic controversy. In each instance, more particularly 

* Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1876, p. 168 
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the latter, its occasion had been lacking. Between 1862 
- and 1876 we had a paper currency. Both gold and silver 
coins of every kind and description, and in a measure even 
copper coins, were driven from circulation by the notes of 
the treasury, of the national banks, and of individuals. 
‘They had ceased to be part of the circulating medium of the 
country. They would be returned only upon the with- 
drawal of the depreciated paper. It was even questioned in 
debate why the government should consider the relative 
merits of two kinds of coin neither of which the country 
possessed! As between the two, there was apparently no 
thought of so changing the mint rate as-to insure their joint 
circulation, except on the part of those who opposed any 
debased currency whatsoever—even the fractional. No one 
proposed to attempt the re-establishment of bimetallism. 
For that purpose, the depreciation of the silver dollar three 
per cent or more would have been necessary, and some plan ` 
fer forcing the depreciated paper to par and maintaining it 
in a state of convertibility must have been adopted. 

How far coming events cast their shadows before is ever a 
difficult matter to determine, but that the changes of the 
years from 1871 to 1876 could have been anticipated by Mr. 
Knox in preparing his report in 1869 hardly seems probable. 
It is certain that the average Congressman in 1873 would not 
have found it possible to make the most vague approxima- 
tion to the rate which was necessary to secure bimetallism 
throughout the decade that followed. That the victor in the 
Franco-Prussian war would be able to compel the payment 
of a gigantic war indemnity of $1,009,000,000, and would 
make use of the opportunity to change the currency of 
Germany from silver to gold, as a means of aiding industrial 
development; that between 1871 and 1874 nearly every 
‘country in Europe would close its mint to the coinage of 
silver and keep it closed ; and that the demand for silver in 
the countries of the East, India and China, would greatly 
decline ; that the production of silver would double, treble 
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and quadruple even between 1868 and 1878; that an almost > 
unprecedented industrial depression would follow the panic 
of 1873; that these, or any such fortuitous concatenation of 
events could have been foreseen, and the fall in the value of 
silver, as measured in gold, been predicted with any accuracy, 
is highly improbable. In any case the very best policy, the 
one which most completely protected the interests of the whole 
community was, perhaps, the one adopted in the Act of 
1873. j 

The fall in silver, coming as it did so shortly after the 
failure of the Greenback party in 1874, gave rise to bitter 
feelings against those who secured the enactment of the 
Mint Law of 1873. Extremists even went so far as to say 
that silver had been demonetized by clandestine legislation. 
Nor has this belief disappeared with the progress of time ; it 
is still current, though quite unwarranted, as shown by the 
history of the bill in its passage from drafting to final enact- 
ment. It was practically before Congress and before the 
country for about four years. In his report in 1869 the 
Director of the Mint urged the restoration of a silver cur- 
rency ‘‘for change,” in lieu of the postal and small-note 
currency, as the first step toward and ‘‘an important adju- 
vant to a general resumption of specie payments.’ A year 
later he stated that a number of our leading commercial 
newspapers had emphatically endorsed the plan and he ex- 
pressed the belief (1870) that the product of silver in Nevada 
and Colorado would be sufficient to meet the demand. His 
proposition was for a very much more debased kind of coin 
than those formerly in use, and in defence of the system he 
quoted the following significant language: ‘‘ This is not a 
scheme for debasing the standard of value. Its only object 
is to restore silver on such a basis, under legal sanctions, as 
will enable it to keep its subsidiary place, whether the chief 
currency be paper, as it now is, or gold, as we hope it will 
soon be.’’* 


* Finance Report, 1870, p. 422. 
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The draft of a bill in which the plati was systematically 
worked out had been sent, during the year 1869, to promi- 
nent financiers and the important government officials, for 
suggestion and comment. In its perfected form it was in- 
troduced into the Senate by Mr. Sherman, April 28, 1870, 
and referred to the Finance Committee. The letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the report by Mr. Knox 
explaining the provisions of the bill were printed with the 
bill. 

After a careful investigation the bill was reported i9 ` 
December following. It was discussed during the morning 
hours of January 9 and January ro, 1871, and passed on the 
second day by a vote of 36 to 14, 22 being absent. Justa 
year later, January 9 and 10, 1872, the bill was discussed 
in the House,* and recommitted. On February 9 it was 
again introduced. Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, who then 
had the bill in charge, explained in his speech opening the 
discussion that Section 16 provided for a dollar coin of 384 
grains of silver », fine, '‘ making it a subsidiary coin in har- 
mony with the silver coins of less denomination, to secure 
its concurrent circulation with them.’’t He was followed 
by Mr. Stoughton, of Michigan, who continued the expla- 
nation of the bill. In the course of his speech he made the 
following perfectly plain statement: ‘‘The office of the 
silver or ‘subsidiary’ coins is to supply the public want 
for small change. They are made the tokens of value, not 
the value itself, and are designed only for exchange and 
circulation at home, up to but never in excess of the require- 
ments of trade.” 

It would thus appear that the Committee of Coinage, 
Weights and Measures was not endeavoring to conceal its 
intentions. ‘They proposed to carry out the recommendation 
of the Director of the Mint and provide for the restoration 


of silver to its place as a subsidiary coin in our currency, 
* Mr. Kelly had introduced the bill (HL R. No. 5) ın the new Congress. 
t Congresstonal Globe, Second Session Forty-second Congress, p. 2306. 
Í Congressional Globe, Second Session Forty-second Congress, p. 2309. 
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making this the first step toward a resumption of specie pay- 
ments and a complete restoration of the currency of ante- 
bellum days. ‘The final vote in the House was taken under 
a suspension of the rules, when a substitute bill was passed 
May 27, 1872, by a vote of 110 to 13. 

Nearly another year elapsed before the bill was passed in 
the Senate, on January 17, 1873. It had received twenty 
amendments on its journey through the latter body. ‘The 
House did not concur. ‘The Senate insisted. Conference 
became necessary to pass the bill. The report of the Con- 
ference Committee was agreed to, the House receding from 
its opposition to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
1, 2, 3) 5, 7, IO, II, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 20, and the 
wording of the other amendments being so changed as to be 
acceptable to both Houses, ‘Ihe exact character of the bill 
was thus finally determined in conference committee, but its 
main features, so far as a change of the coinage is concerned, 
had been under contemplation for nearly four years. If the 
charge of clandestine legislation is preferred against the 
legislators of 1873 it must be urged with equal force at the 
bar of public opinion against many another Congress whose 
most important acts have been shaped by a Conference Com- 
mittee chosen to remove the points of disagreement between 
Senate and House. 

As late as the beginning of the year 1872 it appears to 
have been a matter of doubt whether the silver coins were 
sufficiently debased under the Act of 1853, to keep them in 
circulation. On January 8 Mr. Kelly introduced a resolution 
‘which was read, considered, and adopted by the House,” 
instructing the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures 
‘to inquire and report whether the intrinsic value of the 
silver coinage is not above that of other nations and greater 
than is necessary in coins designed for subsidiary purposes 
only, and to be retained permanently in the country.” 

The difference in European systems of coinage was five 
per cent, whereas in ours the smaller silver coins were then 
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worth only about four per cent less than the standard gold 
coins. To-day they are worth about forty per cent less, and - 
the inducement to counterfeit has become correspondingly 
»great. 

Moreover, the recommendations of the mint authorities 
and the action of Congress. were quite in harmony with 
another attempt which was making at this time—that in 
favor of an international coinage system. 

On February 8, 1870, Mr. Sherman introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution in the Senate : 

“í Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incom- 
patible with the public interests, to invite a correspondence 
with Great Britain and other foreign Powers, with a view to 
promote the adoption by the Legislatures of the several 
Powers of a common unit and standard of an international 
gold coinage, and that such correspondence be submitted to 
Congress for its information and action.” 

The Forty-first Congress was at least consistent. It did 
not attempt, as did a later one, to secure an international 
agreement for a common unit and by its own act put another 
barrier in the way. It rather undertook to bring the currency 
system of the United States into accord with that of the most 
completely developed of her sisters in the family of nations. 

Finally, as if to remove the last shadow of doubt as to the 
definite intentions of the administration, we have the recom- 

mendation of the Secretary of the Treasury in his report for 
` 1872, issued when the bill was in its last days. Silver had 
already begun to depreciate. Its use as currency had been 
discontinued by Germany and some other countries, The 
amount mined was at the same time increasing. Believing 
that the depreciation of silver was likely to continue, 
the Secretary urged such alterations in the Mint Bill as 
would ‘‘prohibit the coinage of silver for circulation 
in this country.” He held that no attempt should be 
made to introduce the use of silver as currency, but ‘‘that 
the coinage should be limited to commercial purposes, 
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and designed exclusively for commercial uses with other 
nations.’’ 

It was in carrying out the policy, recommended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that authority was given to manu- 
facture the ‘‘Trade-dollar.’’ In attempting to determine 
the motives which led to the discontinuance of the silver 
dollar due consideration must be given to this fact, that 
the same act grants the right to have the more valuable 
trade-dollar manufactured at the mint. ‘The history of the 
trade-dollar also offers an exceedingly ee lesson in 
the operation of currency laws.* 

Section 21 of the Act of 1873 provided that any owner 
of silver bullion might ‘‘ deposit the same at any mint to be 
formed into bars, or into dollars of the weight of four 
hundred and twenty grains Troy, designated in this act as 
trade dollars, and no deposit of silver for other coinage shall 
be received, . . . the charges for converting standard 
silver into trade dollars shall equal but not exceed r 
the actual average cost to each mint and assay office of the 
material, labor, wastage and use of machinery employed,” 
these to be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Under this provision the amounts issued in millions of dollars 
were: in 1873, 1.2; in 1874, 4-9; in 1875, 6.3; in 1876, 
6.2; in 1877, 13-1. The coinage was partially suspended 
in October, 1877, and finally discontinued by the act of 
February 22, 1878. 

The legal tender quality of the -trade-dollar, limited to 
amounts not exceeding five dollars in any one payment, was 
entirely removed by the act of July 26, 1876; yet as many of 
these coins were made after this date as before, and they 
remained in circulation for a number of years after their coin- 
age had been entirely disallowed. That is to say, the Ameri- 
can people persisted for several years in having manufactured 
and in using a coin to which Congress gave no sanction 


* A detailed account of the life of this coin is given w the Rail of the Director 
of the Mint for 1887, pp 96-100. 
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other than the guarantee of an honest and efficient mint. 
From 1873 to 1875 these coins cost somewhat more than a 
dollar each in the United States, and hence no one could 
afford to use them as money, either in paying debts or 
buying goods. It was only by exporting them to China 
and the East that the expenses of their coinage could be 
met. In 1876 and 1877, however, they cost less than a 
dollar apiece to manufacture, * and as the public generally con- 
tinued to receive them at their face value, holders of bullion 
found it profitable to send it to the mint for coinage, as pre- 
scribed by the Act of 1873, into a 420-grain trade-dollar. 

Of the total amount coined,t+ one-fifth (7,689,036) was 
redeemed at face value, in exchange for standard silver 
dollars or subsidiary silver coins, under the act of March 3, 
1887. Nearly all the remainder have been permanently 
exported. So far as our currency is concerned, therefore, 
the trade-dollar has become a thing of the past. 

The Act of 1873 thus appears to have been an attempt to 
vemonetize rather than to demonetize silver. By the Act 
of 1834 silver, as compared with gold, had been undervalued 
in our coinage. From about 1840 down to 1875 the 371% 
grains of fine silver in a dollar had been worth more than 
the 23.22 grains of fine gold in a dollar—from one to ten 
cents more. During all this time Congress had failed to 
rectify the mistake, if mistake it was, that had been made 
in 1834, and as a consequence the American people had 
used a gold currency. Silver had not been monetized ; 
indeed, it was demonetized by the public during this period. 
The only monetization took place under the Act of 1853, 
‘debasing the fractional silver currency and limiting the 
right of manufacture by abolishing ‘‘free coinage” and 
creating the government monopoly. 

The Act of 1873 was supplementary to the Act of 1853 
and conceived with the same intent. The circulation of 


= See Diagram, 
$ 35,965,924 
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postal currency had driven silver coins out of circulation 
during the Civil War and the years subsequent thereto. 
The proposition was made in 1869 to restore silver to its 
position as a subsidiary coin, the supply from Nevada and 
Colorado, it was believed, making this feasible. Any excess 
in the silver product for export was to be in the form of a 
‘‘trade-dollar.’’ An American silver coin had never been 
the chief component of American currency, and there was 
at that time no apparent reason for attempting to introduce 
it. Fora generation silver had been used as the metal of 
our subsidiary coins., It remained, then, to bring the dollar 
into harmony with the fractional coins or to retire it from 
the circulation. The latter alternative was chosen, although 
the former had been recommended. Provision was made at 
the same time for the manufacture of coins of a convenient 
form, with quality and quantity of metal marked upon each, 
which could be used in trade with countries having a silver 
currency. 

The important effect of this law, and of the provision of 
the revised statutes (1874) which deprived the silver dollar 
of legal tender quality, was that they prevented a use of sil- 
ver which, under laws previously in force, would inevitably 
have followed the fall in the value of silver (1876) and the 

_ failure of the Greenback movement. Whether or not this 
was a desirable result is a much disputed question. ‘The 
belief that it was not has led to the persistent effort of the 
last fifteen years to extend the use of silver. It is with the 
passage of the Act of January 14, 1875, providing for the 
resumption of specie—that is, gold—payments on the out- 
standing obligations of the government, that the real bi- 
metallic controversy in this country begins. It has been carried 
on alike by those personally interested, as they believe, in 
maintaining the stability of our measure of value and stand- 
ard of payments and by those who are anxious for the general 
welfare and believe that industrial growth and prosperity, as 
well as political justice, demand a composite unit of value. 
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‘Thus far this movement for bimetallism has resulted in 
three apparently quite fruitless attempts to secure inter- 
national agreement regarding the coinage of gold and 
silver,* and in the two acts requiring the United States Gov- 
ernment to purchase silver as the basis of a paper currency. 

By the Act of February 28, 1878, the coinage of the stand- 
ard silver dollar was authorized and zts legal tender quality 
restored, But, the coinage was fixed within definite limits 
and to be made on government account only. The Secretary 
of the Treasury was instructed to purchase not less than two 
nor more than four million dollars’ worth of silver per month 
and have tt coined into standard dollars. He was also author- 
ized to issue certificates for the deposit of these coins, which 
should be receivable for customs, taxes and all public dues, 
and when so received might be reissued. Nearly 400,000,- 
ooo were coined under this act, of which about 60,000,000 
remain in circulation ; the remainder are covered by certifi- 
cates, or are lying idle in the vaults of the government. 

The ‘Act of July 14, 1890, known as the Sherman Act, 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase four and 
one-half million (4,500,009) ounces of silver per month, or 
such part thereof as may be offered for sale at prices below 
$1.29 per ounce, and to issue Treasury Notes in payment. 
‘These notes are a legal tender at their face value ‘‘in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, except when otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract.” ‘They are redeemable 
in either gold or silver coin at the option of the secretary. 
The government is thus made a regular purchaser of silver, 
which it uses as the basis of a paper currency that increases 
from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year, according as the 
price of silver rises or falls. Thus far the administration, 
Democratic as well as Republican, has been able to redeem 


the Treasury Notes in gold. 
ARTHUR B. WOODFORD. 
School of Soctal Economics. 


* Held at Paris in 1878 and 188r, and at Brussels in 1892. 
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* STATEMENT A. 


Showing the various coins issued from the mints of the United 
States, the date at which they were authorized and discontinued, and 
the legal tender quality of each. 


Authorized. Discontinued. Legal Tender. 
Goxp (6, 2 discontinued). 


Double-eagle, . . Mch.3,1849,...... For any amount. 


Bagle,...... Apr. 2,1792, .-..-. 
Half-eagle,. . . END Ya Fe taste Vine af 
Quarter-eagle, . . SE ood l AR cosets fe 
Dollar, ..... Mch. 3, 1849, Sept. 26, 1890, a 


Three-dollar piece, Feb. 21,1853, e 


SILVER (8, 4 discontinued). 


Dollar, ..... Apr. 2, 1792, .. +... (Except 1874-1878). 
: For any amount until 
é Feb. 21, 1853; then 
pega DO oooi | mente 
Dime, . .. “ Lip Df, antl June 9, 1879; 
Halfdime,. 2| “Feb, 12,1873, | E AN 
since then. 
Three-cent piece, Mch, 3, 1851, $ 30c. 


Twenty-cent piece, Mch. 3,1875,May 2, 1878, {For any ding Bsn. not 


Trade-dollar, . . Feb.12,1873, Feb.22,1878, servers Poe 
176. 


COPPER (2, discontinued). 


Centr n a a aa SAP 2, , 1792, Feb. ar 1857, 
Half-cent, . 


BRONZE (2, I discontinued). 


. i , 
Two-cent piece, . Apr.22,1864, Feb. 12, 1873, 1 as nnii Moh 3, 65. 
ioc. till Mch. 3, 1865. 
Cent, .  .... oe we ets 


4c. till Feb. 12, 1873. 
25c. thereafter. 


NICKEL (3, 2 discontinued). 

Cent. es Feb.21, 1857, Apr. 22,1864, 3 

Three-cent piece, . Mch. 3, 1865,Sept.26,1890, T ult pebi in, 73. 
To till Feb. 12, ’73. 


Five-cent piece, May 16,1866, 250. thereafter 
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STATEMENT B. * 


Showing the weight and fineness of the gold and silver coins under 
the various statutes, the number of grains to the dollar being given 
in each case. 

April 2, 1792. June 28, 1834. 
Gross Pure Gross Pure 
weight. Standard, metal. welght Standard metal. 


Gold coins,. ... 27 n, 24% 25.8 899225 23.2 
416 K 371} 
I:I5 


Silver coins, 


Ratio of pure metal, 23$: 371} or I : 16.002 


January 18, 1837. 
TOSS Pure 
weight. Standard. metal. 


Gold coins,. . 2... 2 ee et ee ee 25.8 aoa 23.22 
Silver coins, 2... 6. ee ee eee 412$ wy 3714 
Ratio of pure metal, ©... 1. ee eee 1:15.99 
February 21, 1853. February 12, 1873. 
Gross Pure Gross Pure 
weight. Standard. metal. weight Standard, metal, 
Fractional silver coins, 384 Bt 3454 385-8} To 347.22 
Trade-dollar, .... 420 ys 378 


STATEMEN™ C. 


Showing the coinage of gold and silver at the mints of the United 
States by periods, together with the total production from the mines 
of the country since 1792. 


Gold Silver 

to the valne ot to the value of 

1792-1833, © se et es $11,825,890.00 $36,275,077 90 

1834-1852, 6 ee ee ee 224,952,920.00 42,966,776.60 

1853-1892, s Se ee es 1,345,578,425.50 578, 126,532.60 

1792-1892, © 6 6 ee ee eee $1,582, 367,235.50 $657,368, 387.10 

Production, ......... $1,904,381,769.00  $1,073,172,000.00 

Fractional Silver 

Silver Dollars. to the value of 

1792-1833, © © - ee ee ee "$1,439,517 $34,835,560. 90 

1834-1852, © 6 ee ee es 1,067,373 41,899, 403.60 
1853-1873, - + + tt es 5,524,328 

1853-1892, 6 6 se ee ee 122,647,525.60 
1878-1892, Se ee es 413,988,735 
1873-1878 (Trade-dollars), . . 35,965,924 


* Except the three-cent plece (March 3, 1851), whick was % fine; weight changed 
to standard March 3 1853. 


+ Bquals 25 grams. 
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DIAGRAM I.—Gold and Silver Coinage of the Mints of the 
United States (1834-1892). 
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DracraM I.—Coining Value of the Gold and Silver Produced. 
from the Mines of the United States (1853-1891). 
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TABLE I1I—(Continued). 
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SILVER 


18,850,500 





1621—1640 a.e. 17,712,000 


se 15,165,000 
1681—1700......... 15,385,500 
1701—1720 .....+ 16,002,000 
1721—1740 aneo . 19,404,000 
1741—1700 asme 28,901,500 


TABLE V. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL, PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THR 
WORLD BY PERIODS FROM 1492 to 1880. 


From Soetbeer, as quoted in Laughlin's “ History of Bimetallism in 
the United States,” pp. 217-219. 


GOLD. 
$4,045,500 

4,994,000 

5,995,400 


SILVER, 
1761—1780... . „$29,388,250 
1781—1800.....e+4 89,557,750 
1801—1810 ..... «. 40,286,750 
1811—1820... es. 24,884,750 
1821—1830... e... 20,725,250 
1831—1840.......+4 26,840,250 
1841—1860 onsen. 85,118,750 
1851—1855 ........ 89,875,000 
1856—1860 ........ 40,725,000 
1961—1865........ 49,550,000 





17,165,500 


1876—1880.......-.112,500,000 
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GOLD. 
$14,441,750 
12,408,500 
12,400,000 
"7,988,000 
9,915,750 
14,151,500 
88,104,250 
187,775,000 
148,725,000 
129,123,000 
188,850,000 
119,050,000 
119,976,000 
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Dracram I{1L—Annual Production of Gold and Silver in the 
World (coining value), for the calendar years 1873-1891. 
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DiacGRram IV.—Commercial Ratio of € 
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DIAGRAM V.—Value of an Ounce of fine Silver at 
average quotation (1833-1892). 
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MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


EIGHTEENTH SESSION. 


The Eighteenth Scientific Session of the Academy was 
held in Philadelphia on Thursday, February 23, at the New 
Century Club, at 8 p. m. 

The Secretary announced that the following papers had 
been submitted to the Academy since the last meeting : 

146. By Judge JOHN BROOMALL, Media, Pa: Compulsory Voting, 
Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1893. 

147. By Professor J. B. CLARK, of Smith College: Surplus Gains of 
Labor. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1893. 

148. By Hon. J. H. WALKER, Worcester, Mass.: Banking System— 
Old and New. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1893. 

149. By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Esq., Boston, Mass.: Our Failures in 
Municipal Government. Printed in the ANNALS, May, 1893. 

150. By FREDERICK H. CoorH, New York City: Province of Sociology. 

151. By MAURICE BLOCK, Member of the Institute of France, Paris : 
Le Mouvement des idées économiques en France, Printed in 
the current number of the ANNALS. 

152, By Professor ALFRED MARSHALL, of Cambridge: Consumers’ 
Surplus, Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1893. 

153. By G. H. BATCHELOR, Indianapolis: Progressive Taxation. 

154. By President Issac SEARPLESS, of Haverford College: Rela- 
tion of the State to Education in England and America. Printed 
in the ANNALS, May, 1893. 


President Isaac Sharpless then read a paper on ‘‘ The Rela- 
‘tion of the State to Education in England and America’’ 
(No. 154), which was discussed by several of the members 
present. 
NINETEENTH SESSION. 

The Nineteenth Scientific Session of the Academy was 
held in Philadelphia on Thursday, April 27, at the Art Club, 
at 8 p. m. 

(150) 
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The Secretary announced that the following papers had 
been submitted to the Academy : 


155. By Guo. K. Holmes, Washington : The Peons of the South. 

156. By Professor LESTER F. WARD, EE Political Ethics 
of Herbert Spencer. 

157. By Professor JAMES MAVOR, of the University of Toronto: The 
Relation of Economic Study to Public and Private Morality. 
Printed in the current number of the ANNALS. 

158. By R./T. COLBURN, Elizabeth, N. J. : Taxation of Large Estates. 
Printed in the current number of the ANNALS. 

159. By Wm. F. HARDING, Bloomington, Ils. : A Successful School 
Savings Bank. 

160. By Jouw A. Hozgson, London: Objective and Subjective View 
of Distribution. 

161. By Hon. CARROLL, D. WricHt, Washington: Relation of Eco- 
nomic Conditions to the Causes of Crime. Printed in the 
ANNALS, May, 1893. 

162, By Professor Joun J. McCoox, of Trinity College: The Tramp. 

163. By Professor S. M. MacVane, of Harvard University: The 
Austrian Theory of Value. ` 

164. By Professor Joan R. Commons, of Indiana University : Bullion 
Notes and an Elastic Currency. 


The President then introduced , Professor Lester F. Ward, 
who read a paper on ‘‘The Political Ethics of Herbert 
Spencer’’ (No. 156). 

The speaker criticised the rank which Mr. Spencer gives 
to ethics in his scheme of philosophy. ‘‘ He has made it,” 
he said, ‘‘ the great end of all his labors, while from the very 
character of his ‘ethics,’ the doctrine that happiness is the 
end of action, and the argument that this will ultimately be 
attained through altruistic action becoming that which 
yields the greatest happiness—the most egoistic—it is 
evident that ‘ethics’ relates to a theoretically transient state 
of society, which is to pass away as soon as altruistic and 
egoistic actions shall have become mutually adjusted. 
‘Ethics,’ therefore, during this transition period, is merely a 
department of sociology, and only entitled to a subordinate 
place in the sociological scheme. 


XY 
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“The fundamental principle which seems to underlie 
every statement of Mr. Spencer’s works is that of self 
adjustment. To his mind the arch offender against the laws 
of nature is Government. He can see no bond of mutuality 
between the government and the citizen. With him the 
former is an outside power, working against the latter and 
for itself alone.’’ 

After having taken up various opinions set forth in Mr. 
Spencer’s works, Professor Ward observed that, in compar- 
ing his later with his earlier writings, there was evidently a 
gradual dying out of his warmer and more sympathetic 
impulses, which, at’ the beginning of his career, made him 
the friend of all who suffered from the effects of an imper- 
fect social state. 

‘It is simply astonishing,” said the speaker, ‘‘ that the 
great exponent of the law of evolution in all other depart- 
ments should so signally fail to grasp that law in this highest 
department. -The extreme olf tangere individualism with 
which the entire social philosophy of Herbert Spencer is 
permeated must, in spite of all disclaimers, impart to it the 
character of a gospel of nihilism.” 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. 

Mr. Emory R. Johnson spoke in substance, as follows: 
Herbert Spencer is a striking illustration of two facts. 
He shows how a man eminent in one branch of science may 
go quite astray in another field of thought ; by carrying the 
laws valid among those kinds of investigation with which, 
as a biologist, he is most familiar, into social science he is 
led into error. But Spencer is also a man who does not 
shrink from the conclusions to which his premises lead him. 
Starting out with certain abstract principles of justice he is 
Jed to look upon state interference as pernicious. He is an 
ultra-individualist. But the facts of society run counter to 
his theories. As Professor Ward has said, he has neglected the 
integration of functions that accompanies the development 
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of the organism, biological or social. With the progress 
of society into higher political, economic and intellectual 
life, integration takes place. What economists call the law 
of social solidarity comes to have wider application. To 
the extent that the economic activities of the different pro- 
ducing classes become more and more inter-dependent, to 
that degree is the need for guidance, for increased functions 
of government, necessary. The movement of society in the 
future is going to be in the direction of larger, not narrower, 
state activity. 

Professor E. D. Cope expressed himself as in harmony 
with the general position of Dr. Ward, both in its agreement 
and disagreement with what Mr. Spencer has written on the 
subject of evolution. He said that Mr. Spencer’s position . 
in the matter of the relation of organic evolution to psychic 
evolution reminded him somewhat of Agassiz’s attitude 
toward the doctrine of evolution in general. Spencer had 
enunciated the true principles of the Neolamarkian form of 
the evolutionary hypothesis in his chapter on animal motion 
and in his speculation as to the influence of motion in pro- 
ducing the segmentation of the vertebral column. He had 
also enunciated the true theory of psychic evolution. But he 
had failed to see the nature of the connection between the 
evolutions. He had misapprehended the relation of the two 
consciousness of animals to their evolution, and had mis- 
represented the nature of consciousness in his laborious 
effort to derive it from mechanical energy as an equivalent. 
He said that Spencer gave too wide an application to the 
process of the ‘‘integration of matter and the dissipation 
of energy.’’ While this law is true of inorganic processes 
when not controlled by man, and also of physiological func- 
tioning of the animal organism, it is not true in ontogenetic 
and evolutionary processes. Here the essential process is 
the reverse of what it is in inorganic nature, being a process 
of the conservation of a highly complex colloid, protoplasm, 
and the building out of it of machines for the development 
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of ever higher forms of energy, viz., these that are neces- 
sary to consciousness, intelligence, and other mental phenom- 
ena. The speaker had pointed out, as early as 1871,* the 
essential importance of simple psychic states (forms of con- 
sciousness) in organic evolution. The creation of man, as 
he is at present constituted, was not then two independent 
processes, one material- and the other psychic, but a contin- 
uous process, the psychic directing and finally surmounting 
the material. 

While Spencer points out the verity of the hypothesis of 
the utilitarian evolution of ethics, he abandons the field to 
material forces to too great an extent when he considers the 
evolution of society. ‘The highest object attainable is the 
evolution of ethical minds in perfect bodies, but in any case, 
of ethical minds. Spencer is right in denouncing the arti- 
ficial preservation of the unfit, but his definition of the unfit 
is too wide. On the other hand the speaker had no sympathy 
with those writers who declare that man is free from the 
ordinary evolutionary influences that prevail in lower animals. 
It could not be denied that tke struggle for existence goes 
on among men, with the effect on the whole, of the survival 
of the fittest. In the struggle between the physically weak 
the former have the better chance of survival. In the struggle 
between the intelligent and the unintelligent, the intelligent 
have the better chance. Finally, the whole evolution of 
society is one calculated to conserve the ethically fit as against 
the ethically unfit, and it is accomplished by the interaction 
on each other of psychic beings. 

‘The next speaker was Rev, René Isidore Holaind, who said: 
The strictures of Professor Ward seem to me perfectly 
justified. Mr. Spencer has almost ignored the play of 
psychical forces, or rather, the specific differences between 
psychical and physiological energies. Asa consequence, he 
takes evolution in conduct and physiological evolution to be 
completely alike. Mr. Spencer says in his “Data of 


* Proceedings of the Amencan Philosophical Society. 
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Ethics’’ that ethics has a physical aspect, since it treats 
of human activities which, in common with all expenditures 
of energy, conform to the law of persistence of energy: 
moral principles must conform to physical necessities. He 
fails to see that a physical law and a moral law are different 
in kind: the former expressing the natural sequence of 
necessary phenomena ; the latter denoting the play of free 
and self-governing agencies. Hence he is driven to deny 
freewill, and to make this denial the crucial test of his psy- 
chology, and consequently of his ethics. In his ‘‘ Principles 
of Psychology’’ he asserts that psychical charfges either 
conform to law or they do not. If they do not conform to 
law, this work in common with all works on the subject is 
sheer nonsense ; no science of psychology is possible. If 
they do conform to law, there cannot be any such thing as 
freewill. Freedom of the will would be at variance with the 
beneficent necessity displayed in the evolution of the corre- 
spondence between the organism and the environment. 
After such an emphatic denial of freewill, one is amazed to 
read an essay of Mr. Spencer on The Sins of Legislators.- 
How can legislators commit sins, when they are driven by a 
beneficent but inexorable necessity? ‘To overcome such a 
necessity, legislators would have to perform miracles, and 
Mr. Spencer does not believe in miracles. Professor Ward 
truly said that such ethics might befit lower animals, but 
that it must prove inadequate when applied to man. 

But if Mr. Spencer is wrong in mistaking the true char- 
acter of psychical agencies, he has nevertheless laid us 
under obligation by protesting eloquently against a blind 
worship of Hobbes’ ‘‘ Leviathan.’* ‘There is throughout the 
world a perceptible tendency to centralize every power, at 
the expense of individual liberty. ‘This tendency must be 
opposed, not by force, but by reason. ‘Two conditions are 
essential for the well-being of a body politic, as well as for 
the health of a body physiological. Each part, each organ, 
must be allowed freely to perform its own special duties, and 
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all their several functions must be harmonized and combined ` 
for the building up and preservation of the whole. Differ- 
entiation and integration must go hand in hand. Doubtless, 
the more complex the organism, the stronger the central 
` power must be. As political bodies are growing in size and 
complexity, interdependence and direction become more 
imperative ; but you cannot impair the activity of the parts 
without sapping the vitality of the whole. ‘To combine the 
greatest amount of individual freedom with the greatest 
efficiency of corporate ection is perhaps the most difficult 
problem of modern sociology. Yet this problem is not 
insoluble, and the following rules may be proposed as a way 
to approach the solution: Whenever the direct and specific 
purpose of an action or of a course of action ts the welfare of 
the individual, let liberty remain untrammeled. Whenever 
the end to be attained is distinctly corporate and national, let 
the direction of the central power be effective and supreme. 
These principles of social science are often difficult of appli- 
cation, but where legislators and rulers bear in mind the 
doctrine which they embody, and make it a standard of 
political conduct, there the State is strong and the citizens 
are free. 

Rev. Father Holaind was followed by Dr. James W. Walk, 
who spoke as follows : . 

Whether, upon the whole, the recent utterances of Herbert 
Spencer, in regard to the functions of the State, are incon- 
sistent with his early teachings upon the same subject, is a 
question which may lead to prolonged debate. Doubtless 
much can be said upon both sides ; but even if all the incon- 
sistencies charged be admitted, Mr. Spencer deserves our 
gratitude for the bold stand he has taken in favor of individ- 
ual liberty, at a time when the functions of government bid 
fair to be enlarged to such an extent as to include almost all 
the activities of society. 
_ He has spoken in clarion tones a much needed word of 
warning. There is to-day a real and serious danger in civil 
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government meddling with too many things. The experience 
of the Middle Ages taught men to dread the interference of 
the State to so great a degree, that it was a common-place 
of the civic writers of the early part of this century ‘‘ that 
the best government, was the one that governed least.” 
Doubtless that was an extreme view ; but surely the pendulum 
has now swung too far in the opposite direction. To-day, 
we are told that the government should control the telegraphs, 
the railroads, the tramways, the gas works, the water works, 
indeed almost every enterprise requiring association or organ- 
ized activity ; and yet there are some grave objections to the 
extension of governmental functions, which must be appar- 
ent to any one who will glance at near and obvious 
facts. 

We all know that a sort of paralysis seems to attack 
industries when they come under State control. ‘Take, for 
instance, the storage and distribution of water, and the 
manufacture of gas. It would be difficult to mention a 
single improvement in these industries, which has been 
inaugurated where they are controlled by political bodies. 
As stich industries have passed from the hands of individuals 
and corporations into the hands of the State, their adminis- 
tration has fallen into an indolent routine, at once unpro- 
gressive and extravagant. 

I do not deny that certain industries are diana monopolies, 
and that natural monopolies may, with advantage, be owned 
by the State ; but there are dangers in such ownership, and 
one of the greatest of these is the increased expense of 
management. We have not yet seriously felt the burden of 
this, because the enormous energy manifested by private 
enterprises, has enabled us to collect large revenues from the 
profits of corporate activity. 

When, however, most of the work now done by corpora- 
tions shall be transferred to the State, the fountains of 
taxation will have been drained and the falling off in revenue 
will be painfully felt. 
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The change among thinking men’ from a well marked 
dread of State interference to an almost extravagant desire 
for the enlargement of the functions of government is, in my 
opinion, due to changed material conditions. The advance 
in the physical sciences has been so rapid that we have not 
yet been able to adapt ourselves to the new conditions imposed 
upon society, and until this adjustment takes place there 
will necessarily be muc2 confusion. 

: Just here I wish to call attention to an analogy, which 
seems to me a very interesting one.. It is that which exists 
between the present conditionoi society, in civilized countries, 
and the condition of childhood of the individual. The child 
exists among surroundings with which he is unfamiliar, he 
is ignorant of his environment and, in consequence, he must 
have the guidance and restraint of parental government 
during the period of infancy. Lovers of liberty have been 
accustomed to consider the charge of paternalism as the 
worst reproach which could be applied to government 
intended for mature men ; but all acknowledge the necessity 
of a paternal government for children. 

Now, in the midst of the changed conditions of modern 
industry, we are all, for the moment, in the position of the 
child, unfamiliar, with his surroundings, and it is necessary 
to resort to some sort of paternalism until we become adapted 
to our environment, hence there is a demand that the State 
should assume paternal functions. Questioning, as I do, 
for a priori reasons and upon general principles, the enlarge- 
ment of the functions of the State, I admit that, at present, 
this enfargement may be necessary; but I earnestly hope 
that it may beonly temporary. I trust that when society has 
adapted itself to the new conditions of industry, produced 
by the extraordinary progress of the physical sciences, we 
will not need the parental care of the State any more than 
the mature man needs the parental government of his father. 

The problems, with which we are confronted at present, 
have their most formidable expression in the controversy 
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between capital and labor. ‘This controversy grows more 
serious and no one knows how to deal with it. After all, 
State interference, in this field, can be but a temporary 
remedy for the existing evil. Their cure must be sought in 
the application of ethical principles, in the practice of doing 
by others as we would have them do by us. Until this 
principle is practically recognized in society we may be com- 
pelied to rely upon the strong arm of civil government to 
curb alternately the savage selfishness of rich and poor alike ; 
but the protection will be dearly purchased. 

Perhaps the view I take is optimistic; but I sincerely 
believe that the day will come when it will be recognized 
that the new industrial conditions are consistent with a 
measure of individual liberty, not less, but larger than we 
now enjoy, and when, by the recognition of a higher morality 
among all classes, rich and poor, the social problems, now 
so threatening, will be solved by reason and mutual conces- 
sion, without invoking the clumsy interference of the State. 

When that day comes—when order is founded on liberty, 
and the largest liberty is felt to be consistent with the most 
perfect order—the civilized nations will make rapid progress 
toward the ideal republic; a society as far removed, on the 
one hand, from the spiritless paternalism of the socialistic 
State as it is, on the other, from the anarchy of uncurbed 
individualism. 

The next speaker was Professor C. Hanford Henderson, 
who said : 

The present criticism of Herbert Spencer appears to be 
an impeachment of his political views on the double charge 
that they are too theoretical, and that they are founded upon 
biology rather than psychology. ‘Both of these cues) it 
seetns to me, may be successfully refuted. 

In the first place, it is to be remarked that no branch of 
science can possibly be too theoretical, provided its funda- 
mental theories be true. To charge a science with being 
too theoretical, is the same as complaining that it is too 
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scientific, and this is a contradiction in terms. If politics 
is to Be’ regarded as a science, and there is certainly a ten- 
- dency among modern students to so regard it, it must pre- 
sent a consistent body of well co-ordinated truth, rather 
_ than a loose collection of contemporary expedients. When 
Mr. Spencer is charged with being too theoretical, the im- 
plication is generally that his system is too well co-ordinated, 
and too rigid to allow a sufficiently free play for the cherished 
expedients of our so-called practical politics. In this sense, 
he is certainly too theoretical, but we should be disposed to 
regard the quality as a virtue and not asa fault. If his sys- 
tem ‘is to be overthrown, it must be overthrown, not by the 


4 charge that it is too systematic and too coherent, but by 


showing either that it is not coherent enough, or that it 
starts out upon false premises. 

‘The proper point of attack is at Spencer’s premises. If 
these can be shown to be false, his whole system falls to the 
ground and no further inquiry is needed. What, then, is 
their source? Spencer has answered this question for us in 
the opening chapters of his velume on “Justice.” He does 
not ask with Pilate, ‘‘ What is truth?’’ and then proceed to 
build up a political system upon his own answer to the ques- 
tion. He turns rather to human experience for the answer. 
His method of dealing with this vast body of material is 
disclosed in the early chapters of First Principles. It is the 
__Strict method of science. ; 

. Every branch of human knowledge which has progressed 
far enough to deserve the name of science has passed through 
two, stages of development. In the first, we have induction, 
a passage from the extension of a multitude of observations 
to the intention of a few great truths. In the second stage, 
we ‘have deduction, the unfolding of these fundamental 
truths into a whole fabric of necessary conclusions. It is 
this process which has given to science its wonderful 
powers of prediction, powers which, according to Comte, 
constitute the very test of science. In its early stage, 
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science must be experimental. The great body of observed 
facts must be gathered and co-ordinated, before the common 
element running through all of them can be detected, and 
published as a general truth. And observe, if you please, 
that this general truth does not in any way transcend experi- 
ence; it is in nosense an absolute, that is, an unverifiable truth. 
On the contrary, it is a product of the strictest induction, a 
result made necessary by experience. It is true that we 
transcend experience when we apply this induction, for the 
result which we announce has never been actually experi- 
enced, But in a broader sense, we keep well within the 
bounds of strict experience, since our result has been all the 
while immanent in preceding experience. 

Astronomy, as represented in human heads, does not note © 
every position of a comet. That would be as unnecessary as 
it would be impossible. A comparatively few observations 
furnish the elements of the orbit. This done, and the 
comet’s position, when it passes out of sight, is announced 
with as much certainty as when it could be seen with the 
naked eye. And though the statement transcends experience, 
its probability is never called in question. 

Now, Spericer’s heresy has consisted in applying this 
method of science to the domain of politics. He may not 
have done the work perfectly—indeed, as a pioneer, it is 
almost impossible that he should have done the work per- 
fectly —he may have used the same word in more than one 
sense, in his metaphysical discussions, and he may have done 
several other things to which exception could properly. be 
taken, but the fact remains that he has chosen a true method 
in dealing with politics, and that no.critic has yet been able 
to show that he has in the main applied the method falsely. 

Evolved through such a method, the political system of 
Spencer is no more absolute than are the sciences of physics 
and chemistry and astronomy. Like them, it rests upon 
inductions drawn froma large body of experience—the politi- 
cal history of mankind. It does not rest, as would be inferred 
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from much of current criticism, upon, a priori assumptions 
falling out of the empyrean. ‘The great induction, growing 
outof his minor inductions, Spencer sums up in his Formula 
of Justice: ‘‘ Every man is free to do that which he wills, 
provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any other 
man.’’ And this, we take to be the fundamental doctrine 
of his political system, the ‘‘ Conservation of Justice,” as 
the doctrines of the Conservation of Matter and Motion are 
fundamental to the sciences of chemistry and physics. 

This formula has never been successfully controverted. 
A truth expressed in such very general terms is not readily 
open to attack. This point reached, the inductive process 
ends, 

The second stage in the scientific method, the deductive 
process, now begins, and is absolute in the same sense as 
the deductions of logic and geometry are absolute. There 
is no play for personal opinion. Judged by the formula of 
justice, every governmental measure is right or wrong, and 
affords no room for discussion. It is not a stage of develop- 
ment which offers much encouragement to the activities of 
the professional politician. If Spencer’s formula expresses 
the essence of justice, and if it be the province of govern- 
ment to administer justice, then it is very clear that no 
measure is justifiable which confers benefits upon the many 
at the expense of the few, or benefits upon the few at the 
expense of the many; that no measure is justifiable which 
imposes equal burdens and returns unequal benefits; or 
which imposes unequal burdens and yields equal returns ; 
that no measure is justifiable which “‘protects’’ a part of 
‘our industries in different degree and the rest not at all; 
that says where we shall buy ard sell, how long we shall 
work, where and when we shall go to school; that no 
measure is justifiable which attempts an ominous sort of 
justice, under cover of the ‘‘ greatest happiness” or any 
other principle; or excuses a great injustice to a few indi- 
viduals by urging the benefits corferred upon a mass. Ina 
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word, the Spencerian formula prohibits most of our present 
governmental functions. It repudiates paternalism. It 
denies the validity of State Socialism. It proclaims the pre- 
eminence of voluntary, individual action, as opposed to 
enforced associated action. Above all, it never reasons 
backward from either experienced or supposed results, as 
shown by special cases. It always reasons forward from 
well established general truths. The political views founded 
upon this formula are consequently the very opposite of 
those which expediency sanctions, and between these two 
views there must be war to the death. Even Spencer 
himself could find no reconciliation. The further develop- 
ment of Spencerian politics will, we trust, show a body of 
doctrine increasingly theoretical, for it is only by such a 
growth that they can become increasingly consistent and 
increasingly binding. 

Whether the biclogical basis of Spencerian politics be 
held as a virtue or a defect will depend upon one’s training. 
Certainly no one who is in the current of modern scientific 
thought will for a moment hold biology and psychology to 
be antithetical. There was a system of psychology which 
spun a cobweb tissue quite independent of man’s organ- 
ism, but it was not a system which very well withstood the 
test of modern experimental methods. The psychology of 
to-day is little more than a modest suggestion, but the one 
thing that it does urge with certitude is its inseparableness 
from biology, and the one view that it does proclaim from 
the house-tops is the essential unity of man’s nature. To 
turn from such a biological basis, which is in effect the basis 
of experimental psychology, to a basis found in the psychol- 
ogy of the schoolmen would emphatically be a jump from 
solid ground into eiry dreams, for it would be the substitu- 
tion of a priori assumptions of very doubtful character for 
strict inductions drawn from human experience. 

In thus attempting to briefly defend Spencerian politics 
from what I conceive to be an unwarranted charge, I do not 
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wish, even by implication, to express a belief in their in- 
fallibility.°. On the contrary, one may easily detect faults. 
The chapter on Women, for example, in the volume on 
Justice, is a notable misapplication of the Formula. And 
one may find inaccuracies in Spencer, as in the majority of 
inspired and uninspired writers. But what I do contend is 
that these defects are minor defects, and that they are not 
the defects of being either too theoretical or too biological. 

Even had Spencer developed a political system much less 
perfect than he has, he would still deserve a cordial welccme 
at our hands, for his method, let me repeat, is a true method. 
It is the strict method of science. It builds a system, sot 
upon a priori assumptions, not upon results which presum- 
ably would follow certain and special actions, but upon 
observed results which have actually been experienced 
throughout the course of humax history. The main differ- 
ence between Spencer and the exponents of current ex- 
pediency politics appears to me to be this: that while 
Spencer draws his conclusions from experience which is at 
once universal and actual, they prefer the study of events 
near at hand, which are local in their character, and often 
purely hypothetical as well. On the doctrine of probabili- 
ties, the Spencerian method may be expected to yield the 
more reliable results. It would seem, then, to be the pert 
of wisdom not to reject this method and the system founded 
upon it, but to unfold, and correct, and perfect them. 

After the discussion was finished, Professor Ward made 
a few remarks in reply and the meeting adjourned. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 

Amherst.—-Professor J. B. Clark* has resigned his position at Smith 
College and accepted the Professorship of Political Economy at Am- 
herst College. He fetains the position that he has held the past 
year as Lecturer on Economics at Johns Hopkins University. Pro- 
fessor Clark’s recent publications include: 

u Insurance and Business Profits.” Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, October, 1892. 

“ The Ultinate Standard of Value.” Yale Review, November, 1892. 

“The Surplus Gains of Labor? ANNALS OF THER AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. March, 1893. 


Smith College.—Harry Huntington Powers has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Sociology at Smith College, to fill the position 
made vacant by the resignation of Professor J. B. Clark. Professor 
Powers was born August 7, 1859, in Hebron, Jefferson County, Wis- 
consin, and received his elementary education in the public schools of 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. In 1878 he entered the University of Wis- 
consin, from which institution he was graduated in 1882 with the de- 
greesofA.B and B. L. From January, 1885, to June, 1886, he was Assist- 
antin German at his alma mater, then went abroad to study two years at 
the Sorbonne in Paris. In 1888 he received the degree of Master of Arts 
from the University of Wisconsin, and returned the same year to be- 
come Professor of French Language and Literature in Oberlin College. 
This position he held till a year ago, when he resigned in order to 
study Economics at the University of Wisconsin. 


South Dakota.—John Monroe Parkinson has been called to the 
chair of History and Political Science in the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of South Dakota. Mr, Parkinson was born October 
20, 1865, in Fayette, La Fayette County, Wisconsin. He obtained his 
early education in the public schools of Madison, Wis. In 1882 
he entered the State University of Wisconsin and graduated in 1886 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. After completing his academic 
course he entered the Law School of the University of Wisconsin, 


* See ANNALS, Vol L, p. 291, Oct , 1890, and Vol ili, p. 235, Sept., 1892. 
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receiving an LL.B. in 1888. In 1889-30 he practiced law in Saint 
Paul, Minn.; in 1890-91 he studied in the post-graduate department 
of History and Economics of Johns Hopkins University ; in 1891-92 
‘he was Instructor in Elementary Law at the University of Wisconsin. 
In 1892 he was promoted to the position of Assistant Professor of Civil 
Polity, which position he resigned March, 1893, to accept the call to 
South Dakota. Mr. Parkinson is a member of the Historical and 
Political Science Association of Madison, Wis. 
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Le capital, la spécu:lation et la finance au XIXe siècle. Par 
CLAUDIO JANNET, professeur d’économie politique à l’Institut catho- 
lique de Paris. Pp. vi and 608. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1892. 


This study, not of the one thing which capital does, but of the 
thousand things which are done with capital, is written by a man who 
understands with his intellect the operations of ‘‘the street,” though 
his heart is far from them. The formation of the wealtny classes and 
alleged historic injustice, capitalistic production in industry and com- 
merce, floating capital and the general money market, the unearned 
increment and speculation in real estate, stock companies, business 
morals, commercial speculation, trusts and industrial syndicates, 
“the street’? and its part in the economy of modern society, public 
borrowing and internationa] finance—such are some of his topics. Sys- 
tematic his treatment of them is not, nor does he reach general con- 
clusions which admit of concise restatement. His general tendency 
is optimistic at least as often as his facts will warrant. For example, 
after noting the decline of the rate of interest, which is objectively 
explained by reference to the increase of capital, M. Jannet says (p. 
539), ‘‘ The economic lew is here the expression of a great law of the 
moral order: wealth acquired by the labor of one’s ancestors loses its. 
importance little by little as over against present labor; exemption 
from personal labor for the descendants of the most favored families 
cannot last forever; there will always come the necessity for personal 
labor‘to invigorate and renew wealth ” How far the decline in the 
rate of interest is really due to the increased supply of capital rela- 
tively to the demand for it; how far a further objective explanation 
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of the decline can be found in the increasing average security of 
investments, and how far a subjective explanation must be sought in 
the gradual change in men’s esteem of future as compared with pre- 
sent goods, M. Jannet does not ask; nor does he inquire whether 
all these causes of the decline of interest—if, indeed, they all be 
causes ~ are likely to operate in the future. Still a considerable change 
in any one of them might invalidate bis consoling conclusion. 

The existence of many evils, more or less closely connected with 
the use of credit, M. Jannet does not deny. On the contrary, his con- 
demnations of the manipulation of the market by fraudulent rumors, 
of the bribery of the press by the promoters of doubtful speculaticns, 
etc., are emphatic, and are supported by a wealth of fresh detail. 
Close observation of the world of money is inceed traceable upon 
almost every page of the book, but everywhere also the influence of 
ecclesiastical training. M. Jannet sees, apparently, nothing incon- 
gruous in judging the decision of the court in the Mogul Steamship 
Company cases by the light of the schoolmen’s conceptions of £re- 
tium justum supremum, medium, injimum ; the London Economist 
and the “Summa Theologica” of Thomas Aquinas repeatedly fignre 
in close proximity in his notes. 

The beneficent designs of Providence being assumed, a natrral 
remedy for such evils as exist is ‘‘the union of honest men upon the 
financial field,” for “ banking and financial affairs, conducted acccrd- 
ing to the principles of morality, and upon the basis of scientific data, 
cannot fail to give profits proportioned to the services rendered.” It 


must be pleasant to believe that. 
CHARLES H. HULL. 
Cornell Unrves sity. 





Grundriss der politischen Oekonomée, Von Dr. EUGEN VON PHILIP- 
povicH. Erster Band; Allgemeine Volkswirthschaftslehre (aus 
Handbuch des oeffentlichen Rechtes: Kinleitungsband). Pp. viii 
and 348. Leipzig: J.C. B. Mohr. 1893. 

What gives to this new book of Professor von Philippovich its special 
interest and value is the fact that its anthor occupies, as an economic 
thinker, a position midway between the Austrian and the German 
economists, In it he has understooc how to sum up, in a compact 
form, whet is best in the work of both schools. His ideas concerning 
scope and method, concerning value, price and money, reprodtce, 
with unimportant modifications, the doctrines made classical by 
the writings of Menger and Böhm-Bawerk. On the other hand, in 
the general form of his work, in his constant use of statistics and 
more particularly in his books upon “ production’ and upon the 
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“ economico-political parties,'’ one sees plainly the influence of the 
Historical School. 

Althongh a born Viennese and a former pupil of Professor Menger, 
Dr. von Philippovich has enjoyed, during the last eight years, an in- 
dependent and, to some extent, isolated position as Professor of 
Political Economy at Freiburg. The results of this opportunity for 
independent thinking appear upon every page of his latest work. It 
is characterized throughout by an extreme teinperateness of tone and 
fairness in the treatment of rival theories 

‘The volume designs to describe and explain the phenomena of our 
present industrial (‘‘ Verkehrswirthschaftlicher”’) organization and 
the laws governing the relations of these phenomena to each other. 
It will be followed by a volume explaining the development which 
this organization is undergoing under the influence of different eco- 
nomic groups in society and of the State (“ Volkswirthschaftspolttik ”) 
and the series will be completed by a third voiume treating of public 
finance. 

In the opinion of Professor von Philippovich the treatment of 
theoretical political economy follows most naturally the lines laid 
down by industrial life itself; first comes the production of economic 
goods (‘‘ Produktion und Erwerb’’), then the exchange of these 
goods upon the market and their transfer from place to place; third 
in order comes the income-formation growing out of this production 
‘and exchange, and finally the consumption of these goods. “These,” 
he says, ‘‘are the fundamental facts of industrial life, no one indepen- 
dent of the others, each one necessarily involved in the others, but, 
nevertheless, the plainly visible links in the unbroken chain of eco- 
nomic phenomena.” In actual life, he continues, there are none of 
the sharp divisions assumed by science. Expediency alone must 
determine where the boundaries shall be placed. In the case of our 
science, it appears to Philippovich that the old division into produc- 
tion, exchange, distribution and consumption is, still, more expedient 
and less misleading than any less natural division ; however calculated 
this latter may be to throw certain classes of hitherto neglected con- 
siderations into a desirable prominence. 

Preceding the three books constituting the body of the work he 
has deemed it desirable to throw into one book a discussion of what 
he calls the “limitations upon the development of a people’s 
economy” (“ Entwickelungsbedingungen der Volkswirthschaft"’) 
#. e., the conditions of and motives to economic activity springing 
from the natural environment, the social organization and the per- 
sonal characteristics of a people. The fifth and final book is more in 
the nature of an appendix to the Volkswirthschafislehre proper. It 


eed 
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treats of the ‘‘economtico-political parties,” with especial reference, 
of course, to Germany. 

in examining any system of economics the parts to which one 
naturally turns are: (1) the introductary portion, including the views 
advanced concerning (a) the starting point in economics, (4) scope 
and method of the science, (c) the nature of economic laws; (2) the 
chapters dealing with value, price and money ; (3) the chapters upon 
distribution, and (4) the portion treating of consumption. In «the 
following review we will take up the views of Philippovich in the 
order suggested. 

I. Introductory. Economics has ta do with all phenomena and 
institutions connected with, the regular provision of mankind with 
material goods. Material foods are objects of desire only so far as 
they are deemed, rightly or wrongly, capable of satisfying wants. It 
is to satisfy their wants that men put forth economic activity. The 
starting point in economics is, therefore, an analysis of Auman wants 
as directing the activizy, whose goal is the satisfaction of these wants 
through material goods. The means by which wants are satisfied are 
called technically goods. In the opinion of Philippovich, it is expe- 
dient to limit the connation of the term ‘‘econoniic goods” to mate- 
ral things. Economic goods are further (in distinction from free goods) 
only such things as are available for human employment in quantities 
limited in comparison with the real or supposed need for such things. 

In excluding from the category of economic goods (1) services and 
(2) légal rights and relations having value, Philippovich follows the 
lead of Sax and Wieser, in opposition to BOhm-Bawerk, who would 
include services, and to Menger, who would include both. He justi- 
fies his position by saying: “Services . . . are a means of creat. 
ing goods, but are not goods themselves. ‘They can be neither preserved 
nor accumulated in stock, nor produced through the employment of 
other goods ; .in short, they stand in sharp opposition to the material 
ends of economic action” (p.5). In other words, in his opinion, 
the meaning of the term goods in economics should be fixed by a 
reference to production rather than to exchange. To Menger and 
Bohm-Bawerk the essential moment is Lhe possession or non-posses~ 
sion of value. The term goods is one of the few in economics having a 
strictly technical sense. Whether this sense shall be limited, as 
Philippovich proposes, or not is simply a question of scientific 
nomenclature to be decided by a reference to expediency. Professor 
Philippovich has maintained consistently throughout his whole 
book his narrower conception. 

Being aware that the satisfaction of oir wants is dependent upon 
economic goods, we ascribe to the latter value. The value of a good 
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to us is thus the importande we ascribe to it as the means of satisfying 
some want. Free goods have no value. 

By production, he understands, the creation of utilities through 
human activity. The vast majority of goods have to be produced. 
Consumption, the destruction of utilities, determines the direction 
which production shall follow; on the other hand, production limits 
consumption. 

Our consumption is directed by our wants, but as consumption is 
limited by production, which in turn is limited by nature and popula- 
tion, the degree of want satisfaction, attainable at any period, de- 
pends, at last analysis, upon the gifts of nature and the population, 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively considered, capable of appro- 
priating these gifts. N 

The goods resulting from a productive process are called its yield. 
Income is that part of yield which takes the form of consumable 
goods. The end of economic activity is the securing of the largest 
yield and income for the least expenditure. 

Our present economic order rests upon three principles : division 
of labor, private property and freedom of contract. Within the limita- 
tions set by these principles the most complicated economic phe- 
nomena are simply the results of competing self-interests. The 
present order has been a perfectly natural growth and hence we are 
justified in speaking of it as an orgąnism. Its characteristic feature 
is that production is no longer for the purpose of direct consumption, 
but rather for exchange upon the market. 'Thusexchange, value and 
price are in our present economy the central facts about which all 
other economic phenomena naturally group themselves, 

The task of political economy as a science is twofold ; it kas, (1) to 
describe and explain the different economic facts and phenomena that 
present themselves at any one time and place, and the laws that 
govern their inter-relations ; (2) to compare the economic facts and 
phenomena presenting themselves at different times and places and 
thus to throw light upon the laws according to which the economic 
organism develops (Entwickelungsgesetze der Volkswirtihschaft). 

ln his short paragraph upon method (pp. 23-25), Professor Philip- 
povich follows Menger* quite closely. He starts out with the state- 
ment that a discussion of the method or methods appropriate to 
political economy must be preceded by a classification of the eco- 
nomic sciences. On the one hand we have economics as a systematic 


* (a) © Untersuchungen Rber die Methode der Sozialwissenschafien und der poliis- 
chen Ockonomte insbesondere. Leipzig, 1883 

(b) Grundzüge einer Kilassification der Wirthschafisweissenschaflen. Conrad's 
Jahrbücher, 1889 
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science, which may simply describe econothic phenomena and insti- 
tutions, or may endeavor to explain their typical features and thus 
construct economic theory. On the other we have economics as an 
historical science, which may take the form simply of economic his- 
tory, or of the science of economic policy ( Volkswirthschaftspolstiz). 
Each one of these four economic sciences has to do with the whole 
field of economic phenomena and the truths belonging to each. 

From pure theory must be distinguished emtptrical theory, which is 
obtained not by following out the economic principle by itself, simply, 
but by taking account of all principles serving as motives to human 
action and thus obtaining a picture of things as they are. We thus 
have in political economy exact and empirical laws which must be 
carefully distinguished if confusion is to be avoided. The first depends 
upon certain assumptions which are rarely, if ever, exactly realized in 
in practice ; the second depends upon the commonest observation and 
experience and can be relied upon only to the extent that the phe- 
nomena observed are typical of the whole class to which the laws 
apply. The science of economic policy shows how any desired result 
may be accomplished in the economic field and rests upon the other 
economic sciences. It is, really, simply the application of the laws 
and principles furnished by them to tke exigencies of every-day indus- 
trial life. To draft an ideal toward which the economic organiza- 
tion should be urged is no part of economics as such. 

In his books on the ‘‘ Limitations put upon the Development of the 
Economy of a People” and upon ‘Production ” Philippovich displays 
his talent for concise and logical statement. Above all his masterly 
definitions in this part of his work deserve commendation, Upon 
the other hand, his failure to make use of interesting illustrations, 
makes these books, necessarily to a great extent descriptive in char- 
acter, very heavy reading. ` 

To the claim that the development of the present economic order is 
in the direction of socialism, our autor replies that this is true only 
in so far as the tendency is in the direction of greater centralization. 
The ruling motive remains always that of self-interest; whereas, in 
order that socialism shall be anything more than the vague Utopia it 
has always been, it must be shown that this motive is gradually giving 
place to altruistic motives. The tendency is not in the direction of 
abolishing the institutions of private property, division of labor and 
freedom of contract upon which the present economic order rests, 
but rather, in our cuthor’s opinion, in the direction of modifying 
these institutions so that they may better serve the interests of society 
as a whole. . 

II. Value, price and money. His third book ( Verkehr) is perhaps 
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the most important of all; owing to the fact that in it he has occasion 
to treat of the questions to the discussion of which the Austrian school 
has contributed so much. 

` At the basis of all our economic actions, he says, must be some 
judgment concerning the importance we ascribe to different goods 
and to the sacrifice involved in different forms of labor. This judg- 
ment is always comparative, and it is this waich we have in mind 
when we speak of value. Value is thus the importance which we 
ascribe to any good, servicé, relation, etc., in consequence of the fact 
that we know our welfare to be dependent upon it. ‘This is the 
simple conception of value in the subjective sense. Subjective value 
may be value in use or value in exchange. From it we must distin- 
guish objective value, or the power of a good to produce some objective 
effect, which in turn takes the form either of objective use-value, of 
objective productive-value, or of objective exchange-value. 

The problem of value as a subject for economic investigation is 
thus twofold ; first, to explain how men measure so exactly the com- 
parative importance to themselves of different goods, services, etc. ; 
second, how thege subjective valuations are combined so as to produce 
the phenomena of objective exchange-value and price. To solve the 
first problem, we must pass out of the economic into the psychic field 
of investigation. In general, we treasure any good according to the 
usefulness which it has for us. This usefulness depends for any 
particular good (1) upon the wants of the person making the valua- 
tion ; (2) upon the available supply of goods of the kind being 
valued ; and (3) upon the conditions limiting the increase of this 
available supply. The value of any goods under given conditions 
of supply and demand (these words to be understood in a technical 
sense) is shown to be measured by its marginal utility. 

Following Böhm-Bawerk, he shows how the value of productive 
goods, “goods of higher orders ” (Menger), depends upon the value 
of their products, and that in general the classical theory that value 
equals cost of production is a fair statement of the facts, though ıt is 
far from giving, or suggesting even, the correct explanation of these 
facts, ` 

The value of any good, that may be reproduced, to any individual 
depends either (1) upon the loss in want-satisfaction involved in its 
non-possession (f. Z., its subjective use-value) ; (2) upon the sacrifice 
required for its reproduction ; or (3) upon the value of the goods for 
which it may be obtained in exchange (4. e., its subjective exchange- 
value), The individual acting in an economical manuer will choose 
of these alternatives the one involving the least sacrifice of pleasure. 
Objective exchange-value is the power any good has to command 
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other goods in exchange. The quantity of other goods that may be 
obtained in excharge for any good is its price. As ordinarily 
employed, price is equivalent to soney-price. 

In fixing the price of any good, many non-economic elements play 
animportant part. It is the task of theoretical pclitical economy, first 
of all, to develop a law of prices depending only upon economic con- 
siderations. To develop such a law, we assume that all persons taking 
part in an exchange know what line of action will best conduce to 
their own economic interests, that they follow only that interest, and 
that their action is in no way restrained by artificial hindrances, 

Following the line of argument adopted by Menger and Böhm- 
Bawerk, Philippoyich deduces the well-known law of prices as depend- 
ent upon subjective value, and then goes on to show that the classical 
theory that prices tend to equal cost of production is really only a 
corollary of this general law.* His statement of the laws of value 
and price is concise and logical in the extreme, and sums up most fairly 
the results of the discussions of Menger, BOhm-Bawerk and Wieser. 

Again, in his treatment of money, we see him influenced, especially 
by the theories of Menger.t In this part of his work his talent for 
combining the results of the theoretical investigations of the Austrian 
school with the rich historical and statistical material which Ger- 
many has lately produced, into a systematic whole, is conspicuously 
displayed. In his remarks on bimetallism heshows himself quite in 
sympathy with the advocates of a donble standard as an economist. 
As a politician, however, he is fully aware of the difficulties standing 
in the way of an international agreement upon this delicate question. 

In his paragraphs upon the “value of money” he has occasion to 
speak of money as a standard of deferred payments. He does not 
overlook the fact, as some of the followers of the Austrian school seem 
to have done, that velue is, at last analysis, a subjective phenomenon 
and that the monetary unit itself has a value, varying not only at dif- 
ferent times, but at the same time for different individuals. In speak- 
ing of the value of a dollar at any one time, for instance, we can 
mean either its value to any particular individual or its average value 
to all the members of tHe economic community under consideration. 
This latter value will differ more or less decidedly from the value a 
dollar has for each individual, which depends upon the location of 
his margin of consumption, or, in other words, upon the extent to 
which his economic wants in general are satisfied. To ascertain with 


* For a detailed exposition of the Austrian theories of value and price, the reader 
may be referred to Smarv’s ‘‘Introduction to the Theory of Value” London, r8ọr 

+Compare Menger’s article, Geld, in Conrad's Handw0r ter buch der Staatswıs- 
sonscha/len. 
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any exactitude this average value of the monetary unit at any one 
time and at different times, it will be necessary to discover some tan- 
gible unit for measuring pleasures and pains. If such a unit for meas- 
uring strictly subjective phenomena were available, the problem of 
money as a standard of deferred payments would present no great 
theoretical difficulties. In just so far, however, as such a standard is 
unavailable, is the real value of the monetary unit at any one period 
and at different periods a subject for more or less vague speculation. 

Bimetallists have very generally confused the question whether the 
-value of money has risen or fallen in the last few years, with the quite 
different and decidedly simpler question, whether the purchasing 
power of the monetary unit as measured in certain goods, clearly de- 
fined both qualitatively and quantitatively and taken as representative 
of all goods, has increased or decreased and have thus rested their 
principal pleas for a more abundant money material upon a decidedly 
unscientific theory. It remains to be seen if, having corrected their 
fundamental error, they will still be able to show, which is likely, 
that the value of the monetary unit has risen and is still rising. 

NI. Distribution. As a result of production there is normally a 
yield, This yield must flow to some economic unit in society, or to 
several such units. The process by which the yield is distributed 
among or serves to build up the incomes of the individuals and groups 
in society is the subject of the fourth book of Philippovich’s work. 
By incomt he means regular income in distinction from gifts, lottery- 
winnings, etc. The important question in distribution is how the 
-various groups in society come to have just the claim they do 
against the yield of each productive process. A claim in the above 
sense is a demand against individuals. It rests either upon custom 
(fees, etc.), contract (wages, etc.), law (inheritance, etc.), or upon com- 
pulsion (as in time of war). 

Under the régime of private property and freedom of contract in- 
come-formation is the resultant of the free veluation and counter- 
valuation on the market of labor strength and of use of property on 
the part of different buyers and sellers. 

He classifies incomes as follows: (1) lahor-income; (2) property- 
income, (a) rent, (b) interest ; (3) profit; (4) insurance-income. The 
last is never the result of a productive process and hence has, in this 
connection, a minor importance. He prefers the term ‘‘income-for- 
mation ” to ‘‘distribution,’’ for the reason that the latter implies that 
the income of society as a whole is distributed among the members 
of society, #. e., that it is connected with production. This, however, 
is only partially the case. In modern society individual income con- 

-sists always, practically, of money or of money surrogates, $. e., of 
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orders against the existing stock of goods of any and whatever kind. 
Society does not every year consume the goods it produces in that 
year. In other words, the formation of income belongs to exchange. 
Income is simply the price paid for labor-service, for the use of prop- 
erty or for undertaker’s service. Monopoly incomes, like monopoly 
prices, result from natural or individual advantages, from legal restric- 
tions, etc. Such incomes are called rent. 

Coming to the question of what determines the share which each 
economic group obtains of the yield of society’s productive undertak- 
ings, his treatment is in many respects original. He starts out with 
a discussion of profits, then takes up rent and interest, and, last of all, 
wages. 

He follows Walker in treating profits as a phenomenon quite analo- 
gous to rent. Neither profits nor rent enters into cost of production, 
and therefore into price, but both are determined by prices. Profits, 
like rent, is a natural phenomenon. As long as human wants con- 
tinue to change, prices will be variable, and it is upon variations in 
prices that profits, in the narrow sense of the term, ultimately rest. 
The real opposition then in distribution is between the interests of 
laborers and of capitalists, The more the one obtains, caeteris paribus, 
the less there is left for the other. Wages and interest are both price 
phenomena and, therefore, subject to the general law of prices. The 
application of this law, however, is rendered, in Philippovich’s 
opinion, practically impossible in the case of the former owing to the 
fact that labor-service is not to be separated from the person of the 
laborer. For this reason, the principles regulating the supply of 
labor-services are very largely of a non-economic character. 

Touching the ‘scientific explanation of the phenomenon, interesi, 
our author criticises the views advanced by Böhm-Bawerk, Wieser and 
Menger, respectively, and formulates for himself the ‘‘ productivity ” 
theory, in a modified form. His treatment of this question (p. 244) 
is too summary to do justice either to his own theory or to the theories 
of his opponents, Bearing upon this point, as upon many others, 
Walker’s views are quoted with approval. 

Philippovich looks to statistics for further light upon the difficult 
problem of distribution. On the basis of some very interesting tables 
which he gives of the distribution of income in various countries, he 
concludes that no real economic progress can be expected from a mere 
altered system of distribution, but that any proposal having for its object 
a radical social reform. to be effective, must include some plan by which 
the proportion between the total product and the number of individ- 
uals, among whom this product is to be divided, shall be altered for 
the better. It is not enough for socialism to show that it offers a more 
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equitable system of distribution than that at present exists; it must’ 
also give promise of decided advances on the side of production before 
it merits serious consideration. : 

IV. Consumption. The second halfof the fourth book of the Volks. 
wirthschafislehre treats of the use of goods. What interests us 
especially is that which Philippovich has to say in regard to the 
position occupied by consumption in a general system of economics. 
In general, he says, consumption directs the course of production 
and determines the amount that shall be produced (p. 283). But, on 
the other hand, at any given time the prevalent distribution of income’ 
is the starting point determining the direction the demand for consump- 
tion-goods shall take. As human wants, and consequently the prices 
of goods are constantly changing, consumption is in a dynamic con- 
dition. Production must constantly be taking on new forms to meet 
the changing demand. Thus, economic life consists of a continual 
readjusting of the supply and of goods to a constantly varying demand 
for goods. Under normal conditions this adjustment of supply to a 
varying demand proceeds smoothly enough. Such slight losses and 
friction as it entails are readily overlooked. Let, however, some unex- 
pected element, such as a radical change in the productive methods 
employed, enter the field and there ensues what is called a commercial 
crisis, This starts usually in some particular department of industry, 
but spreads rapidly until the whole economic organism is more or less' 
seriously involved. Commercial crises are thus simply the results of 
a failure on the part of production to accommodate itself promptly to’ 
the demands of a variable consumption. They are inseparably bound 
up in our present ‘‘anarchistic ” economic organization and may be 
expected to recur with greater or less regularity as long as this system 
is retained and consumption continues to be dynamic. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of Professor Philippovich’s 
work to the foreign reader is found in the last part of his last book, 
where he speaks of the rôle at present played by economics in German 
politics. He gives a most interesting review of the evolution of the 
party program of the social democrats (pp. 324-327) and shows how 
their demands in the field of practical politics have little by little 
modified themselves to keep pace with the vast social reforms inaugu- 
rated by Bismarck and being followed out to their logical conclusions 
under Caprivi. 

Under the title of “Social Reform Parties” he distingnishes three 
distinct directions: the liberal, the conservative and the direction 
followed by the church parties. ‘These are all opposed on the one 
hand to the /atssez faire policy advocated by the extreme individual- 
ists, and, upon the other, to the fundamental tenets held by the sociak 
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democrats. He characterizes the liberal reform party in the words of 
Brentano, its “scientific leader.” It demands, upon the one hand, a 
retention of the existing institutions of private property and the 
freedom of contract, but, on the other, such interference and regula- 
tion from the side of the government as shall protect the weak and 
encourage the organization of the various industrial groups and 
classes that they may take a more active and direct part in industry 
so that competition may be really, es well as nominally, free. 

The conservative social-reform party owes its origin to the writings 
of Rodbertus-Jagetzow. Its most prominent representatives at pre- 
sent are Adolph Wagner and Stocker. Its direction may be charac- 
terized as socialistic in that it advocates an extension of the functions 
assumed by the State, in various directicns, and recognizes taxation as 
a legitimate means to be employed for the purpose of equalizing the 
incomes of different classes in society, but it by no means deserves to 
be confused, as by some writers, with socialism proper. 

The church party is divided into (1) Protestant, and (2) Catholic. 
Both of these look for social reform rather in the general moral regen- 
eration of society thanin any sweeping change in the existing political 
order. They differ principally in the amount of importance they 
ascribe to the State as an organ in effecting social reform. 

Philippovich is careful to maintain his judicial tone in this part 
of his work, but from various indications the reader is justified in 
assuming that he himself takes a somewhat eclectic view of the vari- 
ous movements having social reform for their object. 

It has of late years become ao generally the custom among German 
professors of economics, when they have arrived at a certain stage 
in their academic careers, to embody their economic views into a more 
or less complete “system,” that the literary market is fairly over- 
stocked with this particular class of works. The general reading 
public is in the habit of passing by these manuals in silence. They 
help to fill up the shelves of those who pride themselves upon having 
“complete ” libraries, and for the rest their existence is justified in 
that they are of great service to the strdents of the particular profes- 
sor who happens to be their author; but it is seldom that they deserve 
to be classified among the real contziktucions to our science. In this 
review I hope to have made it clear that the “ Volkswirthscha/ts- 
Žehre’! of Professor Philippovich is calculated to take a position 
in many respects unique among German economic text-books, 
and that it is deserving of much mor2 than a merely local attention. 
In the present unsettled state of politicel economy, when every day 

“is bringing forth new ideas and new conceptions which only gradually 
fall into their proper perspective with reference to older theories and 
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older ways of thinking, it is no wonder that many of us feel some 
little confusion ; we wonder where we really are and whither our 
science is actually tending. To such this new book of Philippovich 
is a positive boon. In it the author has made a conscientious and 
conspicuously successful attempt to place the new theories of the 
Austrian school in their proper light with reference to the older 
classical theories. Here the reader will find reproduced, in a remark- 
ably compact and logical form, the best that contemporary Austrian 
. and German thought and research have contributed to our science. 
A careful study of the “ Volkswirthschaftslehre"’ cannot therefore be 
too strongly recommended to American economic students. 
‘ : H. R. SEAGER. 


Vienna. 





RECENT WORKS ON MONETARY PROBLEMS. 


The Silver Situation in the Uniled States. By F. W. Tavsstc, LL. B., 
Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 
Pp. 133. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 


Das internationale Wahrungsproblem und dessen Losung. Von 
THEODOR HËRTZKA. Pp. 136. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 
1892. 

These two monographs, covering in part the same ground, viz., the 
-use of silver as a medium of exchange, are of uncommon interest at 
this moment, when “silver”? has become a burning question. Pro- 
fessor Taussig’s book was originally published by the American 
Economic Association as No, 1 of Volume VIL of its publications ; 
and in its present revised shape forms one of the “ Questions of the 
Day” series. The first part is devoted toa careful delineation of silver 
legislation and its effects, beginning with 1878. The circulation of 
coin and notes, the concurrent effects of industrial changes such as 
the annual moving of the crops, and alternating eras of commercial 
depression and activity, the tendency of silver currency to find the 
vaults of the Treasury throngh the channels of. taxation—all these 
complex reactions are scientifically traced, and their causes skilfully 
analyzed. The author’s conclusions, that the issues under the Bland- 
Allison Act were not excessive, and that a complete theory of prices 
is dependent primarily on the volume of credit paper rather than 
upon the amount of actual currency, are eminently sound and sane. 
No less true is his verdict upon the excessive issues under the Act of 
1890. The most interesting topic at the present time is the discussion 
of the question how a gold premium may eventually be reached. 
Here Professor Taussig shows that it may come in different ways, 
either preceded, by speculation and inflation, or without any such 
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economic antecedent, merely through an unfavorable balance of trade 
and heavy drafts upon the Treasury’s gold holdings. That such a 
gold premium is not improbable in the near future, recent events have 
demonstrated. Especially threatening is this calamity 1n view of our 
relatively increased imports of late, and the recent Australian crisis. 
Our late experience seems also to confirm Professor Taussig’s acute 
estimate of the amount of gold held in this country. His guess 
seems to have been more accurate than the optimistic official esti- 
mates. The scheme of ex-Secretary Fairchild for the free coinage 
of silver up to the point where the Treasury accumulations of silver 
shali amount to a certain fixed sum, seems to meet the mild approval 
of the author as a possible advantageous compromise, political and 
financial. Such a scheme is now certainly without much political 
value, as it is so palpably a veiled cessation of siiver coinage, that the 
“silver men” certainly would nat accept it unless the limit were 
placed at a figure so dangerously high that the plan would lose all 
economic advantage. ‘The other part of the book is devoted to a 
theoretic consideration of bimetallism. But of this, more anon. 

Dr. Hertzka’s brochure merits attention for several reasons : first 
and foremost, its propositions seem to offer the only possible ground 
for any further proceedings of the Brussels Cenference, now tem- 
porarily adjourned, as Dr. Hertzka informs us by letter, to look into 
his proposals; and, second, because it is an utterance from an Aus- 
trian economist who seems to have the confidence of the Austrian 
government, whose recent action in regard to the gold standard is of 
peculiar importance at the present juncture. Hertzka’s plan was 
transmitted through the American Minister at Vienna to the cabinet 
of the last Administration in October, but the pending presidential 
campaign deferred any decisive action thereupon at that time. In 
essence, the plan outlined by Hertzka is to secure an international 
agreement between a sufficient number of important commercial 
States to base their currency upon a joint metallic basis of gold and 
silver whose ratio by weigh? is to be the same for all the participating 
States. Itis suggested that a ratio by weight of nine units of silver 
to one unit of gold would be an approximation tc the desired system. 
At the present (gold) value of silver this would constitute about two- 
sevenths of the value of the metallic basis in silver and five-sevenths 
in gold. It will be seen that no attempt is made to regulate the 
values of the two metals, as proposed by the various bimetallist 
schemes. Hertzka is absolutely skeptical as to the permanency or 
even the possibility of international bimetallism. Even Wolowski’s 
modified scheme of an alternative standard, Hertzka shows, assumes 
falsely that the values of gold and silver will fluctuate about a fixed 
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ratio. He even maintains the virtual impossibility of any consider- 
able extension of the subsidiary use of silver with the present single 
gold standard—at least, if the solvency of our banking systems is to 
be maintained. He admits also the expense which would be entailed 
under his scheme upon different nations by making their existing 
overvalued coins, such as French silver, convertible into currency of 
the proposed description. He admits the divergence of interests a8 to 
the ratio of gold and silver in the basis of the proposed system. And 
still he maintains the advisability and the practicability of his scheme. 
Free as he is from the chimerical delusions of both inflationists and 
many bimetallists, and admitting as he does, the certainty of an 
ultimate single gold standard, he assumes that the disturbances of 
international trade caused by different monetary standards, the falling 
of prices, and the increase of debtors’ burdens, all of which are threat- 
ened by the appreciation of gold, are so all-important that this double- 
metallic basis ought to be introduced, cost what it may. This is 
certainly the weak point of the entire agitation for a compromise 
standard. ‘Taussig shows that the fall in prices is due largely to the 
improvement in productive methods, that in general the increase of 

the weight of the débtor’s obligations is nominal and not real, And 
` that international trade with the East is of such transcendant import- 
ance that a metal of ever decreasing value and ever increasing 
clumsiness must be made a larger factor in performing the exchanges 
of the entire civilized world may, in the absence of any clearer 
demonstration to the contrary than we yet possess, he regarded as an 
unproven assumption. 


g W. M. D. 
Princeton University, ` 
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State Papers and Speeches on the Tarif. With an introduction by E. 
W. Taussic, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy in Har- 
vard University. Pp. 385. Published by Harvard University, Cam- ` 
bridge, Mass, 1892. Š 

"The Tariff Controversy in the Untted States, 1789-1833, with a Sum- 
mary of the Period before the Adoption of the Constitution. By 
ORRIN LESLIE ELLIOTT, Ph.D. Leland Stanford Junior University 
Monographs. History and Economics, No.1. Pp.272. Published 
by the University, Palo Alto, Cal. 1892. ' 

It was a happy thought of Professor Tanssig’s, to render more ac- 
cessible to the public’some of the tariff arguments that lay buried in 
the musty publications of the government, or were beyond easy reach 
of the majority, from being published only in expensive editions of 
their author’s works. There is so much trash spoken and written on 
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the tariff question, that it is a relief to be able to turn to discussions 
which are really worth reading. There are, too, some special advan- 
tages in fixing public attention on some of the most important of the 
arguments discussed in the earlier days of our national life. In the 
first place, a perusal of these papers will remind those who seem to 
regard protectionism and patriotism as synonymous, that there have 
been some whom even they acknowledge to be patriots, whose views. 
could hardly be reconciled with protectionism as protectionism is 
embodied in our law and practice to-cay. In the second place, since 
these arguments were written before the Civil War they are free from 
the prejudice which that struggle has injected into the tariff contro- 
versy. and should, therefore, appeal all the more strongly to those 
who, under the influence of the war period, have become accustomed, 
naturally enough, to regard the present system as the only properly 
permanent one. 

The task of selecting representative papers from the mass of liter- 
ature and speeches on the tariffis, with the exception of the papers 
of Hamilton and Gallatin, by no means so easy as it might appear to 
some, and the judiciousness of Professor Taussig’s choice deserves 
great praise. It 18 in keeping with the high position he holds as 
an authority on the tariff question. 

Of the papers themselves it 1s not necessary to say much. Those 
of Hamilton, Gallatin and Walker are known, by name at least, to 
ali who have given any attention to the subject of which they treat. 
As Professor Taussig says in his introduction, all the papers discuss 
some conditions that no louger exist, but it is desirable to consider 
them iu their complete form so as to get the true perspective of the 
views of the past generation. They are monuments of financial and 
administrative skill aud literary ability, of which no American need. 
feel ashamed. 

It is worthy of notice that tariff discussion has recently partaken 
more of the character of appeals to the history and experience of the 
country, than of consideration of the general economic principles. 
which bear on the subject. In response to this tendency most of the 
recent tariff literature is historical The explanation of the tendency 
is doubtless found ın the fact that logical discussions of general prn- 
ciples cannot be easily followed by the mass of the people, and are, 
moreover, even when understood, looked on wit: more or less sus- 
picion as being unpractical and uotin touch with real life. Under 
existing circumstances in this country this state of the public mind 
has two advantages. First, the study of history will help to do away 
with the feeling, too commonly held even to-day, that our national 
life 18 so peculiar as not to be subject to the ordimary maxims of 
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economic law ; for there are still too many of our people who believe 
that Providence exercises a special care over *' fools, women and 
the United States.” And, in the second place, the study of our history, 
by showing how the country has prospered under various degrees of 
protectionism, should convince extremists that the protective system 
cannot fairly be charged with either all the good or all the harm the 
nation has experienced in its industrial life, Under these circum- 
stances Dr. Elliott’s history of the earlier phases of the tanff contro- 
versy may do much good. The narrative 1s well-written, and is to be 
commended for its impartiality. The author's good historical sense 
is shown by his appreciation of the fact that the struggle for the pro- 
tective system was but a phase of the larger contest between the 
adherents and opponents of centralization. It would be better if Dr. 
Elliott had made this more emphatic. From the philosophical stand- 
point certainly, his history would have been improved if he had traced 
more clearly the continuity of the evolution of tariff opinion from 
colonial days down. Still, he describes the various phases of this 
evolution.excellently. Content, in colonial times, to pley an industrial 
rôle subsidiary to that of Great Britain, the people, after the Revolu- 
tion, sought for industrial independence with free commercial inter- 
course. Blocked in their effort, mainly by the insolent treatment of 
England and the obstacles caused by the European wars, they turned 
to a policy of restriction. The feeling at the bottom of both efforts 
was the spirit of nationalism. The apparent success of the policy of 
restriction, reacting on this spirit, led to the perpetuation of the 
restrictive system and its adoption as the “ American system’? 

Dr. Elliott’s account of the industrial disasters that followed the 
war of 1812, and their causes, is excellent, and is an emphatic judg- 
ment of the merits of the protective system. Hus book is a valuable 
contribution to our tariff literature, and it is to be hoped that he will 


bring the history down to date. 
D. K. 
University of Wisconsin 


The Dawn of Italian Independence: Italy from the Congress of 
Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Venice, 1849. By WILLIAM ROSCO 
THAYER. 2vols., pp. 453-446, with two maps. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 

Every generation, and perhaps every country, must rewrite its ac- 
count of the past, for the great body of readers demand an account 
from their own point of view, and will not willingly trouble themselves 
with the allowances necessary in case the standpoint 1s that of another 
nation orage. The increasing number of histories by Americans meets 
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this legitimate demand. ‘There is no reason why these should not be 
distinctly superior for general use to those by Europeans themselves; 

` more accurate in their perspective, and less distorted by natural bias. 
Nor is there any excuse for want of scholarliness with the present 

- tendency to frequent foreign universities, and the comparative ease 
with which European collections of sources can be utilized. Mr. 
Thayer’s account of Italy Curing the first half of this century will 
appeal to the. great body of American readers and will undoubtedly 
excite an interest in a subject which has received no such adequate 
treatment in English before. ~ ' 

The author’s style, unfortunately, obtrudes itself as one opens his 
volumes. The first impression is noz précisely an agreeable one and 
may serve to deter some from advancing far in a really meritorious 
work. ‘There is a strong infusion of Michelet and Carlyle with a 
suggestion of the boyish superlative of Garibaldi’s memoirs. While 
this style is by no means wanting in clearness, force, and even 
eloquence, it leads the author astray, carrying him at times beyond 
the limits of legitimate metaphor, as when he tells of a “spiritual 
gether * * * “which has its trade-winds and tornadoes, its light. 
nings and its auroralcalms; * * * deeds good and evil are sown 
init and borne like pollen up and down the fallow field of years, till 
at last they fructify and bring forth harvest of wheat or tares, each 
after its kind ” (L 215). 

Good and forcible as many of the elaborate figurative passages are 
with which the book abounds, there ia a tendency to overdo the mat- 
ter, In his vocabulary Mr. Thayer shows a predilection for unusual 
words. ‘‘While Gregory XII. pontificates’ is the not especially 
humorous title of his third book. “ Chazlemain”’ is perhaps a worthy 
orthographical reform. F 

The Introduction, of nearly one hundred pages, is not only weak, 
bnt what is harder to forgive, there is a suspicion of flippancy 
about it, It cannot edify one who has studied the preceding centuries, 
and may mislead those who have not. The author might well have 
made a passing reference to Mr. W. H. Howells’ excellent, but some. 
what neglected, account of Italian Literature since the French Rey- 
olution. Little is said of the effects of the Napoleonic period on 
Italy. 

With the second book and the Congress of Vienna the author enters 
upon his real task, and the character of the work improves very per- 
ceptibly. The narrative is vivacious and clear ; the phases of the sub- 
jects treated are selected with discrimination and the matter is well 
arranged in spite of the confused conditions in Italy. The Revolution 
of 1848-49 occupies the whole of the sacond volume, and its pages 
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form, to say the least, an agreeable alternative to other of the familiar 
accounts of this period in English. 

The author has read largely, but almost exclusively the secondary 
Italian sources. ‘These, of course, often contain documentary material 
in a convenient form, and Mr. Thayer seems to have made no effort to go 
beyond this. He even neglects Reuchlin’s work entirely, in spite of its 
recognized position as the most careful treatment of Italian affairs since 
1815. ‘This is much as if one were to write a history of France since 
the Restoration, basing his work exclusively upon the historical writ- 
ings of Louis Blanc, Garnier-Pagés, and the memoirsof Guizot, The 
Italian publicists of the same period were certainly no more judicial, 
nor can we expect them to review the past in an unpartisan spirit. 
Few among us réad Italian, however, and it is worth while to know 
how it all seemed to the participants themselves. The author 
often obtrudes his own opinions, and these sometimes upon topics 
and in places where they are in no way called for. Protection, evan- 
gelicism, and everything monarchical, each receives a frequent 
dig. How far the historian should be explicitly and avowedly didactic 
is a question which each must settle for himself. There is certainly a 
danger in attempting always to take sides, and the experienced histo- 
rian becomes more and more tolerant, Without an instinctive desire 
to see the other side and a proneness to suspend judgment in the pres- 
ence of motives but half understood, no really worthy history can be 
written. JH R 
Dell Abbreviature nella Paleografia Latina, studio di ZANTNO VOLTA. 

Con 36 Tavole litografiche e figure in zincotypia intercalate nel 

testo. Pp. 328. Milano: Max Kantorowicz, 1892. 


The conscientious use of sources in the study of history necessitates 
an accurate knowledge of paleography and diplomatics, In the 
former the most difficult and important branch is the interpretation 
of abbreviations. They are common in all documents of the later 
middle ages, and in some hardly a word is written in full. The 
difficulties of the subject~can be appreciated from a few facts. In 
this book fifty-nine separate words are enumerated, which are repre- 
sented by the letter S, without any distinctive marks. D. D., may be 
read in twenty-six ways. Some general rules are followed, but, as 
our author is fond of insisting, in any case the usage of the time and 
the idiosyncrasies or carelessness of the copyist may have introduced 
what seems at first hopeless conftsion. In fact, the learned Mabillon 
confessed his inability to understand some signs. 

Professor Volta has chosen for his field the Italian codices and 
charters of the X-XV centuries. In his preface he promises the signs 
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for 2500 abbreviations, in his book he gives nearly 4000. When neces- 
sary for comparison, he does not hesitate to transcend the limits he 
has chosen. But these centuries were especially the age of abbrevia~ 
tions, Before the earlier date comparatively few and simple signs. 
were used. As manuscripts of various kinds became more common 
and more necessary the costliness of parchment necessitated economy 
in space, the laborious process of transcription by hand necessitated 
economy in labor. Consequently, abbreviations became more and 
more frequent, until the invention of printing and the use of paper- 
did away with the need for such economies, 

A third reason for abbreviations also had much weight in the middle 
ages. The air of mystery which surrounded certain branches of 
learning was enhanced by the use of cabalistic signs, known only by 
the initiated, and regarded with superstitious awe by the credulous 
populace. In this way we can explain the use of certain signs which 
required more labor and took up more space than the words written 
in full. 

After a critical introduction the author discusses abbreviations ac- 
cording to their forms; ¢.g., “single letters,” “monograms,” ‘‘ ab- 
breviations’ by indeterminate signs,” etc. For the sake of ‘good 
measure ” he adds an interesting chapter on numerals, in which he 
treats of the Greek, Roman and Arabic signs, with their histories. 
For each division he gives practical rules and numerous examples, 
He usually arranges the lattes alphabetically, which makes the book. 
comparatively easy to use, although there is no index. 

The final chapter is on the subsidiary value of these signs as a 
means of determining the age of adocument. On this subject there 
has been much confusion, Facts true for one country have been stated 
as general rules. But, remembering strictly the limits of nationality, 
documents can usually be placed within a half century, and sometimes 
much more closely by a careful study of the method of abbreviation 
used, 

Aside from the lack of index, it is to be regretted that the author 
gives so few cross references and has omitted a table of works cited. 
But his aim has been cheapness and to this he subordinates every- 
thing possible in a scientific treatment of the subject Long years of 
teaching and great enthusiasm have especially fitted Volta for the 
preparation of such a handbook, Not only his students, who have 
incited him to the task, but all paleographists will be grateful to 


him for this handy and scholarly treatise, 
D. C. Munro. 
Oniverstly of Pennsylvania, 
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WORKS ON SOCIAL TOPICS. 

I. Socialisın and the American Spirit, By N. P. GILMAN. Pp. 376. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 

IL Socialism from Genesis to Revelation. By REV. F. M. SPRAGUE. 
Pp. 493. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1892 

Ill. Prisoners and Paupers. By HENRY M. Bors, M.A. Member 
of the Board of Public Charities and of the Committee on Lunacy 
of the State of Pennsylvania; of the National Prison Associatiom; 
of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, etc. Pp. 318. New York: 
„G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


IV. The Death Penalty, By ANDREW J. PALM., Pp. 241. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. 


V. Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, Nineteenth Annual Session. Pp. 492. Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis, 1892. 

The frequent appearance of works on social problems is a matter of 
encouragement. It must be confessed, however, that their general 
superficiality and prejudice argues little for an immediate solution. 
The writer’s principal qualifications for reviewing works on socialism 
is an absence of complete persuasion on either side. His former con- 
victions, having failed to pass muster, are out for repairs, and in the 
meantime he entertains the possibly heterodox opinion that on the 
one hand the existing system still needs to clear up a point or two be- 
fore it can be completely justified, and on the other that the socialist 
is still entitled to a hearing. In other words, neither is so entirely 
acquitted or condemned that judicial fairness may be dispensed with 
in this connection. 

The opening pages of Socialism and the American Spirit led us to 
expect this from Mr. Gilman, but we confess to a disappointment as 
we closed the book. The author defines the typical American as in- 
dependent, optimistic, conservative, practical and distrustful of theo- 
retic reconstructions of society. As such,'he is equally disinclined to 
individualism and to socialism. He adopts as much as he likes of 
either regardless of precedents or ultimate principles involved. In 
specific matters the presumption is always in favor of private enter- 
prise and yet ‘‘every general consideration of reason leads the Ameri- 
can to expect a steady enlargement of the sphere and functions of the 
State.” Notwithstanding this movement toward socialism in practice 
—a movement to which Mr. Gilman attributes very considerable 
present results—this typical “ American citizen who sees clear and 
thinks straight’? looks with very superior disdain upon socialist pro- 
grams of every sort. Imported socialism is either a passing malady 
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or if chronic, it is due to laziness and what Josh Billings would call 
“general cussedness.” The remedy is policemen, etc. Domestic 
socialism is “literary,” “romantic,” "sentimental," a distemper of 
certain novelists and women. The agitation about trusts is ‘a sense- 
less panic ” and to the typical American the whole performance is 
highly ‘‘amusing.”’ 

This typical American, so prominent in the earlier chapters as an 
abstraction, gradually assumes distinctness and merges his personality 
in that of Mr. Gilman, and this change is so easy and slight as to 
“suggest an identity from the first. Whether Mr. Gilman served as 
model for his own sketch or not, the "sketch certainly seems to us 
something of a caricature. Americans are neither so disdainful of, or 
so unaffected by, general theories as are Mr. Gilman and his type. In 
spite of his strictures we believe few nations have been so influenced 
by theories of social organization as ours, notably by that of Rous- 
. seau during the pre-revolutionary period. We believe too that social- 
ist theories are accorded a much more serious hearing and are making 
a more serious impression in America than he supposes. Mr. Gilman’s 
landation of planless evolution seems to us neither rational nor Ameri- 
can ‘Opportunism’’ is not the fundamental, but the superficial law 
of our social evolution, and to ascribe toit alone all the results whose 
initial causes lie in a profound and far-reaching study of human 
society, seems to indicate a superficial observation. 

As a result of this attitude of mind Mr. Gilman treats immediate 
problems of social reform like tenement house reform, profit sharing, 
ete, with admirable candor, but his discussion of the general princi- 
ples of individualism and socialism is simply a mild mannered sort 
of tirade which may be just, but is neither judicial nor judicious, It 
is only fair to say that the bulk of the book is of the better sort and 
forms a valuable addition to his previous excellent work. 

The candid consideration which we have bespoken for socialism is 
not likely to be furthered by Socialism from Genesis to Revelation. 
The author, a minister, claims to have begun his investigation as an -~ 
inquirer and to have reached full conviction in favor of socialism. 
On the latter point there can be no doubt.- Beginning by a catch 
title, which means the genesis of soc‘alism and its revelation, he pro- 
ceeds to present all possible arguments against the present social 
order and in favor of its claimed successor. The volume impresses 
us asa voluminous and undiscriminating compilation. The author 
has great faith in quantitative argument; “twenty sources of waste,” 
“sixteen reasons in answer to this objection,” “eight reasons show. 
ing its inadequacy,” “twelve reasons showing the practicability,” ete., 
being impressive headings in the contents, To our mind, in spite of 
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the author’s continual reference to ethics, he fails to do justice even 
to the ethical side of socialism, while his economic discussions betray 
utter ignorance of the subject. His fancied demonstration of the 
principle that value is due to labor is a lamentable illustration. He 
not only ignores the latest discussions of this subject, but makes the 
needless assumption that this proposition is fundamental to socialism. 
Why does not some economist show the real possibilities of economics 
from the standpoint of socialism? As it is, we are reminded of 
Smart's sentence that ‘‘many shut their eyes to the weakness of 
socialist economics in view of the strength of socialist ethics.” 

The book contains most of the stock arguments of socialists in a 
fairly systematic form and seasoned with mild ministerial invective. 
Nevertheless, we are glad to see the attention of the clergy directed 
to this important field of ethical inquiry. 

Prisoners and Paupers is an attempt to emphasize certain facts of 
ctime and pauperism rather than to candidly examine the subject. 
Statistics are nsed which are impressive enough in themselves, but 
the writer has unfortunately felt it necessary to “bear on” by a long 
and monotonous series of emphasizing adjectives which, of course, 
only weary the reader’s patience and lessen his power of receiving 
impressions, The appalling impressiveness of the facts is farther re- 
- duced by the spirit of pessimistic and querulous criticism which per- 
vades the book. The increase of crime and pauperism is explained 
by a number of causes, each one of which is made sufficient to account 
for it all. Sometimes the reasoning is remarkable, as when he ex- 
plains the smallness of French immigration to this country by the 
excellence of French roads. How about Italy and Germany which 
with roads scarcely inferior to those of France, send us their millions. 
The author concludes that the race is deteriorating physically 
(baldness, etc., being urged in proof) and explains crime and pau- 
perism by this deterioration. This is illustrated by comparing 
pictures of the Milo Venus, the Vatican Sophocles, negro college 
presidents, etc., with groups of criminals and paupers, a method at 
least unique. 

It is in the remedy proposed, however, that the writer reaches 
positive originality. He would by surgery sterilize these unfortunates 
and so prevent their reproduction. In answer to the “sentimental” 
and unfounded objections to this proposal, he urges the benefit to 
society of an immediate eradication of crime and pauperism, and to 
the subject of the bestowal of ‘satisfaction and comfort for discontent 
and insatiable desire. Neither should the purpose of this operation 

be objectionable to the subject.” In view of these and 
similar considerations ‘‘it seems inexplicable E the remedy shonld 
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have been so long delayed.’’ Of course, along with all this there are 
many good things in the book. 

The Death Penaliy is in some respects an excellent book. Its 
presentation of the arguments against capital punishment is clear and 
comprehensive, and though intensely partisan, it claims to be nothing 
more. Like all such presentations it overreaches itself, proves too 
‘much and impels the thoughtful man to seek arguments on the other 
side. Its greatest defect is its freezing disdain for the religious or 
“superstitious’’ arguments in favor of capital punishment. These 
the writer meets in detail with conscientious thoronghness, but in a 
tone which is, to say the least, altogether maladroit. The man who 
is really superstitious is more affected by the tone than by the ration- 
ality of an argument, and he is not won from a belief in a “ brimstone 
hell” by caustic allusions to it as his “sweetest consolation.” In 
spite of these defects the book is undoubtedly the best presentation 
to be had of arguments against capital punishment, and we commend 
it to those in search of such a presentation. 

The report of the Conference of Charities and Correction scarcely 
needs a review. Its predecessors are too well known and too highly 
prized to require for this either introduction or commendation. This 
seems to be in some important respec: superior to any previous re- 
port. It is impossible to either summarize or criticise here its varied 
and variously valuable contents, but those interested in the subject 
will find here much that cannot be neglected. The great interest 
shown in the meetings of this Conference argues favorably for an ad- 
vance in our knowledge upon this subject. 

H. HL P. 


University af Wisconsin. 


NOTES. 

Dr. ANDREWS’ excellent study of the old English manor * deserves 
‘special mention. In this work of three hundred pages one may find 
the carefully thought-out results of a painstaking study of practically 
all the original and secondary authorities on the subject. After an 
extended introductory chapter on the unsettled, and perhaps insolv- 
able problem of the origin of the manor, together with a discussion 
of the mark theory, Dr. Andrews devotes the body of his volume 
to an investigation of the land and the people. Herein he presents 
a clear picture of the times and throws much light upon social condi- 
tions. In a word, one has here a thorough, instructive and inter- 
esting monograph ; and it is doubly welcome, first for its own intrinsic 
worth, and secondly as another evidence of the larger attention now 
being given in America to early European history and institutions. 


ONE or more courses of lectures on jurisprudence and the philosophy 
-of law are offered by the law faculty of each German university, and in 
this, as in some other subjects, considerable tomes are often the con- 
sequence. One of the most recent contributions is by Dr. Bergbohm,t 
of the University of Dorpat, whose first volume appeared a year ago. 
This, though formidable in size, contains only an introduction and the 
first subdivision of the work as planned. ‘This portion, on the law of 
nature, is unfortunately of but small interest to English-speaking 
peoples, who usually ley little stress on the topic, though recent 
tendencies in American foreign relations may give a new weight to 
the subject in connection with the principles of International Law. 
The succeeding volumes of Dr. Bergbohm’s work promise to prove 
-of wider interest outside of Germany than the present one can be. 


THOS% interested in transportation will find the series of articles by 
W. M. Acworth, in the Engineering Magazine, well worth read- 
ing. The author of “The Railways of England,” ‘‘The Railways of 
Scotland” and ‘‘The Railways and the Traders” has undertaken by 
means of a number of monthly papers, the first of which appeared in 

* The Old Engltsk Manor, a Study tn Engitsk Economic History. By CHARLES 
M ANDREWS, Ph.D. Pp 28. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press, 1892 

t Jurtsprudens und Rechisp4tlosophie. Von Dr KARL BERGBOHM., Erster Band. 
Pp. xvi, 566. Leipzig, 1892 

(191) 
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the April issne of the Engineering Magazine, to contrast and com- 
pare the railroads of England and America in such a way that the non- 
technical reader can understand the essential points of similarity and 
difference and the reasons that explain theirexistence, The excellent 
illustrations greatly increase the value of the articles. 


THe Independent, of June 1, contains a symposium of ten articles 
on railway problems. The articles make a valuable and timely 
contribution to the transportation question, Aldace F, Walker dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Amendment of. the Interstate Commerce Law;’? Wager 
Swayne, “The Legal Aspect of Railroad Strikes—The Ann Arbor 
Decision ; ” the Interstate Commerce Commissioner, Martin A. Knapp, 
“Discrimination by Railroads ;” James Peabody, “ The Necessity for 
Railway Compacts under Governmental Regulation; Augustus 
Schoonmaker, ‘‘Limitations upon Railway Powers;’’ Henry Clews 
“Railway Stocks and Bonds ;’? W. M. Acworth, ‘‘ Government Interfer- 
ence in English‘Railway Management ;” C. C. McCain, ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Freight Classification ;” E E Russell Tratman, ‘‘The Re- 
' lation of Track to Train Service; ” Nat Sawyer, “ The Brotherood 
of Engineers, and its Relation to the Railroads,” The article by Mr. 
Swayne is especially good. Itis a brief statement by a railroad lawyer 
of recognized ability of the bearing of the Ann Arbor decision on 
railroad strikes. American readers will find Mr. Acworth’s article a 
strong defence of the doctrine that railroads can be better controlled by 
government inspection and publicity than by direct state regulat:on. 


For som# TIME the opinion has been increasing among those best ~ 


informed that the Interstate Commerce Law contains several weak- 
nesses, that itis in consequence becoming from year to year & less 
potent rather than a stronger force in the control of abuses, and in the 
promotion of improved conditions of transportation. The advocates 
of pooling contracts, and the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are of theirnumber, had a bill introduced into the Senate 
last session to permit such agreements among railroads. The bill, 
however, died in the committee-room. The conflict which took place 
last winter between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Toledo, Ann Arbor and Northern Michigan Railroad, and the de- 
cisions of the United Stdtes courts, that grew out of this boycott, 
brought the relation of employés to railroad corporations forcitly to 
the attention of the public and of Congress. At the reorganization of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, along with the alterations in 
the other Senate committees that followed the change of the Usited 
States Government from Republican to Democratic control, an inquiry 
into the alleged weaknesses of the Act to Regulate Commerce was 
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authorized. By resolucion of the Senate, passed April 15, 1893, the 
investigation is to include four subjects: pooling, the short-haul 
clause, Canadian competition, labor on railroads. If the committee 
does 1ts work well and thoroughly investigates the workings of the 
Interstate Commerce Law it will doubtless be able to propose amend- 
ments that will make the law more efficient than it has thus far been. 
Students of transportation will follow the investigations of the com- 
mittee with interest. 

THE AMERICAN Socrery for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing will hold its first summer meeting in Philedelphia during the 
four weeks beginning July 5. The University of Pennsylvania has 
placed at the disposal of the Society its College Buildings, Libraries 
and Laboratories, so far as these may be needed for the instruction 
which is to be given. The meeting will be devoted principally to the 
study of History and Economics. The lecturers on American His- 
tory will be Professor Wiliam H. Mace, of Syracuse University ; 
Arthur Kaiser, of the University of the State of New York; Rev. 
Edward Eggleston ; Professor John Fiske ; Hon, Theodore Roosevelt ; 
Rev. S. D. McConnell, D. D., and Professor John L. Stewart, of the 
Philadelphia Manual Training School. A number of excursions will 
be made with Professor Stewart to places of historic interest in and 
near Philadelphia. European history will be treated of in lectures 
by Professors James Harvey Robinson and Edward P. Cheyney and 
Mr. Dana C. Munro, of the University of Pennsylvania; by Mr. 
E. L. S$. Horsburgh, of Oxford University, and Professor George W. 
Smith, of Colgate University. Professor Robert W. Rogers, of Dick- 
inson College, and Edmund M. Hyde, of Lehigh University, will 
lecture on subjects in ancient history. 

The following lectures on sociology and economics will be 
delivered: Rev. S. W. Dike, on ““‘Sociological Statistics; Mr. 
Robert A. Woods, of Andover House, on “Methods of Sociological 
Study ;”’ Dr. William Howe Tolman, on “ The City as a Sociological 
Workshop; ”?” Miss Dora Freeman, of Hampton Institute, on ‘‘Col- 
lege Settlements ;’’ Professor Edward A. Ross, of Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, on the ‘‘ Extra-University Teaching of Economics; ” 
Willam L. Garrison, Esq., of Boston, on ‘‘ The Single Tax ; ” George 
G. Mercer, Esq., of Philadelphia, on “Civics.” 

There: will also be courses of lectures on other subjects, such as 
literature, music, the natural sciences, sanitation, pedagogics, Uni- 
versity Extension, etc. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA program for the present summer contains more 
courses in political economy and social science than have ever been 
offered before at that summer school at any one time. The class work 
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will be conducted by Professors Richard T. Ely and William A. Scott, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Professor Ely will give a course on 
“ Socialism,” extending from July 5 to 26. Professor Scott will give 
a course on the ‘‘Development of Economic Thought’’ during the 
first two of the six weeks during which the class work is to continue, 
a course on “Consumption and Production” during the second two 
weeks, and a course on “Money and the Mechanism of Exchange ” 
during the last two weeks. This arrangement is designed to meet the 
wants of students coming to Chautauqua at different times, Hech 
course may be taken without the others, and is open to all students 
of the College of Liberal Arts. i 

In addition to the class work a course of lectures will be given by 
the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, London, on “The 
New Philanthropy ;” by Mr. A. J. Herbertson, of Edinburgh, on the 
“Relation of Physical Geography to Sociology ; by Professor Ely on 
“The Distribution of Wealth ;” and by Professor Scott on “ Economic 
Problems of the Present Day.” Single lectures will also be given by 
prominent Americans and Europeans, 

Perhaps the most interesting and important feature of the summer’s 
work along social lines at Chautauqua will be ihe organization of 
“The American Institute of Christian Sociology,” which is to take 
place July 19 and 20. The object of this organization will be tae 
application of the moral truths and principles of Christianity to the 
social and economic difficulties of the present time. It proposes to 
work toward the attainment of this object through the publication 
of appropriate leaflets, monographs and treatises, the employment of 
special lecturers, the preaching of sermons by clerical members, the 
encouragement of the study of social science by the establishment of 
prizes, scholarships, fellowships, lectureships and professorships, and 
through the annual meetings of its members. The membership cf 
the Association is to be open to all persons interested in its objects, 
Its chief promoters and backers are Professor Henry Drummond, 
author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” Bishop John H. 
Vincent, Doctor Washington Gladden, Professor Arthur S. Hoyt, of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Rev. George D, Herron, of Iowa Col- 
lege, Rey. Cyrus Hamlin, of Beloit, and others. 

The Chautanqua term begins July 6 and ends August 16. The class 
work continues during the entire six weeks, according to the plan 
described above, and the lecture courses will be distributed through- 
out the period. .A detailed announcement with exact dates will soon 
be made public. 

Toe AMERICAN HISTORICAL, ASSOCIATION will hold its meeting 
this year in conjunction with the World’s Congress of Historians and 
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and its Part in Moulding American Civilization.” Professor Lucy M. 
Salmon, Vassar College, ‘‘ The Unionof Utrecht.” James Schouler, 
Esq., Boston, “The Methods of Historical Investigation.” Hon 
William Henry Smith, Lake Forrest, I1., ‘‘ Karly Slavery in Minois.” 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, Esq., Librarian of Congress, “ American His. 
torical Nomenclature.” Miss Cora Start, Worcester, Mass., ‘ The 
Naturalization of the English Colonies in America.” Mr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites, Wisconsin State Historical Society, “ Lead Mining in Ilinois 
and Wisconsin.” Professor Moses Coit Tyler, Cornell University, 
“The Time-Element in American History.” Mrs. Ellen Hardin Wal- 
worth, Saratoga, N. Y., “The Value of National Archives to a Na- 
tion’s Life aid Progress.” Professor Frederick J. Turner, University 
of Wisconsin, “The Significance of the Frontier in American His- 
tory.” President Ethelbert D. Warfield, Lafayette College, ‘The 
Moravians in America.” Professor Stephen B. Weeks, Trinity Col- 
lege, ‘‘General Joseph Martin and the War of the Revolution in 
the West.” Professor James A. Woodburn, Indiana University, 
“ The Historical Significance of the Missouri Compromise.” The fol- 
lowing gentlemen will also read papers at the Congress: Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Dr. Charles K. Adams, Professor Bernard Moses, Profes- 
sor Herbert B. Adams, Edward G. Mason, Esq., Dr. Charles J. Little. 

A CONGRESS of the advocates ard friends of Proportional Repre- 
sentation will meet, under the auspices of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, in the city of Chicago, in 
the week commencing on Monday, August 7, 1893. This conference 
constitutes a section of the Congress on Suffrage, in republic, kingdom 
and empire. In all countries in which representative government 
obtains, the more intelligent citizens are coming to see that a system 
by which the city, state or nation is divided into a number of arbitrary 
districts, from each of which one representative is chosen by a ma- 
jority or plurality of votes, though seemingly fair upon its face is 
really destructive of the very end songht—government by the people. 
The successful candidates necessarily represent only the citizens who 
voted for them, and, asa majority of the members of legislative bodies 
control their action, laws may be passed by the representatives of a 
small minority of the people. A careful analysis of city councils, 
state legislatures and the United States Congress, shows that a ma- 
jority of their members represent tut from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
the voters who participated in the election. For a government by the 
representatives of a majority of the people there has been substituted 
a government by a majority of the representatives of a minority of 
the people. In place of this unnatural and unjust system the propor- 
tional representationists are prepared to submit a method which 
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secures the rule of the real majority, and at the same time gives the 
minority the full representation to which its numbers entitle it. By 
abolishing the districts and apportioning the representatives among 
the various parties or bodies of voters according to thew voting 
strength, representative government will be in fact what it now is in 
theory—a goverument of the people, for the people and by the 
people. During this conference it is hoped not only that an American 
Society of Proportional Representation may be formed, but that an 
International Association may also be organized. All persons inter- 
ested are cordially invited, to favor the committee with subjects to 
be considered in the proposed Congress, the names of persons espe- 
cially well qualified to present such subjects, and any other recom- 
mendatious which may be deemed conducive to the end in view. 
Stoughton Cooley, Esq., of Chicago, is the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee in charge. 

TRE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL Science CONGRESS will be one of 
the most noteworthy among the Congresses to be held at Chicago in 
connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition. It will meet 
during the week beginning August 28. A definite program has not 
been announced as yet, but from the list of those who have accepted 
invitations to prepare papers, it is certain that the Congress will 
prove to be of value in the development of these sciences in America, 
Among those who have promised to speak before the Congress are 
Signor Luzzatti, late Finance Minister of Italy; Dr. Heinrick Braun 
and Dr. Richard yon Kaufmann, both of Berlin ; Professor Levasseur, 
of Paris; Mr. Holyoake, of England; Presidents Andrews, of Brown 
University, and Schurman, of Cornell University ; Colonel Carroll 
D. Wright, of Washington, D. C.; Professors E. J. James, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, J. W. Burgess, of Columbia College, 
Bernard Moses, of the University of California, R. T. Ely, of the 
University of Wisconsin, E. A. Ross, of Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, J. B. Clark, of Amherst College, H. C. Adams, of Michigan 
University, EH. R. L. Gould, of Johns Hopkins University, and many 
others. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION will hold its annual 
session at Saratoga Springs, in the new Convention Hall, during the 
week of September 4. Thecomplete program has not been announced 
yet, but it will be in part as follows: Monday, September 4, evening: 
opening address by the president, on ‘Compulsory Arbitration.” 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie has been invited to be present to discuss this 
subject. Tuesday morning, address by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of 
New York, chairman of the Education Department, followed by ‘‘ The 
Seamy Side of the Kindergarten,” by Mr. Edward T. Fisher and Miss 
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Spence. Tuesday evening, `‘ Turkey,” by Hon. Oscar Strauss. Wed- 
nesday morning will be devoted to the Health Department. Papers 
will be read on ‘‘Hygiene’’ and the “ Cholera.” In the afternoon 
the general subject will be Finance. Mr. J. L. Greene, of Hartford, 
and Mr. Charles B. Spahr will discuss ‘‘ Bimetallism,” and Mr. S. S. 
Rogers “The Currency.” On Thursday morning, Mr. Charlton T. 
Lewis will read a paper on the “Succession Tax,” which will be dis- 
cussed by Mr. Eugene Smith. In the afternoon, Mr. E. A. Merrill 
will deliver an address on “ George William Curtis,” and in the even- 
ing Hon. Andrew D. White will speak on the “Diplomatic Service.” 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION will hold its Sixth Annual 
Meeting in Chicago during the week beginning September 11, The 
meetings in Chicago during the whole period from August 28 to Sep- 
tember 15 will be of extraordinary interest to economists, but the 
last week of this period will be especially attractive to members of 
the association. As the International Statistical Institute, at the joint 
invitation of the American Economic Association and the American 
Statistical Association, holds its first cis-Atlantic meeting in Chicago 
during this week, it has been decided to defer in respect to program 
to the sessions of the distinguished gues:s. On Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 13, however, the Institute holds no sessions, while the Economic 
Association offers a program for which the following papers have been 
promised : - 

“The Value of Money,” by Gen. Francis A. Walker, president of 
the Mass. Inst. of Technology. “The Relation between Interest and 
Profits,” by Professor Arthur TI. Hadley, of Yale University. ‘The 
Development of the Wages Fund Doctrine,” by Professor F. W. 
Taussig, of Harvard University. ‘The Scope of Political Economy,” 
by Professor Simon N. Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
“ Marshall’s Theory of Quasi-Rent,’’ by Professor E. R. A. Seligman, 
of Columbia College. ‘‘The Genesis of Capital,” by Professor J. B. 
Clark, of Amherst College. ‘‘The Law of Diminishing Returns,” 
by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Bryn Mawr College. 

THE SCHOOL, OF APPLIED RTHICS will hold no session at Plymouth 
during the present summer. The reasons for this decision are—first, 
that the World’s Fair, now being held in Chicago, and its Philosoph- 
ical, Economical, Ethical and Religious congresses, are likely to attract 
the attention of students throughout the country, and to serve much 
the same purpose that the school is designed to promote in ordinary 
years, when no such unusual opportunities for thought and discussion 
are offered. Secondly, it is hoped during the present intermission to 
prepare for a considerable expansion and enlargement of the work 
of the school in the future. Among the plans which are being 
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considered with this end in view is a series of winter sessions in con- 
nection with some of the leading universities of the country. The first 
winter session will probably take place in the winter of 1893~'94, the 
place selected and program of lectures to be announced hereafter. 

It is hoped also to arrange in connection with the summer session 
at Plymouth a series of meetings of ministers’ institutes, teachers’ as- 
sociations and the like, with a view to reaching a class of students to 
whom the school is specially fitted to be of use. It isintended to mark 
the international feature of the enterprise by inviting one or more dis- 
tinguished scholars from abroad to take part in the lectures of the 
coming season. Detailed programs of the future work will be issued in 
the autumn. . / 

A POLITICAL SCIĘNCE ASSOCIATION has been formed in Michigan. 
The aims and scope of its work is described as follows by Professor 
F. M. Taylor, of the University of Michigan : 

Early last winter several members of the faculties of the University 
of Michigan and of the various colleges of the State, together with a 
number of prominent lawyers, bankers, and business men, met at the 
State Capitol and organized the Michigan Political Science Association. 
In February a second and very successful meeting was held at Ann 
Arbor, and the publication of the proceedings of these two meetings 
furnishes the occasion for this notice. 

The scope of the Society is only roughly indicated by, the word 
‘political ;’’ since history, economics, penology, and social topics 
generally will receive attention. The chief objects of the Association 
are to increase the interest of educated men of Michigan in the great 
practical questions, to promote a more scientific, non-partisan consid- 
eration of these matters, and to secure, through the interchange of 
views among teachers, professional men, and men engaged in practi- 
cal affairs, greater community of ideas and greater breadth of view. 
The last consideration has, perhaps, been most emphasized. The sep- 
aration of theory and practice so often complained of is doubtless much 
less marked than it was a generation ago, ‘There is, however, room 
for improvement, and such improvement would seem to be promised 
by an association where the specialist and the practical man meet to 
discuss freely the questions of living interest to both. 

Naturally the college men hope to increase public interest in their 
respective fields of work. They hope, also, to convince the public that 
their teaching is more in touch with the life of society than is com- 
monly supposed; and they think that with the help of practical men 
they can make its connections with actual conditions still closer. 
They further expect to receive real and valuable assistance from such 
men in the purely scientific study of social problems of every-day 
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interest. Considerable attention is to be given to monetary questions, 
municipal reforms, municipal control of quasi-public works, tax sys- 
tems, prison reforms, etc. ‘To the specialists who are called on to talk 
and write about these matters, ıt seems highly desirable to get the 
benefit of the opinions and experience of he men more immediately 
engaged in working out solutions of these problems in actual life. 

An effort will also be made to carry on the co-operative investigation 
of some of these questions. It is hoped to give the membership such 
extension within the State that the Associetion will have in every con- 
siderable town persons able and willing to furnish data as to the actual 
working in their community of any social or political institution which 
is being studied. Under the leadership of Professor Waldo, of Albion 
College, has already been begun a study in the changes in the charters 
of a number of Michigan cities. Professor McBride, of the Agricultu- 
ral College, will have charge of an investigation into the history of 
changes in methods of farming in Michigan. Other similar studies 
will soon be under way. 

As to the means for accomplishing its ends the personal intercourse 
and general discussions of the regular meetings will be mainly de- 
pended upon. Publication, indeed, will not be neglected, but will be 
primarily for the benefit of members; since the object of the Associa- 
tion is not, in the first instance, to make original contributions to 
social science. Naturally, however, the promoters hope that some 
matter will come to the front at each meeting which will have interest 
and value even to specialists. With the name of Judge Cooley pre- 
fixed to two of the papers, it is needless to say that this hope is real- 
ized at least in the first number. 
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The exalted place which Americans have been accustomed 
to assign to the Federal Constitution—while contributing to 
a patriotic appreciation of our general government—has 
tended somewhat to obscure the great significance which our 
State constitutions possess, not only as integral elements of 
our federal system, but especially as factors in the growth of 
American constitutional law. When the average American 
thinks of the constitutional law of his country his mind 
naturally reverts to the written document drawn up by the 
convention of 1787, and put into practical force at the 
inauguration of Washington. He is inclined to forget that 
when our Fathers met together in Philadelphia to ‘‘form a 
more perfect union,’’ they had already before their eyes the 
written constitutions of thirteen independent States. He 
would be inclined to question the statement that the most 
eventful constitution-making epoch in our history was not 
the year 1787, but an antecedent period extending from 1776 
to 1780. ‘While absorbed in the study of the Revolution as 
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a movement preparatory to the formation of the Federal 
Union, he may not have fully appreciated the fact that before 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, every American 
State had already achieved its constitutional independence 
and had established its own organic law, by which it should 
not only remain free from the foreign dominion of Great 
Britain, but should also remain an indestructible unit in the 
American federal system. 

The chief historical significarce which attaches to the first 
State constitutions rests in the fact that they were the con- 
necting links between the previous organic law of the 
colonies and the subsequent organic law of the Federal 
Union. ‘They grew out of the colonial constitutions ; and 
they formed the basis of the Federal Constitution, and fur- 
nished the chief materials from which that later instrument 
was derived. Ina previous paper * published in this journal 
it was claimed that the real continuity in the growth of 
American constitutional law could be seen only by tracing : 
first, how the charters of the English trading companies 
were transformed into the organic laws of the early colo- 
nies; second, how the organic laws of the colonies were 
translated into the constitutions of the original States; and, 
finally, how the original State constitutions contributed 
to the Constitution of the Federal Union. In the paper 
referred to the attempt was made to illustrate the first 
of these stages of growth. ‘It is the purpose of the present 
paper to illustrate the second stage, namely, the transition 
from the colonial to the State constitutions. 

In tracing the growth of a political system like that of the 
American States it is often difficult to separate those elements 
which are consciously derived from a. foreign source, and 
those which are the result of a rational adjustment of means 
to ends, and which may thus be regarded as original. And 
it is also often difficult to distinguish both of these elements 


from those which are the unconscious result of inherited 


* "Genesis of a Written Constitution,’ ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, 
Vol. I, p. 529, April, 1891. 
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political instincts. Often these elements are mixed, being 
partly derived and partly original, as when an oid institution 
is transformed to meet new emergencies. Ofen, too, an 
institution may appear to be the result of direct imitation, 
when in fact it may be the product of ‘a common race in- 
stinct, as in the case of the representative system reproducing 
itself in all the branches of the Teutonic race. Itis also no 
doubt true that heredity and réason may: contribute their 
influences in the formation of a political institation. The 
law of historical continuity, or political inheritance, is not 
inconsistent with the law of historical variation, or political 
originality. In fact, the greater the accumulations of past 
experiences, the greater will be the capacity to solve by 
original methods the problems presented by new experiences. 
It is therefore folly to suppose that all the elements which 
enter into the American political system are merely the 
reproductions or imitations of any foreign models. ‘The 
American colonists inherited the instincts of the English 
race. But under new circumstances they were called upon 
to work out problems which were peculiar to their own politi- 
cal life ; and as a consequence of this we find thaz the consti- 
tutional system which grew up on this continent was an 
American and not a European product. Even those institu- 
tions which seem to have a general similarity to those which 
are foreign have here acquired specific characteristics which 
distinguish them from those belonging to any foreign country. 
It is only by studying the circumstances in which any insti- 
tution, or set of institutions, has taken its rise that we can 
hope to form an intelligent judgment as to the extent to 
which it is the result of direct imitation, and the extent to 
which it is the special product of the time and tke place in 
which it makes its appearance. To suppose that the Ameri- 
can constitutional system has been exclusively derived from 
an English, or a Dutch, or any other foreign source, would 
be to ignore the political sagacity which the American people 
have shown from the first, both in the adaptation of foreign 
[203] 
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institutions and in the development of new constitutional 
features to meet the peculiar circumstances in which they 
have been placed. 

In taking a rapid survey of the mode in which the Ameri- 
can colonies grew into the American States it will, of course, 
be possible to consider only the most general and essential 
features of the political system, as shown in the growth of 
the legislative, judicial and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment. As we trace the various political institutions of 
the American colonies back to a common source we find 
that they were in the first instance derived from certain 
powers delegated by the English crown and embodied in 
charters granted to trading companies or proprietors. ‘The 
first colonies, whether they were established by the authority- 
of their superiors, or whether they were organized by their 
own independent efforts; acquired a form similar to that of 
the trading company. In its most primitive and typical 
form the colonial government, like that of the company, 
consisted of a governor, a deputy-governor, a council of 
assistants, and a general assembly. In this simple political 
body there was at first little differentiation of functions. 
The most important business, whether legislative, judicial 
or administrative, was performed by the whole corporate 
body, assembled in a ‘‘General Court.” Matters of minor 
importance gradually came to be left to the official part of 
the body, that is, the governor, the deputy-governor, and 
the assistants, sitting together under the name of a ‘‘ Court 
of Assistants,” or ‘‘Council.'’ Taking this simple and 
almost homogeneous political organism as a starting point, 
it will not be difficult for us to trace the growth of those more 
complex institutions which characterized the later colonies, 
and which became embodied in the first State constitutions. 

The first important variation from what we have 
described as the simple and primitive form of the colony was 
due to the growth of the representative system. Itis quite 
natural to suppose that this system was introduced into the 
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colonies from England and was an imitation, or at least a 
reproduction of the English House of Commons. An 
examination of the circumstances which led to the develop- 
ment of representation in the colonies will show how far this 
system was an importation from England, and bow far it was 
distinctively American in its origin and character. ‘The 
idea of representation is, of course, an inheritaace from the 
Teutonic race. It has existed in a variety of forms at 
different times and in different places, It existed in the 
Diets of Holland, in the States General of France, in the 
Cortes of Spain, in the Federal Assemblies of Switzerland. 
‘These various representative assemblies were im no proper 
sense the products of imitation. They rather 2zrew out of 
“the common political instinct, which has everywhere charac- 
terized the Teutonic race, of delegating authority which 
cannot be exercised directly. The enlargement of popula- 
tion must always be attended either by the decay of demo- 
cratic institutions, or else by the adoption of some form of 
representation. ‘The special form which representation will 
assume in any people, which possesses the political sagacity 
to solve the problems growing out of its own social life, will 
be determined by the circumstances of time and place. It 
will be seen that the form of representation which grew 
up in the American colonies was not a reproduction - 
of the elaborate and comparatively mature system which 
then existed in England, but was the outgrowth of the sim- 
ple life of the colonists themselves, and was moreover 
marked by those inchoate features which distinguish a 
primitive from a well-developed institution. The need of 
representation was felt by the colonists as socn as their 
population became scattered and unable to meet in a single 
assembly. ‘The system arose from the requirements of the 
colonists themselves, and was fully established before it was 
recognized by the English crown. 

In Virginia, on account of the scattered condition of the 
population, the need of representation was felt at the first 
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organization of the general assembly, and in answer to the 
demand of the freemen for a share in the government the 
London Company granted to them in 1619 the right of send- 
ing to the assembly two burgesses from each plantation. But 
the deputies did not, as was the case in the English Parlia- 
ment, form a distinct body by themselves. They had at 
first no separate. organization or functions. They simply 
formed a part of the general assembly, which also included 
the governor, and the council appointed by the company.* 

In New England we have more definite records of the 
exact method in which representation took its rise. The 
first General Court of Massachusetts, which met in 1630, 
comprised the governor, the deputy-governor, the assistants 
and the whole body of freemen.t On account of the sudden 
influx of population and the rapid growth of towns it became 
impracticable for all the freemen to meet with the magis- 
trates, whenever laws ‘were to be made or causes were to be 
tried. The first device which occurred to the perplexed 
freemen was to delegate to the magistrates, that is, to the 
governor, the deputy-governor and the assistants, the full 
powers of government, { and this system was practically in 
force for about three years. The tendency of this arrange- 
ment was to make the magistrates, or Court of Assistants, a 
body representative of the whole body of freemen. The 
defects of the system became apparent when the’ magis- 
trates, without consulting the people, used their own discre- 
tion in apportioning the taxes among the various towns. 
The people of Watertown felt this to be a burden, and as a 
result of their protest, in 1632 it was ordered that there 
should be ‘‘ two of every plantation to confer with the court 
about raising a public stock.’’§ This was, however, but 
the beginning of a system of representation, since the 
persons thus appointed had no authority except to confer 


* Sith, 160. 
+ Massachusetts Records, I., 79, Hutchinson, I , 25. 
$ Massachusetts Records, L, 79. 
Ibid, L, 95. 
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with the magistrates in matters of taxation. The next step 
was provoked by the arbitrary regulations which the Court 
of Assistants saw fit to make in regard to swine trespassing 
beyond town limits. This crude legislation suggests the 
primitive life of the colonists, and indicates the purely local 
causes which contributed to the growth of representation in 
Massachusetts. In 1631 it had been ordered ‘‘ that all swine 
found in any man’s corn shall be forfeit to the public, and 
that the party damnified shall be satisfied.’’* In 1633 it was 
ordered “‘that it shall be lawful for any man to kill any 
swine that comes into his corn.’’t In view of these and 
similar acts, which were regarded as interfering unduly in 
local affairs, in 1634 twenty-four persons from the various 
towns appeared before the court and demanded recognition. 
As a result of their claims it was ordered ‘‘that none but the 
General Court hath power to makeand establish laws ;’’ ‘‘ that 
there shall be four General Courts held yearly, to be sum- 
moned by the governor for the time being, and not to be 
dissolved without the consent of the major part of the 
court ;’’ that the freemen of every town choose and send to 
the General Court two or three persons ‘‘ who shall have 
the full power and voices of the said freemen ;’’ and more- 
over ‘‘that all former orders concerning swine shall be 
repealed,” and ‘‘that every town shall have liberty to make 
sucheorders about swine as they shall judge best for them- 
selves.” f By these laws representation became assured, but 
the number of deputies was not definitely fixed. It was, 
therefore, ordered in 1636 that every town having between 
ten and twenty freemen send one deputy; those having 
between twenty and forty, two deputies; and those having , 
over forty freemen, three deputies.§ Finally, in 1639, it was 
ordered that no town should send more than two deputies to 
the General Court.|| 
j lord, 1306 
ine D n , 118, 11g. 
Thad, I, 254. 
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By this series cf laws representation was gradually estab- 
lished in Massachusetts. But still the deputies did not, as 
in England, form a distinct body, but continued for some 
years to sit in the same assembly with the governor, the 
deputy-governor and the assistants. The introduction of 
this system was not authorized by the Massachusetts charter ; 
but evidently resulted from the instinctive efforts on the part 
of the colonists to solve a practical difficulty. It was due to 
the fact that the people, while clinging to their original and 
chartered rights to have a share in the government, felt that 
it was impracticable for all to meet in the assembly; and also, 
as Mr. Hutchinson says, to the danger arising from leaving 
their towns destitute of able-bodied men, and their families 
exposed to the attacks of their savage neighbors.* To one 
who reads the original records there does not appear the 
slightest evidence that the people of Massachusetts during 
this period were ever seized with the ambition—however 
plausible such an idea may seem to later historians—of repro- 
ducing the English House of Commons, with its co-ordinate 
legislative powers and its complex system of county and 
borough representatives. 

The gradual modification of the General Court by the 
introduction of ceputies did not, however, deprive the whole 
body of freemen of their right of electing their own magis- 
trates. It was therefore customary for all the freemen Sf the 
colony to meet together in the spring at the General Court 
of Election for the purpose of choosing these officers. But 
the danger of leaving their towns destitute of men, even 
during the time of election, was still apparent; and it was 
therefore made lawful, in 1637, for all freemen to send their 
votes for election by proxy, instead of bringing them in 
person.t By these various steps the government of Massa- 
chusetts became differentiated into three assemblies: (1) 
the Court of Assistants, comprising the governor, the 

+ Hutchinson, I , 36. 
Massachusetts Records. L, 188 . 
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deputy-governor, and assistants, who were elected by all the 
freemen, and who performed the ordinary business of the 
colony ; (2) the General Court, comprising the same persons, 
together with the deputies sent by the towns, to which body 
were referred the more important public matters; and (3), 
the Court of Elections, towhich all the freemen presented 
their votes, either in person or by proxy, for the officers for 
the ensuing year. 

When the emigrants from Massachusetts fixed their settle- 
ments on the Connecticut River, they established by their . 
written constitution of 1639,* a representative system similar 
tothat which had grown up in the mother colony as the 
result of a succession of separate laws. Representation was 
also established in Plymouth by an act of 1639; in Mary- 
land, by an act of the same year; { in New Haven, by the 
constitution of 1643;§ in Providence and Rhode Island, by 
the legislation of 1647.|| It would lead us too far into details 
to trace the circumstances which led to adoption of this sys- 
tem in these various colonies. It is enough to say that the 
system everywhere grew up as a simple expedient to preserve 
the rights of the freemen in the General Court after the growth 
of towns rendered it inconvenient for them to attend in per- 
son. ‘The necessity of having a part act for the whole was 
instinctively presented to the minds of all the colonists ; but 
the particular method of meeting this need was worked out 
by each colony for itself. They evidently had before their 
eyes no common model of representation which they were 
trying to reproduce. The system was marked by specific 
Variations in different places. The number of deputies varied 
from one or two in Maryland, to six in Rhode Island. Some- 
times the deputies were paid, and sometimes they were not; 
sometimes they were paid by the towns sending them, and 

* Charters and Constitutions, I , 250. 
+ Plymouth Records, XI., 31. 

{t Borman, IT., ch. 2. 

@ New Haven Records, 1638-49, 112 

J] Arnold, L, 202. 
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sometimes by the whole colony. ‘The growth of the system 
was attended in the different colonies by various other local 
features, for example, the use of beans and kernels of corn 
as a means of depositing votes, the introduction of paper 
ballots, the right of the deputies to judge of their own 
election, the right of the deputies to punish an offending 
member, the right of the governor, or the presiding officer 
of the assembly, to a casting vote in case of a tie. 

The system of representation which grew up in the early 
colonies under no legal authority of the English crown 
(with the exception of Maryland, where it was only author- 
ized and not directed), came to be recognized and ratified 
by subsequent charters. It was ratified in Connecticut by 
the charter of 1662;* in Rhode Island by the charter of 
1663,¢ and later in Massachusetts by the charter of 1692: 
In the colonies established after the Restoration in 1660 it 
became usual for the English king to grant to the proprietor 
permission to give to the freemen the right to a share in 
legislation, either in person or by deputies.§ It thus seems. 
evident that the representative system in America had its. 
origin in the peculiar circumstances in which the early 
colonies were placed. It was the product of the practical! 
instinct of the Teutonic race, which had given birth to a 
form of representation even before the time of Henry III. 
or Edward I. It was not established by any charter of the 
English king, and did not receive a chartered sanction until 
it had become an established institution in the colonies. It. 
had its own peculiar features in America, which were evi- 
dently not patterned after any existing model. It was. 
rather a reversion to an earlier type than a reproduction ‘of 
an existing one; and was, in fact, more truly representative 
of the whole body of the people than was the contemporary 
English House of Commons, 

* Charters and Constitutions, L, 252, 
{ie IL, 1598. 
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We have seen that the colonial deputies did not at first 
constitute a separate body, but sat in the same assembly 
with the governor and council. The next modification of 
the colonial government was due to the introduction of the 
bicameral system, or the separation of the deputies and 
magistrates into two co-ordinate bodies. [he mere mention 
of the bicameral system suggests to nearly every mind the 
division between the English House of Lords and House of 
Commons; and it has also suggested to many historians the 
theory that the bicameral system in America was an imitation 
or reproduction of the bicameral system of England. If it 
could be shown that this system was established in the col- 
onies by an act of the English crown, or if it could be 
shown that the English system was in the minds of the 
-colonists when it was established, or if it could be shown 
that there were no antecedent conditions in the form of the 
colonial assembly which necessitated or at least led to its 
division into two branches, there might be afforded some 
proof of its foreign importation. The mere resemblances 
which may be traced between two political institutions may 
afford a presumption, but no positive proof of the deriva- 
tion of the one from the other. Professor Freeman has 
shown the danger of inferring imitation from likeness, and 
has illustrated how similar institutions often grow out of 
similar circumstances or common instincts.* If it can be 
shown that the bicameral system in America was due to 
causes which were peculiar to the colonies themselves, and 
was the natural development of the special circumstances in 
which they were placed, and that its constitutional form 
was distinctly its own, we have no right to say that it was 
the result of imitation. As a matter-of-fact we find that the 
separation of the deputies from the magistrates in the col- 
onial assemblies resulted from conditions already exist- 
ing in these assemblies; and also that the process of their 
separation passed through inchoate stages which can not. 

* “ Comparative Politics,” lect. L 
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be traced in the original separation of the Lords and 
Commons. 
The bicameral system in America had its origin in Massa- 
` chusetts. It is here that we find the specific mode and the 
successive steps in which it took its rise. We have already 
seen that directly after the founding of the Massachusetts 
colony the freemen unwisely conferred upon the magistrates, 
that is, the Court of Assistants, the entire control of the 
colony; and that this arrangement remained in force for 
about three years, when the freemen reasserted their right 
to a share in the government. During this brief period the 
magistrates had come to regard themselves as the chief 
governing power in the colony. Even after the deputies 
of the towns became associated with them in the General Court 
the relative powers of the deputies and magistrates were for 
some time undetermined. In the ordinary transaction of busi- 
ness there was no clashing of interests. But as early as 
1634 an antagonism arose between them, when certain peo- 
ple of Newtown asked for permission to remove to Connecti- 
cut, the majority of deputies being in favor of granting the 
request, and the majority of magistrates being opposed to 
such-a removal.* In consequence of frequent bickerings 
between the -two sections, growing out of the undefined 
character of their relative powers, a compromise was tem- 
porarily effected by an act of 1636, which contained the 
following provisions: ‘‘ Whereas it may fall out that in some 
of these General Courts to be holden by the magistrates and 
deputies, there may arise some difference of judgment in 
doubtful cases, it is therefore ordered, that no law, order or 
sentence shall pass as an act of the court without the con- 
sent of the greater part of the magistrates on the one part 
- and the greater part of the deputies on the other part; and 
for want of such accord the cause or order shall be sus- 
pended ; and if either party think it so material, then there 
shall be forthwith a committee chosen the one half by the 


* Barry, I., 273. 
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magistrates and the other half by the deputies, and the 
committee so chosen to elect an umpire, who together shall 
have power to hear and determine the cause in question.’’* 
This was a recognition of the co-ordinate powers of the 
deputies and the magistrates, while they were both members 
of the same assembly. 

The cleavage which thus began to be developed between 
the two parts of the General Court was not completed until 
some years afterward. ‘The continued opposition of the two 
branches led finally to the law of 1644. At this time the 
deputies moved that the two orders should sit apart, the 
magistrates by themselves and the deputies by themselves, 
and that what one should agree upon should be sent to the 
other, and if both should agree the act should pass. ‘This 
motion after considerable controversy and some delay was 
finally adopted, and the two bodies from that time sat as 
separate and co-ordinate branches of the general court.t 
Under the peculiar circumstances and through the successive 
steps thus described the bicameral system in America had 
its origin. How far it was the result of foreign influences 
and how far it was modeled after a foreign type it seems 
hardly necessary to discuss. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the ‘‘laudable example of other States’’ is referred to in the 
law of 1644 as a sort of justification of the final step, it would 
be difficult to imagine how any institution could be regarded 
as more indigenous to the soil or more completely shaped by 
the peculiar circumstances of time and place than was this 
system as it took its rise in Massachusetts. 

In Connecticut the bicameral system had its origin, not 
from the jealousy between the two parts of the assembly, 
but from the great confidence which the deputies reposed in 
the magistrates. In 1678 a law was passed by the General 
Court of Connecticut constituting the governor, the deputy- 
governor and the assistants a general council to act for the 


* Massachusetts Records, I., 169, 170 
+ Hutchinson I., 143: Massachusetts Records, II. 58. 
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whole body during the recess of the court. ‘‘ This was,” as 
Professor Johnston says, ‘‘ the prelude to the inevitable intro- 
duction of the bicameral system.’’* From 1696 it became 
customary for the acts of the governor and council to be 
submitted to the whole court for approval.f In May, 1698, 
the General Court authorized the governor and council to 
prepare bills which, being approved by the council, should 
be submitted for the approval of the General Court. 
Finally, in October, 1698, a law was passed conferring upon 
the council the name of “upper house,” and upon the 
deputies the name of ‘‘ lower house,” with the provision 
that all acts should have the approval of both before they 
were recorded as laws of the colony.§ 

In the proprietary and royal colonies the division of the 
two houses had a somewhat different origin. It was evi- 
dently the result of two concurrent causes : first, the original 
custom of the colony, whereby the governor and the council, 
representing the proprietor or king, were required to submit 

-their proposals to the assembly of freemen; and, second, 
the successful demands made by the freemen to initiate legis- 
lation, which was submitted to the governor and council for 
approval. For example, in New Hampshire, by the royal 
commission of 1679, the president of the colony was author- 
ized to prepare and recommend laws, which being approved 
by the deputies, should also receive the approval of the 
council. ‘This was supplemented by a law of 1680 which 
provided that no ordinance should be imposed upon the 
people but such as was made by the assembly and approved 
by the president and council.|| This gave the deputies and 
the council co-ordinate powers in legislation, on account of 
which they came to be regarded as two branches of a common 
legislature. From similar causes all the colonial assemblies 

* Johnston, " Connecticut,” p. 299. 

t Connecticut Records, 1689-1706, 156, 204, 205, 224 251. 
t Ibid, 267. 

4 Ibid, 267, 282. 


| Belknap, I., 171, 179. 
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except those of Pennsylvania and Georgia, became split 
into two branches, or houses. As a general rule the division 
grew out of the distinction already existing in the assemblies 
between the magistrates and the deputies. The magistrates 
had acquired an important and distinct place in the govern- 
ment from the powers which they came to exercise during 
the recess of the General Court, or from the fact that they 
were separately appointed by the king or proprietor, and 
thus represented interests distinct from those of the deputies. 
Their efficient co-operation with the deputies in the harmo- 
nious working of the government seemed to require their dis- 
tinct approval of all public acts. The distinction between the 
magistrates and the deputies, as two branches of the govern- 
ment, preceded their division as two houses of one legislature. 

As a result of the growth of the bicameral system the 
colonial government, speaking generally, became differen- 
tiated into the following organs: (1) a governor, or president 
(either elected by the people or appointed by the king or 
proprietor), who acted as the chief magistrate of the colony, 
and whose place was in case of disability usually filled by a 
deputy-governor, or vice-president ; (2) the council, elected 
or appointed in the same manner as the governor, which 
assisted the governor in his administrative duties, and which 
retained certain of its previous judicial powers, and which 
also acted as the upper house of the legislature; (3) the 
deputies, who were chosen by the towns and who formed 
the lower house of the legislature, and who also in certain 
cases constituted a tribunal of last resort; and (4) in the 
republican colonies, the court of elections, at which all the 
freemen, either in person or by proxy, presented their votes 
for the elective officers. ‘This frame of government was, in 
its essential features, common to all the colonies, except 
Pennsylvania and Georgia, each of which remained through 
all the colonial period with a single house. 

In regard to the electoral franchise, it may be said that 
the tendency was everywhere to restrict the right of voting. 
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In the early trading companies the suffrage belonged to all 
the members of the corporation; and this principle was 
at first adopted generally by the colonies. But varicus 
catises—such as the exclusive spirit of some colonies, the 
abuse of the franchise in others, and also the interference of 
the English government—led to the restriction of the suf- 
frage, until at the beginning of the eighteenth century some 
form of property qualification prevailed in all or nearly all 
the colonies. In some cases the restriction was due 
entirely to the act of the colony itself. For example, 
Virginia passed a law in 1670 declaring that the usual way 
of choosing burgesses by the votes of all persons who were 
freemen was detrimental to the colony, and providing that a 
voice in the election should henceforth be given “‘ only to 
such as by their estates, either real or personal, have interest 
enough to tie them to the endeavor of the public good.’’* In 
other colonies the restriction was due to the interference of the 
English crown. For example, in Massachusetts, by the 
royal charter of 1692, the right of election was limited to 
“the possessors of an estate óf freehold in land to the value 
of forty shillings per annum or other estate to the value of 
forty pounds.’’f 

The legislative system of the American colonies was in 
its core a natural evolution from the primitive colonial gov- 
ernment under the influence of ideas and circumstances 
peculiar to the colonies themselves; and, although possessing 
some crude analogies to the English parliament, it was in 
its most important and essential features an American pro- 
duct. The same may be said, with some qualifications, 
regarding the judicial system. Although the English com- 
mon law formed a large element in the colonial jurisprudence, 
and the trial by jury was everywhere insisted upon, the 
structure of the colonial judicature, especially that of the 
superior courts, was in large part an outgrowth of the frame 


* Thwaites, 62. 
t Charters and Constitutions, IL, 949. 
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of government just described. The separation of the differ- 
ent functions of government was of comparatively slow 
growth. The General Court, or assembly, was at first the 
ultimate source of all authority within the colony, judicial 
as, well as legislative and administrative. Gradually the 
Court of Assistants,or council,came to acquire many judicial 
powers, with an appeal to the General Court. With the 
increase of judicial business there were established justices 
of the peace, who held courts in the towns, with quarter 
sessions in the counties. Passing by many specific differ- 
ences, the judicial system of the colonies may in general be 
summed up as including: (1) justices of the peace, usually 
appointed by the governor, with jurisdiction in petty civil 
cases; (2) county courts, composed of the justices of the 
county, with criminal jurisdiction except in capital cases, and 
final jurisdiction in civil cases not exceeding a certain sum, 
which varied from £2 in Maryland, to £20 in Virginia; 
(3) a superior or supreme court, composed of the governor 
and assistants. This supreme court was sometimes a separate 
body, of judges appointed by the governor, in which case 
the governor and his council would constitute a still higher 
court of appeals.* Equity jurisdiction, where recognized, 
was generally exercised by the governor—in some cases, 
however, by a specially appointed chancellor. The early 
judicial power of the assembly was restricted more and 
more, until it became generally limited to the right of trial 
or impeachment in grave offences. It would, perhaps, be 
sufficiently discriminating to say that the inferior courts, 
composed of the justices of the peace, partook of the char- 
acter of the corresponding English courts ; while the superior 
courts, with the exception of that of the chancellor, were evi- 
dently an outgrowth of the judicial functions of the Court of 
Assistants and the General Court of the early colonial period. 

As we approach the colonial executive we come upon the 
least American feature of the American colonies. Only in 


* Thwaltes, 59, 60. 
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‘Connecticut and Rhode Island do we find all the branches 
of the government in harmony with the republican spirit 
of the colonists. ‘Elsewhere there is nearly always a lack 
of sympathy and even hostility between the governor and 
the people. The royal governor may be regarded as the true 
counterpart of the English king. He it was who enforced 
the policy of the English crown against the interests of the 
colonists, and whose foreign sympathies showed him to be 
the representative of a foreign system of government. It 
was only with the Revolution that the colonial executive 
came to be Americanizec ; and one of the greatest changes 
effected in the colonial governments by the establishment of 
the first State constitutions, was that which translated the 
executive department from a monarchical to a republican 
form. 

‘The chief cause which led to the formation of the first 
State constitutions was, of course, the conflict between the 
colonies and the English king; and especially the hostile 
attitude assumed by the royal governors. ‘The need of 
assuming some kind of independent governments was appar- 
ent immediately after the breaking out of open hostilities, 
Even before the Declaration of Independence was adopted 
by the Continental Congress, such independent governments 
were assumed by seven States, namely, Massachusetts, in 
July, 1775; New Hampshire, in January, 1776; South 
Carolina, in March; Rhode Island, in May; Connecticut 
and Virginia, in June; and New Jersey, on July 3. Four 
States followed in the same year, namely, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, in September; Maryland, in November ; and 
North Carolina, in December. In the next year, 1777, 
Georgia followed in February, and New York, in April. 
Massachusetts, which had, since July, 1775, made its charter 
the basis of a provisional government, did not adopt her 
first constitution until March, 1780. A second constitution 
was framed by South Carolina in 1778, and by New Hamp- 
shire, in 1784. All these constitutions were adopted by the 
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existing provincial assemblies, or by conventions called for 
the express purpose; and were not submitted to the people 
for- ratification, with the exception of the constitution of 
Massachusetts and the second constitution of New Hamp- 
shire.* i 

The first State constitutions were in their main features 
the direct descendants of the colonial governments, modified 
to the extent necessary to bring them into harmony with 
the republican spirit of the peòple. Every State, either in a 
preamble or in a separate declaration of rights, prefaced its 
constitution by a statement of the chartered rights upon 
which it had always insisted; and many of them also 
declared in general terms the democratic principles which 
their egperience and reason had taught them and which had 
been partly realized in their previous governments. In 
their new constitutional enactments there was shown a 
marked degree of conservatism, changes being made only to 
the extent necessary to bring the new governments into 
harmony with republican ideas, without violating too much 
the recognized traditions of the colonies. In Connecticut 
and Rhode Island the colonial charters of 1662 and 1663 
were retained as the organic laws of these States, with no 
change except to substitute the sovereignty of the people 
for that of the king. The bicameral system of the colonies 
was retained in all the States in which that system had 
already been developed—Pennsylvania and Georgia still 
maintaining their old custom of a single house. Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire preserved the colonial name 
of General Court (the original name for the asseinbly in the 
trading company) to designate the entire legislative depart- 
ment. Five other States retained for the same purpose the 


* The assumption of independent governments by the several colonies was made 
under the recommendation of the Continental Congress, first given to Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Virginia and South Carolina, in 1775, and then extended to 
all the colonies by the general recommendation of May 10, 1776. The nature 
of these coustituent assemblies is fully discussed in Jameson’s “Constitutional 
Conventions,” pp. 111-138 
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name of General Assembly, which had been common in the 
colonial period. 

In the organization of the Lower House, which had 
always been the most republican branch of the colonial 
government, there were few changes to make except to give 
clearer definitions to its structure and functions. The mem- 
bers were generally elected annually as heretofore, except in 
South Carolina, where they were chosen for two years. 
The method of apportioning the members of the house was 
more clearly defined, and every State adopted a method 
which seemed justified by its own experience. The prin- 
ciple that taxation was based upon the consent of the 
people—which was one of the two or three republican 
principles that the colonies had inherited from England, 
and upon which they had always insisted, but of which the 
English crown had sought to deprive them—was clearly 
asserted in the first constitutions. In every State also the 
lower house preserved the right, which had grown up in 
the colonies, to chose its own officers, to judge of the quali- 
fications of its own members, to make its own rules, to 
punish an offending member, and in many States to 
impeach officers of the State for grave offences.* ‘The lower 
house, as organized in the first State ‘constitutions, was 
thus a continuation of the lower house which already 
existed in the colonies, and which in turn had its origin in 
the separation of the deputies from the magistrates in the 
early colonial assemblies. t 

*For New Hampshire, cf Charters and Constitutions, II , 1287; Massachusetts, 
fbid, L, 964 New York, Zb:d, I , 1334; New Jersey, Jb:d, II , 1311, Pennsylvania, 
ibid, IL, 1543; Delaware, Ibid, I , 247; Maryland, /S:d, I , 822; Virginia, /écd, II., 
1910, 1912, North Carolina, /d:d, IL., 1412, South Carolina, /did, IL, 1618. 

t The following synopsis shows the provisions made by the several States con- 
cerning the structure of the Lower House—including the name, method of appor- 
tionment, qualification of members, mode and term of election, and qualification 
of electors : y 
NEW HAMPSHIRE —'' House of Representatives.” —Members apportioned among 

the towns, one for towns of 150 ratable polls, two for towns of 450, increas- 

ing in the proportion of one to 300,—must be of the Protestant religion, inhabi- 
tants of the State for one year, regidents of the town from which chosen, and 
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The organization of the upper house required more 
original legislation than that needed for the lower house, 
for the reason that wherever it existed, except in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, it was based upon 
appointment and not upon election. It therefore became 
necessary to place this body upon a representative basis, 
and also to preserve the relatively dignified and conserva- 
tive character which it had always possessed in the colonial 
times. The relative smallness of its number which had 
characterized the previous council was maintained, and a 


possessed of an estate of £100 in the town, one-half of which must be 
freehold,—elected annually by ballot, by the male inhabitants of towns, twenty- 
one years of age, and paying a poll-tax. (Charters and Constitutions, II , 1286 ) 

MASSACHUSETTS —‘‘ House of Repzesentatives.’’—Members apportioned among the 
towns, one for towns of x50 rntable polls, two for towns of 375, increasing at 
the rate of one to 225,—must be inhabitants for one year of the town from 
which chosen, and possessed of a freehold of £100 in the town or of any estate 
of £200,—elected annually by ballot by male persons, twenty-one years of age, 
inhabitants of the State for one year, and possessed of a freehold estate of £3 
annual income or any estate of £60. (/bid, L, 963.) 

New Yorz.—" Assembly ”—Seventy members apportioned among the counties, 
from two to ten from each comnty,—no specified qualifications,—elected annu- 
ally (provisionally by ballot) by male inhabitants of the State, residents of the 
county for six months, of full age, possessed of a freehold within the county 
of the value of £20 or a tenement of the yearly value of 40 shillings (Jd:d, 
IT, 1333.) 

New JERSEY.—"' General Assembly ”—Members apportioned among the counties, 
three from each,—must be a resident of the county from which chosen, and 
possessed of £500 of real and personal estate,—elected annually by those who 
have resided for one year in the county in which they vote, and worth £50. 
(Ibid, IO., 1321.) 

PENNSYLVANIA —'‘ House of Representatives.” —Composed of six members from 
each county and from the city of Philadelphia, —must have resided in the city 
or county from which chosen for two years, ineligible to serve for more than 
four years in seven, —elected annually by freemen, twenty-one yeers of age, 
having resided ın the State for one year, and paid taxes during that tme—the 
last qualıfication excepted in the case of the sons of freeholders. (751d, IX , 1542 ) 

DELAWARE.—" House of Assembly.”—Members apportioned among the counties, 
three from each,—no qualifications specified, —elected annually by the free- 
holders of the connty. (Mbid, IT., 1242.) 

MARYLAND.—'' House of Delegates.” ”—Members apportioned among the counties 
and cities, four from each county and two from the cities of Annapolis and 
Baltimore, —no qualifications specified, —lected annually vrva voce by freemen, 
twenty-one years of age, having a freehold of fifty acres in the county in 
which they vote and residing there, and freemen having property in the State 
and having resided in the county in which they vote for one year. (bid, I , 821.) 

Virnamia.—‘ House of Delegates.’—Members apportioned among the counties 
and cities, two from each county and one from the city of Willamsburgh and 
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higher property qualification was generally required of its 
members, and in some cases a higher qualification was also 
required for those who voted for its members. The fact 
that the States had before them no common foreign model 
in the reconstruction of this body is evident from the great 
variety of features which marked its organization in the 
different States. It might be said that they were common 
only in that feature in which they differed from the English 
House of Lords, namely, the fact that they were all based 
upon popular election. In nearly every other respect they 
differed from each other, as well as from the English upper 
house. ‘The number of members varied from nine in Dela- 
ware to forty in Massachusetts. The term for which the 
members were elected also varied from one to five years. 


such other cities as the Legislature may designate, provided that such cities 
cease to send delegates when their population becomes less than one-half of 
that of any county,—must be residents and freeholders in the county or city 
from which chosen,—elected annually by such persons as are "at present” 
qualified to vote. (òrd, IL, 1910.) 

North Carorova — House of Commons.” —Members apportioned among the 
counties and towns, two for each county and one for each of six towns (names 
specified),—must have been residents for one year of the county from which 
chosen, and have possessed for six months in the county 100 acres of land in 
fee or for life,—elected annually by ballot by freemen, twenty-one years of age, 
having resided in the county for one year, and paying public taxes, or in the 
case of the inhabitants of towns such as possess a freehold in such town, or 
such as are freemen having resided in such town for one year and paid public 
taxes—provided that no person be entitled to vote for both town and county 
members, (/b:d, I., 1411.) 

SourH Canotma —' House of Representatives.” Members apportioned amdng 
certain specified electoral districts, with from three to thirty members from 
each,—must be of the Protestant religion, having, if a resident of the district, 
the property qualification mentioned in the existing “election act,” and if a 
non-resident having a freehold estate of £3500 in the district from which 
chosen ,—elected for two years by free white persons, who believe in God and 
ina future state of rewards and punishments, who have resided in the State 
for one year, and havea freehold of fifty acres or pay a tax equal to a tax on 
fifty acres. (Ibid, YI., 1622.) 

Grorocra.— House of Assembly.”—Members apportioned among the several 
counties (with certain specified exceptions),—rmust be of the Protestant 
religion, residents of the State for one year and of the county six months, and 
possessed of 250 acres of land or some property to the amount of £2§0,-—elected 
annually by ballot by male white persons, twenty-one years of age, having 
property to the amount of 10, or if a mechanic a resident of the State for six 
months, (dd, I., 378.) 
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The election of members was sometimes based upon an 
existing territorial unit. (as the town, the parish or the 
county) and sometimes upon newly-formed electoral 
“ districts.” In some States the term of all the members 
expired at the same time, while in other States the prin- 
ciple of rotation was introduced, whereby a part only of the 
entire membership was renewed at each election. In Mary- 
land the members were chosen not directly by the people, 
but by a body of ‘‘electors’’ who were themselves chosen 
by the people. In New Jersey and Delaware the body con- 
tinued to be called the ‘‘ Council,’ or ‘Legislative Coun- 
cil;’’ while in the remaining seven States it received the 
new designation of ‘‘Senate.’’ While the application of 
republican principles required that the body, be almost 
entirely reconstructed in its form, in its functions it still 
occupied the same relative place in the government which 
had been held by the previous colonial council. It was a 
co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, possessing at the 
same time certain judicial functions, which it had inherited 
directly from the previous colonial council, and remotely 
from the Court of Assistants of the early colonial period. 
‘The preservation of this judicial power is especially seen in 
New Hampshire,* in Massachusetts f and in South Caro- 
lina,t where the Senate retained the power to try impeach- 
ments presented by the lower house. In New York the 
Senate (in connection with the chancellor and the judges 
of the Supreme Court) was granted similar power to try 
impeachments, and also to correct the errors of lower 
courts, § which latter provision, so far as it relates to the 
association of the chancellor and the superior judges, may 
be regarded as suggested by a corresponding English ` 
custom. With this single exception, there were probably 
no features bestowed upon the early State Senates which 


*Charters and Constitutions, I, 1286. 
tIhd, I, 963. 

tbird, TI , 1264. 
2 Ibid, ID., 1337. 
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were not intended to avoid rather than to imitate the peculi- 
arities of the English House of Lords, From these facts it 
must be evident that the upper house of the new State 
Legislatures was a direct descendant of the colonial council, 
modified in structure to the extent necessary to bring it into 
harmony with republican ideas, and to divest it of those 
qualities which had made it hitherto an instrument of auto- 
cratic authority.* 


*The following synopsis shows the provisions made by the several States con- 
cerning the structure of the Upper House—including the name, composition, 
qualificahon of members, mode and term of election, and qualification of 
electors: 

New HAMPSHIRE —“ Senate ’—Composed of twelve memters, apportioned among 
electoral “ districts,’—must be of the Protestant religion, having a freehold 
estate of £200 within the State, inhabitants of the State for seven years pre- 
ceding election, and of the district from which chosen at the time of election, — 
elected annually by those qualified to vote for representatives. (Charters and 
Constitutions, IX., 1284.) t 

MASSACHUSETTS —“ Senate ”—Composed of forty members, apportioned among 
electoral “ districts,’’—must bè inhabitants of the State for five years, and of 
the district at the time of election, having a freehold estate of £300 or a per- 
sonal estate of £600,—elected annually by those qualified to vote for representa- 
tives, (Zbrd, I., 961) 

NEw Yorx.—'' Senate ''—Composed of twenty-four members, apportioned among 
electoral ‘‘ districts,”—must be freeholders chosen out of the body of free- 
holders,—elected for four years by those possessing a freehold of £100—~ 
election by rofatzon, one-fourth of the members chosen each successive year, 
(262d, I., 1334.) 

NEW JERSEY —‘' Legislative Council ''—Members apportioned among the counties 
one for each county,—must have been inhabitants and freeholders for one 
year in the counties from which chosen, and possessed of £1000 of real and 
personal estate in the same,—elected annually by those who have resided in 
the county for one year, and worth £50. (/é:d, IX., 1311.) 

PENNSYLVANIA {No provision for an upper house in tue first constitution, the 
bicameral system was adopted by the new constitution of 1790 —/d¢d, IT , 1524 ) 

DELAWARE —'‘ Council,’ or “Legislative CounciL”’—Composed of nine members, 
three from each county,—must be freeholdérs in the county from which 
chosen, and twenty-five years of age,—elected for three years by those qualified 
as “at present’’—election by rofation, one-third chosen each year. (/é:d, 
I., 274.) 

MARYLAND —'' Senate '’—Composed of fifteen members. nine from the western 
and six from the eastern shore,—must be twenty-five years of age, residents of 
the State for three years, and having real and personal property to the value 
of £1000,—elected for five years by “electors of the Senate,” who arein turn 
to be chosen by those qualified to vote for members of the lower house. (Jérd 
I, 822.) 

Virernta.—'' Senate '—Composed of twenty-four members, one from each 
electoral "district, —must be a resident and freeholder of the district, and 
twenty-five years of age,—elected for four years by persons qualified as “ at 
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In the re-organization of the executive department the 
States were called upon to establish a chief magistracy which 
would be deprived of the autocratic character of the previous 
royal governorship, and yet not entirely divested of executive 
dignity and efficiency. The struggles of the colonial period 
had aroused a bitter jealousy of executive authority. Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, indeed, furnished examples of a 
truly republican executive, chosen by the people. But these 
examples were followed only in part by the other States. In 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and New York only was the 
chief magistrate made elective by the people; in the other 
States he was chosen by the Legislature. In New Hampshire, 
where popular election was established, the novel provision 
was introduced that, if no choice was made by the people, the 
election should be thrown into the Legislature, the house being 
authorized to select two names from which the Senate should 
choose the chief executive. The term of this office varied 
from one to three years. The officer usually preserved the 
colonial name of ‘‘ governor ;’’ but in New Hampshire, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania, he was called the ‘‘ president ’’— 
which name had also in a few instances been employed in the 
colonial period.* By the terms of the new constitutions the 
State governor was made a republican officer, responsible to 


present ”—election by rotation, one-fourth being chosen each successive year, 
(Ibid, IT , 1910.) 

NORTH CAROLINA.—" Senate.” —Composed of one member from each county,—~ 
must have been a resident for one year of the county from which chosen, and 
have possessed in the county 300 acres of land in fee,—elected annually by 
ballot by freemen, twenty-one years of age, residents of any county in the 
State for one year, having possessed for mx months a freehold of fifty acres in 
the same county (Zbid, TI., 1411.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA —" Senate ’’—Members apportioned among the parishes and 
certain specified “districts,” one for each parish and either one or two for 
each district, —must be of the Protestant religion, thirty years of age, having 
resided in the State for flve years, and having, uf a resident of the parish or 
district, a freehold estate of £200, and if a non-resident, a freehold of £7000 in 
the district which he is chosen to represent,—elected for two years by those 
qualified to vote for members of the lower house, (Ibid, II , 1622 ) 

GrorGia.—{(No provision for an upper house in the first constitution , the bicameral 
system was adopted by the new constitution of 1789.—/02d, I., 384.) 

* Belknap’s '‘ New Hampshire," I, 230. 
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the people, in whose name he was to execute the laws and 
command the military and naval forces of the State.’ In 
Massachusetts alone was he entrusted with a qualified veto on 
the acts of the Legislature.* In nearly all the States some 
provision was also made for the deputy-governor, or vice- 
president, who should assume the executive office in case of 
the death or disability of the chief magistrate. This office 
of deputy-governorship was derived directly from the colonial 
governments, and was even a feature of the organization of 
the early trading companies.t 


* The provision of the Massachusetts constitution of 178 is so similar to the 
subsequent provision of the Federal conatitunon that it is worthy of notice. It 
provided that no bill should become a law unless approved by the governor; or if 
disapproved by him, unless passed by a two-thirds vote of the two houses, or not 
returned by him within five days after being submitied.—Charters and Constitu- 
tions, I., 960. 

+ The following synopsis shows the provisions made by the several States con- 
cerning the Chief Magistrate,—including the name, qualifications, the mode and 
term of election, and also provisions for a deputy: 

New Hampenme.—' President '"—Must be of the Protestant religion, an 11- 
habitant of the State for seven years, thirty years of age, having an estate of 
£500, one-half of which must be freekold,—elected annually by persons quali- 
fied to vote for senators and representatives.—(Charters and Constitutions, 
IL, 1287) The “Senior Senator” to act as chief magistrate in case of the 
disability of the president. (Jbsd, II . 1289 ) 

MASSACHUSETTS —'‘ Governor ’—Must be an inhabitant of the State for seven 
years, having an estate within the commonwealth of £1000, and must declare 
himself to be of the Christian religion,—elected annually by persons qualified 
to vote for senators and representatives. (Zbid, I, 964) A “Ideutenant- 
Governor,” qualified and elected inthe same manner as the governor. 
(Ibid, 967 ) : 

NEw Yore.—''Gevernor.”—No qualifications specified,—clected for three years 
by persons qualified to vote for senetors (Ibid, II., 1335.) A "Lieutenant 
Governor,” elected in the same manner asthe governor. (Ibid, IT , 1336) 

New Jersry.—" Governor” and " Presicent of the Council.”—No qualification 
specified,—elected annually by the joint ballot of both houses, A “' Vice-Presi- 
dent,” elected by the upper house. (/5#d, IL, 1312.) 

PENNSYLVANIA —" President "—No qualification specified —elected annually by 
joint ballot of the House of Representatives and the Executive Council, A 
“ Vice-President,” elected in the same manner as the president. (Zid, II, 
1545+) 

Bes —" President.” —No qualification specified, ineligible for three years 
after expiration of term,—elected for three years by joint ballot of both houses 
Ia case of disability the speaker of the upper house to be vice-president, with 
the powers of president (/dtd, 1, 274.) 

MaryLanp.—" Governor.’’—No qualification specified, except “a person of wis- 
dom, experience and virtue,”—elected annually by jont ballot of both houses. 
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What may seem to be the most peculiar feature in the re 
organization of the executive department was the provision 
for some kind of advisory council to the chief magistrate. In 
the colonial period the council had acted not only as an upper 
house of the Legislature, but also as a body of advisors to the 
governor. With the more definite organization of the upper 
house of the first State Legislatures, a new and distinct body 
was created to exercise the advisory functions of the previous 
colonial council. The old colonial council may thus be said 
to have become differentiated into two separate organs, 
namely, the State Senate which ‘preserved its legislative and 
judicial functions, and the new Executive Council which 
preserved its administrative or advisory functions. ‘This ad- 
visory council was established by all the States, except New 
York and New Jersey, and was intended to share with the 
chief magistrate the executive functions of the government. 
It was variously called the ‘‘ council,” the ‘‘ executive coun- 
cil,” the ‘‘supreme executive council, the “council of 
state,” the ‘‘council to the governor,” and the ‘‘ privy 
council.’? Although in two or three cases it received an 
English name, it does not seem to have had any genetic or 
structural relation to the English privy council. It was 

In cage of death, a new governor to be immediately elected in the same man- p 

ner. (Jbid, 1, 824.) 

Vrormta.-—'* Governor.” —No qualifications specified, shall not hold office for more 
than three successive years, nor be re-eligible until the expiration of four years 
after being out of that office,—elected annually by jomt ballot of the two 
houses. In case of disability the president of the Council of State to act as 
“Lientenant-Governor.” (/did, IL, 1910, 1911.) 

NORTH CAROLINA. —' Governor ’—Must have been an inhabitant of the State for 
five years, thirty years of age, having a freehold estate worth £1000, not 
eligible for more than three years in six successive years,—elected annually by 
joint ballot of the two houses. In case of disability, the speaker of the Senate 
to exercise the powers of chief magistrate. (Zbrd, IL, 1412.) 

SOUTE CAROLINA —'' Governor.” —Must have been a resident of the State for ten 
years, having a freehold of £10,000, and must be of the Protestant religion,— 
elected biennially by joint ballot of both houses, A ‘‘ Lientenant-Governor,” 
qualified and elected in the same manner as the governor. (Ibid, II., 1621.) 

, Groreta.—' Governor ”—No qualifications specified, ineligible for more than one 

year in three,—elected annually by the representatives. In case of disability 


the president of the Executive Council to act as governor. (Ibid, I., 378, 380, 
381.) 
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composed of from four to twelve members, who were appointed 
by the Legislature—except in Pennsylvania, where they were 
elected by the people. It had usually conferred upon it no 
distinct and specified functions—only the general duty of 
advising the chief magistrate in the execution of the laws. It 
seems to have been nothing else than a device to perpetuate 
the advisory functions which had from the earliest times been 
exercised by the colonial council, or the Court of Assistants.* 

The general character of the executive authority and the 
telation of the chief magistrate to the executive council may 
perhaps best be illustrated by quoting a single passage from 
the Virginia constitution of 1776: 


* The following synopsis shows the provisions made by the several States con- 
cerning the Executive Council—including the name, composition, and the mode 
and term of elections 
New HamwpsHme.—‘' Council.”’—Composed of two senators and three representa- 

tivea,—elected annually by joint ballot of both houses. Charters and Constitu- 
tions, II., 1289 ) 

MASSACHUSETTS — Council."—Composed of nine senators, chosen annually by 
joint ballot of both houses, (/ésd, I., 967 ) 

New York —No provision for a proper Executive Council. Provision was made 
for a “Council to revise all bills about to be passed into laws by the Legisla- 
ture? conusting of the governor, the chancellor, and the judges of the 
Supreme Court, or any two of them. (brd, I , 1332) 

New JERsey.—No provision for an Execntive Council. 

PENNSYLVANIA —"' Supreme Executive Council.’’—Composed of twelve persons,— 
elected for three years by the qualified voters of the State; election by rotatzon, 
one-fourth being chosen each successive year; councillors disqualified from 
re-election for four years after expiration of term, (Jérd, I., 1544) 

DeLaware.— Privy Council Composed of four members,—chosen annually, 
two by the upper house and two by the house of assembly. (Jdid, I , 274) 

MARYLAND —' Council to the Governor.’'—Composed of five members, twenty- 
five years of age, three years residents of the State and having a freehold of 
4 1000,—-chosen annually by joint ballot of both houses. (Töid, I., 284.) 

VIRGINIA. ==“ Privy Council” or “ Courcil of State ''—Composed of eight mem- 
bers, chosen by joint ballot of both houses,—'‘ Two members shall be removed 
by joint ballot of both houses of assembly at the end of every three years and 
be ineligible for the next three years,’’—these vacancies to be filled by new 
elections. (bid, IL, 1911.) 

NORTH Carormna.—' Council ot State.”—Composed of seven members,—elected 
by joint ballot of both houses, (Jé¢¢, IL, 1412.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA —" Privy Council.’—Ccmposed of the leutenant-governor and 
eight other members,—the latter chosen by joint ballot of both houses, by 
rotation, one-half each successive year. (Jbid, IL, 1622.) 

Grorota.—'‘ Executive Council.”—Composed of members chosen by the repre- 
sentatives out of their own body, two from the representatives of each county, 
which is entitied to send ten delegates. (/b2d, L, 378.) 
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“A governor, or chief magistrate, shall be chosen annually by the 
joint ballot of both houses ; [he] shall, with the advice of the council 
of state, exercise the executive power of the government, and shall 
not under any pretence exercise any power or prerogative by virtue 
of any law, statute or custom of England. But he shall, with the 
advice of the council of state, have the power of granting reprieves or 
pardons, except when the prosecution has been carried on by the 
house of delegates ; [he] shall not prorogue or adjourn the assembly 
during their sittings, nor dissolve them at any time.” 


The chief magistrate of the State, although occupying the 
same relative position in the government as before, was thus 
shorn of all the royal features which made the previous 
governors obnoxious to the people. 

. Very little need be said in this sketch regarding the 
judicial system. So far as is manifest, no important changes 
were made in the form and jurisdiction of the courts. The 
chief provisions which were necessary were those relating to 
the appointment of the judges, which had hitherto been 
largely under the control of the crown. Some States followed 
the examples of Connecticut and Rhoad Island, which vested - 
the power of appointing judges in the Legislature ; while the 
other States conferred the appointing power upon the governor 
and his council, or as in the case of New York, upon a 
special council of appointment consisting of one senator from 
each ‘‘ great senatorial district.’ The English common law 
and methods of procedure, which had already been accepted 
so far as they were adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
the colonists, remained in force under the State governments, 
except when superseded by statute law. 

In this sketch of the evolution of the colonial governments 
and their emergence into the first State constitutions I have 
sought to illustrate the principle of continuity in the growth 
of American political institutions. ‘The theory that the first 
State governments were copies of the contemporary govern- 
ment of England is no more tenable than the theory that the 
subsequent federal government was such a copy. The primi- 
tive elements upon which the institutions of this country were 
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based were, of course, derived ultimately from foreign sources ; 
but in being transleted to a rew soil they were brought into 
new relations, and in the process of their development they 
acquired an independent character such es they had not 
previously possessed. It is true that the people who made up 
the early colonies were largely of English origin; but itis , 
also true that they represented only a part, and that the most 
liberal and progressive part of the English nation. It is also 
true that they brought with them certain local institutions ; 
but these were mainly the institutions which had survived 
from the Anglo-Saxon period, and had not been encvirely 
overcome by the centralizing induence of the British crown. 
They also brought with them certain constitutional rights 
derived from Magna Charta ; but these were the rights which 
in the time of the Tudors and Stuarts seemed no longer the 
possession of English subjects. They finally brought with 
them certain forms of political organization ; but these were 
derived not from the structure of the British monarchy, but 
from the charter cf a subordinate body-politic, the trading 
company, which charter also furnished the prototype of 
a written constitution. The migration of the English to 
America was, in fact, a process of selection, by which 
the elements most conducive to the growth of republican 
institutions were translated to an environment more favor- 
able to such growth than that which existed in the mother 
country. 

From the time of their first settlement in America to the 
formation of the first State constitutions the colonists pursued 
an independent and continuous course of political progress, in 
which the spirit of republicanism became harmoniously blended 
with republican forms. ‘The representative system which 
grew up in this country, while remotely derived from instincts 
common to the Teutonic race, took its shape from the peculiar 
needs of the American people, and acquired a character far 
more democratic and pure than the contemporary system in 
England, being in its American form inconsistent with rotten 
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boroughs,* aristocratiz control, and multiple representa- 
tion.f The system of a double-legislature had an origin 
and development in America which separates it entirely 
from the analogous system in England, springing as it did 
from the very structure of the colonial assemblies, and exclud- 
ing from its organization every form of feudal privilege which 
was the principle upon which the division of the two houses 
in the mother country was ultimately based. The very idea 
of a written constitution itself, which recognizes the govern- 
ment as the legally established organ of the sovereign power, 
grew out of those peculiar circumstances in which thirteen 
dependent colonies, deriving ‘their political powers from 
expressed grants of the sovereign crown, were transformed 
into thirteen independent governments, deriving their powers 
from the expressed will of the sovereign people.’ The sov- 
ereignty of the people was substituted for the sovereignty of the 
crown; and a written constitution took the place of a written 
charter as the instrument which determined the powers of the 
government and secured the rights of the subject. 

To claim that the American political system has a distinc- 
tive history and character of its own does not involve any 
disparagement of the British constitution. Having a com- 
mon origin in the instincts and institutions of the Teutonic 
race, having a common basis in the principles of Magna 
Charta, they have, since the seventeenth century, presented 
two distinct phases in the evolution of democratic ideas. In 
the one case we see republicanism adjusting itself to the 
existing forms of an aristocratic and monarchical govern- 
ment. In the other case we see republicanism casting aside 
these forms and substituting those which are believed to be 
more in harmony with the republican spirit. It is one thing 
to regard the American colonists as devoted to those chartered _ 

+ The first constitution of Virginia provided that a city should cease to send 
delegates when its population became less than one-half of that of any county 
(Charters and Constitutions, IT , 1910.) 


t The first constitution ‘of North Carolina provided that no person should be 
entitled to vote for both town anc county representatives, (/b:d, IL , 1511.) 
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rights which, many centuries before had been extorted from 
King John. It is quite another thing io regard them as 
reproducing, either consciously or unconsciously, the govern- 
mental forms under which those rights were for a time 
ignored and trampled under foot. ‘The right to a share in their 
own government, the righ? of trial by jury, the right to say 
how far their property should be given to public uses, they 
still clung to while building up their own primitive States. 
The elements of the British constitution, which the American 
people claimed as their inheritance, were not so much the 
customary forms which entered into the structure of the 
British government as those chartered privileges which might 
serve to protect them from the supervision and interference 
of autocratic power. What they most desired was to be let 
alone and to work out their own political salvation. And it 
was precisely when and where they were least hampered by 
foreign control, and least influenced by foreign models, that 
they developed those political features which have become the 
most distinctive characteristics of the American constitutional 
system. 


: Winiram C. Morey. 
University of Rochester, 
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MARRIED WOMEN'S PROPERTY 
‘ IN 
ANGLO-SAXON AND ANGLO-NORMAN LAW 
AND THE ORIGIN OF THE Common-LAW DOWER. 





CONTINENTAL GERMANS. 


As the Anglo-Saxons were Germans on the continent 
before they were Germans in England, we shall need to 
preface our inquiries into Anglo-Saxon laws and customs by 
a brief survey of the laws and customs of their most nearly 
allied continental kinsfolk. 

In the first recorded laws of the German tribes, we 
find that married women had a legal right to property 
of their own. Whether in the earliest times the German 
family was so purely patriarchal that the husband and father 
had absolute power over the lives and property of all mem- 
bers of his family, as in early Rome, or whether German 
women held a more exalted position than they have ever 
held since, and not only enjoyed the honors and perquisites 
of ‘‘mother-right’’ but transmitted them solely in the female 
line, is a much-mooted question* not in my purpose to discuss. 
It iscertain that the earliest recorded German laws, written 
down at different periods from the fifth to the eighth cen- 
tury,t though varying greatly in their provisions, show 
married women in the possession of definite property 
rights, greater indeed, and more widely extended than 
women were to know again for centuries. In some limited 
customs, to be sure, the early régime of community of 

“See L Dargun, “ Afuitersecht und Raubehe,” etc. J Bachofen, ‘ Das Mutter- 
rechi.” Starcke, ‘‘ Primitive Family ” 

+ Glasson (Nonvelle revue historique, 1885, p. 590) gives dates as follows The Salic 
law the oldest, then the Ripnuarlan law in the middle of the fifth century, the Bur- 


gundian in the sixth, Visigoth aud Alemannian in seventh, and, under Charle- 
mague in the eighth and ninth, the Saxon and Thuringian, 
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property lasted through all vicissitudes,* but in general the 
middle ages show a retrograde movementft until the tide 
again turned, and with the decay of feudalism, the rise of 
Protestantism, and the new spirit of the time, the conti- 
mental nations resumed the liberal treatment of women in 
regard to property which characterized the early days. We 
shall see how different was the course of events in England. 
Of these early German laws the most nearly related to 
the Anglo-Saxon are the Frisian and Saxon, and among 
- the latter, those of Westphalia. I will undertake a brief 
` description of the laws relating to women, especially in‘the 
Lex Saxonum, which, as was said before, was probably 
reduced to writing at the close of the eighth century. f 
A. Form OF Marriace.—Marriage still kept its ancient 
form of a sale,§ by which the husband paid a price for his 
wife to her father or guardian. Grimml| and others con- 
sider that a real sale took place in which the woman was 
considered as property. ‘There are examples of the use of 
the expression ‘‘ buy a wife” as late as the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.4[ In these later times the price which 
the groom paid to the wife’s father was paid for the transfer 
of his mundium or guardianship over his daughter, and not 
for her person. It is considered by many that this was 
the case even in the earliest times. Professor Young** says : 
“ Whether marriage was ever an actual sale of the woman’s 
person, treated asa chattel, may be doubted.’ ‘‘Itis certain 
that in historic times the thing transferred was not the 
person of the woman, but the right of guardianship.” 
* Schroeder, ‘ Geschichte des ehelichen Giterrechis'' I1., 3 Vorrede X 
+ Maine, “ Essay on Married Women's Property,” and H. Adams, “ Historical 
Essays,” p 36. 
t The editor of the Lex Saxonum,in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, assigns 
A. D. 777 as the most probable date. 
g In the Lex Saxonum to marry is to buy a wife—‘' uxovem emere ” to betroth, 
to sell a wife—'' nxorem vendere.” 
|“ Deutsche Rechtsalterthimer,'' p 420. Schroeder of. crt , IL, p. 325, but m his 
first volume Schroeder speaks only of selling the guardianship 


{ Gnmm of, cit , 421. 
at“ Family Law” (in “ Essays in Anglo-Sexon Law,” edited by H. Adams) p. 164. 
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The price to be paid for the woman, as fixed by the Lex 
Saxonum, was 300 shillings,* an amount equal to the com- 
pensation paid her guardian for violating her person or in 
any way disturbing his rights over her. This bride-price, or 
mundschatz, soon came to be looked on as a present to the 
bride herself, and was handed over to her by her father. It 
is uncertain whether this was the case as early as the Lex 
Saxonum or not. According to Schroeder,+ who has made 
the most extended study of the subject, the Saxon wife had 
no claim on the mundschatz. In the Burgundian law the 
wife had full control of a certain part of it.t 

B. Tue DIFFERENT PARTS OF A MARRIED WOMAN’S 
Property.—Mundschats and Morning-gift—The mund- 
schatz, or bride-price, was the first of a wife’s possessions 
among some of the Germans; but in the Saxon law, if we 
follow Schroeder in denying that she had a share in the 
mundschatz, the first part of a wife’s property was the 

‘morning-gift made to her by her husband on the morning 
of the nuptials. Originally this was entirely distinct from 
the mundschatz, but the two soon became confused, and - 
finally merged into one. Opinion is divided on the subject 
of the identity of the various provisions made for the wife 
at different times and places, and it is extremely hard to dis- 
tinguish between bride-price and morming-gift, or even to tell 
to which of the two the Latin word dos in the laws applies. 

The dos of the Lex Saxonum was probably the morning- 
gift, but we do not know its amount. In the Salic and 
Ripuarian Jaws it was one-third of the joint acquisitions of 
the family, unless otherwise agreed on, and in the latter 
law, in addition, fifty shillings.§ The morning-gift was ~ 
usually agreed upon at the time of the marriage, and we 


have many examples of the dotis bellum, or formula, in 

* Uxorem duciurns 300 solid: det parentrbus gus. 

4 Op cit., 48. 

} Ibid I, 46. 

4 Lex Ripuaria, 372; Si virum supervixerit, 50 solidos in dotem recipiat et tertiam 
partem de omne re quam sunul conlaboraverint, sibi studeat evindicare vel quic- 
quid el in morgengeba traditum fuerat, similiter faciat. 
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which the gift is described and transferred. A free render- 
ing of one of these formulas under the Salic law of the 
eighth century will give an idea of them all.* 


‘To my very dear and sweet betrothed, N: , in the name of God, 
my N ; 

i It has been agreed between our parents that I should betroth my- 
self to you ‘ par le sol et denier’ + according to the Salic law., I have 
done so. It has also been agreed that I should g:ve you as dower part 
of my property. Ihave done it. Thus, then by this act of dower and 
these ceremonies, I give you and wish that you hold ın perpetuity, all 
that I possess in such a canton, on such a river, etc., etc. All this I 
give you, I deliver to you, Z place it tn your power. After the day of 
marriage shall have come and God shall have united us, I wish, my 
dear spouse, that instantly you have, hold, possess all this which I give 
you and that you have the most absolute right to dispose of it as pleases 
you, cta ”} 

Community of Property.—In the law of the West- 
phalian Saxons, which is most nearly allied to the Anglo- 
Saxon, the wife lost her dos or morning-gift by the birth of 
sons and instead of it became entitled to half the joint acquisi- 
tions. Lex Saxonum VII. : “ Apud Westfalaos, posiquam 
mulier filios genuerit, dotem amittat, si autem non genuerit 
ad dies suos dotem possideat, post decessum ejus dos ad dantem, 
vel si deest, ad proximos heredes ejus revertatur,” 

“IX. De eo, quod vix et mulier simul congutstverint, 
mulier mediam partem accipiat, et hoc apud Westfalaos, apud 
Ostfalaos et Angarios nihil accipiat sed contenta sit dote sua?’ 
- Here we have the first traces of that community of property 
which has ever since existed in Westphalia. 


*Lindenbrog, Formula 615 

+ A formula referring to the payment of a nominal bride-price. 

ft Another formula, probaoly belonging to the middle of the eighth century 
among the Turones, who lived north of the Loire reads thus: (Mon Germ Hisi. 
Sect. IL, legum VI, no 14) 

“ Ergo dono tibi donatumque esse volo locello, re proprietatis mene, nuncupante 
ilo, situm in pago illo, cum terns, aedificiis mancipiis, &c., &c , mobilibus et im» 
mobilibus—totum et ad integrum sicnt a me praesenti tempore videtur esse pos- 
sessum—hacc omnia—drebus aupizarum iti sum tnpliurus vel traditurus, ita ut, 
dum advixeris, secundum legis ordinem teneas atque possideas, nostrisque qui ex 
nobis procreati fuerit, filds (vel fillatus) derelinguas 1 quis vero, si ego ipse aut 
ulla quislibet persona fuerit, qui contra hanc donationem aliquid agere vel calum- 
niam generare presumpserit, illud quod repetit non vindicet, &c., &c.” 
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Similar provisions for the wife’s share in what is explicitly 
recognized as the ‘‘joint acquisitions’’ exist in the related 
laws.* Aimoin says of the death of King Dagobert, 
“ tertiam partem tamen ex omnibus, quae Dagobertus adguis- 
ierat posiquam Nauthildem sibi sociaverat ipsi reginae ser- 
vata.” The fact is also mentioned in the ‘‘ Gesta Dagoberti.” 
A wife even had a right to a third of her husband’s wages. 
A free woman who married a slave is in one instance ex- 
pressly assured of this by the master of the slave ;f ‘‘eé 
peculiare quod stante,t conjugio laborare potuerit, ipsa 
Jemena tercia parte exinde habeat absque nostra repeticione.”’ 

Aussteuer.—Besides the gift from her husband or her legal 
share in the acquisitions, the German bride was usually fitted 
out by her father or brothers with an Aussteuer § or marriage 
portion, consisting largely of personal property and designed 
for her exclusive use. In this is included the Gerade,|| a 
peculiar kind of property belonging solely to the wife and 
descending only to female heirs, This included her orna- 
ments, orten jewels of great value, also ready money, 
clothing, house-linen of all kinds, many pieces of furniture, 
sometimes the sheep which were shorn by the wife, the 
poultry which was fed by her, and even, sometimes, female 
animals were divided from male.4[ 

The Lex Saxonum does not speak of Aussteuer, but its 
existence may be inferred** from the later prevalence of Ger- 
ade. ‘The Sachsenspiegel gives the following list of articles 
included in Gerade: ‘‘ All sheep, geese, beds, bowls, pillows, 
bed covers, chests with raised lids, all yarn, table covers, 
collars, bath-linen, basins, candlesticks, linen and all feminine 
apparel, finger-rings, gold armlets, draughtboards, facings, 


* See Lex Ripuarza, 372 before quoted, Inthe Frisian law which is very closely 
related to the Anglo-Saxon there was community of property even to shanng 
equally at divorce 

+ Schroeder I, 92-03 Formulae Andegav: R. 

t Schroeder for ss/ante. 

% Walter, p. 139 

] Grimm, of. cri , pp 968-599 

q Starcke, “ Primitive Family,” p, 109 

* Schroeder, I., 120. 
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and all books that belong to Gcd’s service which women are 
accustomed to read, small chests, carpets, curtains (?), rugs, 
jewels.” In other lists occur such articles as ‘‘ern kettel 
darin man ein kind inne baden kann : ein pott darin man ein 
huen sieden kann : ein klein potichen darin man ein warinbier 
machen kann.’ 

C. POWERS OF THE MARRIED WOMAN OVER HER 
PROPERTY. —Every German woman, married or single, was 
at the time of the Folk Laws under the guardianship of some 
man, her father, brother, husband or the nearest male rela- 
tive. In the earliest times the widow passed into the guar- 
dianship of her husband’s heirs, from whom her paternal 
kindred could buy back their original guardianship.* But 
these restrictions soon gave way in the case of widows, who 
gradually acquired complete independence. t 

Even the guardianship of the husband over his wife is 
generally supposed to have been greater than it was.t For 
adultery he could divorce her or even put her to death.§ 
He had the right to punish her, even to beat her with a stick, 
and indeed it was held to be his duty to maintain his physi- 
cal supremacy. A woman who had struck her husband || 
was obliged to ride on an ass, seated backwards and holding 
its tail, through the whole street. If she had struck him 
cunningly when he could not defend himself the ass was led 
by the officer whose duty it was to keep the animal, but if 
he had been beaten by her in open fight, he must lead the 
ass himself. In some pleces a man who had been struck by 
his wife was obliged to see his neighbors gather and take the 
roof oft from his house. ‘‘ Who could not protect himself 
from his wife was not worthy to have shelter from wind and 
storm.” 

* Lex Saxonum VII 2 Grimm, p. 4-7- 

+ Laboulaye “ Recherches sur la condilion des femmes,” p 140 

f See H. Adams, " The Pnmitive Rigkts of Women,” in “Hist Essays,” p 3L 

i Formulae Andegaı 55. Mare 2 3% Lex Ripuarta 77, Lex, Rothar:s 211. 


Schroeder, p. 174 
| Gnmm, p. 722, ete. 
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But she was independent of his control in her own domain 
and had charge of the keys,* while as to her property his 
guardianship gave him only limited powers. In the first 
place her Gerade was absolutely her own.t She could 
even. sell it without his consent and it went to her heirs 
at her death, When we consider how extensive the 
Gerade might be in the case of a wealthy bride, we see that 
the German wife might be practically independent in a degree 
that modern women have attained only within a few years 
and in a few countries. Whatever came'to the wife by 
inheritance or gift (Aingebrachtes) was also her own, as 
were her separate earnings t and her morning-gift. There 
is no question that these were considered her separate indi- 
vidual property, during the marriage.§ Did she, however, 
have any share in the management of her property and any 
control of her income? It is generally considered || that- 
the rights of the wife were in abeyance during the husband’s 
life and that she first became capable of management when 
she became a widow. 

There are, however, some considerations opposed to this 
view. The Lex Saxonum expressly says that the childless 
woman shall possess her morning-gift for her life; at her 
death it shall return to the giver, who was, of course, her 
husband. ‘This, to be sure, says nothing about the con- 
. trol of the morning-gift, but many formulas expressly state 
that it shall be hers from the day of the marriage to dispose 
of as she pleases. In the formula before quoted, the words 
“I wish that instantly you have, hold and possess all I give 


* Schroeder, p 126, 


tL Burg st,p.4 Nam ai quid de propnis ornamentis vestibusque decreverit , 


nulla in posterum actione causabiter Z Ang? VI 6. Schroeder II, pp. 3, 33% 
Walter, p. 140 t 

t Schroeder, p 139. 

@ See the dolts Itbellum before quoted, "diebus wuptiarnni,” Lex Saxonum “ad 
dies suos possideat,” etc, Schroeder, p 103. 

| Laboulaye, p 137. Pardessus, p.673. Schroeder, p 128. Schroeder, p. 72, seems 
to admit the rights of the Frankish wife to a control of her third, “ Aber dies drit- 
thelisrecht ist nicht bloss ean Anspruch der Wittwe sondern auch wahrend der Ehe 
kommt es vor dass die Frau selbst uber ihr Drittel verfugt.” 
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you and that you have the most absolute right to dispose 
of it as it pleases you’’ seem unmistakable. Other gifts are 
made to take effect ‘‘ when the happy day shall have come.” 
While on the other hand, it is often stipulated that the gift 
or dower shall pass to the wife only if she outlive her hus- 
band.* ‘The very stipulation argues that without it the gift 
would take effect immediately. 

I infer from these formulas that, at least where the dotis 
libellum so provided, the wife had control of her morning- 
gift or dower, especially since, as Schroeder admits, the 
sources do not show that the husband had control. Her 
consent is necessary to his alienation. Laboulayet cites 
cases when a wife alienates her dower while her husband is 
living, but always in favor of her son. ‘There are mandates 
by which a wife gives her husband authority to transact 
business for her, but in these the influence of the Roman 
law is evident. 

-D. SHARE OF THE Wipow.—Every widow was entitled 
to her Gerade, her Ezngebrachtes (what had come to her by 
ordinary gift or inheritance) and her morning-gift. Among 
the Westphalians the widow who had had sons was entitled to 
half the common acquisitions, while the childless woman was 
obliged to be content with her morning-gift and with it only 
for her life. At her death it returned to the giver or his 
nearest heirs. 

This legal disposition of the property might be altered by 
a “donation on account of death,” a kind of testamentary 
disposition, sometimes made by one, sometimes made by 
both the spouses. The mutual form is common, in which 
the husband and wife agree that whichever survives shall 

* Laboulaye, p 136, quotes from Hist of Languedoc a contract of marrlage A. D. 

1093 ' ‘* All this I give you—entire—with this condition : so long as we both live we 
will hold and possess this gift together." Formule Andegavi 17. Vaisette L, n. 
ior amn. 966 quoted by Gide, “ inde sur la condition privée de la femme, p. 
338, Says , Haec omnia superius scripta quamdiu vivimus pariter teneamus e1 possi- 
deamus et si uxor mea me supervixerit ipsa omnia teneat et possideat. 


t Op cil., p. 128. 
f Op cit , p. 122, D. I. 
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have the whole property or a definite part.* Gidet 
quotes an agreement made on setting out for Rome, by 
Manfredus and his wife, Adalaiz, (anno 966) which says: 
“ All the above-named property we will hold and possess 
-equally as long as we live and if my wife shall survive me 
‘she shall hold and possess it all.’’{ Sometimes the condition 
is made that the woman shall not remarry. The wife 
was not, however, considered the heir of the husband, nor 
‘the husband of the wife.§ 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

A. Tas Wire’s Property.—The period of English his- 
tory from the earliest Saxon laws recérded in the reign of 
Ethelbert (after the coming of Augustine into England) to 
the Norman Conquest, may be treated as a whole in its rela- 
tion to our subject. The Danish Conquest made no change 
that we can discover in the laws. I shall therefore cite the 
laws and charters of Cnut as well as those of the Saxon kings. 

I. Weotuma. Marriage here, too, kept the form of a 
sale.{ The laws of Ethelbert (77) say: “If a man buy a 
maiden with cattle let the bargain stand, if it be without 
guile, etc., and also (31) “If a free man lie with a free- 
man’s wife let hiin pay for it with his wergeld and provide 
another wife with his own money and bring her to the 
other.’? Grimm considers that the wife was actually 
regarded as property. But she is not inherited as a ward 
by the heirs of her husband as in the Saxon] laws, but on 
the contrary herself had a right to one-half the property if 
the husband died first.** It is related}} that as late as 1864 

* Marc, IL, 7, and many others È 

t Op cit, p 388 

JT See note *, p. 40. 

$ Schroeder, p. 166. 

| Laws of Ine, 31. Ifa man buy a wife and the marnage take not place, ete 
In Thorpe’s “Ancient Laws and Institutes of England,” from which I quote all 
the Anglo-Saxon laws cited. 


4 Ler Saxonum VII, 2, Lex Rothkaris, 182, 
™ Ethelbert, 78. 


Tt Stamwiler, "Stelling der Frauen,” p. 33 There have been similar instances in 


sthis country 
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_in England a man took his wife to market with a halter 
around her neck and sold her to another man for a shilling. 
But this case, if authentic, is more easily traceable to the 
common-law doctrine of a man’s lordship over his wife than 
to any survival of a possible Anglo-Saxon sale. The more 
probable opinion seems to be that payment was made for 
‘the transfer of the guardianship of the woman and not for 
the woman herself.* It was called weotuma (the German 
mundschatz) and was correlated with the sund-bryce or 
compensation due to the guardian for any violation ‘of his 
rights of guardianship. 

In the laws of Alfred ¢ the weotuma was paid i the bride 
herself. ‘‘Let him see that she have raiment, and that 
which is the value of her maidenhood, namely, the weotuma.”’ 
The bride-price has become a bride-gift. In the Kentish 
Betrothal it is called ‘‘ what he will grant her in case she 
choose his will ;’’ and in the contract of Godwin and Byrh- 
tric it is ‘‘one pound’s weight of gold for that she should 
choose his will,” a merely nominal price. The weotuma 
continued distinct from the morning-gift during the Anglo- 
Saxon period, but was later merged with it.} 

Il. Morning-gift.—The discussion of married women’s 
property among the Anglo-Saxons, although treated by 
‘many learned writers, is a snarl of confused and contradic- 
tory statements. ‘The best treatment of the subject in Eng- 
lish is that of Professor Young,§ but even that is not entirely 
clear. The principal reason for the conflict of statements is 
the variety of customs that existed ; another reason, in for- 
eign writers particularly, is the lack of distinction between 
the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods. Nevertheless, the 
records are measurably full and clear, and I hope it will be 


* Schroeder, p 50 "Ern wirkliches Abkanfen der Vormundschaft’ Thorpe, note 
to Eth. 75. Seealso Young, quoted on page 35 

+ Ecce Laws 12. 

t Young 

$ In “ Essaysin Anglo-Saxon Law,” edited by Henry Adams Professor Young 
relies largely on Schroeder, “ Geschichte des ehelichen GRterrechis,"" which 19 per-- 
haps the most thorough discussion of the subject. 
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possible to bring out the main features of women’s position ` 
as property holders with some certainty. 

It was usual in the Anglo-Saxon period to fix the wife’s 
share of the property by an agreement at betrothal or after 
marriage, which set apart a certain amount of property as 
the wife’s morning-gift. Perhaps this can be made more 
clear by quoting contemporary documents. First, then, let 
us take the laws of Edmund, generally known as the Kent- 
ish Betrothal.* 


Of betrothing a woman.—If a man desire to betroth a maiden or 
a woman and it so be agreeable ‘to herself and her friends, then it is 
right that the bridegroom, according to the law of God and according 
to the customs of the world, first promise, and give a wed + to those 
who are her foresprecas į that he desire her in such wise that he will 
keep her according to God’s law, as a husband shall his wife, and let 
his friends guarantee that. ‘ \ 

2. After that, it isto be known to whom the foster-lean 3 belongs ; 
ard let the bridegroom give a ‘‘ wed’’ for this: and let his friends 
guarantee it. 

3. Then, after that, let the bridegroom declare what he will grant 
her in case she choose his will, and what he will grant if she lives 
longer than he. 

4. If it is so agreed, then it is right that she be entitled to half 
the property and to all if they have children in common, except she 
again choose a husband. 


5 and 6 are unimportant. ‘ 


7. But if a man desire to lead her out of the land, then it will be 
advisable for her that her friends have an agreement that no wrong 
shall be done to her, and if she commit a fault that they may be near- 
est in the indemnification, if she have not whereof she can make 
indemnification. 

8. At the nuptials there shall be a mass-priest by the law, who shall 
with God’s blessing, bind their union to all prosperity. 


9. Prohibits too near kinship. 


* Thorpe, ‘ Ancient Laws,” p. 108, 
` + Pledge. 

{ Guardians 

2 There is much dispute over the meaning of this It evidently is payment for 
nourishment, but whether, as Thorpe thinks, it was made to the parents for the 
nurture of the girl or is a pledge of support by the bridegroom, as Schroeder sug- 
gests, is a matter largely of conjecture. 
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We take from Kemble * an actual marriage contract made 
about 1016-20. 

“The agreement that Godwin made with Byrhtric when he wooed 
his daughter : that is, first, he gave her one pound’s weight of gold 
for that she should choose his will. And he gave to her the land at 
Street, with all that belonged to it, and at Burwaramesc another half- 
hundred hides: and therewith thirty oxen and twenty cows and ten 
horses and ten theowmen. This was promised at Kingston before 
King Cnut . . . . And whichever of these two lives longer shall 
have all the property, as well that land that [gave to her as everything.” 

We see in these documents (1) the German mundschatz 
or Anglo-Saxon weofuma represented by ‘‘ what he will 
give her if she choose his will” and (2) the morning-gift. 
The latter, like the Saxon morning-gift, was of uncertain 
amount: it, too, belonged only to the childless woman.} In 
a marriage with children, as Schroeder says, it was super- 
seded by *‘ the higher principle of community of property.” f 

The morning-gift is sometimes considered to have been 
among the Anglo-Saxons mainly, if not exclusively, a pro- 
vision for the wife in the event of her surviving her husband.§ 
That the moring-gift should be purely a Witthum or 
widow’s share would be contrary to the analogy with the 
continental customs || and indeed is not supported by the 
sources. The morning-gift belonged to the wife during 
marriage, just as the Saxon morning-gift did, and of 
course at her husband’s death it remained her property. In 
the marriage contract we have quoted notice the provisioa 
“and whichever of these two lives longer shall have all the 
property as well that land that I gave to her as everything. ’ 

* Quoted by Young Codex diplomaitcus No. 732 Thorpe “Diplomatarium Aevi 
Saxonici, p 312, translates differently, but no mention is made of land given 
by Byrhtne 

+ Schroeder, I, p. 97. Kemble, Codex dip No 1288. “Edric had a widow and nc 
child Then Aelfeh gave her her morning-gift at Cray, ete” * Hist. Rames,” "5. 


Cui cum natura liberos invidisset, sine herede mortis legem subiens conjugi stae 
superstiti -am reliquit dotis nomine possidendam. 


t See page 45 
¢ Schroeder, p 96° “ The main purpose of the morning-gift is, however, to furn.sh 
asuitable provision forthe widow ” Alsop 128n 12,and Laboulaye, 125. Young 174- 


1 See page 35. 
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It is plain that if.at his death the wife was to have all the 
property, there was no need of this extensive morning-gift 
unless she could enjoy tt during his life. ‘The expressions in 
reference to morning-gift ‘‘it was hers when she first came 
to Athulf.’’* ‘‘And when we first came together °’ would 
also seem to indicate that it was considered her property 
before she became a widow. Inthe compact of Wulfric and 
the archbishop f when he got him the latter’s sister to wife 
(1023) he promised her the land at 4 and at X for her day, 
at K for three men’s day and at Æ “to give or sell to whom 
to her might be most desirable, for her day and after her 
day,’’ besides men, gold and horses. No condition of her 
surviving him is mentioned. In Hist. Rames, No. 75, Dacus 
and his wife together made a sale of the wife’s morning-gift 
(from a previous husband), and her consent seems to have 
been the main feature. § 

IIL. Community of Property.—When there were children 
of a marriage|| the morning-gift was superseded, as in 
Westphalia, by an equal share of the family property.4] The 


* Thorpe, Dif p 169. t 

t Kemble, Codex dt. IV., No. 967 

t Thorpe, Dep. p. 771 - 

@ This 18 a very interesting document and might well be quoted entire The owner 
of Athelintone, dying without children, left his land to his wife ‘' dotzs nomine pos- 
sidendam.” The widow, by King Cnut’s permission was married a second time, to 
Tacus, who “prædiciæ villa domintum jure conjugis adeptus.” Bishop Aetheric 
v.sits them and drives a hard bargain for the land wath Dacus when the latter 1s 
drunk. The Bishop says: ‘' St tamen uxorem iuam in eandem lecum sententia feceris 
convenire” "Conjugis, txguit “ meg consensus non deerit” The wife's consent 
was not lacking. Aetheric sent by night to the king and got the money, but in the 
morning Dacus, sobered, tried to get out of the bargain The Bishop pleaded the 
wifes consent ‘ Eis: te ebrietas preceprtavit im culpam uxor tamen tua, ad quani 
heredtlatis spectaliter spectat orgo, parcius bibens minus dispendii familiaribus visa 
est dolis tntulisse’? The king confirmed the bargain. 

| And possibly (see Young p 175) 1n the later time, even when there were no 
children, if an express morning-gift had not been granted. 

f I prefer not to use the word dower in treating the Anglo-Saxon periods because 
it creates confusion. The Dower of the English Common Law amounting to 
a Ufe-rnterest in one-third of the husband’s real estate, is probably of later growth, 
Using dower in its general sense of the widow’s share, Young (p 134, etc,) says: 
“The legal dower of Anglo-Saxon law included half the husband's property, real 
acd personal’ But as he later says, dos in the Latin sources of the Anglo-Saxon 
period means always morning-gift, the amount of which was fixed by agreement 
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earliest law on the subject, that of Ethelbert, bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Lex Saxonum.” 

78. If she bear a live child let her have half the property if the 
husband die first. 

79. If she wish to go away with her children let her have half the 
property. 

80. If her husband wish to have them, let her portion be one child. 

81. If she bear no child, let her paternal kindred have the ‘/ioh”’f 
and the morning-gift. 

The wife became co-possessor of the family property with 
the husband. This is the case also under Athelstan, f 
Edmund,§ and even under William I.|| It is proved by 
charters and wills made jointly by husband and wife as 
early as 805-8104] and at least as late as 1060.** A charter 
of the latter date is a deed of gift by Thurkil and Aethel- 
gith, his wife, to the church ‘‘as full and free as we two 
possess it after the day of us.” In another ff} (105c-1060) 
“ Vir quidam nomine Aednothus—pariter et uxor ejus” 
(a man and his wife equally) give land to the monastery. 

This kind of community of property has survived to this 
day in England in socage, gavelkind and copyhold lands. ft 
‘The county of Kent held fast to its ancient customs through 
all the vicissitudes of the country, and in the Consuetudines 
CantiaeS§ the custom is described as follows : 

“ Let the goods (personal) of Gavelkind persons be parted into three 
parts after the Funerals and the debts paid, if there be lawful issue on 
live. So that the dead have one part and his lawful Sons and Caughters 
one part and the Wife the third part, and if there be no lawful issue on 


live let the Dead have the one-half and the Wife on live the other half. 
And if any such tenant in Gavelkind die and have a Wife that outliveth 


* See page 36. 

+ Her property by inheritance or otherwise. Schroeder. 

t Thorpe, “ Ancient Laws,” p.97. 

4 Thid, p. 108 

| bid, Laws of William I, p. 27. 

q Cartularinm Anglosaxoniıcum (Birch) No 339. Thisisin Kent, 

+ Thorpe Dip , p- 591 and others, 

tr Hist Rames, p 106 

tt Scrutton, ‘ Influence of Roman Law on the Law of England,” p 64 

B Statutes of the Realm I , 223-4. ‘ 
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him, let that Wife be by-and-by endowed of the one-half of the Tene- 
ments whereof the Husband died vested and sized. 
“And they claim that if a Man take a Wife which hath inheritance 
-of Gavelkind—let him have half so long as he holdeth him a widower.* 
“ These be the Usages of Gavelkind and of Gavelkind Men in Kent, 
-which were before the Conquest and at the Conquest and ever since 
antil now.” 


In connection with the custom of Borough English is 
und ‘‘the distinct custom that the widow shall take as 
dower the whole and not merely one-third of her husband’s 
lands.” + 

IV. Gift and Inheritance.—Besides the Weotuma and the 
tmorning-gift, or the equal share of the property, an Anglo- 
Saxon wife owned whatever came to her by ordinary gift or 
inheritance. Gifts between husband and wife were common. 
As to inheritances, it has been claimed that a preference for 
the male sex existed in England, as in some of the other 
barbarian codes, but the conclusion of Opet,{ the. latest 
writer on the subject, is that “there is no document show- 
ing any incapacity in women to inherit. . . . . Not 
only the Westgoths have equality of sexes, but also the 
Eastgoths and Anglo-Saxons.”’ 

‘There is no trace of Gerade in England until the so-called 
laws of Henry I.; and the custom of giving dowries or 
marriage portions (dot) to daughters is only occasionally 
met with before the Conquest.§ 

B. THE Wirr’s Powers.—The power of the husband 
over the wife probably corresponded to that of the Ger- 
mans. In Ine, 57, we read, ‘‘Ifa ceorl steal a chattel and 
bear it into his dwelling and it be attached therein, then 
shall he be guilty for his part, without his wife, for she 


=A unique provision, matching the common one that a woman shall remain a 
widow 

T" Encyclopedia Britanmca,” Article “ Borough Ruoglish ” 

| © Bs brechtliche Stellung der Werber,” pp 79 and §3 

$ It is held by Young and others that this custom did not exist at all in Anglo- 
Saxon times, but ın Thorpe, D:$ (A. D. 1050), is a will ın which a man gives to bis 
wife “all the chapland and the other which I took with her.” And Carixiasinm 
Arglosaxontcum, No. 640,18 a sale by Wiohston of land which his wife's father, 
-Goda, gave him "guta us filiam tx conjugio habebat.” This is about 918-925 
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must obey her lord. If she dare to declare by oath that 
she tasted not of the stolen property, let her take her third 
part.” And in Cnut II., 76, it is said: “If a man bring 
stolen things home to his cot, it is right that he (the cwner) 
have what he went after. And if it was not brought under 
the wife’s custody, she shall be innocent. But she shall 
guard the keys, that is, of her storeroom and her chest and 
her press. If it is brought into one of these places then is 
she guilty. And no wife can forbid her husband to lay in 
his cot what he will.’’ 

In her own domain she was independent. She probably 
had some control of her morning-gift* (see p. 44) and of 
what came to her by gift or inheritance. Certainly she is 
spoken of as having separate property during the marriage 
and as disposing of it.t 

In a will dated about 958,t Aelfgar makes the following 
bequest: ‘‘ And I give the land at Illey to my younger 
daughter, for her day ; and after her day to Berthnoth (her 
husband) for his day if he live longer than she. If they 
have children then I give it to them. . . . And I give 
the land at Cotham to Berthnoth and my younger deughter 
for their day.”’ 

Here we have a gift to husband and wife jointly, and also 
one to the wife alone, which was hers only as long as she 
lived, and then became her hushand’s. See also the will 
referred to below, in which husband and wife make separate 
bequests. As late as 1114~-30§ land is granted to a man 
“just as his wife Helewisa held it.” In Hist. Rames (63) 
the monastery conceded land to Robert of Girton and his 
wife Beatrice, and in addition three acres to Beatrice alons, 
on condition that she build a house in which the abbot may 
be entertained when he goes there. (1114-30.) 


* Kemble even says it “appears to have Deen strictly in the wife's dower,” p. 
CI 
t+ Thorpe, Dip ,p 202. Kemble, CIX ,“ We have other cases where lands ere 
divided even durniug the husband’s life ” 
jJ Thorpe, Dip, p 507 Wiley (Kent). 
2 Hist. Rames, 269. i 
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The husband could not alienate the wife’s property with- 
out her consent* Sometimes they act together, f sometimes 
her consent is mentioned] and oftener her name appears as 
the chief actor, his as the consenting party.§ In general 
the husband had free disposal of his own property so far as 
concerned the wife. But where a specific morning-gift had 
not been granted the wife, she had, in law, a right to an 
undivided portion of her husband’s property and regularly 
appears as a consenting party to all alienations made by 
him.|| The wife’s property was not answerable for the 
debts of her husband nor his for hers.9[ 

_C. Tux Wipow.—The widow was entitled to all her 
property by gift and inheritance, and to her morning-gift or 
where this had been superseded by community of property, 
to one-half the estate, real and personal. 

An agreement was often made as to the widow’s share 
(Kentish Betrothal, ‘‘what he will give her if she live 
longer than he’’). ‘The most common method, however, of 
providing for the widow was by will. We have many of 
these early wills, and are brought very close to the spirit of 
the times in reading them. Often the husband and wife 
make the will together, as in one** dated between’ 805 and 
810 the will of Osuulf Alderman and Bearnthryth his wife, 
in the county of Kent. In anotherf} (804-829) a reeve and 
his wife agree that ‘‘ whichever of them live the longer 
succeed to the land and all the property.” Sometimes the 
husband leaves all the property to his wife, either for her 
lifet{ or absolutely. 

In a will dated about 1066$§ a man gives certain lands to his 


kinsman, and in the same document the wife gives other land 
* Young, p. 177- i 
+ Codex dip, 177. ‘ 
$. Codex dip, 76. i 
į Codex dip, 298. 
| Young, p. 177. 
q{ btd , Schroeder, 142. ` 
** Cariularıum Anglosaxonicum No. 330 and see Thorpe Dip., p. 459- 
tt Thorpe, p. 462; p. 500. 
tt rd., p. 271, ate. 
R Zoid. Dip , p. 594. 
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toherkinsman. The wife and children generally lived together 
after the husband’s death with no division of the property,* 
in the homestead— 

“Where the husband dwelt without claim or contest... and if the 
husband, before he was dead, had been cited, then let the heirs answer, 
as himself should have done if he had lived. And let every widow 
continue husbandless a twelvemonth, let her then choose what she her- 
self will, and if she, within the space of a year, choose a husband, then 
let her forfeit her morning-gift and all the possessions which she had 
through the first husband. ... And let not a widow take the veil too 
precipitately. ... And let no one compel either woman or maiden to 
whom she herself mislikes, nor for money sell her, unless he is willing 
to give anything voluntarily. 

In these laws of Cnut we see the independent position 
of the Anglo-Saxon widow. In the earliest law, says 
Young, widows were under guardianship. But by the time 
of Aethelred§ they were practically independent. They 
had the management of their own property and regularly 
appear alienating it or bequeathing it, sometimes, but only 
in the case of an undivided estate|] needing the consent of 
their sons.4] They could appear before the courts and plead 
their own cases. In 995 Wynflaed** brought her witnesses 
before King Ethelred and adduced her own claims with me 
support of many a good thane and gcod woman. 


THE ANGLO-NORMANS. 


We have seen the general position of Anglo-Saxon women ; 
that they were equal partners in marriage, and as widows 
were independent citizens. 


* This is probably what is meant in the Kentish Bethrothal when itis said she 1s 
entitled to all if they have children in common. 

f Cnut, 73, 74,75 (A. D. 1017-1035.) 

f P 181, Ethelbert 76 If a man carry off a widow not belonging to him, let the 
mund be twofold. 

VL ar. “Let her choose what she herself will” ' 

] Thorpe D1., p. 336. Kemble speaks of thia case as follows : “The devisor was 
a widow and under no protection but her own. Her son was living and claimed 
some of her property, but it waa defeated, and she made a will disinheriting him.” 

9 Cartularium Anglosaxontcum, No, 661. 

* Thorpe Dib., p. 271. 
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If now we pass over the first century after the Norman 
Conquest and inquire what the property rights of women 
were in the reign of Henry II. (1154-89), we shall find that 
a great change has come about. We are fortunately able to 
determine exactly the legal position of women at the later 
time. We have a description of the laws and customs of 
England (Tractatus de legibus et consuetudinibus regni 
SAngliz) which is ascribed to Ranulf Glanvill, the great 
lawyer and justiciar of the latter part of Henry the Second’s 
reign. V > will first ascertain the property rights of married 
women according to Glanvill, and then look back into the 
years between Glanvill and the Conquest with a view to 
tracing the origin of the vast change we shall find. If we 
succeed in any degree in accounting for the state of things 
described in Glanvill, we shall also account for the origin 
of the disabilities of women in the later Common Law of 
England, for the rules laid down by Glanvill continued 
in force, with few modifications, until our own day. 

The community of property known to the Anglo-Saxons 
has disappeared in Glanvill’s day and the morning-gift or 
dos ad ostium ecclesia, the dower of common law, has taken 
its place. It is now only a third of the husband’s real 
property at the time of the marriage and cannot be increased 
even by agreement,* but may be less if so agreed. The 
power of testamentary disposition of real property has dis- 
appeared, f but a man could dispose of one-third of his per- 
sonal property by will, one-third going to his wife and 
one-third to the heir.f If he had no wife he could dispose 
of one-half; if there were no children, he could dispose of 
one-half. 

The main dwelling-house could not be given as dower, 
but belonged to the heir. ‘The widow’s share, then, was 
the dower of one-third the real estate of which her husband 
was seized at the time of the marriage and one-third of 


* Glanvill, VL, I Dos duobus modis, etc. 
+ Digby, “Real Property.” Glanvill VIL, 5. 
f Glanvill VIL, 5, 4. 
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his personal property in addition. ‘The dower interest was 
only for life, and was restricted to a third of what her hus- 
band possessed when she married him, no matter how much 
he had acquired afterward.* 

During the marriage she had no rights over her dower.t 
He manages all her property and can give away or sell her 
dower, because she must obey her husband in this as in all 
things not contrary to Divine law.{ Moreover, she must 
not interfere with him in his management of her dower. If 
he wishes to sell it and she remonstrates, and nevertheless it 
is sold and bought, on her husband’s death she cannot claim 
it of the buyer if she confesses, or it is proved against her 
that she had opposed her husband at the time of the sale.§ 
Ifshe did not oppose she had a certain claim on her hus- 
band’s death to whatever part of her property he might have 
alienated. || ; 

Even after her husband’s death she had to go through a 
troublesome legal process to obtain possession of her dower, $f 
unless it was vacant. If the heirs disputed her claim she 
had to find a champion who would uphold her rights in a 
duel.** Laboulaye remarks that this was the method of the 


* Glanvill VI, 2. 

t Glanvill VI., 3. Scientum est quod muller nihil pctest disponere circa dotem 
suam tempore vite manti , quia cum mulier ipsa plane m potestate viri sui de jure 
sit, non est mirum si tam dos, quam muller ipsa et cæteræ omnes res ipsius muli- 
eris plene intelliguntur esse in dispositione vini ipsius. 

t Glanvill VI, c. 3, 2.' Potest autem quilibet uxorem habens dotem uxoris suae 
donare vel vendere vel alio quo voluerit modo alienare in vita sua, 1ta quod tenetur 
uxor sua in hoc, sicut in aliis rebus omnibus quae contra Deum non sunt, ci assentire 
Adeo autem tenetur mulier obedire viro suo, quod sı vir ejus dotem suam vendere 
voluerit et ipsa contradixerit, sì postea ita fuerit vendita dos et empta, mortuo 
viro suo non poterit mulier dctem 1psam versus emptcrem petere si confessa fuerit 
in curia vel super hoc convicta quod ea contradicente viro suo fuerit dos a viro suo 
vendita, 

è See last note. 

Į Glanvill VL, 13. 

{ Glanvill VL, 45, etc. Littleton says: ‘‘ Because there was no penalty affixed to 
Magna Charta 7, the heir might drive the wife to sue for her dower and so a man 
was later allowed to assign certainty of dower and she could enter at once. 

+*+ Glanvill VL, 11. Mulier enim efficaciter nullum placitum movere poterit ver- 
sus alquem sine warranto de Dote sua. Si itaque ipse heres totam jus ipsius 
mulieris negaverit ... poterit inter eos ad duellum perveniri. 
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Alemanni in the sixth century strangely surviving in Eng- 
land in the twelfth,* : 

A married woman could not make a will disposing of her 
husband’s propertyf without the consent of her husband. f 
t‘ Nevertheless,” says Glanvill, ‘‘ it would be kind and very 
honorable in a husband to allow his wife her rational part, 
up to the third part of his property which she would have 
received if she had outlived him, that she might dispose 
thereof, which many husbands are accustomed to do. 
Husband and wife were one person, and that person was the 
husband.” He might represent her before the courts,§ and 
she was bound by his management even after his death. 
‘While she was in the power of her husband, she was not, 
able to contradict his will in anything and so was not able 
against his will to look out for her own rights. Neverthe- 
less, what had once been decided in the court of the lord 
ought to be firm and lasting,” so she could not bring up a 
matter which had been wrongly settled in her husband’s 
life. As Laboulaye remarks: || ‘‘The English laws have 
kept the harshness of the primitive barbaric codes. The 
marital power has even singular exaggerations, the husband 
has the right to alienate the real property of his wife without 
her consent.’? ‘The Frenchman contrasts the English 

* Laboulaye, p. 276. 

z + Which included her own. 

t Glanvill VIL, 5. Mulier etiam sui juris testamentum facere potest; si vero fue- 
rit in potestate viri constituta mhil sine viri sui autoritate facere potest etiam in 
ultima voluntate de rebus viri sui. 

$ Potest autem pater ita loco suo filium pro se ponere et vice versa. . .. Uxor quoque 
maritum. Cum quis itaque maritus positus loco uxoris suae in placito de maritagio 
vel de dote ipsius uxoris aliquid amiserit vel remiserit de jure ipsius uxoris ... num 
quid poterit muller in tali casa aliquid juris ipsa inde iterum placitum movere an 
tenebitur omnino factum viri sui post mortem ipsius tueri? Non videtur autem 
quod per factum viri sui debeat mulier in tali cam aliquid juris amittere; quia dum 
falt in potestate viri sui in nullo potuit contradicere ejus voluntate, et ita non 
potuit contra voluntatem viri sui in jure suo prospicere, sed dicitur contra ; ea quae 
in curia Domini regis gesta sunt rata et firma esse convenit. In Bracton (under 
Henry IL.) we find some of the famous expressions of the English law regarding 
women : “ Vir et uxor sunt quasi unica persona, quasi caro una et sanguis unus ” 
(V.5,¢25). “Omnia quae sunt uxoris sunt ipsius viri.” (IL, 15). Bracton has 
often been quoted in courts in this country. i 

Í P. 276. 
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system most unfavorably with the French and German 
systems* which never attained quite the same degree of 
harshness toward women, and which mitigated these feudal 
disabilities after a comparatively short time, whereas’ the 
English law was scarcely modified until the present gener- 
ation. l 
Even in regard to inheritance, we find the Anglo-Saxon 
system supplanted in Glanvill by a new one which excludes 
women: ‘‘If any one has a son and heir, and besides him a 
daughter or daughters, the son succeeds to the whole; ... 
because in general it is true that a woman never takes part 
in an inheritance with a male, unless a special exception 
to this exist in some particular city by the ancient custom of 
that city.” t 
We find in Glanvillf the custom of dowry or dos in the 
Roman sense ‘‘ that which is given to a man with his wife, 
which is commonly called maritagium?’? (‘‘ frank-mar- 
riage’). This belonged to the husband during the 
marriage, and he had a life interest in it at his wife’s death, 
if a live child had been’ born to them§ (tenure by the 
“curtesy of England”). If the husband died first, the 
widow received the maritagium. This, as well as her 
dower, was afterward expressly confirmed to her in Magna 
Charta]| as it had been in the charter of Henry I. : 
The widow was no longer the guardian of her own chil- 
dren. The nation had evidently struggled to preserve this 
right, as appears by the charter of Henry I., in which it is 
confirmed. She was not under guardianship herself, except 
that she needed the consent of her lord to a second marriage, 
otherwise she forfeited her dower. , 
*See also Phillips, " Rechtsgeschichte,” 179,and Schmid, " Geseize der Anglo- 
sacksen,'’ who says the English law is more German than the German ielf 
t Glanvill VO, 3. 
{ Glanvill VIL, 1. 
PGlanvill VIL, 18, “flum vel filam clamantem et auditum infra quatuor 
parietes,” 


§ Magna Charta 7, also see addition in r217. 
{ Stubbs, “ Select Charters,” p. ro1. 
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ORIGIN OF THE COMMON LAW DOWER. 


William the Conqueror made no sudden changes in the 
customs and laws of England as he found them in 1066. 
In Domesday Book we find women holding lands,* not only 
as widows, but holding separate estates during the life of 
their husbands, as they had done in Anglo-Saxon times. 4 
certain Asa,t for example, ‘‘ held her land separate and free 
from the dominion and power of her husband Bernulf, even 
when they were together, so that he could neither make a 
gift nor a sale of it or alienate it at all. After their separa- 
tion, she retired with all her land and possessed it as mistress 
(domina).’? We find the case of a widow{ who holds her 
husband’s whole estate as an under-tenant. 

In case of a theft, the wife of the thief receives half his 
property and the lord half.§ In fact, William seems not only 
to have promised to uphold the laws of Edward the Conquer- 
or, but to have actually done so, at least in the case of women’s 
property rights. But, as Mr. Freeman says,|| ‘ William, I. 
did not sweep away our laws, our customs or our language, 
but the presence of the stranger king and his stranger fol- 
lowers modified law, customs and language in a way which 
has left its traces to this day.” Mr, Freeman’s well-known 
view is that the reign of William Rufus was most prolific 
of general change. The Chronicler says: ‘‘ The Red King 
would be ilk man’s heir, ordered and lewd.” Whether 
“under the malignant genius of Ranulf Flambard ” or not, 
an oppressive system arose,4[ which derived iall holdings 
from the consent of the king on condition of service, and 
made the king the guardian of women and children. 

* Wilts., 74, and many others, 

+ Domesday, Linc., 373. 

t Quoted by Freeman, “ Norman Conquest,” V., Bor, VL 

è William I, 27 in Thorpe, ‘‘ Ancient Laws” ` 

i“ Norman Conquest,” V., 338. 

{ For discussions of this period, Mr, Freeman’s views of which ere severely 
criticised, see Freeman, “ History of William Rufus,” Vol. I, 332, ete. Stubbs, 


“Const, Hist.” L, 290, and especially Round in “The Introduction of Knight Ser- 
vice into England,” in Enghsh Hist. Review, July and August, 1891. 
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The lord’s rights of marriage, of wardship, of relief, were 
fostered by Rufus, for the purpose of raising money. The 
charter of Henry I. promises reform.* The childless widow 
shall have her dower and maritagium, and shall not be given 
in marriage against her will. If she has children, she shall, 
keep her dower and maritagium “dum corpus suum legi- 
time servaverit.” And either the wife or some relative who 
more justly should be, shall be the guardian of the children. 
In practice the widow probably lost the right of guardian- 
ship very often. 

Wives have separate property at least as late as 1127. A 
charter of about that datet gives notice that Richard Fitz 
Poms had conceded Aston to his wife Maud in fee. ‘The 
purport of the deed, says Round, is to place Richard’s 
wife in his own shoes as a tenant of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester. A charter of about 1114-30 concedes to a certain 
Ralph land at Brunham “sicut Helewisa uxor sua eam 
tenuit.’’§ 

. “The queens of William the Conqueror, Henry I. and 
Stephen,’’ says Bishop Stubbs, || ‘‘ play a considerable part in 
the history of their husbands’ reigns. The wives of the 
first two of these kings received special coronation apart 
from their husbands ; they held considerable estates which they 
administered through their own officers, and which were fre- 
' quently composed of escheated honors: they had their own 
chancellors ; they acted occasionally as regents or guardians 
of the kingdom in the absence of the king, and with author- 
ity, which if it did not supersede that of the justiciar, had 
at least an honorary preference.”’ 

We cannot tell precisely when the old customs came to an 
end and the new ones took their place. The modification 
must have been a gradual one, extending over all the years 

* Charter of Liberties I., 3, 4. 

+ Pipe Roll, H L, p. 88. Roger de Capuilla, etc 

f Round. ‘‘ Ancient Charters,” 13. 


@ Hist Rames, No 269 
j ‘Constitutional History of England,” I, 342.” 
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from William the Conqueror to Glanvill. There were strug- 
gles on the part of the Anglo-Saxons to keep their ancient 
ways; and they met with a promise of success from Henry 
I.; but as the military tenure of land increased, the powers 
and rights of women diminished. They could not perform 
military service. The feudal lord derived great profits from 
his wards and it was to his interest that the children should 
have a larger share of a man’s ‘property than a widow. 
Again, the husband often had to perform feudal services for 
maritagium of his wife ;* hence he had certain rights in the 
maritagtum. In such ways the feudal system tended to 
curtail the property rights of married women and widows. 
Whether the same results would have come about as a result 
of indigenous feudal tendencies had the Norman Conquest 
never taken place, may be doubted. That some of the pro- 
visions found in Glanvill were of Norman origin seems to 
me extremely probable. 

Mr. Freeman, indeed, claims that except in a few cases 
there was no derivation of English law from the Normans.t 
But in the case of dower f a comparison of the Norman and -< 
Anglo-Norman customs shows an unmistakable agreement 
and at the same time a radical divergence from the Anglo- 
Saxon customs. 

Let us see what were the traditions and customs of Nor- 
mandy. ‘The earliest of the Barbaric Codes is that of the 
Salic Franks, who occupied that part of France in which 
Normandy was afterward situated. According to its pro- 
visions women were entitled to one-third of the joint acquisi- 
tions of the family.§ The Ripuarian law which also influ- 
enced the Norman customs, gave a widow fifty shillings and 
one-third of the joint acquisitions. These customs endured 


* Glanvill, VIL, 18. 

+ This view of the Norman influence as very slight in Engiand is well critinsed 
by Mr Round, in the articles before referred to 

} And also, I think, of the capacity in women to inherit, although I have not 
made an especial study of this question 

8 Vide supra, p 36. Schroeder, of. crl., p. 90, ete. 
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in Normandy through the centuries* and were practically 
the same in the twelfth century. They were reduced to 
writing in their later form at the close of that century or 
the beginning of the thirteenth, very shortly after the date 
commonly assigned to Glanvill”s work, and are known as 
the Tres-ancien Coutumier of Normandy. 

The chapter on dower provides that the widow shall have 
her dower up to a third part of the inheritance of the donor f 
excepting the main dwelling-house, which shall remain to 
the heir. The widow is not the guardian of the ‘‘orphan 
heir,” but the lord of theland is. This T'res-ancien Coutum- 
jer, says Tardif, ‘‘ deserves to draw the attention of historians 
of the English law, who will find in this text, about twelve 
years later than Glanvill’s, a statement of the Norman 
customs free from any Anglo-Saxon elements.” 

‘When we compare the provisions in Glanvill on dower 
and so forth with the Tres-ancien Coutumier, we find them 
sufficiently similar§ to warrant the inference that it was 
largely Norman influence which brought about the change 
from the Anglo-Saxon law of community of property to the 
common law of dower.|| 

That this Norman influence was actually at work before 
Glanvill’s time is shown in the so-called laws of Henry I. 
This compilation, although a private and unauthorized 


* Glasson “ Htsto:re du drou etc, del Angleterre” It, p, 286 et seq., says the cus- 
toms of Normandy go back ın general to the German laws, especially that of the 
Salic Franks and the Ripuanan. 

+ Tardif “Coutumiers de Normandie,” Introduction, p. IX et seq. 1881. 

t 0 ,I Vidue dotem suam habebit neque ad terciam partem hereditatis donatoris 
excepte capital masnagio. (Cf Glanvill, capitale mesnagium) quod heredi remane- 
pit. Si vero alind masnaginm datum fuerit vidue in dotem illud habebit preter 
turrem vel castellum. Cf Magna Charta addition toc. 71n 1216, nisi domus illa 
sit castrum. 

3 Glasson, V , 2,285 “These principles of the Anglo-Norman junsts are also 
those of the Ancient Custom of Normandy ” 

| Bishop Stubbs argues (Cons, Hist, I., 437) that in general we have no proof that 
the institutions of Normandy are any more ancient than the similar institutions 
and customs of England ; but in the cage of dower we know that the Frankish tertia 
prevailed in Normandy from the earliest period Consequently the conclusion 13 
forced upon us that, finding the Anglo-Saxon widow's share of one-half reduced 
under Norman rule to one-third, the latter amount is of Norman origin. See Young. 
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. work, composed in the time of Henry I.* is nevertheless 


useful as showing the foreign influence. The chapter on 
dower and morning-gift, although corrupt, is taken from 
the Ripuarian law ft and thus shows the foreign influence 
affecting the position of women.t 

The Norman customs of dower probably became some- 
what general in England in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, but, as Digby § says, in the county courts and courts of 
the lords of manors the variety of customs was so great that 
Glanvill declined to attempt a statement of them. The tend- 
ency of the Curia Regis was to adopt a uniform system 
(such as we have in Glanvill) and override local customs. 
Kent, London and York were strong enough to keep their 
ancient ways. Sir Frederick Pollock |] says: “It was the 
general and uniform jurisdiction of the King’s Courts . . . that 
achieved the work of breaking up the diversity of local cus- 
toms and fixing the new pattern of English institutions.” So 
to Glanvill, as chief justiciar of the King’s Court, we may 
attribute a large influence in determining which of the vary- 
ing customs should prevail. 

Such a provision as that of Glanvill ff that a woman shall 
forfeit her dower if she opposes her husband’s management 
of her property, shows a very exceptional state of things; 
the Ancient Norman custom says: ‘‘ She shall zot be bound 
by the action of her husband whether she has consented to 


* Liebermann in Forschungen zur D., Gesch., vol. 16, 

t See Thorpe, note to law of Henryl Lawsof Henry I., 22. Sisponse virum 
suum supervixerit, dotem et maritacionem suam, cartarnm instrumentis vel 

- testium exhibicionibus ei traditam perpetualiter habeat et morgangivam suam 
et terclam partem de omni collaboracione sua praeter vestes et lectum suum and 
compare the Lex Ripuaria quoted on p. 35. 

} Sir Fred. Pollock in hia lecture on Sir Henry Maine gives us the following con- 
dition to satisfy in arguments like the present: "“ We have to beware of being 
satisfied with our explanation of any effect until we have traced it, not merely to a 
possible cause, but to a cause of which we can prove the existence and watch the 
operation,” 

2 “ History of Law of Real Property,” p. 57- 

1 “Land Laws,” p. 51. . 

{ Glarwill VL, 3,2. 
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the invasion of her dower and martfagium or not.’’* And 
the severity of Glanviil’s provision that dower shall be one- 
third of what the husband possesses at the time of the mar- 
riage, no matter how much the husband and wife might 
afterward acquire, was soon found to be more than the 
English people would bear, for in the amendments made by ` 
Henry III. to Magna Charta in 1217 it is provided that the 
widow shall be endowed of one-third of all the land which 
the husband possessed in his life.t By the time of Little 
ton f a husband was allowed to endow his wife with more 


than one-third, even with the whole of his land if he 
_ chose. § 


* Tres-ancten Coutumier, IV., I. Sivero sponsus vidue maritagium vel dotem 
invadiaverit uxoris suae, ipsa volente vel forjurante, precepto mariti sui nop tene- 
bitur sed mulier illa habebit et integra sıcut ¢1 data fuerunt ante ostium ecclesie. 

+ Stubbs “ Select Charters,” p. 345. Assgnetur autem el pro dote sua tertia pars 
totius terrae mariti sui quae sua fuit in vita sua nisı de minori dotata fuerit ad ostium 
ecclesiae. 

t In Edward IV 's reign. 

2 To show the fully developed Common Iaw of England in its relation to mar- 
ried women’s property I quote from Schouler, on “ Husband and Wife,” (p 87). 

“The husband yields to his wife no participation whatever in hisown property, 
whether acquired before or during the contimuance of the marriage relation, ex- 
cept a certain right of inheritance of his goods and chattels, of which he can gen- 
erally deprive her by his will and testament, and also dower in his real estate, 
which is her only substantial privilege. In return for this she parts with all 
control, for the time being, over her own property, whensoever and howsoever ob- 
tained, by gift, grant, purchase, devise or inheritance; gives him outnght her 
personal property in possession and allows him to appropriate to himself those 
outstanding rights which are known as her choses in action, or all the rest of her 
personal property: parts with the usufruct of her real-estate, creating likewise a 
possible encumbrance upon it in the shape of tenancy by the curtesy, and finally 
takes, if she survives him, only her realestate, such of her personal property as 
remains undisposed of and unappropriated, with a few articles of wearing apperel 
and trinkets, called paraphernalia Some recompense is afforded to the wife for 
the loss of her fortune in the rule that her husband shall pay her debts contracted 
while jemma sole... and while coverture lasts he is Itable forall the just debts 
incurred in her support. He has even been held guilty of murder in the second 
degree when he has suffered her to die for want of proper supplies. ... In respect 
to her disability to contract, the wife may be considered worse off at the common 
law than Infants. Itisheld in Massachusetts that a town may supply a wife who 
is in need of relef through the negiect of her husband and then sue him for 
necessaries suitable to the condition of a pauper and no more,” It was recently 
held in Connecticut (42 Conn., 546) that when a man was sent to jail for four 
months for an assault upon his wife by which she was disabled from work and 
he took with him all his money, she was justified in selling in her extremity 
for a reasonable price, a cooking stove belonging to her husband for the strict pur- 
pose of procuring the means for the purchase of necessaries. 
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Personal property.—Both the Kentish Customary and the 
Common Law divide personal property into three parts and 
this provision may have its roots in ancient customs,* but 
it was not a general rule of law until after the Conquest 
(the Anglo-Saxon right of disposal of personalty by will 
-"being unlimited) and was never the rule of the Anglo-Saxons 
in regard to real estate. Professor Youngt discusses this 
subject carefully and concludes that in Anglo-Saxon law no 
distinction between movables and immovables existed. 

DURATION OF THE COMMON LAW DISABILITIES. 

I have already said that the system of married women’s 
property set forth by Glanvill continued in force in England 
until the present gereration.f 

On the continent the feudal disabilities were gradually 


mitigated and the doctrine that husband and wife were one | 


person soon became obsolete.§ 

The reason for the duration of these disabilities in Eng- 
land is bound up with the whole history of the English peo- 
ple, which preserved an anomalous feudal family law by the . 
side of great and growing constitutional and political liber- 
ties.|| Laboulaye’s description of the aristocratic system in 
France may perhaps be held to applyin England. The growth 
of the aristocracy, he says, and the idea of families as units 
increased the tendency to ignore women and younger sons. 
“To maintain the nobility existing, to enrich it with new ` 
fortunes, to raise the bourgeoisie to nobility was the constant 
aim of jurisconsults and legislators.’ In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries primogeniture and the exclusion of 
women were looked upon very favorably “quia da familiarum 
conservationem presertim ordinantur et diriguntur,” 
Laboulaye adds (in 1:842): ‘‘ The same opinion is entertained 

* See Ine. 57, and Bede “Ecclesiastical History,” lib. 5, €. 12. 

+ Pp. 135, et seq. 

} With the changes described in the last chapter. 

è Glasson, D., 286, etc. 

J Gide of. ct. p 241, saye the Norman feudal law is as it were the Law of the 
Twelve Tables in England, and Laboulaye of. sit. p. 305, calls England the Hercu- 


Janeum of fe 
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to-day by the English lawyers.’’ Sir Frederick Pollock 
also says :* “It might be a topic of curious meditation for 
the student of comparative jurisprudence to note how well 
the English land-owning families have striven, though all 
unconsciously, to produce in our modern society something 
like the image of an archaic Aryan household.” Sir Henry 
Maine says there is no better way of forming an idea of the 
early Roman patria potestas than by “reflecting on the 
prerogative attached to the husband by the pure English 
Common Law.’’t 

To relieve the situation of married women in England a 
complicated system of joinzures and settlements grew up and 
the Court of Chancery medified the action of the common 
law, so that in equity a married womaun’s disabilities were 
greatly reduced. 

By the act of 3 and 4 William IV. cailed the Dower 
Act,{ covering all cases of marriage since 1834, the dower 
of married women has been placed completely within the 
power of their husbands. The effect has been that dower 
no longer exists in practice in England. In 1882 the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Act was passed, which provides that 
a married woman is capable of acquiring, holding and dis- 
posing by will, or otherwise, of any real or personal property 
as her separate property without trustee. ‘‘The effect of 
the law has been principally to improve the position of 
wives of the humbler class unprotected by marriage settle- 
ments.” § ‘The principal disability under which women 
are now placed is the exclusion of female heirs from intestate 
succession to real estate unless in absence of a male heir.” 
The act of 1882 restored to married women the right to 
make a will of which the Norman Conquest had deprived 
them. 

$ “Land Laws,” p. 113. 

+ “Essay on Married Women’s Property.” 

t Washburn on “ Real Property,” I., 267. 

2 “Encyclopedia Britannica,” article on ‘‘ Women, Laws in regard to.” 
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It is perhaps not strange that the twelfth century princi- 
ples should have lasted in England until the nineteenth, but 
it seems strange that the Americans, who laid aside many of 
the feudal customs, including primogeniture, as medieval 
provisions out of place in a republic, should have kept the 
provisions of the Common Law regarding women apparently 
without question. 

In France the régime of ‘‘liberty, fraternity and equality ” 
was extended to women, and the Code Napoléon treats them 
with distinguished though not uniform fairness. In this 
country the same ferment was at work, but slowly. The 
great American lawyer, Timothy Walker, * attacked the 
common law on this subject in no uncertain terms, in 1837. 
‘The whole theory is a slavish one compared even with the 
civil law. I do not hesitate to say that the law of husband 
and wife as you gather it from the books is a disgrace to any 
civilized nation. I do not mean to say that females are de-- 
graded in point of fact. | I only say that the theory of the law 
degrades them almost to the level of slaves. . . . We 
hold them amenable to the laws when made, but allow them 
no share in making them. This language applied to males 
would be the exact definition of political slavery.’’ 

The first step toward new legislation on women’s prop- 
erty was taken in Mississippi in 1839.f Since that time 
nearly every State has changed the common law provisions 
in some respect, the general tendency being to give married 
women control of their own property and earnings.t ‘The 
present state of the law is very chaotic, ranging from the 
old system, almost unmodified, in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
to the community of property derived from the civil law, 
which has its most liberal expressions in California. Even 


there the sexes are not equal. 

* Introduction to American Law,” p 255. 

t Hitchcock, ‘‘ Marital Property Rights,” Journal of Social Science, March, 1881. 

t Schouler, 184 ‘We may observe both in England and the United States a 
Mberal disposition of courts and legislature within the present century to bring her 
nearer to the plane of manhood and advance her condition from obedient wife to 
something like co-equal marriage partner.” 
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In the statutes on this subject in our various States, ine- 
qualities on both sides are to be found. Advantages are 
unjustly given to husbands in some provisions and to wives 
in others. The law on this whole subject needs revision. 
‘The common-law dower prevails in twenty-six States and an 
Act of Congress, passed March 3, 1887, provides that a widow 
shall have this right of dower in all the territories of the 
United States.* The common-law share of one-third the per- 
sonal property is also widely prevalent, but in a considerable 
number of States the wife is entitled only to a child’s share, 
which may be even less than the Norman widow received. 

In most States a married woman may make a will ‘‘ under 
more or less restrictions.t If her husband assents in writing 
to her will of her personal estate, that will is everywhere 
good.’’ 

It is not the purpose of this monograph to discuss the 
present state of married women’s property. But I have 
called attention to it in order to remark the curious fact that 
the Norman dower of one-third the real estate, which super- 
seded the community of property of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, is still the rule eight centuries later in a large num- 
ber of the laws of a race which has no prouder name for 
itself than Anglo-Saxon. 


FLORENCE GRISWOLD BUCKSTAFF. 
Oskkosh, Wis. 


* The working of this act Js doubtful 
t lL. J. Robinson, " Law of Husbard and Wife,” p 59. 
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- That cotton raising on small holdings, as now carried or 
in the South, has economic disadvantages against which the 
farmer finds it difficult to struggle, may be true; but the situa- 
tion of the farmer can not be understood nor the direction of 
its improvement indicated until the non-essential conditions 
under which-he lives are taken into account, especially the 
sort of peonage under which he is held by the merchant. 

Before the civil war*the agricultural land of the South was 
owned and cultivated in large areas by white planters who 
were wealthy and independent. Their purchases and sales 
were made through agents and brokers whose accounts 
showed balances in favor of the planters sufficient to meet all 
purchases made in their behalf and all drafts made by them 
for cash. When a planter wanted sugar, coffee, clothing for 
slaves and other supplies that could not be produced on the 
plantation, they were bought by the agent and their cost 
charged against the balance in his hands remaining from 
sales of cotton or other products. It rested with the planter 
to decide how much cotton he would raise, and, if he had 
preferred to abandon cotton for other products, no one was 
in a situation to prevent him from doing so. He made bacon 
and raised corn, but not so much as he should have done, 
and, as far as he could economically and conveniently do so, 
he produced other supplies. His plantation was an inde- 
pendent little principality, on which the small economies 
were attended to, and these were of considerable importance. 
The slaves kept the various implements in repair, did the 
work of blacksmiths and carpenters, pruned and grafted in 
the orchards, and guarded the poultry from hawks and foxes ; 
their labor, in numerous directions, was superintended intel- 
ligently and effectively and with a view to prevent waste, 
losses and idleness. 
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A devastating and exhausting war, in which nearly all of 
the able-bodied white men of the South were engaged on 
one side, made an immediate and radical change in the agri- 
cultural system of that region. The planters, their sons, | 
the ‘‘ poor whites,” and their comrades of other descrip- 
tions, returned from the camp, in poverty, worn out, dis- 
pirited, hopeless of the future and dazed with the collapse 
of their dream. Their old home surroundings were gone and 
they must create such rew ones as were permitted by expe- ` 
diency and the limited means at command. Their first concern 
was food and the strict necessaries of life, which they must 
produce or borrow from those who had not lost all of their 
wealth and credit. Large plantations could not be cultivated 
as of yore for want of equipment, and a subdivision into 
tenancies was the only course. The ex-slaves were still 
there, unprovided, as many of their former masters were, 
with food sufficient to last until the harvesting of the next 
year’s crops. Freed from their bondage to the soil, many 
of the freedmen drifted to the towns, which they hed not 
been allowed to frequent before. 

So it happened that tenant farming largely replaced the 
old system. Farmers who owned the farms that they culti- 
vated and landlords alike had to obtain from merchants the 
supplies of food, clothing and farm equipment that were 
needed, and these on credit, giving in return pledges of the 
crop to come, out of which the debts must be paid. ‘The 
` tenants, even less prepared to choose, adopted the same 
system and lived on their interest in the future crop. 

The merchants then took the helm. Such crops as they 
could most readily market must be produced under their 
orders, regardless of the fact that they might not be the 
ones most advantageous to their debtors. The kind of crop 
that best accorded with this requirement in the cotton regions 
was cotton, and it was demanded in quantities proportionate 
to. the indebtedness that was allowed to accumulate. The sale 
of the cotton, too, was taken charge of by the merchants, 
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and as the system in this respect was much like that which 
prevailed before the war, its necessity was readily accepted 
by the farm owners; but now the balance of the account 
was with the merchant and agent. His cry for cotton and 
more cotton, to keep pace with the indebtedness, has led to 
so enormous an increase in the production of this fibre since 
the war that the North, ignorant of the real situation, has 
pointed to it as an evidence of the superiority of the free, 
over the slave, labor of the blacks. But the situation is not 
misunderstood in the South. The merchants, who advance 
plantation supplies, have replaced the former masters and 
have made peons of them and of their former slaves. 

Every crop of cctton is mostly consumed before it is 
harvested, and after the harvest the farm owner or tenant 
has to place a lien on the next year’s crop, often before the 
seed goes into the ground. These liens bear high rates of ` 
interest, regardless of usury laws, because the supplies ‘are 
advanced at excessive prices. The road to wealth in the 
South, outside of the cities and apart from manufactures, is 
‘‘merchandising.’”’ It is the general opinion in many coun- 
ties where inquiries have been made, that the interest 
and profit on crop liens amount to not less than 25 per 
cent yearly of the capital advanced, that the common pro- 
portion is from 40 to 80 per cent and that even 200 per 
cent isexacted in some places. Doubtless an unusual degree 
of risk may warrant a charge therefor in the rate of interest ; 
but the rates much more than cover this and effectually 
` transfer the farmers’ profit to the pocket of the merchant. 
Hence the farmer finds himself in that oft-mentioned situa- 
tion between the upper and the nether millstone. He has 
lost his independence, and the cotton raising that is forced 
upon him by his creditor, supplemented by his own unwill- 
ingness to raise anvthing in addition to cotton, makes it im- 
possible for him to regain his independence. 

This being the state of affairs the agricultural land of the 
cotton States has little sale. Merchants will not accept it as 
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security for debt unless they are compelled to do so when 
crop, mules, cattle and other personal property are insufficient. 
This is one reason why mortgages on Southern farm land are 
so few. Only 3.38 per cent of the farms of Georgia, culti- 
vated by owners, were mortgaged in 1890, and only 8 per 
cent in South Carolina, while in Iowa the proportior. was 
53-29 percent ; in Maine, 22.09 per cent; in Maryland, 30.01 
per cent; in Massachusetts, 30.46 per cent; in Montana, 
15.58 per cent; in Wisconsin, 42.85 per cent; and in New 
Jersey, 48.91 percent. Georgia’s and South Carolina’s small 
percentages tell a story of unfortunate conditions to those 
who are familiar with the reasons for their smallness. 

‘The farm tenant does not rise to ownership in the South, 
because, as his affairs are managed, hecan not acquire owner- 
ship. Generally speaking, it is probable that he owes more 
than he owns, and what he owns is of little value—hardly 
worth taxing. In this region, where he can build his own 
dwelling of logs and where land can be bought for a very few 
dollars an acre, about half of the farms are hired and the 
proportion is increasing. Such an effect indicates the badness 
of the case more than pages of description could do. In 
Georgia 58.10 per cent of the farms were hired in 1890, an 
increase of 13.25 in the percentage since 1880; in South 
Carolina the percentage has increased from 50.31 to 61.49. 
The system of peonage, at least to a great extent, is immedi- 
ately responsible for this, but it may be that there is escape 
from it for tenants who are exceptionally industrious and 
saving. It is more easy for the cultivating ferm owners and 
for the landlords. 

The white farmers of the cotton States are ‘‘ in a nr,” 
in which they are kept by the persistence of the habits 
and customs which developed out of the necessities that 
followed the war. They have no good excuse for buy- 
ing their bacon and some of their corn year after year, as 
they are doing. They can produce and make much that they 
now purchase and can exercise a better supervision over their 
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tenants. They can restore many of the small economies that 
were practiced before the war. Indeed, it is to the system 
that then prevailed that they must and can return in a large 
degree, as far as consistent with the thirteenth amendment to 
the Constitution. Some of them have done so and their old- 
time independence has been restored. 

One of the best known cotton planters of Georgia re- 
turned from the war a young man with no possessions but 
the clothing on his body. He bought land entirely on 
credit, received advancements of supplies from a merchant, 
also entirely on credit, and prepared to raise a crop of 
cotton. In the meantime, being a man of exceptional 
force of character, he was faithful as far as possible, to the 
system that prevailed on his father’s plantation before the 
war, and he at once began to produce on his own plantation 
the supplies needed thereon. His supervision was excellent 
and it prevented waste, enforced economy and secured re- 
pairs. It may everywhere be observed that the more thriv- 
ing farmers are those who are constantly guarding against 
outgoes that are charges against their crops. They live 
mostly on the direct and indirect products of their farm, they 
produce fertilizers instead of buying them, they do rough 
carpenter’s work, repair their implements and other articles 
_ of equipment, and so maintain a high degree of independ- 
ence except in relation to the purchasers of their crops. 
This was the policy pursued by the Georgia planter referred 
to above, with the result that in two or three years he was 
able to begin to reduce the mortgage on his farm and 
eventually to pay it in full. 

The prices of cotton in later years have made such an 
achievement’of slower accomplishment, but not impossible. 
It is only by following such a course that the cotton planter 
and landlord can emancipate themselves from their peonage 
to the merchant. Once let them reach a position where 
they can defy him and resist his demand for cotton, they 
can check its over-production, diversify their agriculture, 
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pay more attention to the rearing of domestic animals 
and to the raising of fruits and vegetables, at the same time 
aiming to master a specialty. It is most unwise for a farmer 
to put all his eggs into one basket. With one product he 
may thrive for a time, but, in the long run, under present 
competition, he should have many reliances, one of which 
may be a specialty, if it is wisely selected. 

Doubtless the Southern planters can not escape from their 
euthrallment to cotton without much effort, but there are 
assurances that, where this effort has been made, it promises 
success, if it has not already won success. It would seem 
as if no great effort were required from a cotton farmer 
to make it unnecessary for him to buy cabbages at fifteen 
cents apiece, Irish potatoes at $1.50 a bushel, and hay at $20 
a ton, which he was not long ago seen to do in Arkansas, 
although he had land that would produce cabbages and two 
crops of clover and potatoes in-a year. Nor need he pay $10 
for a barrel of flour that cost the merchant $3, and $1 a bushel 
for corn that cost forty ceats, as he was doing in a certain 
Georgia town last summer, although he could raise both 
wheat and corn. 

On the Southern farm there is a neglect and a want of 
thrift which are a burden in themselves. The farmer is not 
ready to lift a hand to delay the dilapidation of his build- 
ings. The plow is left at the end of the last furrow until 
the next year; a few nails or screws would save dollars of 
loss or of eventual credit with the merchant, in scores of 
places. What shall be said of farmers who have no gar- 
dens? And yet gardens are rarely seen on Southern farms, 
although the South is peculiarly the clime for them. Such 
has been the subjection of the cotton planter to his unthrifty 

‘habits and to the system, of which the merchant is king, 
that not until very recent years did the product of corn in 
the cotton States exceed that of 1850. 

But the black tenant has more to overcome. He tco is 

living on the next crop, but he operates on so small a scale 
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on his one-mule or two-mule holding that his net product of 
wealth gives him no more than a poor subsistence. The 
tenant system, as now managed, is economically inferior to 
‘the previous slave system, and, while he did not get a due 
share of the products of his labor as a slave, he gets even 
less now, because he receives a share of the incidence of the 
comparative economic loss. As a slave he was better 
fed and better housed than he now is, he had the best medi- 
cal attendance in the county, and, if he was disposed to 
neglect his master’s interests, which would have been his 
own as well, had he been free, he was restrained. Now he 
is almost as helpless as a child, and is still as thoughtless of 
the morrow. ‘The merchant who has a lien on his share of 
the crop pays his taxes, buries his wife or child, buys him a 
mule if he needs one, and feeds and clothes him and his 
family to the extent that his improvidence and laziness are 
allowed credit. The high prices that the tenant pays for 
supplies are partly due to his untrustworthiness; not 
infrequently he is missing, after his living has been advanced 
to him until it is time-to pick cotton, or he carries off cotton 
in the night without accounting for it to the merchant. > 

The first step in the tenants’ elevation now consists in 
their producing their own food and, as far as possible, other 
supplies, which are now mostly a charge against their share 
of the crop. They may then have a margin for saving, if 
they are economical, and it is only with this that they can 
elevate themselves to jarm ownership and give themselves 
the independence that was their vision at their emanci- _ 
pation. That any considerable number of them will ever 
do this is not believed in the South. 

The blacks prefer a tenancy to selling their labor for 
wages, and in some regions, at least, the white owners who 
cultivate their farms find that only the inferior laborers can 
be hired, because the superior ones prefer tenancies. As 
the planters become independent of merchants, they are 
unfriendly to these tenancies, but, in some instances, have 
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to grant very small ones, in order to hold the services of the 
blacks, who, under such circumstances work for wageg 
during a part of the year on the plantation cultivated by 
their landlord. If the white landlords arrive at independ- 
ence from debt before the black tenants do, as it may be 
assumed that they will, if either class is to improve, it seems 
likely that the blacks will see a service for wages encroach- 
ing upon the tenant system. 

Some of the more hepeful and thriving of the cotton 
planters believe that progress will be made by the plantation 
owners out of the present bad state of affairs in the direction 
which, in a general way, has been indicated; but a contrary 
opinion is held by some observers who are familiar with the 
data of the problem. The plantation owners, most of whom 
are landlords, often live in towns, having abandoned their 
plantations to irresponsible tenants who care to work only 
indifferently and for a bare subsistence of the poorest sort. 
A tenant whose crop by chance more than suffices to meet 
his obligations, will pick enough cotton to discharge his 
debts to the landlord and the merchant and abandon the 
remainder, knowing that he can live on the next crop until 
it is harvested. There is complaint that the blacks and 
the poor whites can not be controlled to secure efficienz ser- 
vice and economical production. At any rate, the owners 
make little effort to control them and leave the merchants 
to drive them away from their stores and the towns, where 
they are loafing, when they should be working, by threats 
of cutting off their supplies. 

When plantation owners are asked why they do not make 
bacon, the frequent answer is that it is discouraging to 
struggle against hog cholera and that it is cheaper to buy 
bacon. Energetic efforts to suppress the disease are wenting 
and there seems to be a nursing of the spirit of helplessness. 
The objection is also advanced that hogs will stray away 
because fences are wanting, and that under the tenant 
system fences can not be built. Although this is true the 
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obstacle is not too great to be overcome by an industrious 
farm landlord, who will make a beginning by cultivating a 
portion of his farm, instead of leaving it all to tenants. 
‘That a movement in this direction has been made is indi- 
‘cated by the increased production of com in very recent 
years. 

Customs that have prevailed in the South since early times 
‘still prevent an adaptation of the owners of plantations to 
the radically changed conditions consequent upon the war. 
Their traditions forbid them to work. Had they.been reared 
among the surroundings and customs of the Northern 
farmers, they would long ago have recovered from the disas- 
ters‘of the war by making their plantations provide most 
of their subsistence; by their own labor and thrifty super- 
vision they would have diversified agriculture, gone into 
fruit culture and stock raising and emancipated themselves 
from peonage to merchants and slavery tocotton. It would 
have required a sacrifice of sentiment and the traditional stand- 
ing of a ‘‘ gentleman ’’ for some time to have achieved these 
results, but it must now be realized that the loss would have 
been instbstantial’and temporary, while the gain would have 
been fundamental and permanent. 

It is deeply to be regretted that custom and sentiment, at 
this late day, should be preventing a regeneration of Southern 
agriculture, and the regret would be still greater if there 
were to be a considerable immigration of foreign agricultur- 
ists. ‘The South, with its weak economic instincts, is pecu- 
liarly a prosperous region for those in whom these instincts 
are active, especially if their style of living is Simple and 
cheap. If German, Polish, Bohemian and Swedish agricul- 
turists were to invade the South in large numbers, they 
would dispossess the plantation owners by their industry and 
economy. They were bern to work and to save. Already 
the process has begun in Texas, where large plantations are 
passing piecemeal into the hands of these people, and where 
in a few years the purchasers are entirely out of debt. 
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There is no doubt that the plantation owners can work out 
their own salvation, if they will, in spite of the low quality 
` of labor that they must hire. The question is whether they 
have the will to do so, whether long custom and tradition 
have not so incrusted them that they have lost their adapta- 
bility. From the tenants little can beexpected. Most of 
them are so wanting in the instincts on which their rise from 
the kind of peonage under which they live depends, that they 
will not do better than they are doing. 
It rests with the plantation owners to determine whether 
the South shall escape frem the thralldom of the crop lien. 
Southern farming, both large and small, needs to shun the 
storekeeper as much as it can. When the supplies for 
farm and family are derived mostly from the farm itself, it 
is apparent that the charges against the cotton crop will be 
reduced, a margin for saving established and that peonage 
‘will be abolished. After this has been done cotton pro- 
duction can not be forced upon the farmer and he can begin 
the diversification of agricultural products and branch out 
into stock raising, truck farming, fruit culture and other occu- 
pations according to his opportunities and his markets. The 
ills of the farmers are not going to be cured by legislation ; 
‘four remedies oft in ourselves do lie, which we ascribe to 
heaven.” - 


GEORGS K. HOLMES. 
Waskıngion, D. C. 
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TRANSLATION OF A TYPICAL EXTENT, 





INTRODUCTION. 


The prevailing character of medieval life was that of a 
rural community, four-fifths at least of the population of 
England having no connection with any form of town life. 
The unit of this social organization was not the single farm, 
but the manor, township or parish, these being usually only 
three somewhat different aspects of the same group of people, 
and the same stretch of country. It is then to documents 
which will give an insight into the life and organization of 
this rural group that we must look to obtain a knowledge of 
the normal, habitual life of the vast proportion of English- 
men during the Middle Ages, as indeed of other nations also, 
in the same period. ‘There are four general classes of such 
documents ; first, the court roll, or steward’s record of the 
proceedings of the manor courts; secondly, the compotus 
roll, or annual financial report of the bailiff to the lord of the 
manor; thirdly, the rental, or custumal, an account of the 
amount of land held by each tenant on the manor, and the 
services he owes; and lastly, the extent, or description and 
estimate of the area and value of the manor, including a list of 
the tenants, with their holdings, rents, and services, compiled 
on the testimony of a sworn jury of inhabitants of the 
manor. ‘The cause of making such an extent seems to have 
been twofold ; first, the periodical necessity for an identifica- 
tion of tenants of the manor and their dues, and secondly, 
the need for a verification of the value of the manor on 
occasion of its alienation. It was, however, an inquiry into 
manorial custom, not a prelude to any change of custom. 
Force of custom kept the general outlines of the manor the 
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same, but internal changes,, by inheritance or otherwise, or 
external change of possession necessitated an occasional cen- 
sus for the purpose of finding its detailed condition. ‘The 
sworn juries who gave the information from which such | 
extents were made up were usually, as in the case below, 
villeins, and varied in number from three to twelve. Indeed 
in most of the cases where juries sworn to give testimony as 
to manorial custom were necessary, they were composed of 
villeins, as freermen could not be required by the lord of the 
manor to take an oath. 

The extent then is the fullest form of description of the 
condition of a manor at any particular time, while the first 
two forms of documents are of more value for telling the 

„actual life, action, and change of the community. The 
document translated below is an extent, made in 1307, of the 
manor of Borley, a small manor in the northeastern part of 
Essex on the river Stour. It has been copied by Professor 
Cunningham from a MSS. book formerly the property of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, but now in the British Museum, where 
it is numbered, Additional MSS., 6159. It was probably 
copied into this book from the original parchment about 1346. 
Professor Cunningham has printed it as an appendix to the 
first volume of his History of English Industry and Com- 
merce, from which this translation has been made. 

The manor of Borley at the time of Edward the Confessor 
was in the hands of a freeman named Lewin. At the time 
of Domesday it was held, along with two other manors, by 
Adeliza, countess of Albemarle, half sister to William. It 
came by marriage, with the above title, into the powerful 
de Fortibus family, and finally to Isabella de Fortibus, who 
inherited also from her brother the earldom of Devon. In 
1269 she was married to the second son of Henry OI., and 
died without issue in 1293. Before this time, however, she 
had transferred the manor of Borley along with some other 
domains to King Edward I., in exchange for property of 
equivalent value. It was, therefore, in 1307, at the time of 
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the extent a royal manor, and remained so until 1346, when 
it was granted by Edward III. to the convent of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, which retained it until the dissolution 
of that corporation in 1539. After various changes, in that 
period of change, Borley was granted to Edward Waldegrave, 
a courtier of Queen Mary, and to descendants of this family 
it still belongs. 

In the document 81134 acres are enumerated, in addition 
to mention of a common pasture of such size that the lord 
could pasture 120 sheep in it as his share. In the modem 
parish of Borley, which is apparently coterminous with the 
manor, there are but 794% statute acres. This discrepancy 
may be explained in one or other of two ways. ‘There may 
have been some outlying lands, included in the extent, as 
was not unusual and which might be the ‘‘meadow of 
Rainholm,” mentioned below. On the other hand the 
medizeval acre was by no means always a definite term, and 
if any considerable number of the scattered strips were below 
the statute acre the apparent discrepancy would disappear. 
The use of the land according to the extent was distributed 
as follows : 


Arable, : ; ‘ ; ‘ ; . 702% acres. 
Meadow, . i $ : . : 294 “ 
Enclosed aie . ; ; `; . 32 ae 
Woods, . . s . . i ; 15 a 
Manor house land, . : : . ; 4 ef 
Tofts of two acres each, . .. 33 se 
The distribution of its possession is given as 3 follows : 
Demesne, . i ‘ : : ‘ . 361% acres, 
Freeholders, . ; : ; i ; 148 Ae 
Molmen, ; : ; s i . 33% “ 
Customary TEET ; ; ; 5 254 “ 


‘The total annual value of the estate to the lord of the manor 
is calculated to be £44 8s 534d. It would therefore, if in 
the possession of an individual, be double the necessary 
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amount to allow of him being knighted, and in modern value 
may be considered to be equal to about $2750 a year. ‘This 
sum came from the following sources : 


Ls d 

Money dues paid by free tenants, . : . 2 12 6% 

Money dues paid by villein tenants, . ; 4 14 8% 

Services performed by villein tenants, 7 7 6% 
` Arable land in demesne, 15 l 

Mowing meadow in demesne, . 7 3 

Enclosed pasture in demesne, 2 2 

Rent of mill, ; ; ; 3 

Court dues, fishing rights, etc., . 3 £ 


Forty-six persons are named in the extent. Sevən are 
indicated as free tenants, seven as molmen, twenty-seven as 
villeins or customary holders, and five as cotemen. If these 
all lived on the manor and if they included the whole popu- 
lation, at an estimate of five persons to each land-holder, the 
number of inhabitants would be about two hundred and 
thirty. According to the census of 1831, there were in 
Borley forty-four families, forty-one inhabited houses, and 
one hundred and ninety-five persons. In 1891 there were 
two hundred and ten inhabitants, a striking suggestion of 
fixedness in rural population. The medieval value of the 
benefice is given at £10, the present value being 4240 a 
year. In regard to distribution of land, the proportion of 
villeins to freemen, the nature of the services, the character- 
istics of jurisdiction, and the general manorial customs this 
account of a manor of the early fourteenth century would 
seem to be as nearly typical as the wide diversity of medizeval 
conditions renders possible. 


E. P. CHEYNEY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT. 


Extent of the Manor of Borley made there on Tuesday 
next after the feast of Saint Matthew the Apostle, A. D., 
1308, in the first year of the reign of King Edward, son of 
King Edward, in the presence of John le Doo, steward, by 
the hands of William of Folesham, clerk, on the oath of 
Philip, the reeve of Borley, Henry Lambert, Dennis Rolf, 
Richard at Mere, Walter Johan and Robert Ernald, tenants 
of the lord in the said vill of Borley. ‘These all, having 
been sworn, declare that there is there one messuage well and 
suitably built; that it is sufficient for the products of the 
manor, and that it contains in itself, within the site of the 
manor, 4 acres, by estimation. The grass there is worth 
yearly, by estimation, 25. And the curtilage there is worth 
yearly 12d., sometimes more and sometimes less, according 
to its value. And the fruit garden there is worth yearly as 
in apples and grapes, perhaps 5s. and sometimes more. 
Total, 8s. 

And it is to be known that the lord is the true patron of 
the church of Borley, and the said church is worth yearly, 
according to taxation, in grain, in offerings, in dues, and in 
other small tithes, 410. 

And there is one water-mill in the manor, and it is worth 
yearly on lease, 60s. And the fishpond in the mill dam, 
with the catch of eels from the race, is worth yearly, by 
estimation, 12d. ‘Total, 61s. 

‘There is there a wood called le Hoo, which contains 10 acres, 
and the underbrush from it is worth yearly, without waste, 
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55. ; and the grass from it is worth yearly, 5s. ; and the feed- 
ing of swine there is worth yearly, 12d. And there is there 
a certain other wocd called Chalvecroft, which contains, with | 
the ditches, 5 acres. And the herbage there is worth yearly, 
2s. 6@.; and the underbrush there is worth 3s.; and the 
feeding of swine there is worth yearly, 6d. ‘Total value, 17S. 

There are there, of arable land in demesne, in different 
fields, 300 acres of land, by the smaller hundred. And it is- 
worth yearly, on lease, £15, at the price of 12d. per acre. 
Total acreage, 300. Total value, £15. 

And it is to be known that the perch of land in that manor 
contains 1614 feet, in measuring land. And each acre can 
-be sown suitably with 2% bushels of wheat, with 234 bushels. 
of rye, with 234 bushels of peas, with 3 bushels of oats, and 
this sown broadcast, ard with 4 bushels of barley, even 
measure. And each plough should be joined with 4 oxen 
and 4 draught herses. Anda plough is commonly eble to- 
plough an acre of lend a day, and sometimes more. 

‘There are likewise of mowing meadow in various places 29 
acres and 1 rood. This is worth yearly, £7 6s. 3d., at 55. 
an acre. ‘Total acreage, 29 A., 1 R. ‘Total of pence, £7 
6s. 3d. ' 

There are likewise of enclosed pasture, 28 acres, and this 
is worth yearly 42s. at 18d. per acre. Of this sixteen acres 
are assigned to the dairy for the cows, and twelve for the 
oxen ard young bullocks. ‘Total, 42s. 

It is to be known that the lord can have in the common 
pasture of Borley, along with the use of the fresh meadows. 
and of the demesnes of the lord, in the open time, roo sheep, 
by the greater hundred. And their pasture, per head, is 
worth 2d. yearly, and not more, on account of the resump- 
tion of the food of the shepherd. ‘Total, 20s. i 

‘There is there likewise, a certain court of free tenants of the 
lord and of the customary [tenants] meeting every three 
weeks. And the fines and perquisites thence, along with 
the view of frank pledge, are worth 20s. a year. 
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Free TENANTS.—Williain, son of Ralph, a Knight, holds 
from the lord 18 acres, by paying thence, yearly, at Easter, 
18d., and at the feast of St. Michael, 18d. 

Henry of Latheley holds from the lord, so acres of land, 
by paying thence, yearly, at Easter, 21d., and at the feast of 
St. Michael; 21d. And he is bound to attendance at the 
court. 

John of Lystone holds from the lord in Borley, 40 acres of 
land and 4 acres of meadow, by paying therefrom, yearly, at 
the feast of St. Michael, 6d. for all services. 

William Joy holds from the lord one messuage and 20 acres 
_ of land, and 2 acres of meadow, and a half acre of pasture, 
by paying therefrom, yearly, at the feast of St. Michael, 12d. 
And he is bound to attendance at court. 

Hugh at Fen holds from the lord, 6 acres of land, and a 
half acre of meadow, and a rood of pasture, by paying 
thence, yearly, at the aforesaid two periods, 2s. 9¢. And he 
is bound to attendance at court. 

Reginald Crummelond holds from the lord, 12 acres of 
land, by paying thence, annually, ros. And he is bound to 
attendance at court. 

William le Yachter holds from the lord in the demesne and 
in service 2 acres of land and a half acre of meadow by pay- 
ing thence yearly at Easter and at the feast of St. Michael 
in equal portions, 7d. And he is bound to attendance at 
court. 

MoLMEN.—The tenants of the land of Simon of Aunsel, 
viz., John Aunsel holds 1 cottage and 1 rood of land; 
Roger at Remete, 4 acres and 3 roods of land; Richard 
Gakoun, 2 acres of land; William Oslock, 1 acre of land; 
Augustus, the clerk, 2 acres and a half of land; Walter 
Morel, 3 acres of land; Dennis Rauf, 1 rood of meadow. 
And they pay thence yearly, that is to say at Easter, gd., 
and at the feast of St. Michael, od., and at the Purification, 
of Unthiel, 2s. 234d., and at Christmas a hen of the price of 
144d, And they will provide two men to reap for one 
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bedrepe in autumn at the will of the lord with the Jord’s food, 
as is explained below. The price of each service is 2d. And 
they are bound to attendance at court. . 

‘William Oslock holds from the lord 1 messuage and 20 
acres of land and 1 rood of meadow by paying thence yearly 
at the aforesaid two periods, 4s.; and of Unthiel at the Puri- 
fication of the Blessed Mary, 2s. 23(d.; and at Christmas, 1 
hen of the price of 1%d. And he must reap in autumn for 
one bedrepe by means of two men at the food of the lord as 
above. And he owes merchet, and he is bound to attend- 
ance at court. 


Total rent of assize of the period of St. Michael $s. d, 


from free tenants, . : í . 9 8 
Item, . 5 
Total of the period of the Purification, of Unthield, 

yearly, . ©- 4 5% 
Total of the rent of the Raster period, : : 8 2 
Item, i ‘ . 5 
Total of hens at the Christmas periods : : 3 


CUSTOMARY ‘TENANTS.—Walter Johan holds from the 
lord in villenage one messuage and 10 acres of land by pay- 
ing thence yearly at the festival of the Purification of the 
Blessed Mary, of Hunthield, 4s. 534 d.; and at Easter, 20%d.; 
and at the feast of St. Michael, 2634d.; and at the feast of 
Christmas, 1 hen and a half, the hen being of the price of 
1%d. And from the feast of St. Michael (September 
29) to the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula (August 1) 
in each week 3 works with one man without the food 
of the lord, the price of a work being %d., three weeks 
being excepted, that is to say, Christmas week, Easter week 
and Whitsuntide, in which they will not work unless it is 
absolutely required by the necessity for binding the grain in 
autumn and for carrying hay. And he shall plough with 
his plough, whether he has to join or not, 4 acres of the 
land of the lord without the food of the lord, the price of 
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each acre being 53d., of which 2 acres are to be in the sea- 
son for planting wheat and 2 for oats. And he shall carry 
the manure of the lord of the manor with his horse and cart 
at the food of the lord ; that is, each day a loaf and a half of 
rye bread, of the size of 40 loaves to the quarter, and to weed 
the grain of the lord so long as there shall be any weeding to 
be done, and it shall be reckoned in his services. And he 
ought to mow the meadow of the lord ; that is to say, 1 acre 
and the third part of an acre, according to suitable meas- 
ure. And it will be reckoned in his services, that is for 
each acre, 3 works. 

And it is to be known that whenever he, along with the 
other customary tenants of the vill, shall mow the meadow of 
Rainholm, they shall have, according to custom, 3 bushels 
of wheat for bread and 1 ram of the price of 18d., and 1 jar 
of butter, and 1 cheese next to the best from the dairy of the 
lord, and salt and oatmeal for their porridge, and all the 
morning milk from all the cows of the whole dairy at that 
time. And he shall toss, carry and pile the said acre and a 
half of hay, and shall carry it to the manor, and it will be 
reckoned in his works. And he shall have for each work 
of mowing as much of the green grass, when he shall have 
mowed it, as he shall be able to carry on the point of his 
scythe. And when he has carried the said hay he shall 
have, at the end of the said carrying, the body of his cart 
full of hay. And he shall reap in autumn from the feast of 
St. Peter ad Vincula (August 1) to the feast of St. Michael 
(September 29) through the whole autumn, 24 works, 
without food from the lord, the price of one work being 
id, And he shall carry the grain of the lord and pile 
it, and it shall be accounted for in his works. And he shall 
have as often as he carries, one bundle called the mensheaf; 
and he shall haul with his horse twelve leagues around the 
manor as much as the weight of 2 bushels of salt or of 
3 bushels of wheat, of rye, of peas or of beans; and of 
oats, 4 bushels. And he ought to go for the said grain and 
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bring it to the granary of the lord with the aforesaid horse 
and his own sack. And he shall have as often as he hauls 
as much oats as he is able to measure and carry in the palm 
of his hand three times, And if he shall not have carried he is 
not to give anything, but there will be appointed in the place 
of each carrying one work of the price of a half penny. 
And he shall give aid and must attend the court. And he 
shall give merchet on the marriage of his daughter. at the 
will of the lord. 

The same Walter holds one toft which contains 2 acres 
of land. And he shall perform in each week, from the feast 
of the Trinity to the first of August, 2 works, the price 
of a work being a half penny. And for a half toft in each 
week during the same period, 1 work, the price as above. 
And from the first of August to the feast of St, Mickael in 
each week, 1 work and a half, without the food of the 
lord, the price of a work being rd. And he shall have a 
bundle called the tofsheaf, as large as he is able to bind in a 
band cut off and not uprooted nor extracted from the earth 
along with its roots. 

Richard at Mere holds from the lord in villenage 20 
acres of land by paying yearly of Unthield at the feast of the 
Purification, 45. 5%d.,; and at Easter, 16¢.; and at the feast 
of St. Michael, 17¢., and at Christmas, one hen of the price 
as above. And he shall work from the feast of St. Michael 
to the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, in each week, like Walter 
Johan. And he shall plough, carry manure, weed the grain, 
mow the meadow, toss, pile and carry to the manor, reap 
in autumn, haul, and perform all other services just as the 
aforesaid Walter Johan. And he shall give aid and merchet 
and make service at court. 

The same Richard holds one toft, and he performs from the 
feast of the Trinity to the first of August in each week 2 
works, the price as above ; and from the feast of the first of 
August to the feast of St. Michael, each week 1 work, 
without the food of the lord, the price being rd. 
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Robert Ernald holds from the lord in villenage 20 acres 
of land by paying and performing all services and customs in 
all things, just as the said Richard at Mere. And he shall 
give merchet and aid, and shall make suit at the court. And 
he holds a toft from the lord and does in each and all things 
like the said Richard at Mere. 

Maud Davy holds from the lord in villenage 10 acres of 
land by paying and doing in all things just as the said 
Richard at Mere; and also for her toft as the said Richard, 
and she will give aid and make merchet and attendance at 
court. 

Philip the Reeve holds from the lord in villenage ro acres 
of land, paying yearly at the Purification of the Blessed Mary 
of Unthield, 2s. 2340; and at Easter 8¢.; and at the feast of 
St. Michael 8¢.; and at Christmas one hen of the price of 1d. 
And he shall plow, carry manure, weed the grain, mow the 
meadow, scatter and pile. And he shall do all other services 
by the half as the land of the aforesaid Richard at Mere. 
And he shall give merchet and make attendance at court. 

The samé Philip holds one toft and performs for it all the 
services as the aforesaid Richard at Mere, also attendance at 
the court. 

Dennis Rolf holds from the lord in villenage 10 acres of 
land, by paying and doing in rent and all other services like 
the said Richard at Mere. And for one toft which he 
holds he will do in all things just as the said Richard. 
And the same Dennis holds 1 acre of land by paying yearly 
rad. at the feast of Easter, and of St. Michael in equal 
portions. 

Peter at Cross holds from the lord in villenage 10 acres of 
land by paying thence and performing rent and other customs 
and services as the aforesaid Philip the Reeve. And for one 
toft which he holds he does in all things as the same Philip, 
and does suit at the court. 

Edmund Nel holds from the lord in villenage 10 acres of 
land by paying yearly and performing all services as the 
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aforesaid Philip. The same Edmund holds half a toft and 
does in all things all services to the half of the toft of the 
_ aforesaid Philip. 

Walter of Lynton holds from the lord in villenage 10 
acres of land by paying and doing all services and customs 
as the aforesaid Philip, the Reeve. 

The same Walter holds from the lord a half toft, and does 
in all things as the aforesaid Edmund Nel. 

Aschelot the Young holds from the lord, in villenage, 10 
acres of land and a hal? toft, and does in all things like the 
aforesaid Walter of Lynton. 

Heury Lambert holds from the lord 10 acres of land'and a 
half toft, and he does in each and all things as Walter of 
Lynton. And besides, for a certain street called Rapstreet, 
2d. yearly. 

John Rolf holds from the lord 10 acres of land and a half 
toft, and in all services he does the same as the aforesaid 
Walter. And for a cercain Rapstreet, 2d. yearly. 

Joanna Gill, William Gill, and Peter Gill hold 10 acres 
and a half toft, and do im all services just as the said Walter 
of Lynton. 

Agnes Selone holds rom the lord ro acres of land anda 
half toft, and in all services and customs does as the said 
Walter. 

Thomas of Reculver, clerk, holds from the lord certain 
land called Stanegroundsland, which contains 10 acres of 
land and a half toft. And he performs all other services 
and customs in all services just as the said Walter of Lynton. 

William Wareng and Maud Wareng hold from the lord in 
villenage 5 acres of land and they pay yearly at the feast 
of the Purification of the Blessed Mary, of Unthield, 13%d., 
at Easter, 4d.; at the feast of St. Michael, 4d., and at 
Christmas, a hen of the price as above. And they do in all 
services and customs helf as much as for the land of Philip 
the Reeve. The same William and Maud hold one toft and 
do in all things just as the aforesaid Philip. 
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‘The same William holds 5 acres of land for himself; and 
in all services and customs does half as much as the aforesaid 
Philip. And for the fourth part of a toft which he holds 
he does a fourth part as much as others pay for such a 
tenement. 

The same William owes for Warengerestreet, 2d. yearly, 
at the prescribed periods. 

William the Smith holds from the lord 6 acres of land 
for shaping the iron of the ploughs of the lord from the iron 
furnished by the lord himself. And he pays of Unthield, 
12% a. 

Dennis State holds from the lord in villenage 5 acres of 
land and the fourth part of a toft, by paying and doing in 
each and all things yearly just as the said William Wareng 
for his 5 acres and fourth part of one toft. 

Nicholas Hervey holds from the lord in villenage 5 acres 
and the fourth part of one toft, by paying and doing in all 
things yearly just as the said W. Wareng for as much land. 

William Selone holds from the lord in villenage 5 acres 
of land and the fourth part of one toft by paying and doing 
in all things yearly just as the said W. Wareng for as much 
land. 

Margery Simonds holds from the lord 5 acres of land, by 
paying and doing in all things jast as the said William for as 
much land. 

Walter Arnewy holds from the lord in villenage 5 acres 
of land by paying for it and doing all services just as the 
aforesaid Margery. 

Mabel at Mere holds from the lord 5 acres of land, by pay- 
ing and doing in all things just as the aforesaid Margery. 

Mabel Nicole holds from the lord 5 acres of land, by pay- 
ing and doing in each and all things just as the aforesaid 
Margery. i 

The same Walter, Mabel at Mere and Mabel Nicole hold 
one toft by paying for it and doing services as Philip the 
Reeve for his toft. 
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CoremMEN.—Ralf Dennis holds from the lord one toft by 
paying for it yearly in all things just as Philip the Reeve. 
And besides this he ought to clear the ditches in the winter 
on the land of the lord at the time of the planting of wheat. 
And he ought to scatter the manure of the lord as long as 
there shall be any to be scattered in each season of the year. 
And if he shall not have cleared out nor have scattered 
manure, he shall give nothing. ` 

Mabel of Alfetone and Gundred, her sister, hold from 
the lord one toft and do in all things as the aforesaid Ralf 
Dennis. 

William Nenour holds from the lord one cottage and ver- 
forms in each working week one work of the value of a half | 
penny on each Monday, viz: from the feast of St. Michael to 
the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, end from the feast of St. 
Peter ad Vincula to the feast of St. Michael in each week one 
work of the value of rd. 

Walter Selone holds from the lord one cottage, and does 
in all things like Walter (William) Nenour. 

It is to be known that if the said W. Nenour and Walter 
Selone have threshed grain in the barn of the lord, they 
shall have from the Jord as much straw as they shall be able, 
both at one time, with one rake to gather together in the 
open space of the said barn. And in the same way of 
hay, when they have gathered it together in the meadow 
of the lord. And this from a time, as it is said, to which 
memory goeth not back. 

It is to be known that all the above mentioned customary 
tenants ought to reap one day in autumn at one bedrepe of 
wheat. And they shall have among them 6 bushels of 
wheat for their bread, baked in the manor, and soup and 
meat, that is to say, two men have one portion of beef, and 
cheese, and beer for drinking. And the aforesaid customary 
tenants will work in autumn, to the extent of two boonworks 
of oats And they shall have 6 bushels of rye for their 
bread as described above. Soup, as before, and herrings, 
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viz., each two men, six herrings, and cheese as before, and 
water for drinking. 


Total rent ot customary assize of the period of s. d. 


St. Michael, yearly, . 18 113% 
Total rent of Unthield, of the ped of the 

Purification, ; i ; . 55 7 
Total rent of the Easter period. ; : 17 2% 
Total rent of hens of the said customary feubints 

at Christmas period, . 2 n% 
Total rent of assize at the aster period: both of 

free and customary tenants, : 25 4% 
Total rent of the same, of the period of St. 

Michael, yearly, ; . 28 7 


(Likewise ros. at the dorad parodi: 
Total of the customs called Unthield at the Puri- 
fication of the Blessed Mary, yearly, . . 60 % 
Total of the rents of hens at Christmas, . - 3 2% 


Grand total of the above sums, along with the 
Unthield, yearly, 5 A ‘ i II17 3 


Reginald Crummelond’s ros. of rent yearly, found after 
the extent was made. 

There are there of the services of the customary tenants as 
is shown above from Michaelmas to the first of August, 
through 44 weeks, 1485 works, at 3 works a week. 

And from the two cottagers through the same period 88 
works, —from each of them 1 work a week. 

And from the sixteen toftmen, from the feast of the Holy 
‘Trinity to the first of August, through 10 weeks, 320 works, 
the value of each work being a half-penny, from which ought 
to be subtracted those ascribed to 3 weeks, viz.: Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide. And moreover for two cottages and for 
tributes of ploughing to be allotted to different seasons, 152 
works. And there remain 1742 works, the value of a work 
being a half-penny. ‘Total, £4 65. 834d. 
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There are moreover of the issues of the aforesaid customary 
tenants 22% tributes of which each tribute requires plough- 
ing upon the land of the lord at different seasons. And a 
tribute at the convenience of the lord at all plantings is worth 
10%@,. ‘Total, ros. 84d. 

There are moreover of the autumn works of the aforesaid 
customary tenants from the first of August to the feast of 
St. Michael, 424 works, the price of each work being 2d. 
Total, 41s. 2d. 

The sum of the total value, according to the extent, is 
443 198. Yd. 

Likewise from Reginald Crummelond tos. yearly, discov- 
ered after the extent was made up, as above. From which 
should be subtracted 7d. rent owed to Lady Felicia, of Sen- 
der, yearly for a certain meadow called Baselymede, near 
Radbridge. ‘There :remains £43 18s. 53%4d., plus ros. as 
above. 

And it is to be known that the Lord Prior of Christ Church 
of Canterbury has his liberty in the vill of Borley; and he 
has jurisdiction over thieves caught on the manor and tenants 
of the manor taken outside with stolen goods in their hands 
or on their backs. And the judicial gallows of this franchise 
stand and ought to stand at Radbridge. And now let us 
inquire concerning the pillory and tumbrel. It is reported 
by the jury that it ought to stand beyond the outer gates 
toward the west, next to the pigstye of the lord. 

And it is to be remembered that as often as it is necessary _ 
for the reeve and four men to be present before the Justices in 
Eyre or anywhere else, that is to say at the jail-delivery of 
our lord, the King, or wheresoever it may be, the lord ought 
to find two men at his expense before the same Justices; and 
the villagers of Rorley will find three men at their ‘expense ; 
and this according to custom from a time to which, as it is 
said, memory does not extend. 

And it is to be known that when any customary tenant of 
the land in that manor dies, the lord will have as a heriot the 
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best beast of that tenant found at the time of his death. 
And if he did not have a beast he shall give to the lord for 
a heriot, 2s. 6¢. And the heir shall make a fine to the lord 
for the tenement which was his father’s, if it shall seem to 
be expedient to him, but, if not, he shall have nothing. 
Nevertheless to the wife of the deceased tenant shall be saved 
the whole of the tenement which was her husband’s on, the 
day he died, to be held of the lord as her free bench till the 
end of her life, if she shall remain without a husband, and 
on performing the services due and customary thence to the 
lord. If, however, through the license of the lord, she shall 
have married, the heirs of the aforesaid deceased shall enter 
upon the aforesaid tenement by the license of the lord, and 
shall give one-half of the said tenement to the widow of the 
said deceased as dowry. 
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BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 





A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

The prosperity of a State rests funcamentally upon the material 
and moral welfare of its people. Governments exist for, and should 
use their vast powers for the betterment of, the people. Aside, there- 
fore, from its essential governing powers, it is the peculiar province of 
a government, especially of a national government. to exercise a super- 
visory, investigating and, as it were, pedagogic attitude toward the 
material welfare of its people. Under this head are embraced those 
administrative functions that are of au investigating statistical nature, 
that consist not in the exercise of any new powers, nor in the interfer- 
etice with or control of any of the social activities of the people, but 
solely in the study of conditions and or methods, and the diffusion of 
the information thus obtained. Since the late war the extension of 
federal activities in this field has been marked. The Departments of 
Agriculture and of Labor have been established and numerous 
bureaus organized, the sole function of which has been the collection 
and diffusion among the people of sound information regarding the 
particular subjects with which they are concerned. Taking all the 
branches of the federal service together it will be found that there are 
now no less than seventeen distinct divisions engaged almost exclu- 
sively in the prosecution of scientific work, the results of which are 
given to the people in bulletins and annual reports. 

This much the government is doing for the spread of knowledge 
regarding the material interests of the people, but as yet, excepting 
the decennial censuses, there is no agency provided for the col- 
lection and diffusion of proper information regarding the public 
health. In this respect the United States Government stands unique 
among the civilized nations of the world. For several years we 
have had a bureau in the Department of Agriculture for the study of 
the health of animals, and, guided by the information thus obtained, 
Congress has been able to exercise a legislative control that has 
resulted in the total eradication from our country of certain diseases 
afflicting live stock, notably contagious pleuro-pneumonia, formerly 
widely-prevalent and fatal. Regarding the health of the people, 
however, our law-makers have not yet seen the necessity of the 
exercise of the pedagogic powers of the government. It seems 
almost absurd that this should be the case. 

“Nothing pays better than good book-keeping in national affairs,” 

_ Says Dr. John S. Billings, “and in no part of the nation’s work is 
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good book-keeping more useful than in keeping records of the life 
and health of its people.” True at the time it was uttered, this 
remark becomes more forcible every day. During the last few years 
so rapid has been the progress in the science of the prevention and 
cure of disease that this branch of human knowledge has fairly earned 
the name of “The New Science of Medicine.” That which especially 
characterizes this new science is the success with which the causes 
of diseases have been investigated and efficacious prophylactic 
measures devised. It 1s now known that a very considerable number 
of our most widely prevalent and fatal diseases are due to the 
presence in the atmosphere and drinking water of minute organisms 
or germs, as they are called. Careful study has shown the nature of 
these microbes and the conditions favorable and unfavorable to their 
generation and increase, and where, through public agencies, the 
benefits of these discoveries have been obtained for the people at 
large, beneficial results of a striking nature have been obtained. 

Should there be established a new Department of Health, or a 
rehabilitation of the old board, its functions should be of an educa- 
tional rather than a coércive character. Its usefulness would lie in 
the promotion of higher scientific research, the collection of statistical 
information, and the diffusion of the information thus obtained 
among the people of the various States. The investigation of local 
causes of disease and specific methods of prevention, and the collec- 
tion of statistics of a purely local character, should be duties falling 
within the provinces of state and municipal boards, The wise rule 
of J. S. Mill, “that power should be localized and knowledge central- 
ized,” should be followed as far as possible. 

There has been introduced in the last session of Congress, by Mr. 
Sherman, a bill for the establishment of a Department of Public Health 
which provides for the performance of the following duties: To 
obtain, through all sources accessible, including State and municipal 
authorities throughout the United States, weekly reports of the sani- 
tary condition of ports and places within the United States. Fur- 
ther, as far as it may be able, to procure and tabulate statistics 
relating to marriages, births, deaths, the existence of epidemic, 
endemic and other diseases, especially those of a degenerative charac- 
ter, such as malignant growths and affections of-the circulatory, respir- 
atory, secretory and reproductive organs, and data concerning the 
fruit of consanguineous marriage and transmissibility of insane, alco- 
hoilic, syphilitic, nervous and malignant types of constitution. Further, 
to procure information relating to climatic and other conditions 
affecting public health, especially in reference to the most favorable 
regions in the United States for the cure or relief of the chronic 
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diseases of the several organs of the body, especially of consumption. 
Further, to obtain information, from a sanitary point of view, of the 
health and comfort of the laboring classes, and to make investigation, 
both in the United States and, if necessary, in foreign countries, into 
the nature, origin and prevention of contagious and epidemic 
diseases, as well as into the causes and conditions of particular out- 
breaks of disease in the United States, and to publish and distribute 
documents relating to the prevention of disease. Finally, that this 
department is to co-operate with State boards of health, the signal 
service, the medical departments of the army, navy and marine 
service, and to unify and utilize their work so as to make the depart- 
ment of health a repository of the most important sanitary facts that 
concern the public comfort. 

This enumeration of duties by this bill hardly indicates sufficiently 
what should be the entire nature of the functions of a department of 
public health. Broadly speaking its duties should be of a threefold 
character. 

First. It should be one of its essential duties to inform State and 
niunicipal authorities regarding recent discoveries relating to the 
preservation of the public health. The encouragement of higher 
institutions affording facilities for advanced independent and original 
scientific research cannot be too strongly commended, but at the 
same time it should be remembered that probably not one one- 
hundredth part of the facts that the study of science has already 
yielded, are to-day accessible to more than a very small fraction of 
the people. But knowledge is useless unless it is made accessible to 
those who are to be benefited by it. The work of this department in 
this direction should be, then, to enable society to utilize for its own 
good the progress in curative and preventive medicine. For the per- 
formance of this work the department would not need to make 
difficult and expensive investigations. There would be required only 
a small corps of competent specialists, who, keeping themselves fully 
informed as to the latest results obtained in their departments of 
knowledge, could cull from them and publish in their annual reports 
‘or bulletins the points most important for the people of the United 
States to know. Thus would be furnished to legislators the data 
upon which to enact necessary and wise laws, and to State and 
municipal boards the information upon which to base intelligent 
action. 

A second duty of a national department of public health should be 
the collection of information regarding the cause, prevalence and 
cure of particular diseases, especially those of a widely prevalent and 
contagious character. Under this head would be included all 
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zymotic diseases, consumption, syphilis, leprosy, la grippe, cholera 
and others. 

The third province of this department should embrace investigations 
into the rates of mortality, and the distribution of diseases as regards 
locality, sex, nationality, age, occupations, and conditions of life of’ 

“the sufferers. Such investigations, if carefully made, would throw 
much light upon several problems that are at present greatly troubling 
the public mind. The influence of the influx of foreigners upon our 
shores as regards the introduction and spread of diseases, and upon 
the rates of child-births, deaths, and size of families, would be shown. 
Included in these investigations would be the ascertainment of the 
comparative healthfulness of different occupations, the results of which 
would have a direct bearing upon the questions of shorter hours, of 
the prohibition of the employment of women and children in factories 
and mines, of the necessity for the introduction of sanitary and life- 
saving appliances, and possibly upon the question of compulsory 
insurance in particular trades. Much pertinent information regar ling 
the proper housing of the poorer working classes would also be ob- 
tained. Comparative statistics would show the bearing of home 
conditions, cleanliness, and density of population, upon the health of 
the laboring people. Finally, sanitary statistics, properly collected, 
and upon a sufficiently large scale to allow of the comparison of aver- 
ages, might have a bearing upon the temperance question. Take for 
instance the fact disclosed by the reports of the Registrar-General of 
England that since grocers have received the privilege of seliing 
liquors, their rate of mortality has risen. The presumption of course 
is that constant temptation has made them greater drinkers, which has 
resulted in a greater death rate. If the method of differences has 
been correctly followed in this comparison, this fact certainly affords 
the temperance party an additional proof of the deleterious effects of 
excessive consumption of strong spirits. 

These then are the three. general services to be rendered by a 
national department of health. But, besides these, there are two other 
distinct benefits to be derived from its establishment. First, state and 
municipal boards would receive from it a salutary influence. By means 
of the introduction of the latest methods of investigation, and the 
use of improved and uniform tabulations of statistics, their several 
efforts would be co-ordinated, and more accurate and general results 
obtained. Also, in some cases, State authorities might receive cer- 
tain assistance in their work, just as States, upon the payment of 
suitable remuneration, now avail themselves of the skill of the United 
States geodetic and coast surveyors. Secondly, the existence of a 
national department of health would provide a corps of scientific and 
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trained officials for the collection of sanitary statistics for the decennial 
censuses, The desirability of maintaining constantly in its employ a 
body of men skilled in statistical matte-s, who may assist in the prep- 
aration of the census, is sufficiently obvious. As it now stands, each 
superintendent of the census has to depend upon a new set of men, 
entirely unskilled, and who are dismissed just as they are becoming 
sufficiently trained to rerder their services valuable. Statistics that 
are improperly collected and arranged are worse than useless, and the 
money spent in their compilation worse than thrown away. 

: The length of this paper does not permit, nor is this the place to 
give extended proofs of the expensiveness of disease, and the economy 
of introducing, even at great expense, the smallest of sanitary improve- 
ments. This isa fact thet does not need demonstration. Take the 
single fact disclosed by a parliamentary commission, that over seven 
thousand of the present cases of blindness in the United Kingdom, 
have been cansed by the neglect of the inflammation of the eyes of 
the new born, the cure for which is extremely simple. How much 
personal suffering, and public expense too, for the majority of the 
blind are dependent upoa the public for their support, might have 
been saved had there been a wide diffusion of the means by which this 
evil could have been prevented. 

Why then, is it that we are still without a national department of 
health? It is not because its activities would be of a socialistic nature, 
nor does it seem possible that the expense can be the objection, for 
even did we not possess abundant national resources, the false economy 
of the present condition 1s plain; nor, finally, does its establishment 
involve political issues. The difficulty seems to lie in a lack of the 
spirit of public duty and anergy. The well-to-do control politics, and 
it is the well-to-do who are. the ones leest suffering from unsanitary 
conditions. It isthe poo- who would receive the greatest benefit from 
an intelligent and efficiert administration of the sanitary laws, and it 
is the poor who are the most ignorant of this, and who possess the 
least political influence. If by any means the general government 
can assist in the betterment of the laboring population, without at the 
same time opening the dcor for the introduction of greater socialistic 
evils, it should be done. A national department of health, affords one 
such means. Says Sir John Simon, who has spent his lifetime in the 
promotion of sanitary progress in England: "It cannot betoo loudly 
proclaimed that an efficient admunistration of the sanitary laws is 
among the best helps which can be given to the poorer classes oi the 
population, and that authorities who negligently or corruptly fail of 
their duties in such administration are among the worst oppressors of 
the poor,” The true progress of the nations must henceforth be 
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measured by the moral and material elevation of their working classes, 
and for the promotion of this end, the enactment of proper sanitary 
laws, and their efficient administration, can play no small part. 


W. W. WILLOUGHBY. 
Washingion, D. C. 





A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK. 


In connection with the comprehensive paper on ‘‘School Savings 
Banks,” in the ANNALS for July, 1892, it may be of interest to present 
a short account of some novel features found in the very successful 
bank operated by the public schools of Bloomington, Ind. 

This bank was put into operation September 28, 1891, upon the 
general plan outlined in the above mentioned paper, with, however, 
a few slight deviations that render necessary a special system of books, 
Some of these have been copyrighted by the manager, Mr. C. M. Car- 
penter. Money is received on Mondays, both morning and afternoon. 
The pupil fills out a deposit check, which is filed by the teacher. The 
amount is credited upon the pupil’s pass-book, which he retains, and 
also upon the teacher’s ledger. The teacher then seals all the money 
in an envelope, with a statement of the amount on the outside. The 
manager goes to the various teachers and collects the envelopes, giving 
a receipt for the amount of each. He then takes the envelopes to the 
secretary of the Workmen’s Building Loan-Fund and Savings Asso- 
ciation, who counts the money in the manager’s presence and places 
it among the funds of the association. If any pupil wishes to with- 
draw any of his money he writes a check for the amount, signed by 
his parent and by the teacher, who places-it in the envelope with the 
deposits. When the secretary of the association finds these drafts he 
hands them to the manager, who countersigns them. The secretary 
pays the amount out of the deposits just received, placing the money 
for each teacher in a separate envelope. These envelopes the manager 
carries back, receiving from each teacher a receipt. Thus he does not 
touch the money at any point, the only possibility of fraud being his 
failure to give the secretary a receipt for money returned on drafts. 
This will be rectified. 

The especially novel feature of this plan is the fact that the money 
is deposited with a building association, rather than a savings bank. 
Such a disposition of the fands was a necessity at the outset, there 
being no savings bank in Bloomington. But, as it turns out, it is the 
most fitting and feasible plan possible ; fitting, because the two insti- 
tutions are so similar in their nature and aims, and feasible because 
it helps the association, and at the same time compels the pupil to deal 
only with the teacher, thus retaining the bank as a constituent part 
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of the school. The snanager asserts that this plan influences the 
pupil to continue a depositor in cases where, if he had to deal directly 
with a bank after reaching the sum of three dollars, he would soon 
discontinue depositing. The schoo. bank is carrying 100 shares of 
running stock, for waich it pays weekly $25. The balance of the 
deposits is then applied to the purchase of paid-up stock, bearing six 
per cent interest from date of deposit 

This plan involves another very novel feature in the working 
of the bank—namely, the fact that ten per cent interest per annum is 
paid depositors, Suck a high rate of interest is rendered possible by 
the method of comprtation. No interest is paid except on even 
dollars, and deposits are not credited to the interest account except 
on the last Monday of each month. Taking this in connection with 
the fact that the buildirg association gives interest at six per cent from 
date, it will readily be seen how those deposits that are on the interest 
account can receive a very high rate—a rate, moreover, that will 
be largely increased when the Ico shares of running stock mature. 
It should be mentioned. in this connection that all blanks are provided 
by the school, and that no one receives any pay for work, so that the 
whole earnings go to the interest account. 

The manager’s report, covering the period since the organization up 
to January, 1893, shows the following figures: Of the rroo pupils, 650 
are depositors, or 59 per cent. Total amount collected for the 69 weeks 
of operation, $3254.61; average weekly deposits, $47.17; total amount 
withdrawn, $953.34; average weekly draft, $13.81; average savings, 
$33.36; amount due depositors, $2301.27. Since September 5, 1892, the 
average deposit has been $58.21; average draft, $17.77; savings, $40.44. 
This shows an average deposit of 6 cents for each pupil depositing. 

The plan of having all accounts kept by the school increases, of 
course, the work for the ceachers. Besides the time consumed during 
the session the teacher must take time for posting. Then oncea month 
there is the transferring cf deposits to the interest account, and once in 
six months the computation of interest, which requires several hours. 

It is, of course, too early to draw any definite conclusions as to the 
effects upon the pupils, bat it may be teken for what it is worth that 
confectioners report a perceptible and continned fall in the sales of 
candy and chewing zum since the organization. 

One thing would seem to need watching. The rule is that there 
shall be no deposit larger than a dollar without special permission of 
the manager. But in practice, although many requests have been 
refused, deposits of five dollars have not been uncommon. One boy of 
14 deposited in one morth between fco and $70, claiming to have 
earned it. One girl deposited sums of $5, $10, and even $15, until 
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about g1oo had been deposited, and then ceased altogether. But the 
most extreme case was where a girl deposited $100 at one time—a 
present from her father with the understanding that she was to save it, 
Such things as these indicate that parents are taking advantage of the 
high interest paid and are depositing for investment. Though this does 
not directly injure any one, yet it compels the teachers to keep books 
for people better off than they, and has likewise a tendency to dis- 
courage those who can not deposit such heavy sums. With the one- 
dollar limit more strictly adhered to this would be an exceedingly suc- 

cessful school savings bank. W. F. HARDING. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
BULLION NOTES AND AN RLASTIC CURRENCY. 


In the April number of The Forum Mr. José F.de Navarro pro- 
poses, instead of the present system of silver certificates and treasury 
notes redeemable in silver dollars, to substitute a system of bullion 
notes redeemable in silver bullion at the gold price of silver on the day 
of payment. This is essentially the plan submitted to Congress in 1889 
by Secretary Windom, who proposed to restrict the issue of these 
bullion notes to the yearly commercial value of the product of the 
American mines. This would have resulted in an annual increase of 
the currency of about $55,000,000 (57,600,040 in 1891). All the advan- 
tages of the plan as claimed by Mr. de Navarro may be readily con- 
ceded. It would check at once the scare about the loss of our gold. In 
fact, with such a system of currency, the United States could dispense 
with gold altogether. This is a contingency, however, which neither 
Secretary Windom nor Mr. de Navarro seems to have considered safe 
or allowable. Yet further consideration will show that, having adopted 
the system of bullion notes, every dollar of gold now on hand might be 
exported to Europe, and every new ounce from the mines might follow 
it, yet every dollar of American currency would be as good as a gold 
dollar. Should all the gold leave the country in this way, cablegram 
reports from London every day would give the gold price of silver, just 
as the Director of the Mint to-day receives prices to guide him in the 
purchase of bullion under the act of 1890. Every bullion note presented 
to the Treasury would be redeemed in silver bullion at the world’s gold 
price of silver on that day, and would, therefore, be equal to a redemp- 
tion in gold on the markets of the world. 

If these principles be true, may not the United States go further and 
adopt a scientifically elastic system of currency, based on bullion notes? 

The distinguished Swiss professor of political economy, Léon Walras, 
of Lausanne, some years ago proposed a plan for an elastic currency, 
and substantially the same plan has been advocated by President E. 
Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, one of the American delegates 
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to the recent Brussels Conference. The plan as outlined by Presi- 
dent Andrews is as follows :* The establishment of gold as the universal 
unit of value; then (1) “the critical ascertainment of the course of 
‘prices ; (2) the use of some full legal tender money, like silver, repre- 
sented by certificates; and (3) the injection of a portion of this into 
circulation or the withdrawal of a portion therefrom, according as 
prices had fallen or risen.” 

‘The course of prices should be determined daily by a commission 
through telegraphic reports from the greater markets, stress being laid 
on the following corditions: Commodities must be taken from each 
of the two great classes, those subject and those not subject to the law ` 
of diminishing returna, as far as possible in the proportion which each 
bears to the total consumption. . . . Those articles must be chosen 
which are the least subject to accidental and artificial fluctuations. 

. The greater the number of steples the bette. . . . As a 
rule prices are to be registered in all the major markets of the country 
or countries whose prices are in questior. In not a few cases, as wheat 
and standard silver, Lordon prices would serve as well for other 
countries as for Great Britian. . . . The fifth special condition is 
that of quantity co-efficients—an arrangement whereby the figures for 
each commodity are made to enter into the grand total a number of 
times in proportion to the quantity of it consumed.” 

Having in this way found average prices by an index number or 
otherwise, ‘if the amount at any addition is greater than at the last, 
general prices have risen: money has grown cheaper, has lost in pur- 
chasing power; too much of it is in circulation; some must be with- 
drawn. If, on the contrary, the amount is less than at the last summa- 
tion, prices have fallen; mcney has grown dearer, has gained in value ; 
too little of it is in circulation, and more must be set free or coined to 
redress the balance. In a word, inflate or contract, rarefy or condense, 
so as to keep the footing of your great price list perpetually the same.” 

There is one insuperable objection to täis scheme, namely, the pro- 
posal to make the subsidiary money a token money, presumably like 
our standard silver dollar. This objection would show itself both when 
prices are rising and when they are falling. If prices were rising the 
government could contract the currency only by issuing bonds redeem- 
able in silver certificates. It could not sell the silver for the certificates. 
On the other hand, if world-prices showed a continued tendency to fall, 
the government, by its constant injection of these depreciated coins, 
would eventually drive <ll the gold from -he country and prices would 
be based on the depreciated silver. Consequently, since falling prices 


* An Honest Dollar,” p 36, Publications of American Economic Association. 
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are the rule to-day, the scheme, if carried out, would bring the same 
results as free coinage. It can, therefore, never hope for success except 
by an international agreement, and is further of to-day than simple 
international bimetallism. 

But these objections would not hold if the subsidiary money were 
bullion notes redeemable in silver bullion at the current gold price of 
silver. With such an amendment, the scheme of President Andrews 
could be carried out with eminent success by the United States alone. 
We could become the great regulator of world-prices, and not with 
great loss, such as France incurred when she played that rôle under 
simple bimetallism, but with unexampled profit. Our six hundred 
millions of gold would go abroad in just the quantities we desired and 
keep up Europe’s prices, while we would be doing business on a gold 
basis without need of the gold. The monetary commission, if prices 
were falling, would purchase silver bullion atits market value at any 
figure below $1.29 per ounce, aud legal-tender certificates would be 
issued in payment thereof, in such quantities as were necessary to 
keep up prices. Then again, if prices were rising above the standard, 
the commission could sell silver bullion at its market value, and could 
lock up the certificates received therefor, thus contracting the cur- 
rency without the issue of bonds. With the expansion of the coun- 
try, however, it is likely that the purchase of bullion rather than its 
sale would be the normal operation. 

It may be objected that quantity of money is not the only factor 
infiuencing the rise and fall of prices, but that inflation and collapse 
of credit have the same effect. This is undoubtedly true. But credit 
depends largely on the prospects of the money-supply. The knowledge 
that a commission of experts is ready to contract the currency will 
prevent undue and over-inflated credits, and the knowledge of power 
to expand the currency will give infinite confidence and power of 
resistance in times of panic and depression. 

The possible objection that the stock of bullion in the vaults of the 
government may become depreciated and the government may lose 
through corners or otherwise, when it sells bullion, need have little 
weight. In the first place, there will be more buying than selling, 
which would stiffen the price of silver, And secondly, though the 
bullion value should fall, the government would be as safe as it is at 
present with $100,000,000 gold to redeem $340,000,000 greenbacks and 
some $400,000,000 of silver certificates. Let the United States adopt 
this plan, and we should be independent of international monetary 
conferences and bimetallic treaties, An international money would be 
created which the nations of Europe would soon be driven to imitate. 

Indiana University. JOHN R. Commons, 
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ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE SOCIETY OF SOCIAL ECONOMY, AT 
PARIS, MAY 29 TO “UNE 4. 

The somewhat unfevorable condition of economic studies in 
France during the last twenty years makes the annual reunions of the 
Le Play societies of social economy of special interest and importance, 
as indicating a vivifying influence which is rapidly leading the science 
in that country into fruitful channels, and which, as it seems, is des- 
tined to bring French economic thought into closer touch with modern 
social and industrial movements. Its effect is already being felt in all 
directions and the young workers,.who Eave adopted the principles 
of this school, will, in fime, raise the standard cf economic studies 
in France, to their former enviable positicn. 

‘The Congress of the Société d'Economie Sociale, for the year 
1893, while meeting upon exactly the same principles as its predecessors, 
differed quite materially from them in :he nature of the subjects 
treated. One of the predominant features of the former reunions 
has been studies in economic history ; the Congress of 1893, how- 
ever, found so many subjects of urgent present interest before them, 
that, for the time being, papers on economic history were relegated 
to a second place. The activity in all lines of social work in 
France, which, though nostentatious, # none the less effective, 
offered a great wealth of material for interesting reports and com- 
munications. The usual division into general and special sessions 
(Réunions de Travail) was maintained; the former confining them- 
selves to questions of more general interest, the latter to special topics, 
which offered opportunity for more intimate exchange of opinions 
and more thorough discussion. To begin with the general sessions, 
we may mention the follo-ving : 

1. “Of the change in the conception of law and justice from the stand- 
point of social economy,” by’ the Presideat of the Congress, M. E. 
Glasson.—Herein the progress in industrial and moral conditions was 
carefully summarized. With this progress the evils which have ac- 
companied progress, were contrasted. The agricultural crisis, the 
languishing condition of commerce and industry, the heavy burdens 
imposed on the citizen through taxation, were duly noticed. But 
special stress was laid upon the gradual undermining of moral con- 
ditions; the precarious condition of family institutions, the menace 
to private property, a shallow materialism which seems to dominate 
such large classes of socety, combined with a personal egotism, 
which ignores all the higher interests of society. An examination 
of the causes, which heve contributed to this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, and the measures which might lead to the amelioration of 
the same, followed. The causes are, certainly, numerous, and it is of 
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special importance to emphasize the fact that they are to be found 
rather in the nature of man than in thè weakness of institutions. 
The weakening of the moral sense, the degeneration of character, 
the widespread ignorance of the principles of right and justice, ' 
and of a sound social science, ‘all these are the real sources of 
our present social uneasiness. The very vagueness of most of the 
plans for social reform, seeking, as they do, to gratify very donbt- 
ful aspirations of the masses, shows the insufficiency of their moral 
basis. The speaker disclaimed any intention of attempting a rehab- 
ilitation of natural Jaws, as sufficient to govern man and society. 
What he did contend for was that the method of observation of social 
conditions, as prescribed by Le Play, be as rigidly applied to economic 
and social science, as it has been done to history and jurisprudence. 
The comparative study of administration and legislation, should 
offer us more than the mere commentary on texts. Looked at in this 
way, social science embraces a vast horizon, examining into the most 
minute details as well as considering general principles. 

With this weakening of the notion of the moral law, the notion 
of law and order has also suffered. The distinction between 
laws of public and private interest has too often been lost sight 
of. The obligation of contracts no longer seems to possess its 
former absolute inviolability. In concluding, M. Glasson wished 
it distinctly understood that his somewhat darkly colored descrip- 
tion was by no means intended to discourage social effort. He 
had only taken this course because he felt that sufficient force was 
available to meet the most important problems. In spite of the 
uncertainty of the present, there is great hope for the future, and 
it is from those who most thoroughly understand the true nature 
of economic and moral laws that society expects the real and lasting 
impetus. 

2. “The report of the committee upon prizes awarded by the society 
to konor and recompense family virtues and faithful employees,” 
by M. Welche, president of the Société d'Economie Sociale.—In this 
report it was pointed out that the object in view was a two-fold one. 
On the one hand, the workingman was studied in his private family 
life, on the other, in his relation to his employer. He then proceeded 
to recall some of the model industrial enterprises which are, perhaps, 
more abundantin France than in any other country, and which offered 
to employees all those encouraging influences which breed mutual con- 
fidence and effective services The most interesting of these is the 
perfume factory Gellé Lecaron,* where the conditions of the indus- 
try, combined with the efforts of the employer, have succeeded in 

* This factory is situated at Levallois-Perret, No 149 Rue du Bors. 
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establishing conditions, perhaps unique in the industrial world for all 
that concerns harmony and hearty co-operation. Out of this estab- 
lishment, as well as from the workshcps of the Paris; Lyons and 
Mediterranean Railway Company, which has also made strenuous 
efforts to improve the condition of its workingmen, several employees 
were selected who had distinguished themselves through their faith- 
fulness to family and employer. 

3. A communication by M. Le Vicomte de Meaux upon the ‘‘ Srfa- 
ration of Church and State in the United States and in France,”—After 
tracing the history of the relation of Church and State in America, he 
went on to show how the freedom granteé to the Church was favorable 
to the growth of the Church as well as tc the free expansion of the State. 

4- M. Delaire, general secretary of the Société d’ Economie Sociale 
madè the usual report upon the work done during the year by the 
central and branch societies. Amongst the “monographs? published 
under the direction of the society during the year the following may 
be mentioned : 

a. “The Familistére of Guise. ” ; 

4. “The Cabinet-makers of Peris,” by Wf. du Maroussem. 

c. “A Texan Ranch,” by M. Claudio Jammet. 

*d, “The Doll-head and Hand Industry of Paris,” by M. du Ma- 
roussem, 

c. ‘The Tanners of Malmédy,” by M. Ernest Dubois. 

J. ‘The Silk Weavers of Southern Italy,” by M. Santangelo Spoto. 

g. “The Workingmen of the Co-operative Paper Factories of 
Angoulème,” and others. 

After recalling the courses of lectures given by the society in its 
own building, and under its auspices at tha law school of Paris, and 
the work done in foreign countries along the lines indicated by the 
society and representing the principles they advocate, the secretary 
closed his report with an appeal to the continued co-operation of all 
members. 

5. “ The report of the jury for the award of prizes for family 
monographs.’ —After recalling the somewhst pessimistic tone of most 
of the monographs submitted and the un‘or<unate condition of many 
of the trades selected for treatment, he proceeded to award the first 
prize to M. Edouard Fuster for his “Life of the Berlin Laboring 
Classes ;’’ the second prize to M. Paul Lagarde for a monograph upon 
the “ Vegetable Canning Industries,” and tc M. Henri Decugis for a 
monograph upon the ‘‘ Chesselas Industry of Thomery.” 

The general sessions were brought to a clese by two addresses, one 
by M. Fuster, upon the hfe of the laboring classes in Berlin, the 

* Commencing with “d” the mentioned monograpas have not as yet appeared 
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other upon the social ré/e of popular instruction in music, The special 
reunions were devoted to the following topics: 

1. M. A. des Cilleuls, upon The Guild and the Physiocrats, dur. 
ing the Eighteenth Century. 

2. M. Brants, upon The Guild of Trades and Commerce, organized 
in 1885. : 

3. M. Marin, upon The Social Work due to Private Initiative at 
Geneva. 

4. M. Blondel, upon The Recent Progress of Socialism in Germany. 

5. M. André Tandonnet upon A Rural Family during the Ancien 
Régime. $ 

6. M. A. Fontaine, Wages and Hours of Work in the Industries 
in the Deparimeni of the Seine, using the material furnished by 
the report of the Bureau of Labor. 

7. M. Micolle, upon The Agricultural Co-operative Associations 
in France. 

8. M. Fongerousse, upon The Recent Progress in Consumptive 
and Productive Co-operation in the Agricultural Industries. 

g. M. Louis Batcane, upon The Causes of the Destruction of the 
Stability of the Family in the Pyrenees. 

10. The Question of Employment Bureaus at Paris, by M. Vanleer 
and M. Henri Defert. 

In addition to these general and special sessions those attending the 
Congress undertook several excursions to centres of social work, such 
as the Central Home for the Unemployed, the Night Shelters for 
Women, the perfume factory of MM. Gellé and Lecaron at Levallois, 
the establishments of the city of Paris for the purification of 
sewage; the different institutions of the Paris, Lyons and Mediter. 
ranean Railway Company, together with several hospitals and other 
charitable institutions. 

From this review of the proceedings of the Congress, it will readily 
be seen that whilst the scope and range of the subjects treated differed 
materially, penetrating into many fields of political, moral and 
social science; a common substratum can be found upon which all 
rest. These principles, enunciated by Le Play in his ‘‘ Ouvriers euro- 
péens,’’ formed the common platform upon which all met and which 
were taken as the guiding principle for the method of treatment of 
the varied program. Thus the Congress of 1893 may be looked upon 
as worthy of its interesting predecessors, and as an adequate exponent 
of the character of the work done by the Société ad’ Economie 
Sociale, 


Leo. S. Rowg. 
Farts, June, 1893. 
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AMERICA, 

Augusta, Ga.—Colorel Charles Colcock Jones, Jr, a well-known 
Georgia historian, died on July 19, 1893, at Augusta, Col. Jones was 
born at Savannah, Ga., on October 23, 1831. He graduated from 
Princeton University in 1852, and then entered the Harvard Law 
School, from which he graduated in 1855. He was admitted to the 
bar at Savannah the following year and soon became prominent in the 
legal profession.. In 1860 he was elected mayor of Savannah, Dur- 
ing the Rebellion he fought in the Confederate army. After the war 
Mr. Jones engaged in law practice in New York City. In 1876 he 
moved to Augusta and devoted his time to historical research. He 
received the honorary degree of LL. D. from the University of the 
City of New York in 1880, and the same degree from Oxford Univer- 
sity (Ga.) in 1882, His published works, besides many shorter papers 
on historical and scientific subjects, are as follows: 

“ History of Georgia.” Two volumes, 1883. 

“ Hernando de Soto and His Merch Through Georgia.” 

“ Antiquities of the Southern Indians.” 

1 "Siege of Savannah ir 1779." 

“ Monumental Remains of Georgia.” 

“ Life, Labors and ‘Neglected Grave of Richard Henry Wilde." 

Mr. Jones also edited several volumes, among them being his 
father’s ‘‘ History of the Church of God,” and the ‘‘ Journals and Acts 
of the Colony of Georgia.” 


Haverford College.—Emory R. Johnson has been elected Instructor 
in Social Science at Haverford College, Pennsylvania. He was born 
March 22, 1844, near Waupun, Wis. His early education was obtained 
in the country and village schools near his home., In 1880, he entered 
the State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wis., and after completing the 
junior year in that institution entered the State University of Wis- 
consin, in 1883. He took the modern classical course and gradu- 
ated in 1888, with the degree of Bachelor of Letters. During the next 
two years Mr. Johnson was principal of the schools of Boscobel, Wis., 
‘resigning this position in 1390 to pursue post-graduate study in history 
and economics at Johns Hopkins University. In June of the following 
year he went to Germany, where he stud:ed at Halle, Munich and 
Berlin, September, 1892, he returned to America and entered the 
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Wharton School of Finance and Economy of the University of Penn- 
sylvania as Fellow in Economics. In June, 1893, he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Pennsylvania— 
his major study being economics. 

Mr. Johnson is a member of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and since November, 1892, has edited the Book 
Department and Notes of the ANNALS of the society. His published 
writings consist of : 

Three short articles in the Wisconsin Journal of Education: 
“English Literature in the High School.” ‘Pedagogy in the High 
School,” and “ History in Education.” 

“ River and Harbor Bills.” ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
May, 1892, Vol. II, p. 782. 

“ Inland Waterways. Their Relation to Transportation.’ Supple- 
ment to the current issue of the ANNALS OF THH AMERICAN ACAD- 
EMY, 


Illinois University.—Mr. David Kinley,* who was last year Assist- 
ant in Economics at the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Political and Social Science at the University of 
Ilinois. Professor Kinley will be in charge of that department in 
the University. It is the intention of the regents to develope this 
department very much, In June last Professor Kinley received the 
degree of Ph. D. from Wisconsin University. During the past year he 
has published the following works : 

“ Influence on Business of the Independent Treasury.” ANNALS 
OF THER AMERICAN ACADEMY, September, 1892. 

“(The Ethical Basis of Labor Legislation.” Bulletin of the Chris- 
Social Union. Vol. I., No. x. 

“ The Direction of Social Reform.” Proceedings of Wisconsin 
Academy of Science and Arts, June, 1893. 

“ Relation of the Church to Social Reform.” Pp. 40. Bibliotheca 
Sacra, July, 1893. 

“The Independent Treasury System of the United States.” Pp. 
369. New York, 1893. 


Johns Hopkins University.—David I. Green has been elected to the 
position of Instructor in Soctal Science at Johns Hopkins University. 
He was born on February 4, 1864, at Independence, Allegany County, 
N. Y., and obtained his early education in the preparatory depart- 
ment of Alfred University. He then entered Alfred University, grad- 
nating with the degree of A.B. in 1885. The following year he spent 
in graduate work at the same university, obtaining in 1886, the degree 

+ See ANNALS, Vol. ill., p. 92. July, 1892 
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of A.M. During the two years 1888-90. he was Professor of Latin at — 
Alfred University. The next three years he devoted to post-graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University, receiving the degree of Ph. D. in 
June of the present year. Dr. Green is a member of the American 
Economic Association, the American Statistical Association and the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. He has published 
the following books and articles: 

“ The Causes of Interest.’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 
1891. 

“ Ethics and Economics.’ Sabbath Recorder, October, 1891. 

“Charities and Corrections?’ Pp.56. A chapter in a work on 
“Maryland : Its Resources and Institutions.” Baltimore, 1893. 

Eight Statistical Ckarts for exhibiting Maryland Charities at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Kansas Agricultural College —Francis Harding White has been 
appointed Professor of History and Political Science at the State 
Agricultural College, ct Manhattan, Kas. Professor White was born 
on October 9, 1862, at Attica, Wyoming County, N. Y. His early 
education was obtained in the public and private schools of Alex- 
andria, Va., and the public school of Attica, N. Y. He was prepared 
for college by a private tutor at Washington, D.C., and entered 

_ Princeton in the fall of 1883. He received the degree of A. B. from 
Princeton in 1887. During the following year (1887-88), he held a 
non-resident Fellowship in History at Princeton, and was at the same 
time Snperintendent of the Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society. In 
1888-89 he was Instructor in History and Constitutional Law at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. The next term, he was appointed 
professor in his former subjects, which position he occupied until the 
date of his present apprintment. In 1890, he received the degree of 
A. M. from his alma meter. Professor White isa member of the Kan- 
sas Academy of Science and of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. His published writings include: 

“ Transportation,” Article in Seventh Biennial Report of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture. 

“ Placing out New York Children in the West.” Charities Review, 
February, 1893. f 

Besides a number of short articles on political, economic and histori- 
cal topics in the Jadusirialtst during 188&-93. 


Kansas University.—Frank H. Hodder,* formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of American History and Civics at the University of Kansas, 


t See Anwars, Vol. iL, p. 265, November, 1891. 
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has been appointed Professor of American History and Constitutional 
Law at that university. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.—Charles F. A. Currier,* 
formerly Instructor in History and Political Science at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been made Assistant Professor 
of History at that institution. Professor Currier has recently pub- 
lished : 

“ Constitutional and Organic Laws of France, 1875-1889.” ‘Trans- 
lation with an historical introduction. Supplement to ANNALS oF 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, March, 1893. 


Trinity College.—Jerome Dowd has been appointed Instructor in 
Economics at Trinity College, N. C. Mr. Dowd was born on March 
18, 1864, at Carthage, Moore County, N.C. His early education was 
obtained in private schools at Charlotte, N. C. During the two years 
1876-78, he attended the Charlotte Military Institute. In 1879, he 
entered Trinity College, where he spent two years. In September, 
1882, he entered the employ of F. H. Leggett & Co., of New York, as 
bookkeeper, where he remained three years. In September, 1885, he 
was appointed chief deputy in’ the office of the collector of internal 
revenue of the Fifth North Carolina District. He resigned this posi- 
tion on December 1, 1888, and entered journalism, establishing a 
weekly paper called the Mecklenberg Times, at Charlotte, N. C. On 
July 1, of the present year, he sold this paper to accept the position 
at Trinity. Mr. Dowd is president of the North Carolina Press Asso- 
ciation and president of the Charlotte Literary and Debating Club. 

Mr. Dowd has written a series of connected editorials in the Meck- 
lenbery Times, which embody his political and economic views. 
He has also published: 

“Burr and Hamilton.’ A drama, 1884. 

“ Shall Clergymen be Politicians?” 1885. 

“ Sketches of Prominent Living North Carolinsans.”’ Pp. 320, 1888. 

“Sphere and Duties of the Editor?’ (Read before the North Caro- 
lina Press Association.) 1892. 


Wisconsin.—Last spring Victor Edwin Coffin was appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of European History at the University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Coffin was born at Mt. Stewart on Prince Edward’s Island, 
Canada, on April 23, 1864. His preparatory’education was obtained 
at Prince of Wales College, at Charlottestown, P. E. I. In 1882 he 
entered Dalhousie College, at Halifax, N. S., and graduated in 1887 
with the degree of A.B. His university education was obtained at 


3 Gee ANNALS, Vol. il, p 365, November, 1891. 
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Cornell University, where he studied trom 1889 to 1892, and at the 
Universities of Halle and Berlin, whee Le spent the past year. Last 
June he received the degree of Ph. D. from Cornell University. Dur- 
ing 1886-87 Mr. Coffin was Lecturer in English at the Cambridge 
House School, at Halifax. During 1888-89 he was Classical Master 
at Pantops Academy, Va., and the foliow:ng two years he was Instruc- 
tor in English and Lecturer in History at Cornell, 


William Amasa Scott,* formerly ass®tant Professor of Political 
Economy at Wisconsin University, has been made Associate Professor 
in that subject. In June, 1892, Professor Scott received the degree 
of Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins University. He has recently 
published : 

“ The Repudiation of State Debts.’ Po. 325. New York, 1893. 

“ Social Aspects of Pauperism and Crime.’ (Annual address before 
the Wisconsin State Conference of Charities and Corrections.) Pro- 
ceedings of the Society, 1893. 

CANADA. 

Toronto,— James Mavor was last year ep-pointed Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Constitutional History im the University of Toronto. 
He was born December 8, 1854, at Stren-eer, Wigtonshire, Scotland. 
He obtained his early education at the High School at Glasgow, and ,Ț 
studied at the University of Glasgow during 1874-1876. After leaving 
college he engaged in business, in which he continued until 1885, 
when he was appointed Editor for Scotlanc of Jndustries, a technical 
journal published in London, He reta-ned this position until 1892. 

In 1888 he was appointed a Universizy 4xtension Lecturer in con- 
nection with the Edinburgh and Glasgow Associations; the same 
year he was appointed Lecturer in Political Economy at the Glasgow 
Atheneum, and in 1889 he was appointel Professor of Political Econ- 
omy and Statistics at St Mungo’s Cclleze at Glasgow; he held 
this position until October, 1892, when he was called to the University 
of Toronto. 

Professor Mavor is a member of the British Economic Association ; 
of the American Statistical Association ; of the Canadian Institute ; 
of the Glasgow Philosophical Society (in which he has served as a 
member of the Council of the Economic Sec-ion for two years), and of 
the British Association {in which he was a member of the Committee 
of Section F for five or six years). 

Professor Mavor has published the following works: 

“ Wages and Wages Statistics.’ (Paper zead before British Asso- 
ciation at Bath, 1888.) Edinburgh, 1888. 


* See ANNALS, Vol. fi, p. 846. May, 1892. 
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“Economic History and Theory. Tables and Diagrama.” Pp. 36. 
Edinburgh, 1889. 

“The Scottish Railway Strike.—A History and Criticism.” 
Edinburgh, 1891. 

“ Iceland.—Sociological and other Notes.” (Read before the Glas- 
gow Philosophical Society.) Glasgow, 1891. 

“ The Call for Monetary Reform,” in collaboration with George 
Handasyde Dick. London, 1892. ' 

“ Report on Labor Colonies.” In conjunction with three other 
members of a commission appointed by the Conference of Glasgow 
Charities. Glasgow, 1892. 

“ Labor Colonies and other Social Studies.” Pp.200. London (in 
preparation). 

He has also written numerous articles and signed reviews in period- 
icals, the more important of which are as follows: 

“ The Trade Malaise.” National Review, January, 1888, 

“ The New Crusade.” Universal Review, December, 1890, 

“ Home Colonization.” Tinsley’s Magazine. 1891. 

“ The Scottish Railway Strike? Economic Journal, June, 1891. 

Article, “ Docks.” Dictionary of Political Economy, London, 1893. 

“ Relation of Economic Study to Public and Private Charity.” 
ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, July, 1893. 


GERMANY. 


Freiburg i. Br.—Dr. Schulze-Gavernitz,* who has for some years 
been privat-dozent at Leipzig, has accepted an Associate Professorship 
at Freiburg i. B. as successor to Professor v. Philippovich. 


ITALY. 


Naples.— Antonio Ciccone, Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Naples, died on May 2 of the present year. Professor 
Ciccone was born at Saviano, in the Province of Caserte, on February 
9, 1808. He was a Liberal in his views, and consequently suffered per- 
secution at the hands of the Bourbon police. After the annexation, he 
was elected Deputy to the Italian Parliament from the College of Nola. 
On January 29, 1863, he was appointed General Secretary of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. From October 23, 1868, 
to May 15, 1869, he held the position of Minister of Agriculture in 
the Cabinet presided over by Gen. Menabrea. On February 6, 1870, 
he was appointed Senator of the Realm. Professor Ciccone was a 
Doctor of Medicine and at the time of his death a member of the 


* See ANNALS, VoL il, p 109, July, 1891 
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Faculty of the Royal University at Naples. He was President of 
the Royal Institute at Naples for the Encouragement of Science and 
a member of the Royal Academy at Naples. 

His best known work is his ‘‘Principles of Political Economy,” 
3 vols., the third edition of which was published in 1882. 

In addition to several earlier works upon medical subjects he was 
author of the following : 

“Sulle codette. Lettera al Lambruschini.” 1856. 

U Essai historique, théorique et pratigue sur la muscardine ei sur les 
moyens d'en prévenir les ravages dans les magnaneries.”” 1857. 
(This work obtained a gold medal given by the Société impériale 
d'agriculture de Parts.) 

“Osservazioni critiche sugli ‘Studit intorno alle malaitie attuali del 
baco da seta’ del Quatrefage.” 1858; together with several other 
treatises upon the silk worm and its diseases. 

“Osservazioni sulle [stituztoni di credito fondiario.” 1863. 

` “Osservazioni sui principii fondamentali del sistema economico del 
Macleod.” 1872. 

“Del processo economico, intellettuale e sociale ; discorso inaugurale 
per Papertura degli studii nella Universita di Napoli”? 1874. 

“ Nota statistica sulia criminalità delle varie province del Regno.” 
1875. ‘ 

“La nuova scuola economica tedesca, delta socialismo della catiedra, 
c la sua introduzionein Italia.” 1876. 

“Della emancipazione della donna.” 1878. 

“Della miseria e delia carestia nei diferenti periodi di progresso 
sociale.” 1881. 

“Sulla legge proposta dal Ministro di agricoltura, industria e com- 
mercio sulle pensioni per (a vechiaia.” 1882. 

“Se la economia politica sia relta da leggi naiurali e costituisca 
una scienza da sè.” 1883. 

“Considerazioni sul valore d'uso e sul valore di scamòio.” 1884. 

Osservazioni sulla proposta di legge per la fondazione di una Cassa 
nazionale di pensione per gli operai”? 1884. ' 

“La questione sociale economica.’ 1884. (This work obtained the 
Ravizza prize at Milan.) 

“ Osservaztoni sulla legge del 13 gennaio 1887 sul credito agrario,” 
1887. 

“Se una Sociela ricca e civile possa sussistere senza la stituzione det 
Salario.” 1887. 

“Tt Salario.” 1891. 

InN accordance with our custom, we give below a list of the students 
in political and social science and allied sabjects on whom the degree 
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of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred at the close of or during the 
last academic year.* 


Cornell University—Albert Alexander Bird, Ph. B. Thesis: Zhe 
Theories of Reconstruction, 

William Fremont Brackman, A.B., B.D. Thesis: The Hawaiian 
Islands, a Study of Political and Social Development. 

Victor Edwin Coffin, A.B. The Province of Quebec, 1764-1774; a 
Study in English Colonial Government. 


Harvard University.—Evarts Boutell Greene, A. B., A.M. Thesis: 
The American Provincial Governor. 

Charles Luke Wells, A. B., D. B. Thesis: Zhe Public Local Courts 
of England, 1066-1307: Their Constitution, Functions and Altiributes. 


Illinois Wesleyan University——Grace Raymond Hebard, B. S., 
MLA, Thesis: Lamigration and Needed Ballot Reform. 


Johns Hopkins University.—Andrew Fuller Craven, A.B, LL. B. 
Thesis: History of Absolution and Individuality in Education. 

David I. Green, A. B., B. L., A.M. Thesis: Value and Its Meas- 
urement. 

George Henry Haynes, A.B. Thesis: History of Representation 
and Suffrage in Massachusetts, 1620-91. 

Charles Downer Hazen, A.B. Thesis: The French Revolution as 
Seen by Contemporary Americans, 

Frank Irving Herriott, A. B., A.M. Thesis: Sir William Temple 
on the Origin and Nature af Government. 

James Alton James, B.I. Thesis: English Institutions and the 
American Indians. 

Henry Read McIlwaine, A.B. Thesis: The Struggle of Protestant 
Dissenters for Religious Toleration in Virginia, 

Colyer Meriwether, A.B. Thesis: History of Higher Education in 
South Carolina, wrth a Sketch of the Free School System. 

Lucius Salisbury Merriam, B. S. Thesis: 7heory of Final Utility 
in Its Relation to Money and the Standard of Deferred Payments. 


University of the City of New York.—Anson Phelps Atterbury, A. B. 
Thesis: Present Social Condttions in Norway. 

Edward Mark Deems, A. B., A.M. Thesis: Ghost Theory of the 
Origin of Religion. 

Wm. Daniel Grant, A.B. Thesis: Agnosticism. 

Robert Blair Keyser, A. B., A. M., LL. B. Thesis: Zhe Philosophy 
of David Hume. 

* See ANNALS, Vol. L, p 293, for Academic Year, 1889-90; Vol IL, p. 253, for 
1890-91 , Vol, IL, p. 241, for 1891-92. 
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Benjamin Franklin Kidder, A. B., A. M., Ph.D. Thesis: The Cene- 
sis of Monotheism., 

Wm. Hulit Lawrence, A. B. A.M. Thesis: Jnfluence of the Gerinan 
on the Scottish Philosophy. 

Henry Theodore McEwen, A. B. Thesis: God in Human Thought. 

John J. McNulty, B.S., M.S. Thesis: Influence of Economic Ideas 
on English Political Development. 
~ Rockwood MacQuesten, A. B., A.M. Thesis: Higher Criticism 
and Ouigrowth of Spinozism. 

Lindsay Parker, A.M. Thesis: Gautama Buddha and Jesus Christ 
as Moral Teachers. 

Daniel Redmon, A.B. Thesis: Monism a Philosophic Tendency. 

University of Wisconsin.—Kate Asaphine Everest, M.A. Thesis: 
German Immigration Into Wisconsin, 

David Kinley, A.B. Thesis: The Independent Treasury. 

University of Wooster—Frank F. Harding, A.M. Thesis: Tenden- 
cies of Municipal Government in the United States. 

James Maclaughlan, A.M. Thesis: Compulsory Education, 

John C. Scott, A.M. Thesis: Limitations of the Power of the 
State. 

G. J. Smith, A.M. Thesis: Theory of Progress. 





For the academic year 1893-94, appointments to fellowships and 
post graduate scholarships have been made in our leading institutions 
as follows: 

Amherst College.—Roswell Dwight Hitchcock Memorial Feliow- 
ship, Herbert Percival Gallinger, A. B. 

Bryn Mawr College.—Fellowship in History, Jane Louise Brow- 
nell, A. B. 

Chicago University — University Feliowships in History, Ralph C. H. 
Catteral, A. B., and James Westfall Thompson, A. B.; in Social Science, 
W. I. Thomas; in Political Science, Madeline Wallin, L. B., Ph. M., 
and William Craig Wilcox, A. B., A. M.; in Political Economy, Henry 
K. White, A. B., A. M., and Ambrose P. Winston, A. B.: University 
Honorary Fellowship in Political Economy, John Wilson Million, 
A. B., A M. ; in. Fohtical Science, George Tuneil, S. B., and Helen 
Honor Tunniclif, A. B.; in Social Science, George E. Vincent, A. 
B.: Armour Crane Fellowship in Political Economy, Robert F. 
Hoxie, Ph. B.: Fellowship in History Offered by the Women of 
Chicago, Cora B. Start, A. B., A. M. 

Cornell University.—/eHowship in American History, Harry Joseph 
Walter, Ph. B.; Fellowships in Political Economy and Finance, Frank 
Honoré Gerrodette, A. M., and Emory Myers Wilson, Ph. B.; President 
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z 
White Fellowships in Modern History, Ulysses Grant Weatherly, 
A. B., in Political and Social Science, Albert Alexander Bird, Ph. D. 

Towa State University.—Fellowship in History, Wm. T. Chautland, 
Ph. B. 

Harvard University.—Harris Fellowship in History, Evarts Bou- 
tell Greene, A. B., A. M., Ph. D. ; Morgan Fellowship in History and 
Political Science, David Frank Houston, A. B., A. M.; Ozias Goodwin 
Fellowship in Constitutional Law, George Daniel Hammond, A.B.; 
Henry Lee Fellowship in Polstical Economy, George de Virtue, A. B., 
A.M.; Paine Fellowship in Social Science, Carlos Carleton Closson, 
A.B., A. M. ; Thayer Scholarship in History and Economics, Marshall 
Steward Brown, Ph. B., and Albert Hart Sanford, L. B.; Toppan Schol- 
arship in Economics, Gay Stevens Callendar, A.B.; University Scholar- 
ship in Economics, Howard Hamblet Cook, A. B.; in Political Science, 
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Étude sur la Politique de V Empereur Frédéric II. en Allemagne et 
sur les Transformations dela Constitution allemande dans la pre- 
mire moitié du XIITe. Stecie. Par GRORGES BLONDEL. Pp. xlvi. 
440. Paris: Picard et Fils, 1892. 

The time has gone by when Americen students of history and polit- 
ical science must restrict themselves to German universities in their 
search for further knowledge and inspiration ; American scholars and 
teachers are beginning to acknowledge that France and Italy have 
claims to recognition as well as Germany and Austria. The strides 
made by France during the last twenty years in higher education are 
so enormous that she bids fair sooa to outstrip her Eastern rival. It 
is a pleasure to call the attention of the readers of the ANNALS to one 
of the most brilliant of these younger scholars, M. Georges Blondel, 
doctor of law and of letters, and professor in the legal faculty of 
Lyons, 

In the present work the author has made an exhaustive examination 
of the sources and of modern historians, and as a result presents in at- 
tractive and thorough manner a philoszphical study of the transitional 
period which preceded the new era marked by the weakness of the 
central government. Only a brief sketch of the political history of 
the reign is given; the main topics teated are the Royal Power, 
Fendalism, Relations with the Church, Condition and Treatment of 
` the Cities, and Rural Classes. 

This piece of work has been so well done that the carrying out of 
Professor Blondel’s larger undertaking, in which this volume forms a 
part, will be awaited with eagerness and confidence; he purposes to 
compare the constitutional history of France and of Germany, showing 
how and why these two countries, both sprung from the Carolingian 
Empire, have followed such different Gcurses and developed such dif- 
ferent institutions from origins so nearly identical. © F. A. C. 

Mass. Inst. of Technology. s 
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A Hislory of the Theories of Production and Distribution in English 
Political Economy from 1776 to 1848. By EDWIN CANNAN. Pp. 
410. London: Percival & Co. 1893. 

The history of economic theories has been, up to the present time, 
almost a blank. While we have had for more than a generation a 
vigorous historical school, its members have devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to economic history, and have not done that work in the 
history of economic theory which might justly have been expected 
of them. For many reasons they should be classed as theorists rather 
than as historians, because they have tried to displace, or, at least, to 
revise the accepted theories by means of the material which historical 
studies furnish. The result has been that the controversies between 
the two schools over the relative claims of the inductive and deduc- 
tive methods have absorbed attention which might have been given 
with great profit to the causes and conditions underlying the doctrines 
which deductive thinkers have been so willing to defend. 

In one important respect the rise of the historical school has delayed 
the study of the history of economic doctrine, and has helped to 
obscure the historical relation in which the great economists stood 
to one another. The indiscriminate attacks which the historical 
economists made on the earlier deductive writers has caused the de- 
fenders of deductive theories to interpret these earlier writers as 
though their ideas and doctrines were fully developed and in complete 
harmony with the accepted theories of the present time. So long as 
it was felt that the defence must be wholly on logical grounds it was 
a good excuse for reading into these writers modern ideas that could 
be logically defended. It has, therefore, become the fashion to main- 
tain that the early writers, especially Ricardo, saw clearly the full 
import of the doctrines associated with their names, and that any 
seeming obscurity of thought was due to careless expression or to 
other formal causes. 

It is fortunate for the science that the definite lines which separated 
the two schools have of late beer broken down, and that discussions 
of method have lost much of their interest. Historical writers are 
making greater use of theory and deductive thinkers are beginning 
to absorb a little of the historical spirit. Therefore, a book on the 
history of economic theories appears at an auspicious time and Mr. 
Cannan deserves great credit, both for seeing that the time for sucha 
book had come and for the happy manner in which he has done the 
work he has undertaken. 

The results show that he wasewell fitted for the task. He hasa keen 
appreciation of economic theory and an ability to discuss its fine 
points with vigor and acuteness. He has a respect and admiration 
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for the great masters of the science which makes him generous in his 
estimates of their work. His historical instincts enable him to see the 
many stages through which each of the great theories has gone and 
the part that each writer has played in its development. He is also 
free from those tendencies, so marked in many economists, to make 
the discussion of earlier writers of such a character that it will throw 
light on the controversies of the present day. Apparently, Mr. 
Cannan has no favorite theories, nor even any lessons or inferences 
which he desires to impress. 

‘To my mind the fifth chapter is the best of the book. It traces the 
rise of those doctrines to which the names of Malthus and Ricardo 
are attached, and shows clearly the connection between the polixcs 
and economics of that important period. Both tke law of population 
and of diminishing returns are traced to the concrete conditions in 
English social history out of which they arose. Malthus and Ricardo 
were not mere followers of Adam Smith and interpreters of his doc- 
trines; their interest lay in practical affairs, and, without that series 
of remarkable events which happened between the time of Adam 
Smith and their own, the peculiar development of English economics 
in the early part of this century could not have taken place. The 
concrete way in which Malthus and Ricardo thought and wrote; the 
manner in which they expanded particular propositions into general 
laws, and also the national character of the system of economics to 
which their names are attached, can be clearly seen by any careful 
reader of thischapter. The mythical Malthus and Ricardo disappear, 
but the real men show characteristics waich make them more worthy 
of admiration than the false idols of the ordinary textbook. 

The only part of the book which I ari inclined to criticise is Chap- 
ter VIIL, on ‘‘Distribution Proper.” It seems to me that an unhis- 
torical character is given to much of the discussion by the assumption 
that the early economists really made distribution the leading problem 
of political economy, and that they had clearly in mind the distinc-, 
tions that lie at the basis of our present theories of distribution, Rent, 
wages and profits are now consciously correlated and we think of the 
general problem of distribution in the form of the equation: Pro- 
duce = Rent + Wages — Profits. Mr. Cannan assumes that the earlier 
economists thought of the problem in this form, while in fact the 
formula is the result of a century of discussion. During the greater 
part of the time the theory of distribution was only a subordinate 
problem, and for this reason the great economists did not separate it 
from other problems in which their interest was greater. They thus 
failed to think of produce as one fund, to be divided into definite 
shares, but discussed first, wages, then profits, then rent, as particular 
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portions of other problems. Wages was thought of in connection 
with problems of subsistence, capital and population, while profits 
and rent were parts of the net proceeds of industry. ‘The early econ- 
omists had two distinct funds in mind, the stock on hand at the begin- 
ning of an industrial period, and the produce on hand at the end of 
the period. Wages was a part of the stock at the beginning ; profits 
and rent are the net proceeds left at the end, when the legitimate ex- 
penses of production had been met. This concept of production kept 
the economists from thinking of one fund of which wages, profits and 
rents are parts. So long as the subsistence theory of wages or the 
wage fund theory was accepted, this concept continued and the source 
of wages was another fund from that out of which profits and rent 
came. Only after the displacement of the wage fund theory by the 
produce theory of wages did the fund from which wages came, become 
the same as that from which profits and rent were drawn. ‘Then the 
equation, Produce == Rent -+ Wages + Profits, had a meaning which 
it could not have to earlier writers who made wages a part of the stock 
of society instead of a part of its produce. 

Mr. Cannan makes use of two quotations from Ricardo to show that 
the latter recognized that the produce of industry is one fund, made 
up of rent, profits and wages. One is from the first paragraphs of the 
preface of Ricardo’s “ Political Economy,” and the other is from the 
last section of the first chapter. I have elsewhere sought to explain 
the origin of these paragraphs of the preface,* and I believe they 
were an afterthought, or, perhaps, inspired by James Mill, who has 
done so much to systematize the arguments of Ricardo. 

Prefaces and titles are poor places to determine the contents of 
books. Mr. Cannan recognizes this in his treatment of Adam Smith. 

“To account,” he says,t “for distribution occupying so subordinate 
a place in the body of the book and so prominent a one in the title, 
we may perhaps be allowed to conjecture that in all probability the 
book existed in a fairly complete form before Adam Smith became 
acquainted with the physiocratic doctrine. When this happened, ke 
may well have thought that his theory of prices and his observations 
on wages, profit and rent, made a very good theory of what the physio- 
crats called ‘distribution,’ and thus have been led to affix the present 
title of the book, and to interlope the passage about the whole produce 
being parceled out and distributed as wages, profit and rent.” 

What is highly probable in the case of Adam Smith is an undoubted 
fact in the case of Ricardo. He knew nothing of the theory of rent 
until long after he had worked out his theories of profits and value, 


* “The Interpretation of Ricardo” Quarties ly Journal of Economics, April, 1893, 
TP. 188. 
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When lie heard of the law of rent from Malthus, he did not incor- 
porate it as co-ordinate with his other theories, but contented himself 
with showing that the law of rent did not affect the doctrines based 
upon these earlier thearies. Aside from this, he merely affixed a few 
sentences to his preface and left the problem of distribution proper ir in 
as incomplete state as did Adam Smith. 

In his second quotation from Ricardo, I think that Mr. Cannan is 
hardly fair. The reader would suppose, from his use of it, that it 
is taken from Ricardo's discussion of distribution. It is, in fact, 
taken from the closing section of the chapter on “ Value,” in which 
Ricardo merely desires to show that changes in the value of money 
do not affect the rate of profit, while changes in the cost of produc- 
tion do affect profits, Here, as an illustration, rent is incidentally 
correlated with profits and wages. The context, however, clearly 
shows that the statement is accidental and not for the purpose of 
establishing a principle. 

This interpretation becomes evident from the change in the text 
from the first to the third edition. In the first edition, Ricardo says, 
“It is according to the division of the whole produce of the land aad 
labor of the countsy* between the three classes—landlords, capitalists 
and laborers, that we ere to judge of reat, profit and wages.” In the 
third edition, however, he says, “It is according to the division of tae 
produce of the land of any particular farm between the three classes 
of landlord, capitalist and laborer that we are to judge of the rise or 
Jall of rent, profit and weges.” The firs: statement seems to formulate 
a general principle, but the revised statement shows clearly that he 
merely meant to say that the produce of certain farms was divided 
into three shares. Notice also that he changes ‘‘judge of rent, profit 
and wages” to “judge of the rise or fail of rent, profit and wages,” 
This revision shows that he was not thinking of a single fund from 
which rent, profits and wages are teken, but merely of the rates of 
variation of the three factors in distribution. 

The fact is that Ricardo had no suck formula in mind as Produce = 
Rent + Profits +- Wages. What seems to be a theory of distribution 
_ is, in reality, a part of his theory of prosperity. Both Ricardo and 
Malthus, as Mr. Cannan also points cut, were practical in their aims. . 
Ricardo wished to determine why the people of England were not 
prosperous in his day. He was not thinking of a fund which was to 
be divided between certain classes, but of the conditions of national 
prosperity. He thoroughly believed thet this prosperity depended 
upon the rate of profit. He thought that capital was the fundamental 
requisite of production, the most slowly increasing factor. The growth 

* The italics are mine. 
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of capital depended on the rate of profit, and hence the necessity of 
high profits for a rapid increase of capital and for national prosperity. 
Profits are cut down by the growth of rent and the consequent rise of 
wages through which prosperity is checked. This line of reasoning 
is not a theory of distribution, although later economists have easily 
created such a theory from it by certain changes foreign to the thought 
of Ricardo and to the other economists of his day. 

In reality, J. S. Mill makes the beginning of a real theory of dis- 
tribution, when he says that the laws of production are physical and 
those of distribution are social. This statement recognizes the fact 
that the produce of industry is a fund in the possession of society to 
be divided as its institutions may determine. The theory, however, 
ouly became complete when the wage fund theory broke down and 
economists recognized that wages were paid from the produce of indus- 
try and not from capital, From this time the unity of all produce 
was recognized and the theory of distribution became distinct from 
the other parts of economics to which it was formerly subordinate. 

The theory of distribution in the sense in which Mr. Cannan uses 
the term in Chapter VIIL, is not a part of the period of which he 
treats. The only theory of distribution of which the earlier economists. 
were conscious is what he terms “ pseudo-distribution ”’ and discusses 
in the seventh chapter. 

Mr. Cannan has produced a thoroughly good book—one that is 
indispensable to every student who desires to know under what con- 
ditions the great economists thought and wrote, He has filled an im- 
portant gap in economic literature and has turned the attention of 
economists to a long neglected field. It1s to be hoped that the success 
of this book will inspire some one to give us as good an account of 
the concrete conditions out of which the economics of Adam Smith 
arose, as Mr. Cannan has given of the Ricardian economics 


SmoN N. Parren, 
Untve: sity of Pennsylvania. 





The Law of the Canadian Constitution. By W. H. P. CLEMENT. Pp. 
xxii, 672. Toronto: Carswell & Co. 1892, 
For the ordinary reader and general student this work will not serve 
so good a purpose as Bourinot’s ‘‘ Parliamentary Procedure and Prac- 
“tice,” but to those who are so fortunate as to have had some training 
in the legal side of history and government, Mr. Clement’s volume 
will prove a most valuable supplement to Bourinot. The great merit 
of this book, taken as a whole, is the large space given to extracts 
from decisions of the courts; and while Mr. Clement does not always 
escape the danger into which even such distinguished jurists and 
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writers as Cooley and Hare sometimes fall, of mistaking dictum for 
decision, at the same time his references and quotations are usually so 
` fall that the careful student can detect such occasional slips Legal 
opinions are certainly not light aud sasy reading, but a close study of 
them will amply repay all effort thus expended, and will reveal the 
true scope and meaning of the constitution a thousand times more 
accurately than a mere study of the text can ever do. : 

The first chapter of this book is decidedly the poorest, although it 
should have been the best, for it is an attempt to compare the Cana- 
dian system with the systems of other countries, particularly the 
United Kingdom and the United States. In this single chapter the 
reader will perhaps question more assertions and theories than in all 
the remaining chapters cogether. The second and third chapters are 
devoted to a rapid survey cf the pre-confederation period; then follow 
half a dozen chapters on the relations cf Cenada to the mother country ; 
finally, about two-thirds of the boox are occupied with a consideration 
of internal government of the colony. The author takes up the lead- 
ing features of the Canadian government topically, and also exhaus- 
tively examines the British North America Act of 1867, section by 
section; in both methcds he wisely draws liberally upon judicial 
opinions to support his own views. 

One must not lose sight of the fact that this is a legal and nota 
political treatise; Mr. Clement seems to recognize that the general 
reader may forget this, and accordingly he constantly distinguishes 
between the conventions and the law of the constitution, herein profit- 
ing largely from Professor Dicey’s remarkable lectures, The Cana- 
dian constitution seeks to establish a federal government that shall be 
free from those uncertainties of the Urited States constitution, which 
required in the end a civil war for their settlement; the American 
student cannot, therefore, do better than to begin with such books as 
those by Bourinot and Clement, and then go on to the worksto which 
these admirable volumes will introduce him. G EF. A.C. 

Mass. Insi of Technology. 





Les Origines de Pancienns France. Par JACQUES FLACH. X", et XI°. 
Siècles, Vol. II. Les Origines Communales, la Féodalite et la 
Chevalerie. Pp. 584. Paris: Larose et Forcel. 1893. 

In the first volume of this series M. Flach has treated of “Le 
Régime Seigneurial,” or the dissolution of society in France in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, This volume he entitles ‘‘ La Reconsti- 
tution de la Société,’ and in it he discrsses three of the elements (in 
the recoustruction. The other two—royalty and the church—are 
left for the succeeding volume. The common basis of the communes, 
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feudalism and chivalry, the author finds in the family relation. In 
each of these the persons are reciprocally bound together by member- 
ship in a real or fictitious family and all the instıtutions take their rise 
from the two principles of love and hatred. 

In his preface the author says, ‘‘ Feudalism has always been consid- 
ered as an organic whole. . . . The historians have attempted to 
describe the essential principles of this government, then to show it 
in action. In order to doit, they have taken their documents from all 
sides, from all ages, from the ninth to the fifteenth centuries. Finally, 
they have constructed a very complete, well-organized ‘legal system, 
which has but one fault; it never existed. My objective is different. 
I do not attempt to conceive of a theoretical and abstract organization, 
I attempt to portray a concrete and living society, the society which 
inhabited France in the tenth and eleventh centuries.’’ With thisend 
in view he has utilized especially the cartularies and the older ‘‘ chan- 
sons de geste,”’ which depict so accurately the life of the people and 
which have been comparatively neglected. 

The germs of the rural communes M. Flach finds ın the villages 
which existed alike in Gaul—Celtic and Roman—and in Germany 
before the invasion. He antagonizes successfully Fustel de Coulanges’ 
view that there were very few villages in Frankish Gaul. In a single 
one of the seventeen provinces the names of thirty-seven villages are 
found in Gregory of Tours. These villages were never destroyed, but, 
like the “villae,” from the need of protection or the usurpation of the 
nobles, were joined to the great domains which grew up under the 
Carolingians. When the destructive force of invasions by Saracens, 
Normans and Huns was added to the constant private wars, it was an 
impossibility to protect these domains and they became dismembered 
to the advantage of the villages. The latter gradually became free 
rural communes by affranchisement, by compact with their lords or 
by ‘‘ participation in this great wave of progress which is called the 
communal movement.” i 

More than a third of the volume is given to the discussion of urban 
communes. The general theories which scholars have held are dis- 
cussed and rejected partially or wholly. M. Flach does not believe at 
all in the persistence of the Roman elements. Owing to the vicissi- 
tudes of the ninth and tenth centuries he thinks the cities were almost 
entirely destroyed and their economic life had to begin again. He 
considers that the cities of the middle ages grew up about the castles 
and monasteries, by transformation from villages, or by new founda- 
tion. His chapters on the “Aspect of Cities,” the “ Condition of the 
Population,” and the “ Division of Authority ” are very suggestive. 

The most interesting part of the book is the section on feudalism. 
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The author rejects entirely the theory that it was based, primarily, on 
the relation to the land. He considers the fendal tie a personal rela- 
tion, based upon the family. The comeitatus, described by ‘Tacitus, is 
reproduced in the Scandinavian fraterrities and is pictured in Beowulf, 
it continued under the Merovingians, who had their antrustions ; it 
survived in the “sazsnie’? and other forms in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. During all this time the -elation was wholly personal. 
The followers frequertly held no land and always received pay. The 
meaning of ‘“‘/eodum’’ in the ninth century was pay. Only in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, by various influences—among which 
the rigid system of the church was the most prominent—feudalism 
became crystallized and was based on the relation tothe land. His- 
jorians have been misled by consultirg mainly ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, which represent only the practice of the church. Such very 
briefly is the argument, which is suppored chiefly by quotations from 
the chansons, although the chronicles and cartularies are also made 
to give their testimony. i 

Chivalry is summed up in sixteen pages. This the author considers 
the centre of gravity of the three elements in the feudal lordshipsp— 
kinship, maisnte and vassalism. The most interesting point is his 
proof that the chevaliers in the earlier centuries were not at all chiv- 
alrous in the modern sense of the werd. Chivalry was developed 
principally by the influence of the troubadonrs. ‘A poetic ideal was 
created and from poetry descended into che daily life.” 

Whether we accept M. Flach’s conclrsions or not, this volume is 
suggestive and very valuable for its nozes, The greater part of the 
book consists of quotations from the cartularies and chansons. Of 
the latter the author furnishes a bibliog-aplry containing about fifty 
titles. ‘This book is necessarily controversial, but very fair. M. Flach 
has accomplished the purpose, which he states, ‘‘ At least the work is 
sure to leave behind it instead of a thecry which it is necessary to 
adopt or combat, a picture of which the sources have furnished all the 
details, and of which it will be easy at any time to retouch the tints, to 
remedy the defects and to redraw the lines. Such is my desire, If it 
is too modest, I shall atzain my end, if it is too high, others will 
accomplish it.” D. C. MUNRO. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Studies in the Civil, Social and Ecclesiastical History of Early Mary- 
land. By REV. THRODORE C, GAMBRALL, A. M., D. D. Pp. vii, 240. 
New York: T. Whittaker. 1893. 

These ten lectures undertake to give a general view of the colonial 
life of Maryland. The author does not claim to write exhaustively, 
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but touches in a popular way on the main points of interest from the 
beginning of the colonization of America to the Revolution. The 
studies are rather in civil and ecclesiastical than in social history. 
One lecture is given to the colonial ‘charters in general, another to the 
charter of Maryland, another æ the ‘‘ Act Concerning Religion ” of 
1649. ‘There is nowhere an attempt to depict the people of the colony 
as they busied themselves about their agriculture, their trading, their 
social and religious concerns. 

Religious toleration was the distinctive feature of the Maryland 
colony, and Dr. Gambrall accounts for it entirely on grounds of politi- 
cal necessity, and as being the only means within the power of Lord 
Baltimore for protecting the Roman Catholics of the province from 
the Protestant majority. While so much pains is taken to emphasize 
the preponderance of Protestants, the fact should also be stated, as 
established by Davis, that they did not have a majority in the assembly 
of 1649. The establishment of the Anglican church in 1692 is com- 
mended. This may have been a wise policy, but it is a somewhat 
unusual use of language to say that “it was in no degree a state 
church’’ that was thus established, although ‘‘the state provided 
maintenance” and appointed ministers. 

The arrangement of the material might have been better. Repeti- 
tions are not infrequent, as of the statement that Lord Baltimore 
estimated the dissenters to be three-fourths of the population, which 
occurs three times. The omission of slavery, save in a casual refer- 
ence, is a serious one, even if accidental. It was certainly an institu- 
tion more important than the ducking-stool and other subjects included 
in the entertaining collection of “Odds and Ends of Legislation ” 
which forms the concluding lecture. The index, also, is carelessly 
compiled, the alphabetic arrangement not being carried beyond the 
initial letters of the titles. 

The Puritans, whether in England, Virginia or Massachusetts, the 
author treats with scant respect, not to say with scanty information, 
To them he fails to accord the privilege of being judged by the 
standards of their own times, though he has proclaimed it as one 
of the main objects of his work to apply this canon to all. It should 
be said that he has accomplished this object much better in reference 
to other classes of men. R. C. CHAPIN. 

Beloit College, 
Epochs of American History, edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART; 

The Colonies, 1492-1750, REUBEN G. THWAITES. Pp. 301 ; Formation 

of the Union, 1750-1829, ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. Pp. 278; Divi- 

sion and Reunion, 7829-1889, WOODROW WILSON. Pp. 326. New 

York. Longmans, Green & Co, 1891-93. 

Students of American history welcome the completion of the series 
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of three books which ave included in the Epochs of American History 
that Professor Hart has been editing, a volume a year, since 189r. 
The editor declares that the object of the series is to ‘‘ show the main 
causes for the foundation of the colonies, for the formation of the 
Union, and for the triumph of that Unior over disintegrating ten- 
dencies. To make clear the development of ideas and institutions 
from epoch to epoch,—this is the aim of the authors and the editor.” 
In order to accomplish this, “detail . . . has been sacrificed to 
a more thorough treatment of the broad outlines, while ‘events are 
considered as evidences of tendencies and principles.” The books are 
written for the perusal of the general reader and for use with classes, 
Each volume is divided into chapters of convenient length and con- 
tains valuable bibliographical references for zhe assistance of students 
in advanced study. 

The three authors are men well-equipped for the work they have 
done. Mr. Thwaites, who has been for many years Secretary of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, has made good use of his ample 
opportunities to study the Indians and the colonial life of the North. 
west, that region where French and English colonization came together 
and struggled for supremacy. Professor Hart, of Harvard, writes on 
the period to which he has given most study; while Professor Wilson 
treats the period with which his study in the preparation of his works, 
“Congressional Government” and “The State,” and his lectures on 
administration have made him familiar. It is fitting that the author 
of The Colonies should be a man of the Northwest, the author of the 
Formation of the Union a New Englander, and the author of Divi- 
sion and Reunion a man of Southern birth and of both Northern and 
Southern education. 

The authors of the Epochs of American History have accomplished 
the object they had in view. The details, particularly in the volumes 
by Professors Hart and Wilson, are few and the development of ideas 
and institutions is clearly outlined. In dealing with causes, economic 
forces are rightly given large emphasis This constitutes one of the 
strongest features of the series, and to have given economic conditions 
still more central place in the treatment as a whole would have added 
to the merits of the work, From the contact of a modern people with 
its economic environment result those institutions with which the his- 
tory of a modern nation is concerned. Modern peoples differ among 
each other, have developed under different economic conditions, If 
the inherited characteristics of a people be known, and the conditions 
of its environment be understood, then, and only then, can its history 
be intelligently written. Furthermore, the latter of these two forces 
determining the history of a nation is the stronger; differences in 
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the inherited institutions of two peoples or colonies can be more easily 
outgrown when the two have like environment than can a simi- 
larity of institutions be maintained under different economic condi- 
tions. Thus, Professor Hart, speaking of England and the Colonies, 
says: ‘‘Beginning at the time of colonization with substantially the 
same principles of liberty and government, the two regions developed 
under circumstances so different that, at the end of a century anda 
half, they were as different from each other as from their prototype.” 
That the distance of the colonies from the governing country accounts 
for the retention of the executive veto power in America, that the 
frontier life of the colonies caused local government to develop, that 
abundance of land accessible to all prevented the growth of a strong 
aristocracy, these are but a few illustrations of the truth of the propo- 
sition. Both Professor Hart and Professor Wilson have, at least, 
‘clearly indicated the economic forces which gave direction to the 
development of the banking system of the United States, the tariff, 
internal improvements, and slavery. 

Each of the three books is strong in different ways. Mr. Thwaites 
is at his best in his three chapters describing the social and industrial 
life of the Southern, the Middle and New England colonies. - Pro- 
fessor Hart is skillful in the grouping of his material, and especially 
clear in his analysis of the evolution of the federal government. 
Professor Wilson’s portrait of Andrew Jackson is drawn with masterly 
hand; but the strongest feature of his book is the treatment given 
slavery. Professor Wilson’s juristic and economic studies here stand 
lum in good stead. He has, however, it seems to me, over-emphasized 
the static character of Southern industrial life previous to the war. 
“The existence of slavery in the South,” he says, “fixed classes 
there in a hard crystallization and rendered it impossible that the 
industrial revolution [1829-41], elsewhere working changes so pro- 
found, should materially affect the structure of her own society.” 
This is too strong a statement; the South had changed. The Virginia 
of 1850 differed industrially from the Virginia of 1750. 

Each author has written from his own point of view and the editor 
has made no attempt to reconcile differences of opinion. Thus we 
find Professor Wilson and Professor Hart differing upon so important 
a question as the essential nature of the government established at 
the adoption of the constitution. The work, however, possesses 
greater value, because of the fact that three men instead of one have 
passed independent judgment. The work is edited in the true spirit, 
and each author has succeeded in giving a better outline of our 
national development and of the motive forces of American civiliza- 
tion than had before been presented to readers and students of 
American history. E. R. J. 
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The French War and the Revolution. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN 
SLOANE, PH. D., L. H. D. Pp. 409. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1893. à 

Nuliification, Secession, Webster's Argument and the Kentucky Reso- 
lutions, considered in reference to ihe Constitution and Historically. 
By CALEB WILLIAM LORING. Pp. 171. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1893. 

Contemporaneously with the appearance of the last volume of 
the “ Epochs of American History,” Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s “ Division 
and Reunion,” appears Dr. Sloane’s work on the ‘‘ French War and 
the Revolution,” the second in a series of four volumes, entitled 
“The American History Series,’ now issuing from the press of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The first, which covered the colonial era, 
was from the pen of the veteran historian, Dr. George P. Fisher, 
of Yale. The author of the volume under review is a well-known 
teacher at Princeton. The volume on the adoption of the constitn- 
tion and the subsequent national consolidation is being written by 
General Francis A, Walker, whose study of our financial history 
gives him a clear title to the making of this book. The last period, 
from 1815 to the end of the reconstruction, will be treated by Pro- 
fessor John W. Burgess, of Coluribia College. 

Dr. Hart’s recent work on the “Formation of the Union,” in the 
Epoch Series, deals with the period from 1750 to 1815. Dr. Sloane 
concerns himself only with the two wars of which the years 1756 
and 1783 form the extreme limits. Viewed from the political 
standpoint, Dr. Hart’s period seems more sure to possess unity than 
Dr. Sloane’s shorter epoch. The peace of 1783 nominally but not 
actnally closed the struggle for freedom from European complica- 
tions. It was not until 1815 that complete independence came 
and that—to quote Mr. Henry Adams—‘‘ Americans ceased to doubt 
the path they were to follow.” 

Dr. Sloane’s aim is “to present a reasoned account of all the 
facts.” ‘To this ideal we owe a pleasing and, not infrequently, elo- 
quent summary of twice-told tales, The struggle on the Plains of 
Abraham and the hard-earned victories of the Revolution are narrated 
so vividly as to hold the attention even cf students long familiar with 
this chapter of our history. 

The author finds a unity in his period through the co-operation 
of the colonies in the struggle against parliamentary government. 
His reasoning in this regard is logical enough because he is wedded 
to the common conception of American nationality as born in the 
second Continental Congress. That Congress, he believes, held up 
the mirror of nationality for all, ‘‘though Dickinson and his friends 
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could not, or would not, see the brightening reflection of a new 
personality among nations.” Zealous to establish the thesis that sov- 
ereignty was transferred in a moment from the English Parliament 
to the Continental Congress, Dr. Sloane appears to assume that nation- 
ality and congressional government were born ina day. He even lets 
us believe that the adjective federal isthe synonym instead of the 
antonym of confederate. This is no heresy, however, for many dis- 
tinguished predecessors, including Dr. Hart, are not far from the 
conception of an instantaneous generation of the nation; and it is 
only among some of the younger historical investigators that another 
and different view has found a hearty welcome. 

The book is supplied with good maps and a helpful index. Dr. 
Sloane has prepared a genealogical table and in an appendix gives us 
a brief essay on the bibliography. His reading references would be 
more helpful, however, if, like Dr. Hart, he had indicated at the 
beginning of each chapter the general and special histories and the 
original sources—with the proper pages. Dr. Hart too, breaks up his 
chapters into sections and thus precipitates the social, economic, polit- 
ical and military histories, which in Dr. Sloane’s volume are held in a 
solution more palatable perhaps than their elements to the general 
reader. These criticisms, if they be such, apply rather to the whole 
series than to the volume by Dr. Sloane, who doubtless had no option 
in respect of the general plan. 

The reader of the “French War and the Revolution ” will see more 
clearly the European background of American history, and the move- 
ments of contemporary speculation abroad; though it'is doubtful 
whether he will have a clearer view of the effects of that speculation 
upon American thinkers and theories. The author excels in describ- 
ing the religious causes of the American Revolution, and its effect 
upon Europe. ‘The significance in European politics of the French 
alliance of 1778, is presented with great cleverness in a single chapter. 
No less interesting, probably more important for Americana, is the 
chapter on the ‘Peace of Versailles,” in which Vergennes’ desire to 
make America independent of England, but dependent for all time on 
France, is shown up in its true light. Jay, Adams and Franklin are 
not robbed of the glory of concluding this peace, nor is the contribu- 
tion thereto of the battle of Yorktown overlooked, At the same time, 
Dr. Sloane points out that behind all those causes a mighty flood-tide 
“ of the liberal and just views held by most Americans and many influ- 
ential Englishmen,” was already sweeping down upon ‘‘the wrecks 
and derelicts of both mediseval aristocracy and modern absolutism.” 

The author has so sprinkled his pages with pronouns that it is some- 
times necessary—as, for instance, on pages 355 and 360—to reread a 
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passage in order to catch its meaning. More than one economic 
student will not consent without a murmur, to the use of “‘incontro- 
vertible ” on page 208. Aside from these defects, the style of the book 
is clear and pleasing. 

The purpose of Mr. Loring’s little volume, as made evident in the 
title page and the preface, is to unmask a false idea which he believes is 
creeping into American history ; an idea which he characterizes as “a 
recent fad of some northern writers end commentators.” Had Dr. 
Wilson’s latest book greeted the eyes of the author before he wrote 
this volume, he would doubtless have added to the preceding 
quotation ‘‘and some others; ” for Dr. Wilson, of southern nativity 
and early associations and of northern as well as southern training, 
has pointed out to us in “ Division and Reunion” the measure of 
truth in southern arguments, without asking us to go all the way 
with southern conclusions. - 

Mr. Loring will not tolerate the view that “the nationality of our 
government was a question from its inception, and that the United 
States judiciary and congress by assumptions have largely extended 
its power.” Taking his cue from Gladstone’s famous dictum, he calls 
a halt to all questioning of the instantaneous generation of our national 
government and insists that “the nation, as Pallas Athene full-grown 
and armed from the brain of Zeus, sprang to life from the constitution 
- with the sovereign authority necessary for its existence and the power 
to enforce its rule.” In spite of his strong argument, the author will 
scarcely convince all of his readers that “in the beginning there was 
no debate, no question of its nationality.” Even those who agree 
with him that “the Virginia resolutions do not in the least counte- 
nance the doctrine of secession and nullification,” will, if they have 
read the records of New England federalism, accept only after serious 
thought the author’s judgment that the purport and existence of the 
Kentucky Resolutions “ were forgotten from the time they were pro- 
mulgated until South Carolina’s threat, in 1830, of nullification.” 

Though all may not conclude with Mr. Loring that Webster’s 
famous argument was as old as the Constitution, none will deny that 
he has made an opportune and useful contribution to speculation 
concerning our national origins. LYMAN P, PowELL. 

Philadelphia. 


The Industrial and Commercial History of England: Lectures de- 
livered to the University of Oxford. By the late Jaums E. THOROLD 
ROGERS. Pp. XL, 473. New York and London: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons, 1892. 

This volume consists of twenty lectures apon such subjects as “The 
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Conditions of Economic Progress,” “The Development of Credit 
Agencies,” “The Economic History of Chartered Trade Companies,” 
“The Joint Stock Principle in Capital,” “Movements of Labor,” 
“ Movements of Currency’’ and “ Economic Legislation since 1815.” 
It is not easy to see the fitness of making the above title include lec- 
tures on “The Economic Doctrine of Waste” and “The Theory of 
Economic Rent.’ In fact the title of the book is positively mislead- 
ing. It is far too wide for the collection of lectures on special historical 
topics here presented ; it suggests systematic treatment, where there 
is none; and topics are included in the book which have no place 
under the title. 

The lectures, in themselves, are interesting, and contain a mass 
of highly important and suggestive facts. No one can read them 
without having larger and juster ideas than before of the manner 
of English economic progress. They show that love for fact on the 
part of the author which gives character to all of his writings—a 
passion, however, which so dominated him, that it often led him to 
value facts for themselves and not for their meaning. He dwells upon 
the price of the stock of the Bank of England at a certain date as 
thongh, in itself, this fact possessed some magical value. He displays 
a good deal of that miserly habit of thought regarding mere detail 
which becomes instinctive to hardened statisticians. There is nothing 
s0 useless in a lecture as an array of facts which have no vital relation 
to the subject treated, and Mr. Rogers can easily be convicted of 
several offences of this nature. It is not altogether then a matter of 
surprise that the lectures failed to win popularity at Oxford, a fact 
admitted by the editor himself, Mr. Arthur G. L. Rogers, a son of the 
author, The truth is, the lectures are not in the author’s best vein. 
We think the editor quite right, however, in publishing them without 
substantial change. Most people no longer care for an idealized por- 
trait of the eminent dead. They want to have the thoughts and deeds 
of men given to them just as they were. Weare glad to see, there- 
fore, the weaker side of Thorold Rogers. It will not lessen his reputa- 
tion, The strength of the man, as seen in his other writings, is 
brought into bolder relief, and altogether we have a truer view of 
the whole man. 

We find fault with his lack of system, with his sometimes stumbling 
logic, with that personal and perverse emphasis which he now and 
then puts upon trivialities, with his gossipy digressions, with his 
occasional harmless snarl at the use of deduction in economics, But 
it is impossible not to admire at the same time his wideness of view, 
his progressive spirit, his impatience at mere verbal disputes, his clear 
and firm insistence on practical realities as against what he calls 
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“metaphysics.” Some of the most valuable tendencies in the newer 
economics appear in his writings. For him the “economic man ” ia 
the actual man, the actual man, moreover, in his entirety, and ‘‘ pro- 
ductive labor” is all labor which is not wasteful. He is pre-eminently 
a common-sense economist. And this is the character of the best 
science. This posthumons volume will add little which is new to the 
previous publications of the author. He wassimply talking to his Ox- 
ford classes from a well-stored memory. He had done his progressive 
work before. The value of the book therefore, will be greatest to 
those not acquainted with his previous writings. To such it cannot 
fail to prove stimulating and instructive, whether they be theorists or 
historians. The seventh lecture, on “The Joint Stock Principle in 
Capital,” is a typical one. He rambles on from the Roman collegia 
and the medizeval guilds to the later “regulated companies,” modern 
partnerships and joint stock companies. He discusses the French law 
of bankruptcy and the principle of limited liability and the mining 
Jeases of Cornwall. There is no close unity in the lecture and no dis- 
coverable connection between the substance of the lecture and the title 
of the volume. But the lecture displays admirably the varied and 
minute learning of Mr. Rogers in the history of industrial institutions 
and the development of industrial custom and law. While he cannot 
be held worthy of high rank as a theoris: there is a trait of his reason 
which should belong to every economist, the recognition of the rela- 
tivity of economic thought, the constant recurrence to the facts of a 
time for an explanation of the theory of that time. the appreciation 
of that progress in economic life which is the cause of progress in 
economic theory. 

“ These lectures,” says the editor, ‘‘like those published under the 
title of ‘The Economic Interpretation of History,’ aimed rather at 
expounding the methods used by my father in his studies than at an- 
nouncing new facts, or enunciating new theories.” This aim they 
accomplish and in so doing they reveal both the strength and the 
limitations of those methods. The work of Thorold Rogers was 
singularly original, independent, fearless and progressive. English 
political economy would be decidedly poorer without him, and this last 
of his writings is to be welcomed as a characteristic utterance of a man 
who dared to step forward when progress was heresy. 

Johns Hopkins University. SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 





The Gild Merchant. A Contribution to British Municipal History. 
By CHARLES Gross. 2 vols. Pp. 332 and 447. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1890. à 
We have no hesitation in‘ pronouncing this work a remarkable 
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contribution to the literature of the subject. It is characterized by pro- 
found study of the sources, sure method, accurate judgmentand strict 
coherence. To speak first of the external arrangement of the book : 
the first volume contains the main treatment of the subject; the sec- 
ond, a collection of the sources, The aim of the author is to give 
the history of the English merchant guilds; this consequently forms 
the main subject of the first volume. The book, however, offers 
more than the title would indicate, since Gross treats the merchant 
guilds of Scotland and those of the European Continent as well, and 
adds an essay on the affiliation of the Medieval Boroughs. The 
second volume has the valuable addition of a comprehensive glossary, 
The merit of the present work consists in the first place, in the 
determination of a great number of isolated facts and in the pub- 
lication of new historical material for the study of the guilds. Its 
especial importance lies in the fact that Gross has for the first time 
given an accurate account of the relation of the guild to the town in 
England. While hitherto the guilds have been looked upon either 
as the parent of the town or as identical with it. Gross proves that 
the origin of the town is not to be found in the guild, nor are the 
two ever identical, but that the guilds only came gradually to have 
any influence upon the organization of the municipality.* 

This view, supported by many arguments, has, so far as I can judge, 
every where affected criticism profoundly.f Gross has gained for these 
views the unqualified assent of every unprejudiced reader. Even 
those who will not give up the older theory of the origin of the 
municipality and the guild (the so called guild theory) cannot remain 
entirely unaffected by the weight of the arguments advanced by 
Gross. It is amusing to observe their efforts to dodge the facts 
brought forward by him. 

Let us now consider briefly the importance ‘of the results reached 
by the author in their relation to general historical investigation. 


* Independently of Gross, Hegel in his work, “Städte und Gilde der germanischen 
Völker ım Mittelalter” (2 vols , Leapzig, 1891) reached the same result. Hegel treats 
not only the guilds of Eugland, but also those of France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and the Scandinavian kingdoms, I have demonstrated the same thing for 
Germany contemporancoudly with Hegel un my essay “Dre Bedextung der Gilden 
Sir die Entstehung der deut Stadtverfassung.” Jarbacher fir Nationalikonomie, 58. 
56ff. See also Gotting. gelehrie Anszetg. 1891, 8 762 F., 1892, 8. 406 ff. 

+See the list of Beschreibungen in the reports of Liebermann in Quiddes 
Zatschrift far Geschichtswissenscha/t, Bd. VI, 115 ff. Bd. VIL E s. 24 ff. Hegelhas 
very recently refuted several attempts to defend the guild theory in an essay in 
Sybel’s Hist, Zertschrif] BA LXXI 8. 44a f. The guild theory still finds support in 
Germany in the unfounded reputation of Prof. Schmoller, of Berlin. See in regard 
to Schmoller’s work my essay on “ Dre Verwaltung des Maas—und Gewichiswesens 
am sitielalter,” Munster, 1893. 
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We may celebrate in the first place this scientific achievement of Mr. 
Gross as a trinmph of the historical method. When we date a new 
era in historical methods from the beginning of thiscentury, we refer 
especially to the fact that we began at that time to arrange sources 
systematically according to their age, to use the oldest sources as 
the foundation of our historical investigation. This work of Gross 
furnishes a‘ new and striking application cf this approved method. 
The adherents of the above described guild theory derived their ideas 
from the observation of later times. Because in the sources of the 
later period they found that the guilds exercised a great influence 
upon the municipality; they inferred that it had been so from the 
beginning. Gross on the contrary, as a methodical historian, classi- 
fied the ‘sources according to their age, anc reached thereby a pre- 
cisely contrary result.* 

The results obtained by Gross are further calculated to prepare 
the way for a more accurate knowledge of the position of state and 
community in the middle ages, Some histcrians while they do not 
deny, still do not emphasize the existence during the middle ages of 
compulsory associations (Zwangsverbande) state and community. 
These are precisely the adherents of the guild theory who attribute 
to voluntary associations (the guilds) a determining influence on all 
public life. It is indeed well known that the voluntary associations 
played a very importart pert in medisvel times, but thia must 
not be exaggerated as it actually has been, 

The investigations underteken during the last fifty years of the 
constitutional history of the middle ages țł have gradually shown for 
an ever widening field that the voluntary associations did not really 
exercise the great influence attributed to them, but that much on the 
contrary which was heretofore considered their prerogative was really 
the affair of the state or community. This work of Gross indicates a 
further step in this direction. He shows that much which was earlier 
ascribed to the guild was in reality the prerogative of the town, that 
is, partly of the state and partly of the community. 


* The details of the argument need not be considered here. On one point, how- 
ever, something may beadded, The adherents of the guild theory are accustomed 
to deduce the origin of the town and the guilds from the occasional use of the 
guild house for town purposes. Gross refutesthis theory I. pp 80-83and 287. Con- 
sidering that in Bruges one of the guilds had its meeting place until 1580 in the 
refectory of the Augustinian monastery and that the Assembly hall of the Han- 
seatic merchants was in the Carmelite monastery (Zedschrifl far Handelsrecht 
Jahrg., 1885, 8 424 Anm. 45) the defenders of the guild theory would have logically 
to conclude that this guild had its origin in the Augustinian monastery. 

+ An example of this change may be found in the earl.er prevailing view of the 
Importance of the old German Gefolge, now universally discarded. 
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Finally we must mention an important result of this work which 
belongs properly to economic history. The author shows it to be 
probable (I. p. 9 ff.) that more than a third of all the English towns 
had a merchant guild. This great number indicates that the merchant 
guild constituted a very important part of the town life. Neverthe, 
less it appears to me that the fact deserves much more consideration 
that by no means all the towns had merchant guilds, and that it was 
precisely some of the most important, London for example, which 
lacked them. If, then, even in the middle ages, abounding as they 
did in guilds, the occurrence of the merchant guilds was by no means 
universal; one may certainly infer that in commercial circles there 
was in general, less desire and necessity for the exclusiveness of guild 
organization than among the artisan class.* 

Only on two points do the statements of Gross, it seems to me, 
require correction. First, his opinion of the economic supports of 
the merchant guilds appear too unfavorable. We will not, how- 
ever, expatiate upon this matter, as one’s view is to some extent 
dependent upon his political attitude. Secondly, the views of Gross 
on the relation of the merchant guild to the artisan corporations is 
an erroneous use. Hesupposes, with Nitzsch, that the latter gradually 
differentiated themselves from a great merchant guild. In opposi- 
tion to this theory, the merit is due to Hegel of having proved that 
the merchant guild and those of the artisans grew up side by side. 
We believe that Gross will the more readily accept the demonstration 
of Hegel since his theory of the relation of the artisan guilds to the 
merchant guilds is not a necessary outcome of his general views of the 
historical position of the merchant guild. 

The volumes of Gross are, as already indicated, a standard work, 
and Germany is proud to count him among the students of one of her 
universities (Göttingen). We trust he may soon present us with 
more of his scholarly work. 


GEORG Vv. BELOW. 
Minster in Westphalen. 


* Goet. Gelehrte Anz , 1892, 8. 419. 
+ Cf. Hegel, “Stadte n. Gilden,” I., 8. 441 ff. Ihave proven the same for Germany 
in the Jahrd f. Nationaliconomie\ c. 
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In virw of England’s recent acticn in regard to the silver of India 
it is interesting to recall the suggestions submitted in 1887 by Profes- 
sor Léon Walras, of Lausanne, at a meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Ih his ‘‘Theory of Money” Pro- 
fessor Walras maintains that, while gold ought to be coined without 
limitation, silver shouid be used as a means of maintaining the neces- 
sary equilibrium in prices, as a dillon réiguiateur, to be angmented or 
diminished as the case may demand. In regard to England he writes 
in this work : ‘‘She is beginning at last to understand that the increas- 
ing appreciation of goid, joined to th= constant depreciation of silver, 
is ruining her industry and disturbing the economic relations between 
India and herself. Let her, therefore, introduce this system of a dillon 
régulateur, and this being doze, all -he great monetary powers will 
follow the same roed, so Zar as it is necessary to maintain prices, 
toward bimetallism.” In the paper read before the British Associa- 
tion Professor Walras suggested tha: the free coinage of silver in 
India be suspended and a ratio established between the silver rupee 
and the sovereign, and that a certain quantity of silver should be 
transferred from India to England as a dtllon régulateur, and that gold 
be introduced into India to be used as money in conjunction with the 
silver now reduced to a simple means of regulating prices. England 
has seemingly begun the carrying ort of this program which Pro- 
fessor Walras derived from the principles of pure political economy, 
and this may well be regarded as a striking proof of the importance 
of a method which he has given so much of his life to elaborate. 





THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY announces that the 
Henry M Phillips Prize Essay Fund will award the sum of $500 for 
the best essay on “The Common Iaw of England;” second, on 
“The Theory of the State;’”’ and third, on “Roman Law and English 
Law Compared.” All essays must be sanded in by January 1, 1895. 
The fund, which amounts to $5000, was presented to the society by 
Miss Emily Phillips as a memorial to her brother, the late Henry M. 
Phillips, 
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INTEREST AND PROFITS. 


Adam Smith and his contemporaries analyzed the price of 
commodities into three component parts—wages, profits and 
rent. Neither of the last two terms was used exactly as we 
use them to-day. Rent, in its modern sense, is the payment 
for land as distinct from improvement ; profit, in its modern 
sense, is the return for managing ability as distinct from capi- 
tal. But, to Smith’s mind, rent was the payment for the 
land and the permanent improvements which it carried 
with it; profits, the return for the managing ability of the 
employer and the capital which he employed. Both rent 
and profits, as Smith understood them, included a large 
measure of what modern writers would call interest. Rent 
was substantially a return on long-time investments when 
made with foresight ; profits, a return on short-time invest- 
ments, when managed with ability. 

Among the many changes made by Ricardo in the form 
of Economic Science, none was more important or charac- 
teristic than his recognition* of interest as distinct from rent. 

* Hven more clear in fact than in expression. 
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Ricardo was a banker, familiar with the conception of market 
rates of interest, and the effect of those rates on the profit or 
loss in financial transactions. He saw that the real profit of 
an enterprise was not the total return above current expenses, 
but the excess of such return above current rates of interest 
on the capital empioyed. The real ground-rent of a piece 
of improved land was not the total amount paid for such 
land by the occupier, but the excess of this amount above 
the interest on the capital invested. 

Had Ricardo and his followers contented themselves with 
pointing out a new component in the price of commodities 
there would have been an unmixed gain in clearness of anal- 
ysis. But they did not stop here. They treated interest as 
representing the capitalists’ just share in the distribution of 
wealth ; and they supported this idea of justice by arguments 
so inconsistent or superficial as to furnish every opportunity 
for the attacks of the socielists. They have represented 
interest as a reward of abstinence; in the face of the fact 
that those whose interest accounts are largest have generally 
had to practice the least abstinence. They have represented 
it as due to the inherent productivity of capital, in spite of 
the fact that large accumulations of capital present oppor- 
tunities for waste and loss quite as conspicuous as those for 
efficiency and profit. ‘The masterly analysis of Böhm- 
Bawerk has submitted these theories to a criticism at once so 
searching and so just that it is unnecessary to do more than 
refer the reader to what he has written. 

And yet, with all respect to the eminent author just named, 
we may be pardoned for saying that his method appears in 
some respects unsatisfactory. He often seems to treat simul- 
taneously two sets of enquiries which are best handled separ- 
ately. ‘The causes which have produced the system of interest 
are radically different from those which determine the rate 
of interest. ‘he tendency of. political economists with few 
exceptions has been to confuse the two, and to try to take 
one step where two are absolutely necessary. The system 
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of interest is an institution recognized by society because of 
its advantages to society, The rate of interest is the result 
of a set of estimates and valuations on the part of individuals 
living under the institution aud accustomed to the system. 
The excellence or permanence of the institution does not 
necessarily depend on the correctness of the estimates of 
individuals. 

Unless this distinction is borne in mind every effort to give 
precision to our ideas of interest is liable to make the confusion 
worse. For instance: we are told that interest is justified 
by the productivity of capital, Now in a rough way, this 
has a large element of truth. If capitalis saved and utilized, 
society gets more goods for its labor; and it is compelled to 
offer incentives, of which the system of interest is a most 
powerful one, to cause capital to be thus saved and utilized. 
But the modern economist is more precise. He tells us that 
interest cannot be offered merely because the output is in- 
creased ; it may be that the price will fall so fast that the 
larger output will command a smaller aggregate return, and 
then no interest can be paid. To enable a man to offer 
. interest, he says, the new investment must increase profits as 
well as products. This may be true economically ; it is untrue 
sociologically. It may be that a man cannot afford to do it ; 
it remains certain that he frequently does it. A great deal 
of interest is offered and paid on investments which do not 
increase profits. Such payments are not collected from the 
consumer ; they do not go to increase the share of capitalists 
as aclass; but they are none the less an important part of 
the actual interest transactions. 

It is the aim of this paper to show that the justification of 
interest, as an institution, is not to be sought either in the 
interest productivity of capital, or in the difference of value 
between present and future goods; but in the fact that it 
furnishes a means of natural selection of employers whereby 
the productive forces of the community are better utilized 
than by any other method hitherto devised. ‘This view of 
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interest differs from those which have been previously held 
in the same way that the theory of civil liberty of the nine- 
teenth century differs from that of the eighteenth. We no 
longer seek to deduce liberty from the nature of man, nor do 
‘we deny that liberty involves frequent and flagrant errors ; 
but we have found that the modern system of civil liberty is 
the best available means of combining progress with con- 
servatism, and thet its very errors form a means of eliminat- 
ing the bad and may thus indirectly serve as a gain to society. 
Let us in like manner cease to deduce interest from the nature 
of capital ; let us cease to insist on a connection between the 
institution of interest and the correctness of judgment of 
those who offer it; let us look at its history as a means of 
combining industrial progress with industrial conservatism ; 
as a means of elimination of the industrially unfit from any 
position of leadership which they may have attained; as a 
system which makes the wrong judgments as well as the 
right judgments of individuals ultimately serve as a means 
to the advance of society. k 

We can without much difficulty trace three stages in the 
development of modern industrial law ; the first, where a 
man was allowed property as a stimulus to labor and save; 
the second, where he was allowed profits as a stimulus to 
exercise skill and foresight in management; and the third, 
historically almost coincident with the second, where he was 
allowed to offer interest to induce others to give him the 
means of exercising his skili and foresight over the widest 
range. 

Communism had tended to prevent the production and 
accumulation of resources without which no race can advance 
to the higher stages of industrial civilization. Private prop- 
erty, even in its ruder forms, did better. It afforded a stim- 
ulus to production; while the institution of the family 
enabled food consumption to be kept below the limit of food 
production, and allowed the accumulation of a surplus in 
individual hands. 
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The next step in industrial progress was to make this 
individual surplus serve as a means of social progress. ‘This 
was accomplished by the development of free competition. 
By encouraging a man who had accumulated or inherited, 
resources to use them in a far-sighted manner, society 
gained the fullest advantage from those resources. Even 
if such an individual made a large profit the gain which 
accrued to him as an individual was but a small fraction of 
that which accrued to society asa whole. If society would 
have the gain, it was forced to allow the profit. Any de- 
parture from traditional methods involved large risks to him 
who first attempted it; and society could not expect the cap- 
italist to take large risks without the chance of considerable 
profits. .The man whose land improvements had turned 
out well was allowed by our system of land tenure a monopoly 
of the location which he had developed. ‘The man whose 
methods had turned out well was allowed by our system of 
patent right a monopoly of the process he had exploited. 
‘The profit in either case accrued to him as a capitalist. ‘The 
history of land tenure makes this point extremely clear. In 
the passage from the twelfth to the sixteenth century in 
England, we can trace the change from a feudal rent paid to 
a political authority for security, to an economic rent paid to 
a capitalist for permanent improvements. ‘The amount of 
rent in the particular case might not, and did not always, 
correspond to the cost of the improvements; but the system 
of industrial rent was developed for the sake of those im- 
provements, and rent in the aggregate may fairly be regarded 
as the price paid for the improvements as a whole. 

We have thus far traced the effect of private property as a 
stimulus for the saving of capital, and of profits or rent as 
a stimulus for its utilization. But we have not yet touched 
upon the causes which led to the recognition of interest. If 
the view of this paper is correct it was developed not as a 
stimulus for the saving or the investment of capital, so much 
as for promoting the natural selection of the fittest employers 
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and the best processes. And this system of natural selection 
constitutes the third and last step in the development of the 
modern industrial order, 

In any large investment there are two classes of interests, 
represented roughly, by the stockholders and the bond- 
holders of a railroad. The former class wants control, it is 
willing to take risks and pay for them for the sake of contin- 
gent profits. The latter class wants security and fixity of 
returns ; for the sake of this it is willing to delegate control 
and to abandon possible chances of large gain. ‘The modern 
system of interest is nothing more than the recognition of 
these two classes of investors and their mutual relations. 
Interest results from a contract between two capitalists uniting 
in a common enterprise. It is a sum paid by one investor to 
another investor—out of capital, if necessity shall require. If 
the borrower has not capital enough to cover such contingent 
necessity, the contract is one of insurance or of fraud—more 
commonly the latter. ‘This is exemplified in those cases 
where railroad stock is nearly all water, or where a merchant 
uses his credit in operations whose risk is beyond the amount 
of his own personal possessions. 

It is a further essential of interest, as a system, that lender 
and borrower shall invest their resources. Where interest is 
offered in connection with other objects than investment, as 
in the case of a pawnbroker’s shop, the transaction does not 
command public approval and is stigmatized as usury. “It 


was because mediceval interest transactions were for pur- 


poses other than investment that they were discountenanced 
by public opinion and prohibited by canon law. When there 
was a demand for capital for investment, it did not take long 
for the canonists to invent theories of /ucrum cessans which 
made their traditional prohibitions nearly void. 

If this view is correct interest from the standpoint of the 
borrower is the price paid for the control of industry. Capi- 
tal gives its possessor the right to direct the productive 
forces of society and take the speculative risks in so doing. 
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When some of those who unite in an investment are anxious 
to do this, and others are not, the former stand ready to offer 
the latter a price for such rights of control and specula- 
tion. Such a price, let it be repeated, cannot be offered by 
the man without capital to the capitalist. A man must have 
some capital to be able to furnish the guarantee of repay- 
ment. It is paid by one capitalist for the sake of controlling 
another man’s capital. It enables the enterprising men to get 
the direction of a larger amount of productive power than 
would otherwise be possible. If their methods are good it 
contributes to the more speedy adoption of these methods; 
if they are bad it contributes to the more speedy elimination 
from the ranks of the capitalists of the men who make such 
mistakes. ‘The institution of interest is like that of joint- 
stock companies in giving men control of larger capital 
than they themselves own; while, unlikea joint-stock com- 
pany, it automatically eliminates men from control when they 
make serious mistakes. At any rate that is theoretically 
true. In practice it too often happens that the money is 
borrowed by men who cannot really furnish the security and 
are handling other people’s capital with little risk to them- 
selves. In such cases the institution of interest is extremely 
bad. ‘The bondholder in a railroad whose stock is heavily 
watered, often takes the real risks, with none of the rights 
of control possessed by a stockholder. ‘The board of direc- 
tors under such circumstances has every temptation to misuse 
its powers; and when the directors have made all the money 
possible at the expense of those who have trusted them, they 
withdraw with their profits to repeat the same operations in 
another field. Unless law and public sentiment are in some 
respects better than we find them in America to-day, the 
system of interest may tend to the aggrandizement rather 
than the elimination of those who waste society’s capital. 
Interest, from the standpoint of the man who offers it, isa 
payment for control—for the right to speculate, if we can 
dissociate this term from the odium which attaches to it— 
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countenanced by society as a means of getting its capital 
progressively managed. Buz: what of the man who receives 
interest? Interest from his standpoint is commuted profits, 
or even commuted rent—using these words as Adam Smith 
did, in their concrete commercial sense, rather than their 
abstract economic one. Le: me repeat the phrase, for it 
represents a conception rather unfamiliar to modern econom- 
ics. Interest in one of its most important phases is commuted 
rent, A group of investors develop a farm or mine, build a 
factory or a railroad. ‘They expect the average value of the 
annual output to be in excess of its current cost. ‘This excess 
is rent or profits in the sense used by Adam Smith. The 
two terms are not clearly distinguishable, but rent is in general 
the permanent return due to fcresight in an investment, and 
profit the more temporary return due to skill in its manage- 
ment. Now some of the investors prefer to take the chances 
of what that rent or profit will be; others prefer to commute 
those chances fora fixed annual payment. ‘The latter receive 
interest ; the former pay it. Society wishes to encourage 
both classes of investors and therefore allows such payments. 
It not merely gives the investor control of industries but 
allows him to dispose of such control, with its attendant 
chances, for the sake of a commuted return of fixed amount. 

What is it that fixes the amount of this return and deter- 
mines the rate at which profits shall be commuted? It was 
in answering this question that Ricardo introduced his chief 
modifications of Adam Smith’s views, and developed an 
important truth to a further limit than the facts perhaps 
warranted. 

Ricardo saw the faliacy in Sm:th’s assumption of a “‘ cur- 
rent rate of rent” as an element in the price of products. 
He saw that ground-rent was in Large measure a consequence 
rather than acause of price; that theland bears rent because 
of the price of wheat, instead of wheat bearing a price because 
of the rent of land. He separated what Smith had called 
rent into two parts, rent proper, and interest; one of which 
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‘was a consequence of price, the other a cause of it. The 
same analysis which Ricardo applied to rent has been applied 
by modern economists to profits also. The current economic 
thought of the day regards cost as composed of two elements, 
wages and interest. The price of a product, it is said, must 
cover these two things; in cases when it more than covers 
them, it leaves a surplus in the form of rent or profits. 
Neither rent nor profit represents a current rate of payment 
for anything but a differential gain, 

This is true enough of rent and profit; but we doubt 
whether the distinction between these elements and the ele- 
ment of interest is anywhere nearly so sharp as many econo- 
mists are disposed to make it. Why, it may be asked, do 
we regard interest as a necessary part of the cost of produc- 
tion while rent or profit is not? Partly because capital 
represents stored-up labor in distinction from natural resources 
or abilities, so that the use of capital in production may be 
regarded as labor-cost indirectly applied; partly because 
capital is competitive and can find profitable employment in 
any one of a variety of lines, while land or natural abilities 
have a monopoly under some circumstances, and no use 
whatever under others. The last distinction is much the 
more important one; indeed, under current theories of value, 
the only one of any special account. Under this view, 
interest differs from profits because a man with capital can 
get a return in any one of an indefinite number of lines, 
while a man with land or brains must use them for what they 
are specially adapted. We may conceive the orthodox 
economist to say, ‘‘Grant, if you please, that interest is 
commuted rent; nevertheless, the amount of rent is fixed by 
the circumstances of the particular industry or locality, while 
the rate of commutation is fixed by conditions affecting all 
industries and all localities. Interest is fixed by the demand 
and supply of loans. The demand is doubtless due to 
expected profits or expected rent in particular lines; but the 
supply is limited only by general conditions, which establish 
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a general rate of interest on good security, and leave the 
special demands o7 each trade to fix the guantity of capital 
directed toward one line or another rather than the rate of 
interest in that line. 

No one would deny that such a state of things as this might 
exist ; but whether it does actually exist is open to question. 
Loanable capital is not competitive to anything like the 
extent which this reasoning assumes. One man invests in 
England, another in America; one invests in farms, another 
in factories, another in railroads. A man can transfer his 
investment from one line to another more easily than his 
abilities ; so far there is good ground for the distinction 
between interests and profits. But the difference is one of 
degree rather than of kind. Economic interest is an abstrac- 
_ tion no less than the economic rent which is based upon it. 
There are different rates of interest on equal security in the 
same market. If everybody had equal intelligence in invest- 
ment it would not beso. But this assumption is far from 
being realized. There are differences of intelligence in 
investment, just as there are differences of intelligence in 
business management. We have no more right to ignore the 
former in our theory of interest than to ignore the latter in our 
theory of profits. Capital as such has no more productivity 
than land as such or brains as such. Difference of valuation 
of present and future goods may establish a theoretical mini- 
mum of interest; but not through the agency of a single 
general market for loans. 

The capitalists advance wages; they take their chances of 
the price of the product. ‘the excess of price above cost is 
the amount received by the capitalists in the form of profits 
or rent. Rent and profits are paid by society to the capital- 
ists for their investments or their abilities. Interest is paid 
by one group of capitalists to another. It is a commuted 
rent or profit paid for the control of industry by those who 
are willing to take the chances. Asa rule it will increase 
or diminish as rent and profits increase or diminish—but not 
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necessarily so. It will absorb a large proportion of profits 
where many people want the control of capital and few wish 
to commute; while conversely it will absorb a small propor- 
tion of profits where there are few who want control and 
many who wish to commute. 

The adjustment which the interest rate produces, between 
demand and supply of capital does not operate solely or per- 
haps chiefly by attracting outside capital into the business. 
Outside capital is attracted by profits rather than by interest. 
It seems to go where there are large profits, rather than where 
there is large real interest.* But a change in the interest 
tate may powerfully affect the proportion of those in any 
business who do and those who do not commute the profits. 
With any given amount of capital the lower the rate of interest 
the more valuable is the control of industry, and vice versa. 
‘The adjustment between the numbers of active and passive 
participants in any line of industry is a most powerful means 
of equalizing the demand and supply of loans at any given 
rate of interest. 

If these views be correct interest is essentially a price paid 
by one group of capitalists to another, for the control of 
industry on a large scale. The system is justified by its effect 
in the natural selection of employers and methods rather than 
by any contribution made by the individual receiver of 
interest to the good of society. ‘The rate of interest does not 
depend so directly as has been supposed on a general market 
for capital, but is the result of commutation of profits in 
particular lines; the terms of this commutation depending 
upon the relative numbers of those who desire control and 
those who are willing to part with such control for the sake 
of avoiding the risks which it entails. 

ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 

Yale University. 


* It is often unintelligently diverted into new lines by the offer of large nominal 
rates where the element of insurance or fraud is dominant. 
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In an article headed ‘‘Boehm-Bawerk on Value and 
Wages,” published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
October, 1890, I ventured to give some reasons for regarding 
the marginal utility theory of value as insufficient and 
unsound. Professor von Wieser, of the German University 
of Prague, has presented a paper to the Academy, containing 
a defence of the new theory.* In part his paper is a reply to 
my objections ; in part it is a criticism of the classical theory. 
I have read and pondered very carefully all that the learned 
professor has so skillfully urged in behalf of the new doctrine ; 
but I find myself wholly unable to perceive that, here or 
elsewhere, a good case has been made out for it. With the 
kind permission of the editors of the Annas, I propose to 
review, as briefly as possible, the main points at issue 
between the two theories. And, before entering on the 
subject, I wish to say that there is so much that is good 
and admirable, so much real light and instruction, to be 
found in the writings of the Austrian economists, that it 
would be a much more agreeable task to dwell on the points 
in which I am in full agreement with them, than to call 
attention to the errors into which they seem to me to have 
fallen. Further, in the practical outcome, their theories, so 
far as I see, do not lead to results that condict with those 
reached by the classical school. While differing as to our 
modes of reasoning end our ways of stating cur conclusions, 
Iam unable to perceive that the Austrian economists differ 
in substance from the older school in their way of regarding 
the practical problems that vex our time. Both schools are 
at one in their rejection of the crude and shallow vagaries 
that have been advanced from so many quarters of late, as 
new economic gospel. While, then, we argue out, frankly 
and fully, our points of theoretic divergence, we must not 

* Printed in the AmxaLs, March, 1892. 
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forget our substantial agreement as to those weightier matters 
which make economic theory worth discussing at all. Jam 
not without hope that the Austrian economists, on fuller 
consideration of the whole matter, may see reason to modify 
their present view as to the influence of marginal utility in 
the determination of value; and that the outcome of their 
brilliant activity may prove to be, even in their own judg- 
ment, not an overturning of the accepted doctrine, but a 
needful improvement and illumination of a previously 
neglected portion of it. 

The points in controversy between the Austrian economists 
and the adherents of the classical school are reducible, I 
think, to these two questions: (1) What is the proper 
definition of cost of production? (2) How shall we account 
for the observed correspondence between cost of production 
and exchange value? The Austrian economists answer 
these questions in a new way. If it can be shown that 
their answers do not bear critical examination, we shall 
have made a long step toward showing that the principle 
of marginal utility has a much more restricted action in 
relation to value than they have supposed. The questions 
involved go to the very foundations of economic theory, and 
call for much patient reflection on the part of readers as well 
as writers. Let us first consider the question of the true 
nature and necessary elements of cost of production. 


I. THE CLASSICAL VIEW OF COST. 


One who undertakes to defend the classical conception of 
cost is under the disadvantage of not being able to give a 
definition of cost that can claim universal acceptance among 
classical economists. Dr. von Wieser seems to imagine that 
we all agree with Ricardo in reducing cost, in the final 
analysis, to labor alone. In that he is, of course, entirely 
mistaken. We are practically unanimous in holding that 
economic cost includes something more than mere labor. 
But what the further element may be, how to name it and 
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how to treat it, must be admitted to be unsettled questions 
among us. This being so, it must be understood that, in 
what I have to say as to this further element, I cannot lay 
claim to a consensus of classical euthority behind me. 

‘There are obviously two ways of looking at cost. We 
may regard productive industry from the standpoint of the 
employing class, and think of cost as measured by their 
payments. Or, secondly, we may think of the whole com- 
munity as exerting itself in appropriate ways for the produc- 
tion of commodities, and may think of these necessary 
exertions as constituting the real cost of the things produced. 
The first of these views we may call the employer’s view 
of cost; the other has been called the economic or scientific 
view. The first step toward a correct conception of cost is, 
in my opinion, to get clear ideas as to the difference between 
these two views. Some discussion of the matter is made 
necessary in the present case, because Dr. von Wieser fails 
to apprehend the classical account of eccnomic cost, and 
adopts, on his own part, a view that is closely allied to, if not 
at bottom identical with, the employer’s conception of cost. 

The employer looks on cost of production from a purely 
personal standpoint. For him cost is a question of payments : 
of outlay for necessary buildings, machinery, materials and 
labor. By careful book-keeping he can tell with approximate 
accuracy how much each unit of product costs him. With 
this as a basis, he can readily tell how much profit can be 
made by selling his product at any given price. And this, 
I need hardly say. is his primary interest in the whole 
“question. In his view cost is lowered quite as effectually 
by a fall in the wages of his laborers as by an improvement 
in machinery, or the discovery of more prolific sources of 
materials. Cost is raised, in his estimation, when for any 
cause his own necessary outlay is increased, even though 
the whole increase go merely to swell the rewards of others 
engaged, equally with himself, in the production of the 
commodity. 
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The mass of mankind has clearly an interest in the cost 
of production of commodities that finds little recognition in 
the employer’s way of looking at the matter. The economic 
view of cost must recognize this interest. It can do so only 
by taking the broadly human point of view: by ignoring 
the division of men into employers and laborers, and making 
cost of production a question of the whole exertion or sacri- 
fice men have to undergo in order to produce the various 
commodities they need. In this view we are to direct our 
attention solely to the process of production itself, ignoring ` 
wholly the arrangements men have made between themselves 
as to the ownership of the product when completed, or the 
individual compensations for shares borne in the total cost 
of it. We are to have no thought of employers as such, 
but only of the labor of direction and oversight ; no thought 
of hiring and wages, but only of laborers exerting them- 
selves in appropriate ways for the production of enjoyable 
commodities. From this point of view we should say that 
anything which affects the ease or difficulty of the whole 
task of producing each commodity, affects its cost of produc- 
tion; and that nothing does affect the cost of production, 
which does not affect the ease or difficulty of the whole task. 

As between these two views of cost, I can hardly imagine 
an economist hesitating in his choice. ‘The one is limited 
and artificial. It seems to regard production as, primarily, 
a field for making profits. Further, as the individual em- 
ployer commonly manages but one stage in the whole pro- 
cess of producing each commodity, this view has the defect 
of not taking the whole process into account in considering 
the cost of production. The other view is as broad as 
production itself. It brings us face to face with the original 
elements of cost in the very nature of the productive process. 
This, it is needless to remark, is a point of no small import- 
ance for scientific purposes. If we accept the employer’s 
view of cost, we rest on payments between man and man, 
which doubtless have reference to shareg borne in the 
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natural cost of production, but are at best only business 
valuations of this or that fraction of the natural cost. If, 
ou the other hand, we base our theory of cost on the diff- 
culties of the productive process in itself, we are in no 
danger of finding thet our assumed elements of cost are, in 
fact, resolvable into more simple and fundamental elements 
back of them. 

What, then, are the ultimate elements of the natural cost 
of producing commodities? All agree, I think, in regarding 
the necessary labor of all sorts as the chief element ; though, 
as we shall see presently, the Austrian economists ask us to 
count, not the labor itself, but the ‘“‘ value ” of it, as a con- 
stituent of cost. English and American economists, so far 
as I am acquainted with their views, differ only as to the 
range or extension to Le given to the term labor as an 
element in the cost of each commodity. Some of them 
seem to have in mind onlv the labor applied at the last stage 
of the process in each case. When, for example, they speak 
of labor as an element in the cost of production of coats, 
they seem to think only of the tailor’s labor, and perhaps 
of the weaver’s also. But it is difficult to see how such a 
limitation of the term is to be justified. Certainly, if we 
look at the nature cf production as a whole, we shall find 
no reason for making any difference, in this regard, between 
the labor of the tailor and that of the spinner, or of the 
dyer, or of the wool-grower. Unless we are prepared to 
say that coats can be made without wool, and without 
woolen yarn, we are in all reason bound to include all these 
labors as parts of the labor of producing coats. Nor is this 
all. Unless we are prepared to say that wool can be spun 
into yarn without spinning machines, and that yarn can be 
woven into cloth without looms, we are equally bound in 
reason to include in the labor of producing coats the labor 
of providing requisite machinery for carrying on the various 
parts or stages of the whole process. What good reason can 
be given for stopping short at any point in the whole process, 
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-or for excluding from our definition of cost any part of the 
labor that contributes, directly or indirectly, to the final 
enjoyable commodity, a coat? The fear that we may seem 
to say that labor is the sole element of cost, and may thereby 
concede a dangerous advantage to the disciples of Karl 
Marx? Surely not. Science can have no fears; must 
accept all the facts just as it finds them. Let us, then, 
when we name labor as an element in the cost of production 
of any commodity, admit freely the whole labor of all sorts 
from beginning to end. 

If, then, we use the word labor in our definition of cost, 
understanding it to include all the labor, what further burden 
or sacrifice is there that men have to undergo in the produc- 
tion of enjoyable commodities? All reasonable men perceive 
that there is a further element ; the difficulty is to agree as to 
its precise nature. The more common practice of English 
and American economists, in recent years, has been to regard 
the abstinence of the capitalists as the other element. I have 
elsewhere given some reasons for thinking this practice to be 
inadmissible.* As Dr. von Wieser seems to agree with me 
in rejecting abstinence as an element in cost, I need not here 
repeat those reasons. If we only look at the processes of 
production as they go forward, we can hardly fail to recognize 
the missing factor in cost. "The whole process of producing 
nearly every enjoyable commodity is very far from being a 
single and simple exertion of labor. It is, in most cases, a 
series of operations, necessarily extending over a cousiderable 
stretch of time. Partly, this is due to nature’s way of doing 
her share of the work; she takes time to mature the fruits 
of human labor. Not all the men in Europe could produce 
a grain of wheat, or a quarter of beef, or a pound of wool, 
by a month of assiduous labor: nature has her own way of 
yielding such things, and it is a way that takes time. In 
part, also, the delays of production are due to men’s own 

^ Quarterly Journal of Economics, July, 1887; also in my “ Working Principles,” 
P. 387. 
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need of time for doing their share of the work ; very largely 
they are due to the fact that so great a proportion of the 
whole labor of producing things has to be applied to the pre- 
paration of the natural agents, to the erection of necessary 
buildings, the making of requisite machinery, etc. It is 
patent on the very face of things that the industrial system of 
a civilized country represents: an enormous mass of labor 
already expended, which has not yet produced its full enjoya- 
ble result, It is equally clear that the maintenance of such 
a system requires every day the expenditure of great quanti- 
ties of labor in ways which, by the nature of the case, must 
be long in yielding enjoyable returns. 

Now, if men were quite indifferent whether they got the 
enjoyable products of their labor to-day or years hence, this 
need of time in production would not be burdensome; the 
whole natural cost of production would then consist of labor 
alone. But human beings are very far indeed from being 
thus indifferent. So far as the necessities of life are con- 
cerned, of course delay is impossible: actual wants must be 
supplied now. But when actual necessities are provided for, 
desires for material comforts, almost as urgent as absolute 
wants, clamor for immediate satisfaction. ‘his human im- 
patience for speedy enjoyment of good things makes the 
necessary slowness of production a burdensome feature 
of it. Indeed most men seem to shrink from the necessary 
waiting even more than from necessary labor itself. They 
are ready enough to work for immediate returns, but the 
distant natural return for productive labor fails to attract 
them. ‘They are not willing ‘‘to labor and to wait.” 

‘These two sacrifices, that of labor and that of waiting, seem 
therefore to stand on the same level as elements of cost of 
production. ‘They are both demanded by the very nature of 
production and the physical laws under which it must be 
carried on. ‘They are both simple and primary sacrifices, not 
in the least due to any merely business arrangements between 
men, nor can they be evaded by any human contrivance. 
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Further, I think it is easily demonstrable that, taken 
together, these two sacrifices constitute the whole cost of 
producing commodities. It could be shown by experiment 
if need be. Given men who have the requisite knowledge, 
the requisite idea, production of all sorts is possible for.them, 
if only they are ready to work, and to wait for the natural 
product of their work until the process of production yields 
it. Nothing more is needed, because nature’s terms demand 
nothing more. If this be true, are we not justified in saying 
that the original and ultimate elements of cost of production 
are labor and waiting ?* 

The relation of natural cost to employer's cost must be 
obvious to every one who bears in mind the feature of modern 
industry that goes under the name of ‘‘ combination”’ of 
labor. In truth the whole industrial system is a scheme of 
combination of labor. Nearly every commodity is a product 
of many different kinds of labor, combined and converging 
toward the final enjoyable result. ‘The employer who stands 
at the closing stage, and is to own the commodity when com- 
pleted, must of course pay for the labor and waiting that have 
already been devoted toward obtaining the product. This 
he does in the form of buying materials and machinery. The 
price he pays stands to him as cost. But it is a cost of acquisi- 
tion, not the natural cost of producing the things bought. 
Strictly, the cost to him is the labor and waiting he spent for 
the thing he gives in exchange. ‘The true cost of production 
of the commodity he is himself engaged upon, is the sum 
total of the various bits of labor and waiting contributed by 
all the persons who take part, directly or indirectly, in the 
production of it. The arrangements and payments these 
persons make among themselves in consideration of the part 
each bears in the whole burden, do not affect the nature 
of the burden itself That remains, through all their 


*Dr von Wieser assumes throughout his paper that I reduce cost of production 
to labor alone 1 hope that what 13 said above will make clear to him that he has 
musunderstood me in this respect, 
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arrangements, the two-fold task of necessary labor, followed 
by necessary waiting. 

These considerations help us to see the exact function of 
abstinence in reletion to production. The abstinence of 
capitalists comes into play to provide savings wherewith to 
pay wages, in advance of the natural yield of labor, to those 
who are unable or unwilling to submit to the long waiting 
demanded by the nature of production. Since wages are no 
part of the true cost of production, neither is abstinence ; for 
abstinence has no function except to supply the means of pay- 
ing producers in advance of the natural rewards of their 
exertions. 

O. TER AUSTRIAN VIEW OF COST. 

The Austrian economists seem to me to have made, as yet, 
no serious or systeratic study of cost of production. It was 
hardly in the nature of things that they should do so. 
Classical economists dwell on cost because their whole sys- 
tem rests on it. But with the Austrians the case is different. 
They have no use for the doctrine of cost. ‘They had 
indeed to find room for it in their system,, because it could 
not be wholly ignored ; but it seems to hold there the posi- 
tion rather of a foreign substance than of an essential ele- 
ment in the fabric. Dr. Karl Menger, the pioneer and 
acknowledged leader of the school, has not yet, so far as I 
am aware, incorporeted any doctrine of cost into his treat- 
ment of value. Dr. von Boehm-Bawerk, and those other 
members of the schcol who discuss the action of cost, assign 
to it a very subordinate place. They admit the tendency of 
value to conform to cost, but explain this tendency as merely 
‘a special case within the great law of marginal utility.” 
A law of costs, as an independent and controlling principle, 
they do not seem to admit. Marginal utility they hold to 
be the primary and universal law governing the value of 
all valuable things. ‘Their only concern with cost is to 
reconcile it with this other and greater law. If, now, it 
can be shown that they have thus far failed in effecting this 
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reconciliation, we shall have good reason for doubtihg the 
validity of their claims on behalf of marginal utility. ‘That 
this can be shown I have no doubt, because it seems clear 
that cost, as they treat it, is not true cost at all. 

Their definition of cost, to begin with, involves their 
‘theory of value. The cost of every commodity consists of 
the “value of the means of production’’ used up in produc- 
ing it. By means of production, according to Dr. von 
Wieser, we are to understand such things as ‘‘common 
hand-labor, coal, wood, the commonest metals ;’’ also land 
of the ordinary sort. Observe that, in his view, human 
labor is not in itself an element of cost; it is only its value 
that constitutes cost. But since, according to the Austrian 
theory, value is simply another word for marginal utility, 
and since mere means of production, such as labor, coal, 
iron, etc., have no direct utility of their own, they have no 
value of their own. They can be used, however, to produce 
useful commodities; they have, therefore, a derived or 
“ attributed” utility equal to that of their potential pro- 
ducts. The value thus acquired by the means of production 
constitutes and measures the cost of the commodities they 
are used to produce. For production does not merely create 
value; it also destroys value.* ‘The elementary means of 
production, such as iron, coal, wood and common labor, 
have manifold uses. When any part of the general stock of 
them is applied to the production of any given article, as, for 
example, a kitchen range, the same part cannot be again 
used for producing nails or horseshoes or iron palings. 
Thus, “each productive process æœsts, and it costs exactly 
as much as the value which the material and labor required 
would have produced if rationally applied.’’+ 

This view of cost seems to me to be radically insufficient. 
It seems to say that the cost to us of what we produce is the 
loss of what we might have produced instead of it; that the 

“Von Wieser, “ Der natirische Werth,” p 167 
t Von Wieser, “Theory of Value,” Annars, Vol il, p. 618, March, 1892 
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cost of the kitchen range consis-s in the lost value of the 
nails, horseshoes and palings we might have produced with: 
the labor and materials that have been put into the range. 
That way of looking at cost seems to me to verge on the 
fanciful ; to be, at all events, laccing in the simplicity and 
directness that ought to characterize a scientific definition. 
It has, however, other defects tha- are more serious. It has, 
in the first place, all the defects pf the employer’s view of 
cost, It asks us to forget those Eatcres of production that 
men necessarily feel as burdensome and costly. The irk- 
some human exertions necessary t> the production of kitchen 
ranges are not to be thought of s elements of cost. It is 
only the attributed value of those exertions that is to be 
taken into account. But the valle of human labor, as the 
Austrians expound it, is simply the value of its potential 
product. Putting their two propositions together, we have 
the unavoidable result that the cost of commodities, as they 
explain it, is simply another word “or the value of commodi- 
ties. Cost and value, as they treat them, become indis- 
tinguishable. ‘They set out with a-value for each commodity 
fixed by marginal utility. The value so fixed for the com- 
modity, or for the marginal memler of each related group 
of commodities, fixes the value of the means requisite for 
producing the commodity. The value of the means consti- 
tutes, in turn, the cost of the commodity. But, in this 
circling and doubling, we obviously do not get beyond value 
—do not touch true cost at all. We deal only with the 
relations between wages, the values of machinery, partly 
wrought materials, etc., and the value of the completed 
product. All that the Austrian economists have urged as 
to these relations may be both trce and important in its 
` proper place. But it seems to me clear that no part of 
it can be received as reaching tke subject of economic 
cost. Value may be a consequence and an evidence of 
cost of production; it can never be itself true cost to the 
producer, 
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We have only to consider the case a little to perceive the 
incongruity of the Austrian doctrine. The value of iron, 
for example, according to their view, is not only due to its 
fitness for making iron wares, but is fixed by the value of 
those wares (or of the marginal member or portion of them). 
Yet, when we proceed to develop this value of iron, by 
applying it to any of the uses which give it,value, its value 
is at once transformed into cost. Iron has value, because it 
can be turned into ranges, nails, and ten thousand other 
things; but iron wares cost, because iron is valuable for 
making them. This seems a strange conception of cost. If 
we put it in another form, its strangeness becomes even more 
striking. Dr. von Wieser tells us that ‘‘cost is 
measured by utility alone.” That is to say, iron wares have 
utility for us; and iron, as a material for making them, has 
a derived or attributed utility equal to that of its potential 
products. But when we proceed to avail ourselves of this 
utility of iron, by actually converting it into any of the useful 
_ articles for the making of which it is so well adapted, its very 

suitableness for our purpose becomes an item of cost to us. 
Its utility is at once advantageous and burdensome to us; 
burdensome and costly precisely because, and precisely so 
far as, it is advantageous to us. 

Probably, Dr. von Wieser, seems to himself not to have 
maintained any such absurdity as this. In fact, he gives no 
sign of having considered cost in the general sense at all. 
His sole interest in cost is limited to the obvious necessity of 
establishing a modus vivendi of some sort between it and 

_marginal utility ; and, he seems to have too easily concluded 
that he had sufficiently dealt with cost when he had devised 
a treatment which applies, with an appearance of logical 
consistency, to the comparative costs of the various commod- 
ities tothe employers. Cost, as he treats it, is made up of the 
value of those means of production that have manifold appli- 
cations, such as iron, coal and common labor. The import- 
ance of manifold applicability as a quality of ‘‘cost-goods’’ 
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is readily seen. Dr. von Wieser evidently perceived the 
incongruity of asserting that the utility of iron for the 
making of nails, can be an item in the cost of production of 
nails. In his book on “Natural Value” (p. 168), he 
expressly guards himself against seeming to maintain this, 
by explaining that the value of any material which has but 
a single use, does not enter into the cost of the resulting 
commodity. The value of the commodity is indeed, here as 
in other cases, carried back by attribution to the means of 
producing it; but the value of the means does not, in this 
case, hold the relation of cost to the commodity. Here at 
least we can wholly agree with him. ‘The strange thing is 
that his conclusion as to this case, had not led him to 
question the validity of his reasoning in the case of materials 
having manifold applications ; had not raised a doubt in his 
mind whether utility can be in any case a true element of 
cost. : 

„For how, on his system, does he wish us to conceive the 
cost of the whole group of related commodities, in the 
production of which any given material of manifold applica- 
tion comes into play? When he speaks of the value of iron 
as an item in the ccst of production of nails, he asks us to 
think of the utility of iron for the production of axes, ranges, 
pots, and the many other iron wares. If the cost of pro- 
duction of axes be in question, we are to think of the 
utility of the requisite iron for the making of nails, etc. 
But how of the cost of axes and nails, and all the other iron 
products? He will not, I suppose, deny the existence of 
cost in this general sense for all iron wares. How would he 
have us express it? What are its elements? Is it not 
obvious that the utility of iron holds to the whole group of 
iron products, precisely the same relation that the utility of 
the single-use material holds to the single resulting commo- 
dity? Is there not, therefore, the same fundamental objection 
to counting the utility of iron as an item in the cost of nails, 
as there is to counting the utility of Johannisberger grapes 
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in the cost of Johannisberger wine? Can utility be cost in 
any case, if we are to regard cost as something burdensome, 
and not merely as a blessing under a wrong name? It 
seems to me clear that it cannot be, and that Dr. von 
Wieser’s effort to reconcile the marginal utility theory of 
value with the observed tendency of cost to control value, 
has fallen a good way short of success. 

There are other features of his treatment that seem equally 
objectionable. Why, for example, does he ask us to begin 
our computation of cost with the value of coal, iron, wood, 
etc.? Coal in its native seam has no value; neither has 
jron in its original beds of ore. Nature does not give us 
coal in the ‘furnace-room, nor iron in the form of pigs, 
nor wood dried and ready for the hand of the joiner. But 
neither does she hold her supplies of any material at a value 
against us. Men can have every material freely for the 
mere trouble of taking it. I cannot but regard it as a grave 
defect in Dr. von Wieser’s treatment, that he does not begin 
his computation of cost at the beginning of each process of 
production. He seems to say that the labor of mining and 
smelting iron ores is no part of the process of producing iron 
wares. He takes up the reckoning of cost of iron products, 
when the process of producing them is already well advanced. 
What sound reason is there for throwing out of account the 
earlier labors in each process? Are they not a true and 
essential part of the process, entitled in every way to as full 
recognition as the labors of the later stages? Dr. von Wieser 
may perhaps have held that he gives those earlier labors 
sufficient recognition as elements of cost, when he includes 
the value of the materials they have produced. Here, how- 
ever, we meet again the difficulty already pointed out; 
namely that value and cost are not interchangeable terms. 
If it be allowable to blot out, in our computation of cost, 
any part of the exertions by which commodities are pro- 
duced, substituting in their place the value of the materials 
or machinery they have prepared, then I see no good reason 
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for stopping short in the substitution at the point selected by 
Dr. von Wieser. If it be legitimate to do it at all, there can 
be no valid reason for not carrying it out to the end, 
and dropping labor and waiting out of the account alto- 
gether. Indeed, on Dr. von Wieser’s method I think it 
would not greatly matter. If the element of cost be not the 
labor itself, but the value of it, or the value of the other 
thing or things it might have produced, then it does not | 
seem to matter which course, or what combination of both 
courses, we choose to follow. Either proceeding robs cost 
of all independent significance; turns it into a mere reflec- 
tion of value, and reduces cost in the general sense to a mere 
empty phrase. 

This last consideration, even if there were no other objec- 
tion to Dr. von Wieser’s method seems to me decisive 
against it. On his plan it becomes impossible to estimate 
cost of production in the broad sense in which it is connected 
with human welfare end progress. The reduction of cost 
that has been effected by general improvements in the arts 
of production, finds neither expression nor recognition in 
his vocabulary. How, for example, does he propose to 
express the fact that all commodities are lower in cost to-day 
than they were a century ago? He cannot say that men 
get commodities witk less labor now than they did then, and 
therefore cost has been reduced; for he makes the ‘‘ value 
of labor’’ the constituent of cost, and the value of labor 
has risen as its product has increased. On reflection he 
must perceive, I think, that his procedure fails to recognize 
cost in its true form. What he has chosen to dignify with 
the name of cost of production is in reality, on the most 
favorable interpretation, only a sort of disguised form of em- 
ployer’s cost. At best it can give but a clue to the present 
comparative costs of the various commodities to the employers 
who carry on the final stage in each productive process. 
What these pay out for labor, materials and machinery, has 
indeed reference to costs endured by those to whom the 
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payments are made ; but to confound these payments with the 
true elements of cost which they reward, is in my judgment, 
only to introduce confusion into the very heart of our science. 

Professor von Wieser thinks it a fatal defect in the classi- 
cal treatment of cost that it makes no mention of capital, or 
the consumption of capital as an item of cost distinct from 
the requisite labor and waiting (or abstinence). He argues 
that, since we have the use of old capital even in procuring 
the materials wherewith to make new capital, we cannot 
-eliminate the factor ‘‘ capital” from the computation of cost. 
But I fail to see the force of his objection. Classical econ- 
omists agree in regarding the cost of capital as a part of the 
cost of the commodities it helps to produce. Dr. von Wieser, 
I venture to believe, will not contend that this is an erroneous 
proceeding. The only question, then, is as to the proper 
mode of including this portion of the total cost of commodi- 
ties. Dr. von Wieser would have us mention it specifically 
as an item of cost different from, and in addition to, the 
requisite labor and waiting. A little reflection will convince 
him, I think, that there are decisive reasons against that 
course. When the classical economist has named the neces- 
sary labor as an element of cost, he is bound to include all ` 
the necessary labor from the beginning to the end of the 
productive process. Now the requisite capital being itself 
produced by labor, and this labor being: already included in 
our definition under its own proper name of necessary labor, 
we would be guilty of double counting if we named the capi- 
tal also as an element of cost, over and above the necessary 
labor. ‘That seems conclusive against Dr. von Wieser’s 
proposition. Further, if we introduce capital as a special 
item of cost, there is really no natural limit to the application 
of the principle, short of the whole cost of things. For is 
not every part and stage of every productive process a use, 
a consumption, of capital? Is not every device of production, 
and exchange, every material, every half-wrought product— 
is not eyen every finished commodity while still in the course 
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of transportation and exchange—capital? If so, how can 
we possibly speak of the use of capital as an item of cost 
distinct from, and in addition to, the necessary labor and wait- 
ing of production? Is not capital the very product and neces- 
sary result of the labor and waiting? Is it not the mark and 
interim pledge of the coming enjoyable return for labor ex- 
pended? Do not the Austrian economists themselves treat 
it so? How then, I repeat, shall we escape mere absurdity, 
if, in spite of all that, we set down capital as an independent 
item of cost, as if it somehow included something that has 
not been produced by human labor and waiting? 

Dr. von Wieser apparently thinks the classical definition 
of cost requires that the capital now in use should have been 
produced by the men of to-day without the aid of previous 
capital, This is a misapprehension of the definition, since 
those who hold it have never so understood it. If it be 
granted that all capital, whether new or old, is a product of 
human industry, the definition carries its own justification. 
The capital now in use is undoubtedly, to a large extent, a 
product of the labors and waitings of past generations of 
men ; but it is none the less a product of labor and waiting. 
No sane person contends that those who provide capital are 
always those who enjoy the resulting product or even the 
greater part of it. Each successive generation has the enjoy- 
ment of commodities whose cost was largely borne by pre- 
ceding generations; and, inits turn, it expends much of its 
own labor in ways that yield their chief returns to a succeed- 
ing generation. But these facts, so far from being in conflict 
with the classical definition of cost, seem only to supply an 
illustration of its main principle. Dr. von Wieser’s difficulty 
is probably due to his assuming that classical economists 
reduce cost to labor alone. 

‘The fact that the existing capital is largely'a legacy from 
past times, has, I think, no other bearing on the relation of 
capital to cost than that here indicated. Capital being in all 
cases merely the result ot labor applied to production in 
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certain ways, it cannot be a new element of cost different from 
the labor and waiting that produced it. ‘The legacy feature 
of the case has undoubtedly great importance in other ways; 
but it has nothing-to do with the agency of capital in dimin- 
ishing cost, nor with the nature of the cost of capital itself. 
Its importance lies in the field of so-called distribution. 
Though all men are enormously benefited by the legacy of 
capital, the benefits are not equal to all. ‘Those to whom the 
ownership has come, besides sharing the common benefit of 
reduced cost of commodities, have, by virtue of their owner- 
ship of the capital, a lien on the-products of the general 
industry. ‘This seems to me to be the only important conse- 
quence of the history of capital. But the ownership of the 
industrial outfit has obviously nothing to do with its influ- 
ence in making industry productive, and so it has nothing to 
do with cost of production. It affects the ‘‘sharing,’’ not 
the production, of commodities. 

For these reasons I cannot but hold that Dr. von Wieser’s 
criticism of the classical doctrine of cost, like his defence of 
the Austrian substitute for that doctrine, is lacking in con- 
clusiveness. k 

II. MARGINAL UTILITY vs. COST. 

We now come to the main question raised by the Austrian 
economists—the question how the exchange value of com- 
modities is fixed. ‘The classical theory attributes the normal 
control of value to comparative cost; the Austrian theory 
attributes this function to the principle of marginal utility. 
‘The new theory does not, indeed, propose to drop the action 
of cost out of account entirely ; but what its advocates call 
cost is, as we have seen, nothing but a form of utility. 
They, of course, see clearly that there cannot be two inde- 
pendent regulators of value, for the two could but rarely 
coincide in fixing the same value for things. As a way out 
of the difficulty, they have, in fact, undertaken to show that 
marginal utility governs the cost as well as the value of com- 
modities. ‘That undertaking can hardly be called successful ; 
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and until it has been successfully carried out, the adherents 
of the classical theory might well rest their defence on this 
point alone. But it is due to Dr. von Wieser that we should 
examine briefly the precise function of marginal utility in 
the exchange of products. That it has a function has been 
made abundantly clear, and the Austrian economists have 


` done a highly valuable service in calling attention to it. 


Their only mistake has been the natural one of claiming too 
much for the principle. This mistake they made almost 

inevitable by their mode of treating exchange of products. ' 
They treat exchange as an independent subject—as a trans- 
action entered into for its own sake. "They have chosen to 


~ make no account cf the fact that economic exchange is 


simply a stage, the closing stage, in production by division 
of labor. Cutting themselves off in this way from the true 
explanation of the origin and motives of exchange, they 
have been obliged to invent for it a cause and a motive which 
may appear in the act of exchange itself. This they try to 
do by a comparison of the utilities of the things exchanged 
to the two exchangers. Each parts with a thing of lower 
utility to him than the thing he receives; the difference is 
his “profit” by the transaction, and constitutes his motive 
for making it. How it happens that men constantly find 
themselves in possession of things of lower utility to them 
than the things their neighbors have, would seem to bea 
question calling for treatment, as the very basis of any theory 
of exchange. Any discussion of it must disclose the fact that 
the gain of exchange is not to be found in exchange itself, 
but in the method of production which makes exchange 
necessary. The gain is in the increased productiveness that 
comes by division of labor. It is the gain of having more 
commodities for our labor, not of having commodities of 
higher utility to us. That the act of exchange does result in 
giving each producer an article of higher utility to him than 
his own product is undoubtedly true; but that is no real 
explanation of the case, because it:asks us to take the 
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' subordinate, incidental circumstance instead of the larger and 
more fundamental principle that governs the whole proceed- 
ing. Exchange can never be properly treated except as a 
part of the method of production that gives rise to it. Once 
forget that the nailmaker has made his stock of nails with 
no other thought than that of getting a general assortment 
of useful commodities in exchange for them, and you are 
on a wrong ground altogether. Once off the true ground 
, of his action, you are in danger of inventing wholly un- 
real, motives for him, and of adopting wholly untenable 
doctrines as to the way in which the terms of exchange are 
settled. 

Precisely this error I think the Austrian economists have 
fallen into. ‘They practically ignore production in their 
treatment of exchange. Dr. von Wieser, in his treatise on | 
“Natural Value,” expressly states that his purpose isto discuss 
value as it would present itself if a highly developed com- 
munity existed without exchange and without price. (p. 37.) 
For the purposes of his treatment he assumes, provisionally 
of course, that the supply of each article exists without pro- 
duction (p. 24, note). By ignoring production as the source 
of supply, he easily arrives at a theory which ignores cost 
of production as the regulator of value. Now, I have 
nothing but admiration for the patient skill with which the 
Austrian economists have worked out the play of human 
feelings in connection with the, acquisition of material com- 
modities. The principle of marginal utility is undoubtedly 
a most important contribution to economic theory. But it 
seems entirely clear to me that its authors have been misled 
as to the precise scope of its action. ‘They attribute to it 
the power of controlling and determining exchange value, 
to the practical supersedence of the traditional law of cost. 
In my opinion, its true function is not at all to fix exchange 
value, but to limit the demand for each commodity at the 
value fixed by the cost of producing it. A few considera- 
tions will serve to make this plain. 
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In the first place the principle of marginal utility is simply 
that our subjective valuation of each commodity, or rather 
of each additional unit of it. grows less as our supply of the 
commodity is increased. If a man has but a single coat, he 
necessarily sets a high value on it ; to lose it would be to lose 
a great deal of ccmfort. Give him a second coat; this, 
though a highly-prized addition to his possessions, is not of as 
great utility to him as it wculd be if he had no other; the 
loss of it would not be so great a loss of comfort. A third 
coat would have still less utility for him than the second ; 
and so on. By successive additions to his supply of coats 
you would finally reach a point at which a coat more or a 
coat less would be a matter of indifference to him. ‘This is 
the point of satiety. There is thus between the famine, or 
maximum valuation and the satiety, or zero valuation, a 
_ descending scale of utility for each commodity—each point 
in the scale corresponding to some determinate supply of the 
article. ‘The application of the utility-scale to the purchase 
of commodities is, in some respects, entirely obvious. The 
man who already has two coats will give so much, and only 
so much, for a third; if he has already three coats, he will 
not buy a fourth unless the price falls within his estimate of 
the utility to him of having a fourth coat. And so of the 
fifth and the sixth and all higher numbers. For the sake of 
definiteness, let us assume that all men agree in estimating 
the utility of coats as follows: 


First, ‘ ‘ . i ; . $100 
Second, x g . 3 . » 19 
Third, i s i ; ; i 13 
Fourth, P : ? s ‘ A 8 
Fifth, ; i , : à ‘ 2 
Sixth, x ; k i i : 0.5 
Seventh, . ; 7 x f i 0.0 


Now, obviously there is nothing in this scale, in and of 
itself, to tell us anything as to the actual price of coats. It 
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tells only that the price cannot exceed $100. In order to 
establish a particular price, we must know how many coats 
there are to be sold. If there are so many in the market 
that, in order to sell all, every man must be induced to buy 
three, then we can say at once that the price must be not 
above thirteen dollars. If every man must be induced to 
buy four, the price cannot exceed eight dollars. But observe 
the “if.” If we could assume, with Dr. von Wieser, that 
the supply of commodities came to us without production, 
we should have no hesitation in accepting his theory of value. 
As, however, there is no way by which men can get com- 
modities except by producing them, it is obvious that pro- 
duction controls the supply. And in order that coats shall 
be forthcoming to meet the calls of purchasers, it is neces- 
sary that some men be induced to produce them. 

What, then, determines whether each wearer of coats shall 
be able to obtain only one coat a year at $100, or two coats 
at nineteen dollars each, or four coats at eight dollars each. 
Obviously, nothing but the greater or less difficulty of pre- 
vailing on other men to produce them for him. This, again, 
will depend on the estimate men put upon the whole task of 
producing coats. In other words, it will depend on what we 
call cost of production. 

Division of labor gives rise to most of the puzzles and 
misconceptions with which economic theory has to deal. It 
so complicates every question, that even trained economists 
may readily lose the true bearing of things. In this matter 
of marginal utility, the whole difficulty in perceiving the 
exact function it performs, grows out of division of labor. 
If every man produced each article directly for the supply 
of his own wants, I think the whole matter would be clear 
to everybody. Such a producer would constantly have to 
answer for himself the question—How much of this thing 
shall I produce? In answering it, he would have a rather 
complicated set of considerations to base his decision upon. 
He would have in mind in the first place, the limits of his 
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whole productive cepacity aud the extent and character of his 
needs. He would wish to apportion his labors among the 
various sorts of production in such a way as to yield him the 
largest possible satisfaction—the maximum of utility. In 
deciding how much of each commodity to produce, he would 
have of course to balance ‘ts utility against that of the other 
possible commodities, measure for measure. But that would 
not be all. He would also have to balance its cost, measure 
for measure, against that of the other commodities. Or, if a 
different way of expressing it be preferred, he would have 
to consider not merely the utility of each commodity, but the 
utility in comparison with the cost: the question being 
_ whether, for the necessary cost of it, the given commodity 
offers on the whole the best return. He would give up 
producing it and turn to something else, when the point was 
reached at which he should sey to himself, ‘‘ Things being as 
they are, I can do Setter for myself by now devoting my 
labor to that other article. By the same amount of trouble 
as would be required for producing another measure of this, 
I could produce so ard so many measures of that other; and 
this, as I am situated, would be better for me.’’ The point 
I wish to insist on, is the part necessarily played by cost in 
the forming of this decision. Without the consideration of 
cost, in some form, there is really no basis for a decision at 
all; for, were it not for the obstruction of cost, everybody 
would carry his supply of every commodity to the point of 
satiety—in which case all considerations of value and all 
theories of value would alike disappear. 

Those who find diagrams helpful for illustrating a matter 
of this sort, may perheps get assistance from the one annexed. 
It is intended to illustrate the relations of cost and marginal 
utility in. the case of three commodities—two of them neces- 
saries and the third in the nature of a luxury. Since our 
estimate of the utility of each additional unit of any commod- 
ity is less than that of the previous units, we may represent 
the utility of successive units by a descending curve. Cost, 
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on the other hand, being a constant quantity, may be repre- 
sented by a horizontal line. The point of marginal utility 
for the given conditions is found where the utility curve 
intersects the line of cost. Flour and coats being necessary 
articles, the utility of the first coat and the first barrel of 
fiour cannot well be expressed. The scale of numbers is 





primarily for costs : the unit of cost being a definite amount 
ot labor and waiting: not in the sense that the composition 
of the unit is identical in all cases, but that, in point of 
burdensomeness, each is equivalent to every other. The 
same scale, read downward, may also answer for the units 
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of utility ; but it must be remembered of course, that for 
this purpose, they have a wholly different signification. 
Suppose, now, that we have the case of a man who has 
sevetity-five units of labor and waiting to be applied to the 
production of coats, flour and beer; also let us assume that 
each coat has a cost of ten units, the barrel of flour six units 
and the keg of beer tkree units. Let us further suppose 
that the curves of our diagram represent truly his estimate 
of the utility of successive units of the three commodities. 
From these data, we are enabled to predict that he will pro- 
duce for himself three coats, five barrels of flour and five 
kegs of beer; for by this distribution of his productive 
power, he will, on our assumptions, produce a greater total 
utility for himself, according to his own estimate of the 
respective utilities, than he could by any other selection.* 
Two things are to be noted in this example for their 
bearing on our main problem. In the first place, it is 
obvious that the man’s estimate of the utility of the suc- 
cessive units has not the least effect on the terms of obtaining 
them: all the ‘units of each commodity cost him alike. 
Secondly, and I may sav consequently, his low estimate of 
the utility of the last barrel of flour, or of the last keg of 


* This is a mere matter of arithmetic. Using the data of the diagram, and 
adding together the figures indicating the utility and the cost of the successive 
units of commodity, we have the following results. No other selection yields so 
large a sum of utility for the same cost. The dotted prolongation of the utility 
curves gives the data for tes-ing this proposition. 


Utility. Cost. 

Coats, 1st, ..... oe i . sat ta Poel 10 
ps eT ae eee sane . 2. 19 to 

BO, cc eee ka OC 33 10 
Flour, 1st bbl, . . . onsen E ea at 6 
ada", S08 ee K nit ax + 25 6 

e E E E en er E A Dye Cate ee ead a 23 6 

A E se ae: Sew ala te are Be ay bag et 120): 6 

St i we ` O sat hora ie obey or art 14 6 
Beer, Ist keg ea ie eee ae ee Deea a 15 3 
BG: E08 | 6m. oe Sr, © ee Se Sen a -. 16 3 

SU an hea, | sehen ea SEue O we 7 3 

qth * 5 3 
Be! Sea aie ele Ge wa aes . 4 3 
Total, vee o ee we es 155+ 5 
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‘eer, has not the least effect on the terms he has to submit 
to in order to get it. The only things determined by his 
sense of utility are, first, that he desires this last unit of each 
commodity sufficiently to be willing to submit to the neces- 
sary cost in order to add it to his supply; and secondly, that 
he does not sufficiently desire a further unit of either to be 
willing to give the necessary cost for it. ‘That is to say, the 
effect, the only effect, of marginal utility, is to fix the pro- 
portional quantity of each commodity to be produced. 

Now, carrying over these elementary ideas into our 
existing industrial system, we may get some help from them 
in discerning the precise office of marginal utility in connection 
with exchange of products. It will be admitted, I suppose, 
that division of labor has no necessary effect on the in- 
dividual producer’s estimate of the utility of commodities. 
It increases enormously the productiveness of labor: gives 
each man a vastly greater sum of utility in return for a given 
outlay of labor and waiting. But I see no reason to suppose 
that each man’s choice of commodities is at all different, 
under division of labor, from what it would be if he were 
able to produce all things directly for himself, in the same 
quantities as he can now procure them by exchange with 
other producers. ‘The new element in the case affects only 
the amount and the form of the cost to him of the com- 
tnodities he seeks to obtain. Cost is indefinitely lessened 
for him. Secondly, the cost on which his sense of matginal 
utility is to play, is no longer the very labor and waiting 
that produce the commodities he uses; for they are pro- 
duced by others. It is rather the labor and waiting he must 
bestow in producing the quantity of his own commodity he 
gives in exchange for them. ‘Therefore, the cost of produc- 
ing his own product being given, the cost to him of the 
things he buys depends on the terms of the exchange; in 
other words, it is a question of exchange value. The cost, 
then, which must figure in our diagram, is no longer the 
direct and proper cost of producing flour and coats and beer, 
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but the cost of acquisition of these commodities to the 
purchaser.* This being merely another word for the 
exchange value of these commodities, viewed from the 
purchaser’s standpoint, it follows that their exchange value 
now takes the place of direct cost in determining the position 
of the refusal-point in the scale of marginal utility, the 
point, that is to say, at which the buyer says to himself, 
“I can do better, as values stand, by buying other things 
instead of buying any more of this one.’’ 

This is a result of the highest importance for our main 
question. It goes to indicate a wholly different relation 
between marginal utility and value from that which Dr. von 
Wieser undertakes to establish. So far from being able to 
set the exchange value of things by its own independent 
action, marginal utility in any given case, must rely on the 
exchange value for its own determination of anything. Cost 
in some form is necessary as a basis for the sense of utility 
to operate on, in order to evolve a refusal-point in the demand 
for each commodity. Otherwise, as already remarked, every- 
body would push his acquisition of every commodity to the 
limit of satiety. The Austrian economists seem to me to 
ignore too much the fact that value in exchange means, for 
the purchaser, cost as well as utilizy. They are so preoccu- 
pied with subjective value, or utility, that they have too little 
thought of this other side of the case. In exchange, and 
from the standpoint of the buyer, value is synonymous with 
cost; it holds to the buyer the same relation that cost of pro- 
duction does to the producer. This is, at bottom, the reason 
why exchange value and cost.of production are so closely 
-` allied. ' a4 

‘The normal operation of the principle of marginal utility 
in exchange would seem to be that each producer should offer 
his own product, on the basis of equal cost for equal cost, for 
such quantities of the various other commodities as he would 


* On the assumption, of course, that we are aot dealing with the case of a man 
who produces one of these articles. 
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have wished to produce directly for himself, if that method 
of production were open to him. He know® that his estimate 
of the utility of each has no effect on the Cost of obtaining 
it. But, knowing the natural cost, his Sense of utility 
' prompts him to have a certain quantity at that cost, through 
exchange. : 
Suppose now, that our diagram represent? the case of a 
brickmaker, who wishes to obtain flour, coats ana beer. The 


question we have to answer is this: Why is it anA 


true that the man can obtain a keg of beer in exchange A 


the quantity of bricks representing three units of cost, the 
barrel of flour for the quantity representing six units, and 
the coats for the quantity representing ten units? ‘The classi- 
cal theory answers that it is because the natural effort of men 
to get the best returns they can for their labor and waiting, 
tends to keep the returns for equivalent quantities of labor 
and waiting about equal. The Austrian theory avers that it 
is because the marginal utility of each commodity makes 
men willing to take, at these values, the whole supply of each 
commodity offering for sale. If the value were set a little 
higher some part of the supply would be unsold; if lower, 
some part of the demand would be unsatisfied. 

But this latter answer obviously leaves altogether out of 
sight the vital question how comes it to pass that the supply 
of each commodity is so adjusted in amount that the whole 
product is ordinarily taken at the value that corresponds to 
cost? Itis clearly the adjustment of the supply that makes 
it possible for the exchange to proceed on that basis. If we 
take the proper adjustment of supply for granted, we take 
the whole matter for granted ; for if the proportional supply 
were different, a different point in the scale of marginal 
utility would come into play for each commodity, and 
exchange values would cease to correspond with cost. Fur- 
ther, these new values, so far from tending to be corrected 
by the action of marginal utility, would simply be in accord- 
ance with that principle, and, so far as it is concerned, might 
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remain permanentjy the exchanging ratios of the commodi- 
ties. The corrective which restores the terms of exchange 
to the basis of Cost, must surely proceed from the side of 
cost. The readjustment of values has to be preceded by a 
readjustment of Supply: and, at the sources of supply not 
marginal utility, but cost, makes itself felt—impelling men, 
through self interest, to a course of action that tends to bring 
values into Sch relations with each other as to equalize the 
. rewards, gf equal quantities of labor and waiting. 

~Ne AOw, if the contention of the Anstrian economists were 
metely that in this corrective process, marginal utility plays 
a part; -if their doctrine were simply that men naturally 
strive to obtain the greatest possible sum of utility in return 
for their labor and waiting, and that, in determining the 
direction in which the maximum of utility is to be found, 
the principle of marginal utility is decisive, there could be no 
hesitation in agreeing with them. ‘That would not be to 
claim for marginal utility the power of regulating exchange 
values. It would only be an asserticn of the principle that, 
given the terms on which commodities may be obtained, 
marginal utility indicates the relat:ve proportions of the 
various commodities that would bring the highest sum of 
utility in return for a given quantity of labor and waiting. 
‘The new doctrine seems to go far beyond this, and to assert 
that marginal utility not only settles kow much men want of 
the several commodities on any given terms, but also has the 
power of fixing the terms themselves, on which each com- 
modity may ordinarily be obtained. It seems toaver that the 
fundamental reason wky the normal exchange value of each 
commodity is what it is, must be found, not in any comparison 
of costs, but in the fact that there is crdinarily a last buyer 
who is just willing to give the normal price for the last unit 
of the normal supply. So faras it does involve this doctrine, 

it seems to me to be at variance with sound reason. 
The classical theory holds that utility is an essential con- 
dition of value, but thet neither the utility of the first nor 
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of the last unit of supply fixes the exchange value. The 
last unit, like the first, must indeed have a utility great 
enough to counterbalance the dis-utility of the necessary 
cost ; otherwise it would not be produced. ‘The fact that, in 
the case of the last unit, utility comes to the level of cost, 
does not affect the terms on which the producer can obtain 
this or any other unit from nature’s sources of supply. 
‘Neither, therefore, can it affect the terms on which one man 
may induce another man to produce this or any other unit 
. for him. The sole consequence of the coincidence of utility 
with cost, in the case of the last unit, is to make it the last. 
Recurring to our diagram, the position of the classical econo- 
mists is made plain by observing that so long as the costs 
of the three articles remain as given, no change in the 
curves of utility will have any permanent effect on the 
exchange values. Even if the utility curves were inter- 
changed, the only lasting effect would be to alter the propor- 
tional production of the three commodities : one coat would 
still be equal in value to 1% bbls. of flour, and 3% kegs of 
beer. But, each article keeping its own curve of utility, let 
the lines of cost be interchanged—coats taking the cost of 
flour, flour that of beer, and beer that of coats—and we 
cannot doubt that exchange value will be interchanged also. 
Coats will fall to the value flour had before, flour to the value 
‘beer had before, and beer will rise to the value coats had 
before. These things being so, how shall we avoid the 
conclusion that cost, not marginal utility, regulates the 
exchange value of commodities? 
S. M. MACVANE. 


Harvard University, 
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THE SUBJECTIVE AND THE OBJECTIVE VIEW 
OF DISTRIBUTION. 


It is my object in this paper to show the wide divergence 
which the theory of Distribution presents according as we 
regard it to deal with objective or with subjective ‘‘costs’’ 
and ‘‘ utilities,’’ and to indicate the nature of the connection 
which exists between the objective and the subjective divi- 
dend or surplus. 

By “objective” cost here is meant the amount of pro- 
ductive energy which is necessary for the making of a piece 
of wealth, measured by foct-tons, hours of labor, or some 
other objective social standard and involving no consideration 
of the different amounts of painful effort required for the 
given outputs of energy according as this man or that man 
is required to do the work. By objective utility is meant 
the total advantage attaching to the possession and use o? a 
commodity regarded as a quality inherent* in this commodity 
and considered from the social as distinct from the indi- 
vidual consumer’s standpoint. The life-sustaining and 
pleasurable properties of a coat, a loaf, a piano, estimated as 
a salable object without reference to the needs of the par- 
ticular person into whose hands it passes, constitute tkeir 
objective utility. Market value is objective utility expressed. 
in terms of money. With the quantity of pain involved. in 
obtaining a given quantity of objective cost or productive 
energy, and the quantity of pleasure derived from consum- 
ing a given quantity of objective utilities, the objective 
setting of the problem of distribution has nothing to do. 

The objective setting will take the following shape. A 
number of units of objective cost (productive force) consist- 
ing of: 

*Since the word “Inherent” may mislead as implying an absoluteness or per- 
manency which is not m accord with fact, I may be taken to follow Jevoms in 


regarding it as “a circumstance of things arising out of their relation to man’s 
requirements,” 
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x Units of human physical effort of various kinds (meas- 
ured by foot-lines or by other physical standard), 

y Units of mental effort of invention, management, etc., 

z Units of productive force in ‘‘ saving,’’ 

v Units of natural forces in land, etc., and of social pro- 
ductive effort not referable to individual motives, com- 
prising an aggregate productive force or objective 
cost, v x y z, produce an aggregate of units of object- 
ive utility, V X Y Z. 

The objective problem of distribution lies in the question, 
“ What laws regulate the apportionment of V X Y Z among 
the exerters of x y z and the owners of v?” 

We may for the present postpone consideration of the 
claims included under v and confine our attention to x y z. 
As a first charge upon the dividend V X Z Y come a number 
of minimum wages, earnings, interests. That is to say 
in any community at any given time some definite pro- 
portion of the utilities comprised in V X Y Z must be 
attached to the various persons who exert the forces x 
y z in order to induce a continuance of these necessary 
efforts. The proportion of the dividend which goes in 
these charges and the determination of each charge are 
governed directly by considerations of subjective cost—that 
is by the amount of painful effort which must be suffered 
in order to secure the requisite quantity of units of each 
kind of objective cost. In order at any time in any society 
to induce individuals to undergo the necessary amounts of 
painful efforts, a certain proportion of the aggregate of 
objective utilities must be allotted to them. Although at 
different times and in different social conditions different 
quantities of objective utilities will be required to evoke the 
same amounts of individual productive effort, in relation to 
the consideration of a particular dividend these may be 
regarded as fixed charges. 

It is, however, necessary to clearly signify what services 
form the basis of claims to these charges in order to realize 
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the amount and character of the objective dividend which 
remains for distribution by other lews. 

By a minimum wage I mean the lowest real wage neces- 
sary to evoke the effort of the marginal laborer in each class 
of labor. ‘This is not necessarily, as Professor Marshall 
seems to think, the exact equivalemt of a marginal laborer’s 
product. It may be less, as will be the case where there 
exists any unemployed competitors for any grades of work 
above the lowest: it cannot be mcre, assuming an econom- 
ical application of capital. 

Regarding laborers as divided into a number of non- 
competing groups, we have a number of these minima for 
different classes of work. 

Where payment is by time wage pure and simple, the 
superior ability of a laborer within his class is not repre- 
sented in wages. But where piec2 wages in any form pre- 
vail a number of individual rents of ability emerge from 
each specific wage level. 

‘The same gradation applies to various kinds and degrees 
of mental productive efforts. We have minimum earnings 
of management in several classes of brain labor and also 
individual rents measuring different degrees of ability with- 
in the class. 

If there existed in a community absolute equality of 
opportunity in the selection of kinds of work and the acqui- 
sition of kinds of skill, that is to saz, if there were absolute 
fluidity of labor, all specific Tents would disappear, individ- 
ual rents alone remaining. The formar are determined by 
the degree of ‘‘monopoly’’ or absence of free competition 
attaching to the several classes of werk. Supply of labor 
thus limited commands a higher pzice. If we compare an 
hour’s labor of a physician with thet of a porter we find the 
former is more highly paid because (even assuming free 
competition among existing physiciens) the supply of physi- 
cians offering their services at the wage of the most efficient 
porter would be greatly below the demand at that Brice. 
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That is to say under existing conditions supply and demand 
for physicians’ work would equate at a much higher mark 
than for porters’ work. It is this monopoly power in its 
various degrees that gives rise to a number of specific rents 
of labor or ‘“‘class wages.’ They are correctly to be 
regarded as determined not by the higher estimate set by 
society upon a particular kind of work (for a baker’s is 
absolutely more necessary than a lawyer’s) but by causes 
affecting the supply of labor. An effective system of techni- 
cal education, together with a removal of other barriers 
which ignorance, poverty, social prejudice, etc., impose on 
free entrance into the several trades and professions would, by 
practically securing fluidity of labor abolish specific rents 
of labor. While individual differences of wage are necessary 
charges on the objective dividend, specific rents of labor are 
not. 

The next charge upon the objective dividend is a number 
of minimum interests of capital in various classes of invest- 
ment. If capital were absolutely fluid and competition in 
investments free, there would be only one rate of interest, 
namely, that necessary to evolve the marginal act of saving, 
the last ‘‘savirg’’ required to contribute to the fund of 
capital socially necessary to assist in producing what was 
required to keep pace with current consumption. 

But capital may be graded similarly with labor in regard to 
the remunerativeness of its several kinds of employment. 
Eliminating all elements of risk, skill of management, etc., 
it would be evident that State or municipal privilege or 
monopoly, trade secrets, monopolies arising from the posses- 
sion of land, class opportunity, and large scale of production, 
enabling the narrowing of competition in various shapes and 
degrees, establishes class differences of investment, which re- 
semble the specific grades of labor. Hence as in labor so in 
capital ,thereare specific and individual levels of remuneration. 

The y units of productive force in saving are reckoned 
in terms of physical and mental effort of the “savers.” 
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The marginal act of saving is related to the minimum interest 
as the marginal laborer’s effort is related to the minimum 
class wage with this single difference that, whereas, the 
marginal laborer’s wage, though not exceeding his product, 
may be more than sufficient to e-cke his effort, supposing 
no unemployed laborers in his class, the marginal interest 
will not be more than enough to evoke the marginal effort 
of saving, unless we suppose the extreme case of a society 
with a social and economic cleavage so distinct as to confine 
the possibility of saving to a few, while the many are kept 
closely down toa bare subsistence wage. 

The effort of saving, I am dispcsed to urge, is productive 
of wealth just as is any other effort, end is not to be regarded 
as either a negative force of production, or as a condition of 
the effective application of labor. In order to recognize 
this truth we must bear in mind fnat it is not the prelimi- 
nary act of producing something mot destined for immediate 
consumption that constitutes the productive effort of saving, 
but the continuous restraint of the desire of personal enjoy- 
ment of one’s property. This fort, I think, may be 
rightly regarded as the efficient cause of the fructification of 
future goods into present goods which some economists of 
the Austrian school appear to think inconsistent with a 
‘‘ productivity’? theory of interest. This attribution of 
antagonism between the ‘‘ produccivity’’ and the ‘‘time’”’ 
theory of interest is, I believe, based on the same misappre- 
hension which has always denounced the ‘‘ productivity ”’ 
theory on the ground of the ‘negative’ character of the 
effort of abstinence. There is nc basis for this distinction 
of positive and negative effort. The force exerted in the 
shape of continuous self-restraint of an owner of capital is 
the force which enables the future zoods to pass into present 
goods, it is an effort as truly procuctive as the effort which 
lifts so many foot-tons. 

Hence the minimum interest will be a fixed charge upon 
the objective dividend, because it is required to evoke the 
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subjective ‘‘cost’’ or painful exertion which furnishes one 
kind of productive force or objective cost. 

Since it is essential to the acceptance of this analysis that 
abstinence and other forms of serviceable “‘ sacrifice’’ shall 
be included as subjective ‘‘costs’”’ forming the basis of claims 
upon the objective dividend, I must here turn aside to deal 
with Professor Patten’s objection to such inclusions. He 
objects to rank the effort of abstinence, involved in saving, 
under subjective “cost,” on the ground that the thrifty man 
“has a surplus of pleasure in supplying future wants instead 
of a surplus of pain,’’* or, to adopt Herbert Spencer’s term, 
the man’s mind is so powerfully ‘‘ re-representative’’ that he 
reaps a net satisfaction from his act of abstinence. But surely 
if this is a reason for excluding abstinence from subjective 
“cost” there is no such thing as ‘‘cost’’ at all, for the same 
argument will exclude every form of exertion. Every vol- 
untary exertion is attended by a satisfaction, or, subjective 
utility, the consideration of which, as a present motive, must 
outweigh the present pain of the exertion, for otherwise no 
action would be done. Every free, conscious action, is 
motived by a desire to obtain the net balance of satisfaction 
which the imagination presents as the resultant from the con- 
flict of pleasures and pains which attend the performance of 
the action. If instead of applying the term ‘‘costs’’ to the 
pains as they occur and ‘‘utilities’’ to the pleasures as they 
issue, we consider only the resultant, then no use remains 
for the term ‘‘costs’’ at all, save in the case of a miscalcu- 
lated action, for the resultant of a reasonably ordered action 
will always appear in terms of pleasure or subjective utility. 
‘This confusion of Professor Patten’s argument appears more 
manifest in his illustration of the operation of hunger. 
“ Hunger adds to the pleasure of the meal more than it takes 
away from it, . . . Can weat the same time say ‘Hunger 
is the best sauce’ and also call ita pain? ‘The sensation may 
continue disagreeable but we enjoy the feeling it creates. In 

* “Cost and Utility,” Amara, Vol. iil, p. 414, January, 1893. 
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computing the surplus of a meal we should therefore reckon 
the anticipated feelings which hunger produces and the result- 
ing advantages, as a net gain rather than an uncompensated. 
loss.”’* Here the actual pain cf hunger is confused with the 
pleasure attending the imaginatioa of its relief. The pain is, 
no doubt, a necessary condition of the attainment of the 
pleasure, and in certain cases the pleasure may even outweigh 
the pain, but the feeling of hunger is a pain for all that, and 
must rank as a subjective ‘‘cost’’ The labor of preparing 
the meal toa hungry man may be a process attended by a large 
surplus of pleasure in the way of anticipation, but since every 
labor is undertaken under the pressure of a similar motive, 
the reckoning of subjective ‘‘cost’’ disappears altogether if 
we look only to the net resultanz. So long as we maintain 
the antithetical terms ‘‘ cost,” and ‘‘ utility,” we must count 
under the former all forms of self-assertion or self-restraint 
which, of themselves and in thei- direct effects involve pain. 
The difficulty connected with the inclusion of ‘‘saving’’ 
under painful effort is largely due to the selection of the term 
“ abstinence,’’ which, as a negazive expression, furnishes no 
contents of painful feeling. ‘Tae real sacrifice of ‘‘ saving,” 
once clearly conceived from the standpoint of the marginal 
saver as a continuous painful self--estraint, obliges us to admit 
it as a pain commensurable wich other painful efforts of 
production, 

I would deal in the same way with other ‘‘sacrifices.’’ 
Where any change in methods of production requires the 
abandonment of any advantage previously enjoyed, such 
“sacrifice” must reckon as a ‘‘cost.’? In going from the 
country to the city the workman gives up pure air for better 
amusements, the emigrant must caange his diet, and whoever 
acquires regular habits of industry gives up a large part of 
the free goods he might enjoy—hunting, fishing, ete.t Pro- 
fessor Patten refuses to count any of these sacrifices as 

t (did, P. 415. 
toid, p. gia. 
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tt costs,” because the change is supposed to be attended by a 
net surplus of gain. I should insist that the abandonment 
of the good air aad other advantages once enjoyed should be 
reckoned under ‘‘costs.’’ It might, however, be fairly 
urged that a distinction should be made between the sacrifice 
of good air, which is assuredly a ‘‘pain,’’ and the change 
from one form of diet suited to country life to another form 
suited to city life. Having already reckoned the loss of good 
air and other physical disadvantages as pains and costs it 
may be plausibly argued that the change of diet is not a cost, 
i. e., there is no ‘‘sacrifice’’ in abandoning an old diet, the 
use of which has now largely passed away. As to the other 
class of “sacrifices” involved in any acceptance of alterna- 
tive courses of action, they may fairly be excluded from 
‘‘costs.”’ ‘‘If a laborer can obtain a surplus by making shoes 
or hats he must sacrifice one of these surpluses to obtain the 
other.’’** Such sacrifice I should not count a cost, for a 
choice of alternatives does not involve any new pain or the 
loss of any old pleasure. ‘The loss of a settled home result- 
ing from ‘‘the extensive movement of workmen from one 
country to another, and from country to town,’’ must, 
however, be distinguished from the sacrifices just mentioned. 
It involves in itself a loss of pleasure which must be 
reckoned a subjective cost. 

The same line of argument must apply to that ‘‘ sacrifice ” 
which Professor Patten severs most distinctly from other 
“costs,” the damage inflicted upon consumption by an exten- 
sion of the working day. When the cost of such an extension 
is being reckoned, to the pain of the increased physical or men- 
tal exertion must be added the pain represented by damaged 
consumption. Hoth these pains will be “pooled ” asa single 
motive in the mind of the worker who is considering whether 
or not he shall extend his working day: the expense in money 
of inducing him to extend his working day must cover both 
kinds of pain. Both pains must therefore be regarded as the 

*Ibid, p. 412. 
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subjective basis of objective costs. For certain purposes it is 
convenient to distinguish this ‘sacrifice’? impressed upon 
consumption from other ‘‘costs’’ more directly linked with 
the energy given out in production. For example, in con- 
sidering the importance of the eight-hour-day movement it 
is useful to give separate attention to the advantage which a 
shorter working day will confer by reason of its effect upon 
consumption. But since, as Professor Patten admits, this sacri- 
fice is ‘‘ measured in terms of cost’’ it will be surely most 
convenient to include it always under the generic title ‘‘cost,’’, 
reserving the right to treat itas a ‘‘species’’ distinguish- 
able from the other and more direct efforts of production 
when it may seem good. In the main scheme of production 
and distribution I hold it necessary to include this sacrifice 
under costs. Where Professor Patten distinguishes the two 
by urging that “costs . . . . forma barrier below which the - 
return of the producer cannot fall, thus fixing the limit to the 
changes in objective values through which the distribution 
of wealth is effected. Sacrifices, however, depend not on an 
act of production but on having certain goods to enjoy which 
must be given up to extend production,’ * I should insist 
upon including sacrifice under the ‘‘ costs’’ or ‘‘ pains ” which 
fix the minimum return in objective values. Moreover, 
since every act of production is an act occupying time and 
absorbing a portion of vital energy, I should not assent 
to the definite divorcement of ‘‘sacrifice’’ from ‘‘acts of 
production.” Every act of produc-ion invokes a sacrifice of 
consuming time and consuming energy, and every changein 
methods of production will affect this time and this energy. 
Tn considering the causes of the increase or decrease of this 

particular species of ‘‘cost”’ it will be useful to look more 
` closely and directly at:‘‘ the distribution of the surplus,” 
but since the changes in distribution of the surplus are closely 
related to changes in methods of production, Professor Patten 
does not seem justified in regarding this ‘‘sacrifice’’ as the 

*“Costand Expense” Ammars, Vol iil, p. 709, May 1893. 
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basis of a separate ‘“‘fund” distributable under a different 
law from other subjective values. 

These ‘‘ sacrifices,’’ which are rightly counted as ‘‘costs,’’ 
must be regarded as commensurable with other efforts of 
painful exertion in production. Ina given man, so much 
effort of painful self-restraint in ‘‘ saving,’’ so much depriva- 
tion of earlier forms of pleasurable consumption, ‘so much 
diminution in the forms of pleasureable consumption which 
are retained, will find their equivalents in so many units of 
physical or mental exertion. All are forms of subjective 
“cost,” and so far as they are severally needed for the out- 
put of ‘‘ objective cost’’ or productive energy they have 
fixed claims on the objective dividend. 

The objective view of distribution regards the objective 
dividend as divisible into two parts. One is composed of 
the minimum wages and interests necessary to evoke the 
different kinds and amounts of individual pain which fur- 
nishes the productive energy of the community.* The other 
section is comprised of economic rents including (a) a num- 
ber of specific and individual rents of land. Specific rents 
being the minimum rent for wheat-land, market-gardens, 
top-lands, etc., whose produce competes in the same market, 
individual rents measuring the superiority of an individ- 
ual piece of wheet-land, top-land, etc., over the land which 
pays the minimum rent in each several employment; (6) 
specific and individual rents of capital, representing the 
special advantages enjoyed by particular classes of invest- 
ment and by individual business within each class, enabling 
the owners of capital to draw interest above the minimum 
economically necessary to evoke saving; (¢) specific rents 
of labor or ‘‘class’’ wages, as distinguished from wages 
which mark the superior ability of an individual worker over 


* These necessary wages and interests comprise the " expenses” of production 
U Expenses,” as commonly used by English economists, include various elements 
of monopoly rent. Prcfessor Patten is pushed by his exclusion of “sacrifices” 
from "costs ” to associate expenses with “reward for labors ” and not with “ cost.” 
But if the use of “cost” above advocated is accepted, “expense” will most , 
reasonably be used as the money expression of objective costs. 
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the worst worker employed in his class of work. These 
economic rents are radically distinct in nature from the 
minimum wages and interests in that. they furnish no incen- 
tive to individual exertion. This will be readily admitted 
of the economic rent of land and zhat interest above the mar- 
gin which we term ‘‘rents of capital.’ No attempt to tax 
these rents would prevent the owners of these requisites of 
production from using them as before.* Even as regards 
specific rents of labor it is equally true in the long run. The 
long continuance of a high-class wage establishes a fixed 
standard of comfort higher than that of common labor, and 
any attempt to reduce this is stoutly resisted. But the resist- 
ance is only for a time—a persistent, economic force can bear 
down a class standard of comfort and can extract from the 
members of the class the same effort for a less reward. It is 
true that there are economic limits to this leveling process. A 
higher standard of comfort may be necessary for a skilled 
kind of work. ‘Too much, however, is made of this point by 
economists like Professor Marshall, who thinks that a man 
doing good intellectual work requires a femily income of 
some £500 or £600 per annum to maintain his efficiency. 
Much of this expenditure, as indeed Professor Marshall ad- 
mits, is occasioned by the demands of custom. It is probable 
enough that the standard of comfort habitual in the lowest 
paid classes of labor is below the true standard of efficiency, 
but it is not true that a scholar or a professional man living his 
life reasonably, and not requiring a heavy holiday fund to cure 
temporary excesses of labor, needs a much higher income. 
If we were to take the national cbjective dividend and trace 
its apportionment, we should find that it went partly as rewards 
or stimuli of effort, partly as rents to those engaged in giving 
out individual effort and to owners of the forces of nature. 
If we took the price of a single ccnsumption good, we could 
similarly resolve it into a numb2r of payments made for 


* Here I assume the taxation to be the common act of e whole industrial com- 
munity. The attempt to tax certain rents of capital in England might lead to the 
transfer of this capital abroad. 
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expenses and rents at the several points in production. If 
we choose to regard the community’s production as a single 
business, we can say that, after the necessary current expenses 
are defrayed, the rest is profit. ‘This profit, consisting of 
economic rents, forms the ‘‘objective surplus,” the law of 
whose apportionment has caused no little trouble to political 
economy in the past. 

Now, however, that part of the payments received as wages 
and interest, as well as the whole economic rent of land, is 
acknowledged to belong to this ‘‘surplus,’’ the law of the 
distribution of this objective surplus is more clearly and 
widely recognized. The surplus is divided by the law of 
‘* Monopoly ;’’ the amount which falls to each owner of a 
tequisite of production is governed by the prices which limit 
the supplies of the several requisites. Roughly speaking, 
where one of the requisites is short in supply relatively to the 
others, the owners of that requisite take the whole surplus. 
This is commonly admitted. But as there nowhere exists 
absolute transferability of capital, labor or land from one 
employment to another, capital will be relatively short in 
some industries or in some processes, land and labor in others. 
So the actual surplus will be divided at different points of the 
industrial machine, as rents,of land, labor or capital. With- 
out attempting to discuss the law of monopoly in its detailed 
bearing upon the distribution of this surplus, I may call 
attention to the following main forces which affect the position 
of the three requisites as claimants of the surplus. 

a. Every increase or decrease of demand for commodities 
affects not only the quantity but the proportion of demand for 
the several requisites, and may therefore transfer the position 
of limiting requisite from one to another. 

b. Similarly, from the point of view of supply or produc- 
tion, new inventions and improved skill, accessibility of new 
supplies will 

(a) directly affect the relation between the quantity 
of supply of the different requisites ; 
; [389] 
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(6) enable one requisite to supersede another. 

a will also affect 6 in several important ways. For ex- 
ample, an increase in demand is often the force enabling forms 
of capital, in the shape of machinery, to take the place of 
labor, so as to bring about a condition in which capital 
may become the limiting requisite, instead of labor, as here- 
tofore,* 

The surplus thus subject to apportionment is ove surplus : 
the distribution of the whole of it falls under the operation 
of the same set of forces; it falls zo land-owners, to capital- 
ists, to laborers in proportion as fhe requisite of production 
owned by each is in short supply or in excess. This objective 
analysis gives us no information regarding human welfare. 
A given quantity of objective costs may obviously be related 
to any number of different quantties of pain according as 
they are differently distributed among producers, while a 
given quantity of objective utilities may be similarly related 
to any number of different quantities of pleasure according 
as they fall to different consumers in different proportions. 
Objective costs and utilities must be reduced to terms of sub- 
jectivity and the relation between the law of the distribution 
of the objective surplus and of the subjective surplus clearly 
formulated before we can have a science of political economy 
bearing any assignable reference to human happiness. Until 
tHis is done we have ideas of weelth and work which have 
no human significance ; we havea study as far removed from 
any practical interest as geometry of the fourth dimension. 
Such a political economy can have no art attached to it. 
The purely objective treatment of political economists has 
been, in fact, responsible for nearly all the clumsy errors which 
its exponents have made when invited to display their art in 
advice or prophecy. Until the science is thus subjectivised 
it can be brought into no true relations either with ethics 
or politics and is not properly a branch of sociology at 


* For a further account of the intricate interaction of these forces, see ‘The 
Law of the Three Rents,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1891. k 
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all, but what Ruskin called it, a branch of ‘‘ mental gym- 
nastics.” 

In order to get at the conception of the subjective divi- 
dend and the subjective surplus we will begin by a com- 
parison of the working day viewed objectively and the same 
working day viewed subjectively. Taking the simplest case 
where each unit of objective ‘‘cost’’ is productive of the 
same amount of objective utility we shall get the following 
setting : 


Hour. Cost. Utility. 
Ist 7 ; . 6. . yields 9g 
ad . ; 8 : o RS 12 
3d š 3 eo GANN ‘ us 9 
4th : i 4 i a a 6 


Since there is here no reference to the personal balance of 
pleasure or pain in the worker, but only to objective expres- 
sions of pleasure and pain socially measured, there can be no 
necessity for the fourth or last hour of labor of the individual 
worker to present an equal balance of cost and utility. 

Now if this objective setting could be translated item by 
item into subjective terms, it might work out as follows: 


Hour. Pain. Satisfaction. 
ist n ; 208 4 . yields 10 
2d í . I 3 £ 8 
3d ‘ ; or By. i É 6 
4th . ‘ 4 E g 4 


This indeed is the common presentation of the subject as a 
balance of pleasure and pain in the ordinary economic text- 
books. In the case of a man working under such conditions 
his work, it is alleged, will be terminated at the fourth hour 
because there is a balance of pain and satisfaction derived 
from the activity of that hour. This conclusion is obviously 
based upon the supposition that we can treat each hour sepa- 
rately in reference to the balance of pleasure and pain. 
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Now Professor Patten has clearly shown that in an attempt 

to compute the working day hour by hour, the last hour will 
not present an exact balance of pain and satisfection, but 
will yield a surplus of satisfaction : for otherwise the time of 
production will so encroach upon the time of consumption 
that the full subjective utility will not be got out of the 
objective utilities created in the earlier hours. If produc- 
tion were carried to the point where the final increment of 
effort taken alone were just repaid by the final increment of 
utility, the earlier utilities would have been found to have 
shrunk, and the consideration of this shrinkage will check 
production before this point. In a dynamic society, accord- 
ing to Professor Patten's treatment, the fourth or last working 
hour will not be four units of pain yielding four units of 
satisfaction, but rather four units ct pain yielding five units 
of satisfaction. Now upon this consideration I understand 
Professor Patten to base his discovery of a surplus distinct 
and separate from the rest of surplus revenue and subject to 
a special law of distribution. ‘‘If there is a surplus in the 
last increment of a normal day’s labor, the theory of distribu- 
tion will be different from what it will be if there is no such 
surplus. In the latter case the whole distribution depends 
upon the cost of the marginal increment of production. ‘The 
law of differential cost or rent will taen determine the distri- 
bution of the surplus. But if there is a surplus at the 
‘margin of production, a part of the surplus is distributed, 
not by a law of cost, but by the law of monopoly. The most 
slowly increasing factors of production become monopolies 
and secure the greater part of the surplus. Producers who 
have the power of raising the objective value of their commo- 
dities do so at the expense of other producers and not of 
consumers,’’* 

Now, if my statement of the question of distribution is 
correct, rents can in no way be correlated to this surplus 
arising from the last increment of a day’s labor, assuming 

* “Cost and Utility,” Annas, Vol iti, p. 427, January, 1893 
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this later surplus to exist. For while rents form an objective 
surplus, the balance of objective utilities, after abstracting 
objective costs, a surplus measureable in money, this other 
alleged surplus is subjective and obtained by a comparison 
of pleasures and pains. In the objective setting I found a 
single surplus to exist after all costs were defrayed, distri- 
butable, however, by a law of monopoly, which I found to 
be the true and only ‘‘law of rent,” and which operates in 
exactly the way of the law of monopoly to which Professor 
Patten refers the distribution of this ‘‘ subjective’’ surplus. 
If then this surplus, arising from the last increment of a 
day’s labor, exists at all, it belongs to the ‘‘subjectivé”’ 
setting of distribution and cannot be grouped as a species of 
the same genus with differential gains, which, in so far as 
they are caused by differences in nature, are objective quan- 
tities.* 

It is, however, the existence of this ‘“‘surplus value” 
assigned to the last increment of a day’s labor that I wish 
to call into question. It seems to me to result from an 
unjustified retention in the subjective setting of distribution 
of that method of separate consideration of each hour which 
was possible in the objective setting. 

In the objective setting we found that to each separate 
hour we could absolutely assign so many units of cost and 
so many units of utility. But it becomes quite impossible to 
transfer this objective table into a subjective table of the same 
kind, because, as Professor Patten himself shows, we cannot 
treat each hour's activity and rents asa separate thing. We 
are, in fact, unable to make the first statement contained in 
the subjective table suggested on p. 55. 

During the first hour o pain yields ro satisfaction, because 
the number of units of satisfaction due to the painless effort 
of this first hour will, retaining the hour-by-hour treatment, 
be different according to the different number of working 
hours in the day. It is clear that at the close of the 

* Asin Prof. Patten’s ‘Theory of Dynamic Economics,” p 95 
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first hour we are not in a position to state what the yield of 
satisfaction is. If we speak of if as 10, this 10 refers not 
to the subjective satisfaction, only calculable by reference to 
later events, but to some objective utility which is to yield 
the subjective satisfaction, z. e. we are obtaining our surplus 
of subjective gain by abstracting a subjective amount from 
an objective amount, which is illegitimate. 

The true setting of a working day in subjective termin- 
ology may be conceived to be as fcllows: 

Hour Pain Satisfaction 
(Bubjective Cost.) (Subjective Utility.) 
ist==—1. . . . . yields 10 ina 1-hour working day. 

oe 9 «et 2-hour igs 
it 8 [KS 3-hour ct 
4-hour i 
2d Bess poaa ON ‘¢  y-hour 
2-hour s 
3-hour 5 
4-hour te 
1-hour A 
2-hour “ 
3-hour a 
-hour , A 
1-hour ss 
2-hour sf 
3-hour c: 
4-hour = 
Now, here the subjective surplus for a 1-hour working day 
would be 11 units of satisfaction (tae -1 placed as subjective 
cost signifying a net pleasure in the first hour of effort and 
being therefore added to the 10 unics directly referable to the 
consumption of what is produced in the first hour). <A 2- 
hour working day will yield a subjective surplus of 16 units 
(4. e. 17-+1-2). A 3-hour working day will give a surplus 
of 16 (i. e. 21+1-6). A 4-hour working day will give a 
surplus of 9 (20+1-13)}. In such a case a 2-hour or a 3-hour 
[394] 
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day will be indifferently chosen as presenting the largest 
subjective surplus. Now though it may be at once admitted 
that here, or in eny other scheme of a working day, the last 
hour of labor will show a surplus of Satisfaction over Pain 
if the effect of a longer working day in diminishing the sub- 
jective utility of earlier products be left out of consideration, 
no scientific object can be gained by this method of measur- 
‘ing separably things which are organically related to one 
another. ‘The net satisfaction of a 2-hour and a 3-hour day 
in the above scheme are equal, but in the 2-hour day a 
larger proportion of the satisfaction is derived from a fuller 
consumption of the objective utilities than in the 3-hour day, 
where a larger number of objective utilities are less effec- 
tively consumed. In taking a purely subjective view of the 
question we must confine ourselves purely to the reckoning 
of pains and satisfactions. There may be some question 
whether the injury done to consumption by an increased 
working day should be reckoned as diminished satisfaction or 
as increased pain, but there is no excuse for making of it the 
basis of a special and separate fund, a ‘‘surplus value,” 
distributable by a separate law from that according to which 
the rest of the surplus of satisfaction is distributed. 'To do 
this is to go back to the consideration of objective utilities 
and to consider them as growing and shrinking according 
as the time to consume them is larger or shorter. In con- 
sidering the effect of shortening or lengthening the working 
day of any class of workers the effect upon their real wages 
by an extension or a diminution of the time of consumption 
must be clearly kept in view, but we are not justified in 
making this consideration the basis of a separate fund. As 
a factor affecting the net utility of a working day it may be 
ranked with other factors, such as those which affect the 
intensity of labor or improve the character of labor by 
increased variety and interest of exertion, or give more 
variety or individuality to standards of consumption. The 
effect of a shorter or a larger working day upon the net 
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plus of satisfaction is only one of a number of considerations 
which, by their mutual action and reaction, determine the 
net surplus of satisfaction. Each force is subject to special 
laws determining its action, but when it has expressed itself 
by influencing the surplus of satisfaction it is merged in this 
aggregate. 

We are thus unable to find, with Professor Patten, “a sur- 
plus in the last increment of a normal day’s labor.” ‘The 
example of a working day given above will make it evi- 
dent that from a detached view of che units of subjective cost 
and utility in reference to parts of the working day we can 
obtain no useful results, for we are applying an objective 
separatist method to things thatare subjective and inseparable. 
When the utility produced in the second hour is reckoned 
subjectively it is unreasonable to exclude from the estimate 
of its cost the depreciation of the first subjective utility occa- 
sioned by the very conditions to which the second utility owes 
its existence. The subjective consideration of costs and 
utilities of a working day as a whole will thus yield a single 
‘‘surplus,’’ which will rise and fall in amount according as the 
increasing length affects the total subjective utility involved 
in the consumption of the larger or smaller objective utility. 
This view of the single subjective surplus of the individual 
may be directly transferred to the larger scale of a society, 
so that a given disposition of working individuals in a 
society will yield a single aggregate subjective surplus, 
which will be the representative, in subjective terms, of 
_that aggregate of rents which form the single objective 
surplus. 

The fundamental importance of clearly tracing the rela- 
tions between the objective and the subjective social surplus 
is what most economists in the past have failed to realize. 
The objective economic treatment concerned itself with 
quantities of productive forces embodied in the forms of 
objective utilities, divided simply in accordance with the 
respective quantities of the different kinds of productive 
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forces engaged. It was not properly concerned with the 
questions: Who exerted these forces? How were these 
utilities consumed? ‘The answers to these questions make 
no difference in estimating the quantity of objective wealth. 
But in the subjective measurement of wealth it makes all 
the difference; whose pain gave the productive force, and 
into whose pleasures the objective goods were resolved. For 
upon this detailed personal knowledge depends our know- 
ledge of the quantity of subjective wealth. The same 
quantity of objective utilities will represent a small quantity 
of subjective utilities if they embody a large amount of 
pain and yield a small amount of satisfaction and vice versa. 

The gist of all ethical criticism directed against economics 
has reference to its neglect to clearly trace the relation 
between the quantity of objective and of subjective wealth in 
acommunity: the charges raised against modern methods of 
industrial distribution refer to the fact that such distribution 
is void of any social guarantee insuring that an increase of 
the objective suzplus shall be accompanied by any increase 
in the subjective surplus, or that it shall not be attended by 
an absolute decrease of the social subjective surplus. 

What relation naturally subsists between the objective 
and the subjective surpluses, the separate origin and char- 
acter of which I have tried to trace? The law expressing 
this relation is a simple one and may be set forth in familiar 
phrases. Any given piece of objective wealth expands sub- 
jectively according as its pain of production is small and 
its pleasure of consumption great. Hence a piece of wealth 
in order to be measured subjectively requires answers to the 
two questions, ‘‘Who produces it, and under what condi- 
tions?” ‘‘ Who consumes it, and under what conditions ?’’ 
In order to attain its maximum as a human good it must be 
produced with the least human pain and satisfy the greatest 
need. The phrase, ‘‘ From each according to his powers, to 
each according to his needs,’’ expresses the ideal distribu- 
tion. ‘Thus would the benevolent despot strive to organize 
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society, thus would the completely civilized democracy 
strive to organize itself. No comfort would be supplied 
until all had the necessaries, no luxury until all had the 
comforts. Any breach of this rule, however justifiable upon 
other grounds, signifies directly that an objective good is 
converted into a smaller insteac of „a greater subjective 
utility. So on the other hand no objective cost must be 
extracted from 4 when it can be got with less pain from 2. 
This, however, does not demand ebsolute equality measured 
by our ordinary ideas of effort and enjoyment. One person 
has what we call ‘‘greater capacities” for work and for 
enjoyment. Strictly speaking, he who is capable of most 
enjoying (or making the best total use of ) anything ought 
to have it, even though he alreacy has a larger supply of 
the commodity than another. So he who likes to put forth 
effort, or least dislikes it, should be called upon to do so. 
The net ultimate pain on the one hand and pleasure on the 
other are the true tests of the ideal distribution. 

But here again I should not consent to take the direct 
conscious pleasure or pain as the test, the positions involved 
in an acceptance of Professor Patten’s distinction of 
“ positive” and ‘‘negative’’ utilities. His view, that the 
calibre of a man or of a society is to be measured by the 
quantity of positive satisfactions consciously referable to 
specific acts of consumption, seems to me untenable, and if 
accepted, would lead up to an ideal of distribution palpably 
unjust and even self-destructive. 

I understand him to contend that a luxury is worth more 
than a necessary, because we appreciate it more highly and 
that only in proportion as we rise above the conscious relish 
of necessaries do we attain a civilized level of consumption. 
Peaches have a higher ‘‘ positive” utility than bread, because 
we get a higher conscious satisfaction from eating them. Pro- 
fessor Patten objects to the negative method of estimating a 
thing’s ‘‘utility’’ by the effect of its withdrawal. But he lays 
stress upon the important part of the “‘ positive’’ utility of a 
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good which arises from its harmonious composition of other 
goods. Now bread and any other fundamental unit of consump- 
tion must be regarded as inseparable from the consumption 
of the ‘‘positive’’ utilities of which it is the necessary 
condition. Though we may get little direct conscious pleasure 
from eating bread, the vitality it sustains enters into every 
higher unit of cousciéus enjoyment. Hence the necessaries 
yield the largest enjoyment reckoned in consciousness and, 
measuring utility in conscious satisfaction, the largest - 
utility is given to a commodity by enabling it to satisfy the 
most urgent needs. So, reversely, certain pains to which 
we have become inured must be reckoned as positive disabili- 
ties. The hard-working laborer often does not consciously 
value a holiday or any form of remission from his customary 
work. But the overwork is an evil for all that, and, more- 
over, an evil which in various ways is represented either in 
impaired physical enjoyment or in other vital losses, the 
conscious enjoyment of nature, books, art and other things of 
which he is deprived by excessive toil. 

Further, accepting Professor Patten’s theory of positive 
utilities, it would seem to follow that a small number of men 
with highly refined and elaborate tastes would represent a 
larger quantity of “ positive utilities’? in their consumption 
than a larger society whose evenly apportioned consumption 
contained a larger proportion of ‘‘ negative utilities.” Driv- 
ing this to its logical conclusion it would appear that in any 
given society a larger net amount of “positive utility ” 
could be achieved by the abnormal cultivation of a single 
person to a pitch of highest positive enjoyment than by any 
other disposition of utilities whatsoever. The newest utility 
is admittedly the one to which highest attention is given and 
which must figure most largely in consciousness, so that a 
single man continually plied with novel luxuries might 
yield a larger amount of ‘‘ positive utility ” than any num- 
ber of persons less developed and kept to a lower habitual 
standard of comfort. I do not suppose that Professor Patten 
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will accept these conclusions, but fey certainly seem to me to 
flow logically from his premises. 

My objection ageinst Professor Patten’s estimate of sub- 
jective ‘‘ utility ” is identical with that which I raised against 
his estimate of subjective ‘‘ cost.’’ Just as it seemed best 
that subjective cost should inctude all pains, direct or 
indirect, resulting from the activity which found expression in 
objective cost, so, likewise, subjective utility must include all 
pleasures, direct and indirect. M; charge egainst Professor 
Patten is that he appears to exclude from his ‘‘ positive 
utilities ’’ large elements of: satisfaction which the secret and 
complex processes of vitality prevent the consciousness from 
distinctly referring to theirtrue sources. It might be possible 
indeed in treating this subject, in order to prevent any mis- 
understandings about the meanings of pleasure and pain, to 
go behind these terms and to ident-fy “cost” and ‘‘utility’”’ 
with gain. and loss of vitality. 

In his most valuable analysis Professor Patten has shown 
how the utility arising from the consumption of a particular 
objective utility depends upon its relation to other utilities 
forming part of the consumption of the same individual, 
tracing the intricate results which the introduction of a new 
consumable will have upon the g-oup of commodities with 
which it is brought into closer or more distant relations, 2. g., 
the effect of a new food upon the total utility of the diet, 
and also the effects upon other utilities affected by changes 
in the total utility of the diet. Equivalent effects may be 
traced on the side of costs. Each new increment in an old 
class of pain, each introduction of a new pain or cost, will 
operate upon the other elements of cost which go tc make up 
the aggregate subjective cost. The same laws of harmony 


' etc., which Professor Patten so sxillfully traces in utility 


will have their corresponding laws in cost. 

The view of distribution presenied in this paper may be 
thus summarised. There is a single objective ‘‘ surplus,’’ 
consisting of those goods and services (or their equivalent 
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in money) which remain to be distributed after all those who 
have put forth personal effort in production have received 
what is sufficient to induce the continuance of such personal 
effort, 7. e., after the strict ‘‘expenses’’ of production have 
been defrayed. This surplus is distributed as “‘ rents ” to 
the owners of such requisites of production as are relatively 
short in supply et the several points in production. There 
is also a single subjective surplus which at any given 
time consists in the aggregate of human satisfaction 
rendered by the consumption of this objective surplus, 
divided in accordance with the laws of monopoly rent. 
The amount of subjective surplus related to a given 
quantity of objective surplus may vary indefinitely. Pro- 
duced by the excessive toil of one class of a community and 
consumed by the excessive luxury of another class, it repre- 
sents a minimum of subjective surplus or human welfare. 
Produced by the equal sacrifice of all and consumed in satis- 
faction of the equal needs of all it represents, the maximum 
subjective surplis. The history of the actual distribution 
of pains and utilities in connection with a given quantity 
of objective wealth in industrial societies presents an infinite 
number of possible stages between these two extremes of 
felicity and misery. How far the actual distribution in a 
society approximates to the ideally best or the ideally worst 
condition depends entirely upon the operation of those forces 
which apportior the consumption of the objective surplus or 
_ rents. Under present conditions it appears that the appor- 
tionment is ruled by forces social, political, economic, which 
assign various and shifting amounts of monopolistic power 
to the owners of the requisites of production, and that the 
operation of these forces is to no appreciable extent affected 
by considerations drawn from any estimate of the subjective 
surplus or net gain of human welfare. A final result yielded 
by this analysis is the recognition that since the subjective 
surplus, derived from a given quantity of objective surplus, 
may be expanded or contracted without assignable limits, by 
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diminution of subjective cost, by enhancement of subjective 
utilty, or by a combination of these processes society is not, 
so far as its true satisfaction or life is concerned, at the mercy 
of mere quantity of objective wealth or ‘‘ market values.’’ 
Economies of painful effort on the one hand, of pleasurable 
uses on the other, are capable of such continuous advance as 
_to render a society independeat of the necessity of a 
continuous increase of objective wealth for its increased 
happiness. ` i 

In our analysis both upon its objective and its subjective 
side, cost has been most closely attached to the art of pro- 
duction, utility to that of consumption. But a large part 
of human progress will consist not merely in a diminution 
of the pain of production and an enhancement of the 
pleasure of consumption, but in drawing even into closer 
relation the arts of production and consumption and work- 
ing unto nearer association the two activities. Thus, 
while for purposes of estimate, we cannot dispense with the 
antithetical character of ‘‘cost’’ aad ‘‘utility,’’ the produc- 
tion of a progressive society will have its units of ‘‘ utility ’’ 
in even closer casual relation to its units of ‘‘cost,’’ the con- 
sumption of such a society being linked in detailed organic 
connection to its production. The work and life of the true 
“artist” by suffusing effort with enjoyment has from the 
individual standpoint advanced furthest along this rcad. 
But all productive work has in it some element of art, some 
part of the effort exercises individuality so as to yield a unit 
of personal pleasure, and reformation of the industrial arts 
may expand this element indefinitely. In proportion as 
each industry is capable of this transformation into an art, 
units of painful effort may be compensated or even sup- 
planted by units of enjoyment, so that the very processes of 
production dominated hitherto by ‘‘cost’’ may grow more 
and more into processes of consumption dominated by 
enjoyment. In a measurement of individual or social life 
we cannot dispense with the antithetical terms, pleasure, 
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pain, effort, utility. Yet it will become increasingly difficult 
to apply the measurement to particular cases of conscious 
activity in life. Who shall say what is ‘‘cost’’ and what 
“titility’’ in the activity of a genuine artist? A society 
composed of such individuals is the noble ideal which that 
most enlightened and poetic of political economists, John 
Ruskin, has long held out before our eyes. Cost and utility, 
life and work, wculd be welded into an inseparable synthesis 
in the life of the true society. 

What makes progress this way so slow is the crude quan- 
titative consumption which prevails in our modern indus- 
trial societies whose directing control forces production to 
partake of the seme character. This will continue so long 
and so far as the arts of production and consumption are 
unnaturally severed by handing over to certain individuals 
and classes an economic power to consume without produc- 
ing. The power of a rich man to consume, as the last item 
of his least-prized luxury, that article whose production has 
cost the hardest-worked producer his last and most painful 
unit of effort, mekes the conquest of art over utility impos- 
sible for-the present. 

Every equalization of economic opportunity represents a 
double gain, for it not only gives a higher subjective utility 
to each unit of consumption, but it lessens the subjective 
cost of each unit of production. As it increases utility 
and diminishes cost, so it also brings together the arts of 
production and consumption, which, meeting and fusing in 
every artistic activity- or effort, would find their ideal identi- 
fication in a society where work was life and where the art 
of living was perfected. This growing identification of 
work and life should be regarded as the mark and test of 
true social progress, because the society which has advanced 
furthest this wav will be the society whose surplus of sub- 
jective utility over cost will be the largest, and which will 
therefore enjoy the largest quantity and value of life. 

London. Joun A. Hosson. 
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In the ANNAIS oF THE ACADEMY for July, 1892, a paper f 
by Mr. ‘Freeman Snow was published, criticising my plea for 
giving to the members of the Cabinet seats in Congress. 
The subject is of sufficient importancé to justity the pre- 
sentation of some further considerations, though it has been 
unavoidably delayed. : 

The objection to that paper is that Mr. Snow does not 
discuss what I advocate, but something entirely different : 

“ What Mr. Bradford would seem to desize for the United States is 
responsible cabinet-government, but as that cannot be had without a 
tadical change of the Constitution, he proposes that Congress shall 


voluntarily transfer the conduct of legislation to the wholly irrespon- 
sible officers of the executive.” 


When a person is said to be responsible, the question at 
once presents itself. to whom is he responsible? When Mr. 
Snow speaks of responsible cabinet-government, he means, 
as is evident from the rest of his argument, a government 
responsible to Congress; and because the officers of the 
executive department are not responsible to Congress he 
says that they are ‘‘ wholly irresponsible.” Tio show that 
this looseness of language involves the root of the whole 
matter, it will be necessary to glance at the history of par- 
liamentary government. Perhaps the greatest glory of Eng- 
land, that which makes her political history more valuable 
to the whole world than that of any other nation, ancient or 
modern, is this, that she has wrought out during two cen- 
turies the problem of creating an executive power at once 

‘strong enough to govern, and at the same time responsible 
and obedient to public opinion as expressed through parlia- 
ment. In all other countries the story is of despotism at one 
time and anarchy at another. In Great Britain alone the 
executive power has gone stead:ly on, passing from one 
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party to another, and from one generation to another, taking 
up and settling one complex social problem after another, so 
that while this century has seen changes in both govern- 
ment and people almost as great as those effected by the 
French Revolution, it has all been accomplished without 
anything worse than a riot in the last hundred and fifty 
years. Thoroughly American in feeling, as I claim to bg, 
and believing that everything in this country—except gov- 
ernment, and that also in many respects—is better than any- 
where else in the world, I can never contemplate this history 
without a tribute of enthusiastic admiration, and a firm con- 


viction that this splendid machinery will, within another : 


generation, work out a solution even of the apparéntly hope- 
less Irish question. But this political machinery has one 
feature, which, though it has worked extremely well while 
the government was in the hands of a limited class, and was 
perhaps the only method by which its results could have 
been obtained, yet shows some weakness as an instrument of 
democracy, that is of a government depending for its motive 
power upon what is called universal suffrage. The execu- 
tive power is established, not by the people, but by the 
legislature, substantially through what is known as second 
election. The result is that the ministry, being created by a 
parliamentary majority, is dependent upon that majority, and 
must resign at its bidding, having only an indirect power of 
appeal to the nation. Now the one great difficulty which 
has been developed in popular representative government, in 
its short experience of a hundred years, is the predominance 
of the legislative and the weakness of executive power. That 
is the one lesson of French history, from 1789 to this day ; 
and equally so of the United States from’ the time of the 
Declaration of Independence- and not only of the Federal 
government, but of every State, and every city in the Union. 
Government by a legislature means anarchy, with its inev- 
itable result of military despotism, whether that legislature is 
the Long Parliament of 1640, the Constituent Legislative 
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Assemblies of France, or the Congress and the State Legis- 
latures of the United States, though here the power and the 
intelligence of the people, and the strength of local organi- 
zation are such that they have prevented, with one memora- 
ble exception, and probably will for generations continue to 
prevent such disastzous results. It is to be hoped that in the 
meantime the problem of the proper: balance of power may 
be worked out here. 

The fundamental difference heed the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States consists in this, that in 
the latter the Executive is a President, elected every four 
years by the majority of the whole nation. The intervention 
of presidential electors has become a mere form: and the 
election by States, though it differs somewhat, does not 
differ greatly from a popular vote. The Queen of Great 
Britain reigns by hereditary descent, and is dependent 
for her position neither upon Parliament nor the people. As 
an offset to this the crown has been deprived of all but 
nominal power, though its influence is undoubtedly still 
considerable. The real executive, as Mr. Bagehot has 
clearly shown, is the ministry, wh-ch is in effect a committee 
of parliament. When one ministry goes out, the leader of 
the opposition is invited by the queen to form a new minis- 
try. If he thinks he can command a majority, he invites 
certain other leading men to join him, which they will only 
do upon condition o? his‘supporting them, so that if any one 
of them is defeated the whole ministry will resign. Every 
effort is therefore dizected to maintaining the party majority, 
and how difficult this is, is shown by comparison of the 
groups and the constantly-changing ministries in France. 
It is a condition of unstable equilibrium. Our Cabinet 
officers, on the other hand, are the direct appointees of the 
President. So far from being irresponsible, they are jointly 
and severally, as well as absolutely responsible to him. He 
can change one or all of them at his pleasure, subject onl: to 
the consent of the Senate, which has very rarely been, and 
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under the circumstances herein proposed, never would be 
refused, unless in very extreme cases. But the President is 
himself responsible to the nation, and therefore his Cabinet is 
so also. In other words, he appoints its members, subject to 
his responsibility to the majority of the nation. The Cabinet 
is, therefore, irresponsible only as regards Congress. It has 
its own separate responsibility to the people precisely as Con- 
gress has, but with this difference, that the constituents of 
the Cabinet are the majority of the whole nation, acting 
through the President, while the constituents of each Con- 
gressman are only the majority of his own district, and of 
each Senator only the majority of his own State Legislature. 
This fact of the separate and direct responsibility of both 
executive and legislature to the common arbiter and sov- 
ereign, the people, is of immense importance, and like 
nothing else in the world. From their responsibility to the 
President alone it follows that the members of the Cabinet 
need stand in no fear of Congress, or to resign in case of an 
adverse vote. If, indeed, the President felt that one or more 
members of the Cabinet had proved to be incompetent, he 
could, and probably would, change them at his pleasure. But, 
if otherwise, he could uphold them against any adverse 
majority in one or both Houses. The defeated member could 
either abandon the rejected measure under protest and appeal 
to the country, or could modify it, still under protest, till the 
majority would accept it, or could drop the subject, and, con- 
tenting himself with existing legislation, go on to something 
else till the verdict of the people was pronounced at the next 
election. But there would be no more necessity of his 
resigning than there is now. From the fact that both Con- 
gress and the Executive have a separate and independent 
responsibility to the people, as also from the much wider and 
more numerous constituency of the Executive, it would 
follow that Congress would be much less dominant and dic- 
tatorial in its relations to the Executive than it is at present, 
or than is the British House of Commons, or the French 
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Chamber of Deputies. Nobody doubts that members of 
Congress are sensitive enough to any manifestation of the 
will of their constituents. The trouble is that with the 
present methods of government by the lobby and secret 
committees, there is no opportunity for the formation or the 
expression of public opinion. Bu: if one of the President’s 
lieutenants, felt by every part of the country to be the agent 
of the whole, were to stand up in open Congress to express 
his views and plans upon eny public question, and these 
were discussed by the press of the whole country, itself 
‘anxious to conform to and express public opinion, members 
of Congress would be exceedingly careful about factious 
opposition in the face of such a power as that. So long as 
a secretary could maintain the corviction of his purity and 
elevation of character, even though his ability was not of the 
highest, he would be safe from bullying and sure of respect- 
ful treatment. It would be only trickery or dishonest collu- 
sion with private interests which would ensure his speedy 
downfall. 

To return to Mr. Snow. He says that the Pendleton Sen- 
ate Report.of 1881, proposed to give to the members of the 
Cabinet ‘‘the privilege to give their suggestions and advice 
in'debate by word of mouth,’’ and that this would probably 
neither do much good nor much harm, but that it is totally 
different from my proposal ‘‘to transfer the initiative and 
conduct of the business of legislation from the members of 
Congress to the officers of the executive department ;’’ that 
this, even if desirable, is not what is proposed by the Pendle- 
ton Report, and could not be done without a change in the 
Constitution, and without the cabinet officers being at the 
same time members of the Houses. ‘The Pendleton Report 
contains this clause : 


“The advantages of the system propos2d are so obvious and mani- 
fold that the committee feels relieved irom a detailed statement of 
them, and confines this report to an examination of the question of 
its constitntionality.” 
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The reason of this curt dismissal of the main point evi- 
dently was, that the committee had no inclination to encounter 
the torrent of opposing interests. As the result which Mr. 
Snow correctly charges me with desiring would be the greatest 
of these advantages, and could, as I believe, be brought 
about without any change of the Constitution, and without 
requiring the cabinet officers to be members of the Houses, 
it may be desirable to consider how this would occur. When 
the next Congress assembles there will be 356 members—and 
the reasoning is just as good for the Senate with its eighty- 
eight members—all precisely equal. Probably not more than 
one-half of the members have ever been there before, and 
very few for more than oneterm. ‘There is nothing to dis- 
tinguish the most accomplished statesman from the most 
ignorant tradesman who has been successful in business, and 
there is no reason why one should give way to another. They 
can do nothing at all till they have elected a speaker. That 
speaker makes up, at his absolute discretion, the standing 
committees, some fifty in number, to whom everything is 
referred, 

These committees have almost absolute power to suppress 
any legislation which they do not like, and more power 
than anybody else to get any laws passed which they wish 
for. ‘To these committees are sent, upon a precisely equal 
footing, all the bills and resolves, amounting to thous- 
ands in number, which any member may see fit to introduce. 
‘The question wich of these measures shall be taken up by 
the House depends, not upon any public, responsible and 
national authority, but upon the power of intrigue with the 
committees, irresponsible in every sense of the word, and 
when any measures are taken up by the House, neither the 
debate nor the voting is guided by any such authority, but 
by the laborious building up of a majority, vote by vote, 
through the private and party operations of the lobby. In 
another article upon ‘“‘ Responsible Cabinet Government,” 
to which Mr. Snow refers, he says: 
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“ The aim of popular government shculd be, not how best to govern 
the people, but how best to teach them to govern themselves.” 

‘The simple answer to this is, that it is wholly impossible 
for a people under any circumstances to govern tiemselves. 
Probably Mr. Snow himself woul not maintain that sixty 
millions of people, acting in a mass, could either make laws 
or execute them. And whether they delegate their power to 
five men or five hundred men thie principle is the same, 
Again he says: 

‘‘Bagehot seems to hope that the mats of Englishmen will always 
remain in a state of respectful ignorance, merely indicating, now and 
then, which of the best and wisest statesmen of England they wish to 
have as rulers. It is needless to say that this is not a picture of 
democracy.” 

Why not? Is democracy to choose the worst and most. 
foolish statesmen? For it must choose them of scme kind, 
unless Mr. Snow proposes to give up representative institu- 
tions and have the people of the United States do business 
in mass meeting. If this is the only obstacle to cabinet 
government it does not appear why it should not succeed in 
the United States. 

Mr. Snow doubts the propositicn that the people of the 
United States, as a whole, are not represented in Congress, 
and cannot see why the President represents the whole 
country any more than Congress does. It is true in mathe- 
matics, but it is not true in politics, that the sum of the parts 
is equal to the whole. There is no man who can speak in 
Congress for the whole country, or can commend its attention 
as a cabinet officer would do. 

The complete anarchy and absence of leadership in the 
House of Representatives have evolved in the speaker the 
greatest power of any individual in the country. By his 
power of making up the standing committees, in which, of 
course, he must pay his debts to those to whom he owes his 
election; by his further power of recognizing or ignoring 
whom he pleases in debate, and by the new power of counting 
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a quorum at his pleasure, not yet fully crystallized, but in a 
very promising stage, he has become one of the greatest dangers 
to the liberties of this country. And this is all the more 
sothat the speaker, like every other member, only represents 
a single district, is in no way directly responsible for legisla- 
tion, and neither directly nor indirectly for the effect of laws 
upon the administration. Instead of being an impartial pre- 
siding officer he is the purest instrument of party politics 
manipulated by the lobby. 

Perhaps the best way to discuss Mr. Snow’s argument will 
be to take a concrete case, and trace its probable working ; 
and the tariff, at once by its complexity and its universal 
national interest, offersa goodexample. Suppose that when 
Congress meets the Secretary of the Treasury, by invitation of 
the House of Representatives, in accordance with the Pen- 
dleton Bill, should appear and take his seat near the speaker’ s 
desk. The first thing to be noted is, that it is not at all 
necessary that he should be a member of the House. Heis 
simply an agent of the administration, having no vote, but 
presenting the wants of the treasury, and the effect of the 
existing tariff upon the financial interests of the country. 
Observe, again, how different his pdsition would be from that 
of appearing before a committee, say, of Ways and Means. 
The committee is not a place for debate. It does not care to 
argue with the secretary. With its inherent jealousy of the 
Executive, it does not care what he has to say. For form’s 
sake, it listens to him, perhaps asks him a few questions, 
and then dismisses him and conducts its deliberations and - 
forms its decision upon motives which the country never sees 
or understands at all. But the House is the place for debate. 
Every word that the secretary said there would be reported, 
and his language and bearing discussed in almost every news- 
paper in the United States. Mr. Snow cannot see how the 
President represents the whole country any more than Con- 
gress. The simplest appeal to fact shows that the President 
excites equal interest in Maine and Louisiana, in Wisconsin 
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and Florida, in Virginia and California. The speaker and 
the Chairman of Ways and Means are perhaps the most 
important members of the House. But they represent each 
precisely one three-hundreth and fitty-sixth part of the coun- 
try, and the rest of it, except from the point of view of party 
politics, cares very little what either of them thinks or says : 
“ But how can the President represent the country as a whole on any 
question which interests every part? Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion of free-coinage of silver; the South is for it, the Hast against it, 
and the West divided. No one man can represent all these views.” 
The trouble is that Congress does represent them all sepa- 
rately, and engages in an internec-ne struggle by means of 
intrigue, lobbying and political tricks, as to which of them 
shall prevail. What is wanted is a mediator, whom all look 
up to as their official representative, to prepare a scheme of 
compromise and adjustment of interests, accepted by all, as, 
if not what they want, yet the best which under the circum- 
stances, they can expect to obtain for the present. A good 
illustration is to be found in the first English parliamentary 
reform. ‘The state of society was far more dangerous than 
anything existing at present in this country. The exas- 
peration of classes had been raised to the highest point. 
If the question had been left to the wrangles of parlia- 
ment and parties, it would have certainly ended in civil 
war. But it took the form, first, whether a particular 
ministry should be put in power to settle the quarrel, a 
matter not for fighting, but for arzument and votes. ‘The 
ministry, once installed, was locked to as the national 
arbiter, to prepare a bill which both sides could accept. That 
bill was so complex and so indirect, that probably not five 
per cent of the population understood it at all, or how it was 
to work. The great multitude, however, was persuaded 
that somehow or other it was to bring relief even to the 
extent of providing bread for the poor. The agitation was, 
therefore, directly on behalf of the bill and nothing but the 
bill! again, a matter not for fighting but for votes. Twice 
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the bill was accepted by the Commons and thrown out by 
the Lords. The storm was all ready to burst when the Upper 
House, threatened with swamping by a fresh creation of 
peers, and seeing in the bill just what they had to accept, 
swallowed the dose, and England glided peacefully over from ' 
the feudal ages into the nineteenth century. The President 
and his Cabinet could do, if they had the opportunity, what 
Congress never will or can do, while, on the contrary, it is 
increasing secticnal bitterness more and more every year. 
But we have ieft the secretary waiting, and itis time for 
him to speak. He rises in his place, and it is safe to say 
the speaker wil recognize him without regard to party, 
greatly to the disgust of members who cannot get the same 
opportunity. He does not embark upon a radical reform of 
the tariff, but proposes a few changes of detail, among others, 
for example, free wool, and makes those a pretext for a dis- 
cussion of the whole subject. Ifa private member had made 
the same proposal it would be referred with a hundred others 
to the appropriate committee. The author would be divorced 
from his measure, and the latter would disappear, perhaps 
for months, and if ever heard from again, it would be as a 
vart of an elaborate bill, prepared by the committee, upon 
motives and considerations of which the country would know 
nothing. Mr. Snow would probably say that the secretary’s 
proposal would be referred in the same way. But heis a 
very different individual. In the course of his speech he 
would insist respectfully but earnestly, upon the importance 
of immediate public discussion, and would close with sub- 
mitting a resolution to that effect. Some members of his, 
party, seeing the political capital to be made, would support 
the resolution. ‘The opposition would at once see that with 
the secretary’s speech published all over the country, it would 
be too dangerous to try to stifle it by reference to a commit- 
tee, and that they had got to take the bull by the horns. 
‘They would be anxious as to'the character of the debate. It 
would never do to let any blatant member who could catch 
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the speaker’s eye damage the party and the cause by display- 
ing his ignorance. They would go into caucus to select 
their best man to conduct the debate, and in a general way 
the speakers to follow him. The House would be divided 
into two organized and disciplined bodies under their respec- 
tive leaders, ready to join battle in a discussion of principles 
before the whole country looking on with the most intense 
interest. Cannot Mr. Snow see how the ‘‘ advice and sug- 
gestion’’ of the Pendleton Report might develop into some- 
thing vastly more important, and that such are ‘‘ the obvious 
advantages ’’ which the author of that report pointed to but 
did not see fit to discuss? 

We will suppose that while the regular business of the 
séssion was going on this discussion was kept up for two or 
three months. ‘The country, as a whole, would learn more 
and come to more definite conclusions than from all the efforts 
of local writers and speakers, including members of Congress, 
in as many years, from which, indeed, it’ probably does not 
learn anything at all. There would be added the immense 
force of personality. Members would come before their con- 
stituents through their speeches and votes in a totally differ- 
ent light and have a chance of standing on their own feet, 
instead of being the mere nominees of a party convention. 
The whole country would begin to take sides with the secre- , 
tary and the President behind him on the one part, and the 
leader of opposition and his followers on the other. The 
elections would begin to take on a wholly different character. 

Suppose next that after a three months’ debate a vote was 
taken, and the secretary’s proposals defeated by a large 
majority. It would not be necessary for the Cabinet or even 
the secretary to resign. The President might say to the latter 
in private, ‘‘ You have done well. Now help on the business 
of the session with tact and prudence, and we will see what 
another year may bring forth.’’ Or he might conclude that 
the secretary was not up to his work, ask for his resignation 
‘privately, and invite the member of the same party who had 
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been most prominent and effective in the debate to take his 
place, and any member would gladly resign (reserving his 
chance of subsequent re-election when out of office) for a 
post of such distinction as the Cabinet would then offer. 

These ramifications might be followed out indefinitely to 
meet possible objections, but there is one important consid- 
eration, that if the experiment did not work satisfactorily, 
the House at the end of the session would need only to rescind 
the resolution inviting the presence of the secretary, and the 
present condition of things would be restored. ‘The question 
presents itself, why a measure recommended unanimously by 
eight Senators from both parties as offering ‘‘ obvious advan- 
tages,’’ so easily tried and set aside if it fails, has never re- 
ceived the slightest attention from Congress. There is an 
amply sufficient reason to be presently noticed. 

I am happy to be able to agree with Mr. Snow in one 
particular, and that is as to the fact and the danger of the 
unchecked and absolute power of the British House of Com- 
mons, particularly with the advent of democracy. But he 
intimates, though he does not exactly state, that the same 
thing does not exist here. The fact is that the power of 
Congress is infinitely greater and more dangerous than that 
of the House of Commons. It is true that the House of 
Commons makes and unmakes the ministry, and is not bound 
by any written constitution. But while the ministry exists 
the House leaves to it not only the executive power but that 
which is the essential condition of such power, the guidance 
and control of legislation ; and, moreover, the House is kept 
. in order by the potent fear of dissolution. It would not be 
dificult to show from the history of the last hundred and 
fifty years that these things have given to Great Britain, 
upon the whole, the strongest executive government in the 
world, and in which there are as yet no marked signs of 
decay. Itis true again that our Congress does not create 
and cannot remove the Cabinet, which is appointed by the 
President, himself elected by the nation, and also that 
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Congress is bound by our written Constitution. But as to the 
first point, Congress has much mcre than offset the difference 
by entirely excluding the executve from all share or voice 
in the guidance of legislation, anc reducing it to be the blind 
instrument of any orders the legislature may choose to give. 
Experience is rapidly showing that within the framework of 
the Constitution there is hardly any limit to the evil which 
legislative anarchy can set on foot. No doubt the President 
has great power if he will stoop to intrigue and the use of 
offices, but as he must do that in subjection to members of 
Congress, it only emphasizes his weakness. The strongest 
test of all governments is finarce. Notwithstanding the 
absolute power of the House of Commons, the whole subject 
is left to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He regulates the 
revenue, and in conjunction with his colleagues the expendi- 
ture, subject only to acceptance or rejection by Parliament. 
The result is incomparably the first public finance in the 
world. With us the subject is in the hands of committees 
of Congress, and, as if to reach the acme of confusion, the 
expenditure and the revenue are entrusted to different com- 
mittees in the House alone, tosay nothing of those of the 
Senate and the conference commitcees. For the consequences, 
it is only necessary to point to our national finance of the last 
five years, a disgrace to a civilized nation. If the country 
should find that the change to a Democratic majority in the 
government results in no substantial improvement it would 
seem as if it would be tempted to ask the reason why. 

Again Mr. Snow says: 

“Nor isit to be assumed, because En zland has suppressed the ‘spoils 
system’ that only responsible government is capable of accomplishing 
this task ; it is the argument ‘ post hoc propter hec,’ and really proves 
nothing.” 

Putting one assertion against another, I remark, that there 
is not, in all political history, a more perfect example of cause 
and effect. After the reform act of 1852 was passed, which 
was on the direct proposal of a responsible ministry, the 
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ministers were held personally accountable for the execution 
of it. If any of them made a political appointment he was 
at once attacked in the House by individual members of the 
opposition, and so roasted, that he was not only very careful 
not to repeat the offence, but served as a warning to others. 
Some years ago Mr. Disraeli was suspected of appointing a 
relative to a minor office. He was instantly and publicly 
put upon the rack in the House, and went through a pitiable 
process of shuffling and evasion—a punishment which he 
did not need more than once. Mr. Gladstone said very truly 
that he had not power to appoint even a tide-waiter. Our 
President and heads of departments are under tremendous 
pressure from members and senators, and in yielding they 
have nothing directly to fear beyond an investigating 
committee, which can only be appointed by a majority of 
one or both Houses, and whose report, coming long after 
the event, and generally whitewashing its own party and 
condemning the other, is received by the country only with 
contempt. 

“It may be said further, that we have in the Senate one of the most 
efficient legislative bodies that have ever existed in any country. It 
is the object at once of the admiration and the envy of the statesmen 
of Europe of all parties; * and even our most severe critics are con- 
strained to admit the excellence of its legislative methods. We have 
a powerful corrective in the Senate of the inefficient House legisla- 
tion.” 

I ask any impartial student to spend a winter in Washing- 
ton and find out for himself whether the Senate is not rapidly 
becoming a club of rich men, devoted, in a great and increas- 
ing degree, to the promotion of local and private interests. 
Its members are elected by the State Legislatures, much more 
easily managed than the voters at large, and they care chiefly 
for the interests only of their own State. ‘They are elected 
for longer terms than any other member of the government. 

* Readers are recommended to examine the simple descriptive account of the 


Senate given by Hon James Bryce im his American Commonwealth, and decide 
if that is the impreasion which he succeeds in conveying. 
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Being renewed by fractions the Senate never dies, which the 
House does every two years. By their power of confirming 
the higher appointments, the Senators hold the President in 
an iron grasp, and compel him by the ‘‘ courtesy of the Sen- 
ate’’ to divide those appointments among their States. The 
Senate is certainly more powerfic than the House, though 
whether it corrects its work for better or for worse, is another 
question, but to the President it is a complete and irrespon- 
sible dictator. Nothing but the full strength of executive 
power backed by the nation can prevent it from becoming, 
in the long run, a tyrannical oligarchy, notoriously one of the 
worst of governments.* In reply to the probable charge of 
“ Anglo-mania,’’ I believe, and have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing that belief, that our Congress possesses a higher 
average of ability and intelligence, and quite as high an 
average of intention as the British Parliament, and that if 
we could exchange systems of doing business for twenty-five 
years, our government would have the reputation of purity 
and efficiency, and the government of Great Britain that of 
inefiiciency and corruption. 
Mr. Snow quotes the very popular provision of the 
* Since the above was written, the Senate has itself furnished the strongest of 
arguments in favor of my position. The question was of the repeal of the so-called 
“Sherman Silver Law of 1839”. The President called an extra session of Congress 
for the purpose, and urged it strongly in his message. The House of Representa- 
tives responded promptly by a large majority. The Senate has dallied for two 
months, allowing a small minority to obstruct its proceedings, and to endanger a 
«conclusion, for which almcst the whole country is clamoring in the loudest tones. 
The fact is, they are Serators before anything eise. This body of equal potentates, 
two from each State, has established the principle, that nothing must be done upon 
‘compulsion, but everything by trading, the trading being based upon the wants 
of their respective States, or, the private interests which control them, and with a 
‘lofty indifference to the welfare or the wishee of the people at large What is 
-needed isthe presence of some one armed wita authority, and of whom they are 
afraid, or, to speak plainly, a lion tamer with a whip. The only person who can 
perform this function, is the Secretary of the Treasury, acting for the President, 
and representing through him the whole nation and all the States, If Mr. Carlisle 
were to stand up in the Senate, in accordance with the Pendleton report, and with 
the press and public opinion thundering behind him, were to demand a vote in the 
name of the nation, every Senator might be cowed. The question will have to be 
eettled whether the people of the United States exist for the Senate, or the Senate 


for the people ; and, if the people expect to settle it in their own favor, they will 
need to put forth their whole strength. 
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Massachusetts constitution, which says that neither the execu- 
tive, legislative nor judicial branches shall exercise the powers 
of the others. Unfortunately it does not define what are 
executive and what legislative powers, and as the practice has 
been in this country, both with the nation and the States, to 
leave the legislatures, in spite of some feeble constitutional 
restrictions, to fix the boundaries at their own pleasure, it is 
not surprising that the executive is thrown prostrate, and that 
the legislative body, quite as greedy of power as any indi- 
vidual, has absorbed the functions of two branches, and 
shows a strong inclination for those of the third. If the . 
object is good and steady government in the interest of the 
whole people, instead of the rule of faction, anarchy and 
private interests, then the guidance of legislation is just as 
much executive work as that of the post-office or the 
mint. 

In truth, the preponderance of legislative power is not 
peculiar either to England or the United States. ‘The strong- 
est lesson which representative government by universal 
suffrage, whereof the world has never had any experience 
till within this century, is this, that such preponderance is 
the greatest visible danger which threatens the future of 
popular government. In France, after a century of oscilla- 
tions between executives too weak to govern, and too strong 
to be kept under control, universal suffrage has solidly estab- 
lished the republic. Yet it is apparently drifting to shipwreck 
from the weakness of executive power and the domination 
of the chambers. ‘The President is elected by the chambers 
and not by the people, having not even the power of dissolu- 
tion without the consent of the senate. [he chambers con- 
trol the whole government, including the budget, by their 
committees ; and employ themselves in setting up and pulling 
down ministries, the various groups combining for the pur- 
pose and for no other. The prospect is that there will have 
to be either a readjustment of powers or another revolution. 
In Italy the case is just about as bad, and if not in Germany, 
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it is prevented by a still worse evil, that the master of a 
million bayonets is able thus far zo impose his will both on 
parliament and the nation. 

Leaving apart other nations, the struggle which is coming 
in this country, almost as momentous, though not so obvious 
as that with slavery, is between legislative and executive 
power. If taken in time it may give us executive power 
strong enough to govern, but responsive and obedient to the 
will of the nation. If neglected too long it must end as 
anarchy always ends, in military rule. ‘The conditions for 
settling this problem are perhaps mere favorable in this country 
than anywhere else. We have, in president, governor, or 
mayor, a single executive head elected directly by the people 
at large and dependent upon them only. But these heads 
` are carefully kept out of sight end touch with the people 
by the intervention of the legislature. What is wanted 
is that the latter should stand >n one side and let the 
executive have the same chance of addressing its constituents 
and presenting its case and arguments that the legislature has. 
But this the legislature will never do of its own motion. 
And here we have the real reason why the Pendleton Report 
has never received any attention from Congress. Mr. Snow 
says that for the Cabinet to take part in debate would evidently 
not be in accordance with the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution. It is difficult to see wiere he finds the intention 
in the absence of language, but the intention as well as the 
act of the First Congress is obvious enough. ‘The question 
was, whether Hamilton’s report o2 the finances should be 
submitted orally or in writing. It was argued on one side 
that members could not understand it without personal ex- 
planation, and on the other that they wanted to take it home 
and study it. Itseems as if a child could have pointed out 
that both advantages were open to them, but the assigned 
reasons were not the real ones. Members shrank instinctively 
from an agency which would compel them to personal and 
public responsibility. 
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“In the debate on this measure in the House, it was objected that 
it would establish a precedent which might be extended until we ad- 
mitted all the ministers of the government on the floor . . thus 
laying the foundation for aristocracy or a detestable monarchy.” 


There spoke the true spirit of legislative jealousy, and it 
settled the practice of the government, and is just as potent 
to-day. The first step will be taken when some President or 
governor turns directly to the people and asks for their pro- 
tection of the rights of his office against the encroachments 
of the legislature, and it is by no means impossible that the 
country may be astonished at the response he will receive. 
So in the middle ages, in Europe, the sovereigns appealed to 
the nations for help in crushing the feudal barons, who made 
life a burden to all about them. ‘The trouble in that case was 
that after crushing the barons the sovereigns turned round 
and crushed the people, though that even in the interest of 
the people, was the least evil of the two. ‘The modern safe- 
guard against this is the existence of legislatures, without 
whose public consent the executive cannot command a dollar 
of money or the services of a policeman, and which stand 
always ready to warn the people of the slightest attempt 
against their liberties by a magistrate who must go constantly 
back to them for election. No doubt very many and sensible 
people reason that the multitude are easily misled by a bad 
man, and might support him in suppressing the legislature. 
It would be interesting to examine, and the evidence is not 
wanting, from the century’s history of universal suffrage, 
whether that conclusion is justified, but one thing may be 
said, that we should, by such a process, get at the real wishes 
of the majority of the people, which we certainly do not now. 
For all our talk about a government of, by and for the people, 
the effect of the predominance of the legislatures is to throw 
almost the whole control of government into the hands of 
party managers and machine politicians. We ought to be 
willing either really to trust the people or give up the pre- 
tence of doing so. 
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“Again Mr. Bradford would seem to believe that, by giving the 
initiative in legislation to the executive officers, such laws as the 
McKinley Act, of which he does not approve, would not be enacted. 
On the contrary, would not it facilitate the passage of such bills if 
they were supported by the executive and its influence? ” 


But they never would be supported by the executive and 
its influence. Without discussing protection or free trade, 
the McKinley Act was, in my opinion, in its object, though 
not entirely successful in practice, an instrument of plunder 
of the nation by private interests. Moreover, it is full of 
absurdities in common with our ozher tariff laws, which make 
it almost impossible to administer No executive, which had 
to face cross-examination and debate in the House and before 
the country, would dare to bring forward such a bill: 


“The McKinley Act was passed because a majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress were in favor of it: and no one 
will say that it was not openly and fairly discussed.” 


On the contrary, great numbers of persons will and do say 
that. It was passed by that process of lobbying and log- 
rolling which has made our government a by-word among 
nation&. So much at any rate is certain, that it was never 
subjected to any criticism from a national point of view. A 
certain number of representatives, whether from personal or 
party motives, worked hard for its passage. A number of 
others, with less concert of action, worked against it, and a 
large proportion having no leader to rally round, no common 
impulse and no support of public opinion, looked on in 
helpless indifference. ‘There was not, and there never is, 
anybody speaking with authority as to the effect upon the 
welfare of the nation and in practical administration. ‘That 
kind of criticism could come only from the Secretary of the 
Treasury : 

“The overgrown power of the specker and the exaggerated com- 
mittee system in our legislation are not integral parts of the Constitu- 
tion ; they are subjec: to the temporary rules of the House, and may 
be modified or abolished at pleasure.” 
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These things have existed, in their main features, ever 
since the House did, and under the present system they will 
continue to exist in vigorous growth as long as the House 
does. They are desperate, and certainly very ingenious, 
expedients for injecting some working force into what would 
otherwise be a paralyzed mob. The only possible way of 
getting rid of them is to provide a substitute organization, 
with leaders, whom independent members as well as par- 
ties can rally around. The only available leaders are the 
members of the Cabinet with their natural complement, 
elected leaders of opposition. To have any meaning, agita- 
tion against one system must be agitation in favor of the 
other, or of something equivalent : ; 

“ Tt seems somewhat singular that Americans should continne to 
write essays and books in praise of responsible Cabinet Government, 
when that system is not only being discredited at home, but when, as 
these same writers admit, there is not the remotest possibility of its 
introduction into this country.” 


If by “at home’’ Mr. Snow means Great Britain, which 
is the mother of the system, his statement would probably 
excite laughter among the great majority of Englishmen. 
In his condemnation of that system, he quotes two Ameri- 
cans, one Belgian and one German, but not a single English- 
man. He would do well to ponder what such writers as 
Walter Bagehot, Erskine May and Alpheus Todd say of it, 
while even on the continent of Europe, bad as it may be, 
there is not a single government, making any pretence to 
parliamentary institutions, which would think for a moment 
of dispensing with it. Believing that it would work here as 
well, or even better than in England, I protest strongly 
against Mr. Bagehot’s triumphant conclusion that it is a 
blessing which we can never enjoy. ‘here is at least one 
writer, therefore, who does not admit the impossibility of its 
introduction into this country. On the contrary, believing 
that our present system is leading us straight, with only a 
question of time, to civil war, and in the faith that the 
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American people, so quick in the adoption of material im- 
provements, will have the insight, the wisdom and the 
patriotism to avert this catastrophe, he proposes to employ 
his remaining strength, feeble as -t may be, in the effort to 
point out to his countrymen the danger which lies before 
them, and the path which appears to him to offer the only ` 
effective and available way of escape. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
Boston, 


' THE TOTAL UTILITY STANDARD OF DEFERRED 
PAYMENTS. 

In a paper entitled ‘‘ The Standard of Deferred Pay- 
ments," published in the ANNALS for November, 1892, the 
writer inquired what course of prices will do justice to both 
parties to a time contract calling fora money payment. In 
the Anwats for January, 1893, Dr. L. S. Merriam presented 
a thoughtful paper in which he criticised the conclusions of 
the first paper and gave grounds for reaching a very different 
result. It is now my purpose to re-open the question, and 
while accepting certain of his corrections, to advance reasons 
for adhering to my original position. 

Stripped of the practical guise under which it first 
appeared to me the problem is simply this: At a certain 
date a man receives from another goods, or services, or 
power to buy them, and in return engages to pay at a 
future date a sum of money of present equivalence. 
During the interval there is an increase in the productive- 
ness of human labor, and, consequently, in the abundance 
of goods. Determine now what should be the course of 
general prices in order that the contract may be kept without 
injustice to either debtor or creditor. ‘The solution of this 
problem involves a quest for the just standard of deferred 
payments to which money in discharging this function 
should conform. 

In my first paper two solutions were distinguished. The 
gold monometallists hold that the general price of labor 
should remain constant so that the debtor may return as 
much command over labor as he originally received. The 
bimetallists affirm that the general price level of com- 
modities should remain constant so that the creditor should 
receive no more command over consumption goods than he 
originally loaned. It was held that these assertions involved 
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two controversies—one as to the ultimate standard of value, 
the other as to the proper destination of the benefits of in- 
dustrial progress. The merits of both of these controversies 
were examined and weighed ard the decision in both cases 
was against the monometallist. But the bimetallist conten- 
tion was not entirely justified. It was held that the creditor 
is entitled to receive an amount of utility equal to that he 
originally parted with. And in view of the declining power 
of commodities to procure social satisfactions, owing to the 
rising scale of living, he should receive a certain excess of 
purchasing power. This requires a certain fall in prices 
much slighter, however, than that justified by the mono- 
metallists, 

In his reply to this paper Dr. Merriam agrees with the 
writer in rejecting the labor standard of the monometallists 
and the commodity standard of the bimetallists. But he 
finds the simple utility standard likewise faulty and puts 
forward marginal utility as affording the only basis for a just 
and scientific standard of deferred payments. ‘There are 
therefore four different standards in the field competing for 
the solution of the problem of deferred payments. . Their 
relations may be seen at a glance by referring to this 
diagram : 


> 
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Suppose the members of a community are able at a certain 
date to provide themselves by their industry with 4 B of 
goods of which the utility scale is D C. Ten years later, 
owing to industrial progress, they are able with the same 
effort to provide themselves with 4 F of goods of which the 
utility scale is D H. Population, mode of consumption, 
credit, frequency of exchange and rapidity of monetary 
circulation remaining the same, what ratio should exist 
between the money volumes and between the price levels of 
the two periods in order to secure justice to both debtor and 
creditor ? 

1. The lador standard advocates contend that as the wealth 
of the community, though more abundant, represents and 
hence commands no more labor than formerly, it should 
command no more money. The volume of money should 
be the same while prices should fall to Afo their former 
level. 

2. The defenders of the commodity standard maintain that 
the volume of money should increase with the volume of 
goods so that the price level may remain the same and the 
relation of goods to money be undisturbed. 

3. Dr. Merriam proposes the marginal utility, or “ total 
value’? standard, which requires that the volume of money 
should accurately reflect the change in total value from 4 B 
CEtoA FARK. Prices then would fall in correspondence 
with the sinking’ of marginal utility from B C to F H. 

4. The total utility standard proposed by the writer 
requires that the volume of money should reflect the change 
in total utility from 4 B C D to AFH D. Prices should 

i : ABCD , AFHD 
then fall in the ratio aay ica to 4 3 

These four standards are all that have yet been proposed. 
As Dr. Merriam and the writer agree in rejecting the first 
and second, this paper will be devoted to a comparison of 
the merits of the third and the fourth—the two that have 
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_ been brought to light in the course of the discussion. These 
agree in taking account of the #%%ty of goods rather than 
of their Zabor cost, or of their piysical quantity, as do the 
cruder popular theories. They differ, however, in their 
attitude toward utility, the one emphasizing ofal value 
founded on marginal utility, the cther otal utility. 

The relation of his paper to my former paper needs a few 
words. Directed as it was against the false labor standard 
of the monometallists, my first paper was critical rather than 
constructive, and the standard rougaly hewn out in the con- 
cluding pages is far from possessing definiteness, complete- 
ness and precision. ‘The marginal utility doctrine was not 
sufficiently interrogated, and I am glad to own my debt to 
Dr. Merriam for the light he has thrown upon its relations 
to the theory of money. ‘The statement that ‘‘ A general 
decline in marginal utilities is as impossible as a general 
decline in values’’ was seen to be erroneous even before it 
appeared. J must ask moreover hat in the statement that 
justice between debtor and crediccr consists in ‘‘ restoring 
equal values,” the word ‘‘value’’ te not interpreted in the 
narrow sense of ‘‘ market value.’’ ‘With these qualifications 
Iam prepared to defend my former position and to justify 
on the theoretical side a standard substantially identical, as 
I conceive it, with that arrived at in the earlier paper. 
The argument will be developed in the course of a two- 
fold analysis of value, the one part general, the other 
special. 

‘The earlier thinkers sought in vein to root value in utility. 
Not noticing the declension of utility with increase of quan- 
tity they were puzzled by the lcw value of the so-called 
necessaries and the high value of fhe luxuries. Again, they 
found they might review the whole circle of consumers with- 
out finding ‘‘ value in use,” or utility, coinciding with market 
value. As the valuations of individuals seemed to stand at 
all levels above value but were rarely identical with it, it was 
held impossible to base value on ucility. A thousand pianos 
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sold to-day will have a thousand different utilities. If the 
value of each is as its utility there should be a thousand dif- 
ferent values ; while there is in fact but one. Can you found 
one value on a thousand different utilities? Or if you select 
one utility, then which utility? Why that of 4 rather than 
that of B. 

The doctrine of Satiable Wants and of the Declension of 
Utility shed a flood of light on the baffling phenomena of 
value. The eagerness to possess, or reluctance to forego, a 
unit of commodity was seen to be measured by its utility at 
the margin of use. The utility of a unit at the margin, 
then, became by imputation the value of each and every like 
unit in one’s stock of goods. When men’s valuation of a 
unit of good was thus shown to coincide with its utility at 
the margin of use, it became evident there was needed only 
the condition of variable quantity in order to explain the 
ancient paradox that superfluities are highly valued while 
necessaries are usually little esteemed. 

Once the might of a marginal unit as fixer of subjective 
value came to light, it was inevitable that the principle 
should be applied to the problem of market value. When 
the market is analyzed we discover that Market Value is 
identical with the valuation of the buyer at a margin deter- 
mined by the quantity of the commodity. As buyers of fully 
finished goods in final markets are usually consumers, the 
valuation that finally prevails is identical with the utility of 
the good to the consumers at the margin of consumption. 
The competition of consumers brings about a single margin 
of consumption which holds for all alike. The emergence 
of a margin of social consumption for an article does not 
mean that the marginal increment of one consumer yields 
him the same number of units of utility as that of every 
other consumer, but that the measure of a consumer’s mar- 
gin of utility divided by the utility to him of a unit of the 
medium of exchange is the same for all others. The market 
value of an increment of commodity is a cent, because its 
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utility at the margin of social coasumption is a cent, which 
means in turn that each consumer buys clear down to the 
margin of social consumption, where another increment would 
yield him no more utility than a cent expended for some 
other article. ; 

The marvel of the market is thet the utility of the marginal 
increments determines not only their own value, but that af 
all other portions as well; so that all the exchanges take 
place at a ratio imposed ‘by that portion which will supply 
the least intense want for that commodity. From this domi- 
nance of the margin arises legitimately the notion of a total 
value ascertained by multiplying the quantity of commodity 
by marginal utility. But this conception is very liable to be 
translated out of its proper sphere and put to illegitimate 
use. For reasons that will appear later it is frequently 
applied to all totals of good whatever, whereas, as I hope to 
show, it is true for goods in or fr the market and for these 
alone, ‘The scope of the total vue concept merits attention 
seeing that in misuse of it lies, I believe, the error of the 
marginal utility standard. 

An individual has five units of a, good of which the respec- 
tive utilities are 8, 5, 4, 2, 1. ‘Tae true importance to him 
of the fifth unit is plainly x and, as the units are alike, each 
will be valued at 1. Total value then appears to be 5. But 
will he part with his whole stock for anything above five 
units of value? if he part with one unit for a breakfas:, 
will he part with all for five successive breakfasts? If he 
part with one for a Saturday off. will he forege all for the 
sake of five Saturdays off? As it is impossible that he should 
hold the importance of all at only five times the value of a 
single unit, I conclude total value in the conventional sense 
can here be nothing but an empty abstraction. Or take a 
concrete instance. A Dakota farmer has provided ten corés 
of wood as his winter fuel. Heevy snows come and a less 
provident neighbor wishes to buy wood of him. He will 
part with a cord for $7. Will anyone say that the total 
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value of the stock of wood is therefore $70? Let him but 
offer $70 and see if he gets the wood. 

Another test of the concept of total value is afforded by 
those goods which give off a number of distinct, concrete 
uses capable of independent valuation. A piano, e. g., 
renders a multitude of musical services, some of which may 
be of such slight utility to the owner as to be given away. 
Will, therefore, the owner, seeing the marginal utility of 
the piano’s services is zero, part with or rent the instrument 
for nothing? A well furnishes so much water that the 
owner lets the passers-by supply their wants from it. Are 
we, therefore, to conclude that the total value of the water 
supply, z. ¢., the value of the well, is nothing, and that the 
owner will view with indifference its filling up or drying 
away? A house may be regarded as rendering an immense 
number of services of shelter. Now, because a certain 
vacant chamber may be used as store-room or lumber-room, 
are we to conceive the total value of the house as merely its 
total power to shelter old clothes, out-of-style furniture and 
general household rubbish ? 

Let us apply another test. In an isolated market a hundred 
boxes of peaches are offered. The utility of a box at the 
common margin of consumption resulting from the competi- 
tion of the buyers is one dollar. ‘The total value of the entire 
stock of peaches is therefore held to be $100. Now, total value 
is here a perfectly legitimate conception, seeing an outlay of 
$100 will actually cause the peaches to change hands. But 
suppose that the peaches have changed hands. What will 
now be the total value? The marginal utility is still one 
dollar, but will total value be $100? Evidently not. With 
the passage of the goods into the hands of the consumers the 
uniformity of value that characterizes the market disappears 
through the addition of unequal consumers’ rents. The sum 
required to make the peaches change hands again is not $100, 
but a sum large enough to exceed their total utility in con- 
sumption, say $300. We can say that $100 is still their total 
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value, but if that sum will not buy them, this conception is 
here evidently an abstraction, cor-esponding to nothing real. 
And if $100 is still the total value of the peaches, what then 
shall we call this sum of $300, which alone can effect an 
exchange of the peeches? If it be demurred that the peaches 
could be rebought for $100 prov.ded the consumers could 
replace them from other sources at the market price, I reply 
that this is in effect no sale at all, but a farcical exchange of 
peaches for peaches, which gives us merely the value of 
peaches in terms of peaches. So long as peaches are parted 
with not for peaches, but for unlik= goods, consumers’ valua- 
tions will be found very different rom market value. 

It appears then that, under our modern system of divided 
labor and production for sale, goods in the hands of the 
original producer, or any of the intermediaries that help to 
convey them to tkeir destination in the final market, are 
valued not for their immediate usefulness, but for their power 
in exchange. They are esteemed not for their direct utility, 
but for their use in the market. But in the market it is 
irrefragably true that the valua-ion of the marginal unit 
determines the power in exchange of the entire lot. Al- 
though the seller may not submit his goods to the valuation 
of a particular market, nevertheless, as their only use to him 
is in exchange, he must value them by what he thinks they 
will fetch in some other market, or at some other time. So 
each seller values his goods by what they will bring, not in 
a particular market but ina normal market. Therefore, all 


‘goods en route to the consumer are valued at, and would be 


sold for, the value of the marginal unit in a normal market. 
For this stage in the history of goods, total value is a legiti- 
mate conception and has meaning. 

But when goods are finally lodged in the hands of the con- 
sumer, the basis of valuation is changed. Formerly the 
valuation had reference to an external thing, viz., the market. 
Now, however, it strikes root in subjective experience. it 
relates not to power in exchange, but to use. Now, with the 
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supersession of market values by subjective values, the 
attempt to measure all value by the marginal unit becomes 
unscientific. And when the marginal good is no longer 
regulative that concept which makes total value the product 
of a quantity of goods by the value of the marginal unit, is 
no longer useful. However necessary elsewhere, it is in this 
field a mere abstraction, fit only to mislead. ‘To make it the 
basis of any conclusion is to expose one’s self to error and 
self-sophistication. 

We have been showing that goods sold in isolated and 
temporary markets lose their uniform market values on 
passing into the hands of the consumers, and acquire a set 
of diverse subjective values. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
experience of real life does not seem to confirm this theory, 
There is no evidence of any sudden revolution of values 
when goods leave the final market. On the contrary, we 
find goods that have ended their career as merchantable 
commodities still valued at the market rate. And yet the 
doctrine of consumers’ values given above must be true, see- 
ing it rests on the theory of consumers’ rent—a theory that 
has proved of greatest help in explaining the econome phe- 
nomena of real life. How are we to explain this paradox? 

The supersession of market values by subjective values isde- 
layed, or rather concealed, by the absence of one indispensable 
condition, viz., an ‘‘ isolated market.” With the appearance 
of permanent markets, with the flowing together of period- 
ical demands into a steady and ever-renewed stream of 
demand, and the fusion of local and temporary supplies into 
a parallel stream of supply, the true subjective values do not 
come to light. ‘The consumer can replace any good in his 
stock by purchase in the market at the market price. This 
circumstance obscures the great contrast between merchant’s 
valuation and consumer’s valuation. For if a quantity of 
commodity yielding a total utility of twenty can be readily 
replaced by parting with seven units of utility, its importance 
immediately ceases to be measured by its proper utility. As 
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the loss of it means only the cost of substitution, there is 
imputed to it the market value of its substitute. The possi- 
bility of unlimited resort to the market constitutes a connect- 
ing pipe, by which the value level of goods in the market 
is communicated to goods in the hands of the consumer. 
And as the growing extent, persistence, and accessibility 
of markets adds to the ease of replacement, the market 
valuation everywhere presses back and supplants private 
valuations until the whole field of wealth is overlaid by 
them. The web of imputed values hangs as a thick cur- 
tain before our eyes and hides from us the svstem of real 
values. 

Never does the confusion of imputed values with real 
subjective values nore fatally betray us than when we inquire 
the total value of the wealth of society. The line of infer- 
ence is plausible. We see that :n the presence of perennial 
markets the individual can always fill a gap in his stock 
by buying at the market price. The importance of a good 
to him is, therefore, not its positive utility but the value of 
its substitute, ¢.¢., market valu2. We see, moreover, that 
if the individual lose his whole stock of goods, he can 
replace at the current rate. Therefore the total value of the 
individual’s stock is simply the product of quantity times 
the market value of a unit. As this can be preven true for 
each, it follows that the total vale of each individual’s pos- 
sessions depends on the markei rating. And as the total 
value of the wealth of society is simply the sum of the totals 
for individuals’ possessions, it is inferred that iz must like- 
wise depend on the market value. And as market value is 
nothing more or less than the utlity at the margin of social 
consumption, we reach Dr. Merriam’s conclusion that ‘‘ total 
value is equal to ccmmodities measured by physical standards 
multiplied by the marginal utility of commodities. Com- 
modities are the multiplicand, marginal utility is the multi- 
plier.” And once we poise our valuation of the wealth of 
society on the pivot offered by the utility of the marginal 
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unit there emerge of necessity the striking ‘‘ paradoxes’? of 
value—that maximum value does not coincide with greatest 
wealth, that total value may decline with growing abundance 
of goods, and that there is a point where the profusion of 
weaith is so great that value ceases altogether.* 

There is an ancient and well-worn fallacy especially fre- 
quent in economic reasoning, which consists in assuming 
that what is true of one must be true of all. An individual 
observes that when he has twice as much money he is twice 
as well off; since what is true of each must be true of all, 
he infers that if the community had twice as much money 
it would be twice as well off. A pieceworker notices that an 
increase of diligence adds to his wages in like degree; on 
the same fallacious ground he reasons that if the working 
classes could double their efficiency they would double their 
income. An investor sees that his income from investments 
varies directly with his capital, and concludes that the advan- 
tage society reaps from capital varies directly with its amount. 
A landowner observes that his rent increases with the yield 
of his land, and infers that the share of the landlord class 
will increase with the productiveness of the soil. An indi- 
vidual producer finds his prosperity furthered by the exclu- 
sion of competing foreign goods, and arrives at the proposi- 
tion that the prosperity of a society will be increased by the 
exclusion of all goods that compete with the products of any 
home producer. 

* Suppose ın a society in which “total value” has passed ite maximum and 
reached steady down-grade a great corporation borrows for a fifty-year term a vast 
sum representing say more than one-third of the total value of all the wealth of 
society. Now suppose that, during this period, owing to unexampled progress, 
abundance and decline of marginal utilities “total value” shrinks to one-third of 
its former self, If value were interpreted as Dr. Merriam suggests the following 
paradoxical consequences would appear. First.—It would be ımpossible for the 
corporation to pay the debt even if it acquired and paid over to its creditors all the 
wealth extant (2) With infinite industry for infinite ime with infinite success it 
would be unable to produce enough value to cancel the debt. (3) With every step 


toward extinction the apparent weight of the remainder of the debt will increase 


until at last the difficulty of discharging the remaining portion will appear greater 
than the difficulty of discharging the debt if no part whatever had been paid. Can 
a doctrine so fruitful of paradoxes be sound? 
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Now in each of these cases the identification of the conse- 
quence to the individual with the consequence to society has 
proved a snare to the reasoner. A like fate awaits those 
who from the values imputed Ly individuals to their goods 
attempt to reach the value of the total wealzh of society. 
The individual has the power of replacing his stock at the 
market rate, and it is therefore concluded that society can 
replace tfs stock at the same rate And with equal ease of sub- 
stitution market values must supplant subjective values as 
effectively in the valuation of social wealth as in the valua- 
tion of individual wealth. Ncw it is not at all true that 
society enjoys the same facility of substitution as does the 
individual: on the contrary society cannot substitute at all. 
Granted the individual can replace his stock at the market 
Price, it does not follow that a considerable group of con- 
sumers can replace their stocks at the same price. The 
inevitable effect of a large reinforcement to current demend 
is a rise in market value and coasequently a greater imputa- 
tion of value to the goods in qrestion. The sum of values 
of society’s wealth taken group-wise would therefore be 
greater than when taken individually. Enlarge the group 
and the disturbance of market values in the process of sb- 
stitution would be still more marked. Another rise in ‘‘ total 
value’’ would take place shcwing conclusively the unsound- 
ness of a method of valuation that reaches such different 


totals for the same body of wealth. Finally, suppose society ; " 


as a whole to lose its stock of goods. In this case replace- 
ment is utterly out of the question. ‘The goods in the 
markets embraced within society are of course swept away 
with the rest. Markets cease because there is nothing to 
exchange, and with them vanish all market valuations. 
Substitution beiag no longer possible there is an end to 
measuring the value of a good Sy the value of its substitute. 
No longer stamped with an alien utility each acquires an 
importance proportionate to the satisfaction that was depend- 
ent on it. The conventional valuations of the market give 
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way to the natural valuations of the consumer. ‘The system 
of imputed values falls away and unmasks the true subjective 
values that express the significance of goods to their user or 
consumer. 

The tyranny of the margin has been felt before this 
even in the valuation of a single species of wealth. Men 
have at times doubted if the fall of a penny per ounce 
in the London price of silver struck at once eighty mil- 
lions from the value of the silver on the globe, and have 
marveled that a dispatch, a rumor or a committee report 
should be able in a day to restore this stupendous quantity 
of value. Men have wondered if the momentary and manipu- 
lated ups and downs of wheat, cotton, or copper, in the 
central ruling exchanges were to be carried back and applied 
to the world’s stock of wheat, cotton, or copper. ‘Tio do 
this were too much like reading the ocean’s rise and fall in 
the swelling and sinking of the waves on the beach. But 
in none of these cases does the use of the margin as the 
standard of measurement result in such paradoxes and 
pseudo-conceptions as in the valuation of the wealth of 
society. It is the height of bad logic to ascertain the total 
value of society’s stock by destroying in fancy successive 
portions of it and measuring the losses by the expense of 
replacing the first portion destroyed. The quest for true 
value requires a more unitary treatment, Just as in thecase 
of the piano, the well, or the house, the value of a good 
representing a number of distinguishable services is related 
not to the marginal utility of these services but to their total 
utility, so the total value of the community’s wealth rests not 
on marginal but on real utility, and is not distinguishable 
from the total sum of utilities. This conception alone is in 
karmony with the deliverances of common sense. Value in 
the sense of importance to well-being the wealth of society 
certainly has. And it is plain that the larger wealth, con- 
ditioning as it does the greater measure of well-being, has 
the greater, though perhaps not a proportionatly greater, 
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value. Furthermore, it is clear that the millennial abun- 
dance that should permit all wants to be satisfied, would 
condition the greater measure of well-being, and therefore , 
possess the greater value. 

Recurring now to the diagram. on page 9o, it is evident that 
the total value of the original wealth of the community is 
measured not by Area 4 BCE, but by Area A B C D. 
Likewise at the close of ten years total value is not 4d F H 
K but 4 FAD. If now the money of the community is 
to reflect or mirror total value, it must increase during the 
period of expansion in the ratio of d FH DtodA BCD, 
which is in effect to adopt the total utility standard instead 
of the marginal utility standard proposed by Dr. Merriam. 
Such is the conclusion from the general analysis of value. 

Addressing ourselves now to the concrete question of fair- 
ness between debtor and creditor a like conclusion seems to 
emerge. Of course a standard just to all debtors and creditors 
is Utopian. ‘The utmost we can hope for is one that shall do 
justice in the normal or average case. Now, such a standard 
is not attained when we compel prices to sink with marginal 
utilities, It is true that the money a debtor pays to his 
creditor may go to provide the “atter with marginal utilities : 
it may be expended at the margin of consumption. But it 
need not be for there are other utilities. If marginal utility 
were all that a debtor could hope to place in command of his 
creditor, it would be just to bind prices to marginal utility, 
and to cause equal stims of mogey at all times to buy equal 
quantities of marginal utility. But, as a matter-of-fact, any 
particular sum is far more likely to be expended for intra- 
marginal utilities. ‘She daily rejuvenation cf the gaping 
clamorous brood of wants compels the creditor to provide for 
his necessity as well as for his comfort and enjoyment, to 
procure that which is necessary as well as that which is con- 
venient merely or even superffuous. He cannot reach his 
margin of consumption until h= has experienced a series of 
intra-marginal utilities. 
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A sane man receiving his year’s income in five equal pay- 
ments on the first day of January does not regard the fifth 
payment as available only for supplying him with utilities at 
his margin of use. Nor does he upbraid the fifth payer for 
returning less value than the others because, forsooth, that 
payment conditions only the slender utilities at the rim of his 
consumption. Likewise the payment of a debtor, though it 
but adds to a large assured income, should not be looked upon 
as expended solely for marginal utilities, but as devoted to 
procuring all sorts of utilities. All equal parts of a man’s 
income must be held to contribute equally to their joint result, 
and a given portion must be esteemed not for its command 
over marginal utility but for its power to contribute to Total 
Utility. An example will make this clear. Suppose that 
for the average creditor an income of 100 units of commodity 
conditions a total utility of 1000. ‘The importance then of 
a single unspecified unit will be ten. If now, added com- 
modity increases total utility but slightly, so that an income 
of 120 conditions a total utility of only 1080, the importance 
of an unspecified unit will sink tonine. From this point of 
view a man who borrowed when incomes were 100 and 
restores the same quantity of commodity when incomes had 
risen to 120, may justly be accused of repaying less value. 
Yet this would be the nature of the transaction if the com- 
modity standard prevailed and prices were not suffered to 
fall. The total utility standard on the other hand would 
require that the debtor return one and one-ninth units of 
commodity for every unit borrowed. Prices should, there- 
fore, fallin just such measure as the power of an unspecified 
portion of goods to contribute to total utility has fallen. The 
relation of this to the third standard, will appear if we suppose 
that when incomes are 100 the marginal unit of goods 
adds eight units of utility while, when incomes are 120, 
it adds only two. According to the marginal utility 
standard the creditor should receive four times as much com- 
modity as he lent. To realize this in money contracts would 
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require that prices fall to one-fourth of their former level. 
Such a requirement seems to me unsound in theory and 
unjust in practice. 

The artificiality and arbitrariness of the marginal utility - 
standard of value clearly appears in the statement of Dr. 
Merriam : `“ The permanent control of the same amount of 
value ensures that economically a man shall at all times be 
in the same position relatively to other men. ‘This position 
will be kept, not in respect to social esteem merely, but in 
all respects.” ‘This view, that the creditor, if he is to 
receive the same value, must be kept in the same position 
relatively to other men, seems to imply that the sole impor- 
tance of goodsis to enable one to keep up with one’sneighbors, 
Is this true to life? Regarding consumption in the midst of 
society, three notions are held. Some hold the individual 
and absolute satisfaction derived from goods to be every- 
thing; the social and relative importance to be nothing. 
‘The above-quoted statemen= implies that the social and rela- 
tive is everything; the individual and absolute nothing. 
The best analysis of the facts shows, I believe, that the 
total well-being we derive from goods depends partly on the 
positive satisfaction experienced in use or consumption and 
partly on the sociel satisfactions that flow to us in conse- 
quence, the latter largely determined by the relation of our 
consumption to that of our neighbors. The fact that some ' 
“goin” for comfort and care nothing for ‘‘ appearances,’’ 
while others skimp in the household in order to be lavish in 
externals, shows the difference in -estimate of these two 
elements of well-being. I, therefore, hold that, while due 
allowance must be made for the social aspect of consumption, 
we do not need to keep up a man’s position relatively to 
other men in order that his control over value shall at all 
times be the same. 

The result of the special analysis of value confirms the 
conclusion from the general analysis that ‘otal utility, and 
not ‘‘ total value" based on marginal utility, is the scientific 
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standard to which money should conform in order to do justice 
as a standard of deferred payments. 

It is manifest that this standard would justify for the com- 
munity described in the earlier part of this paper, a larger 
volume of money and a higher range of prices than would 
be justified either by the labor standard or by the marginal 
utility standard. As the United States is a community char- 
acterized by industrial progress, the principles of value set 
forth in this paper, must prove decidedly more favorable to 
the bimetallists’ contention and more repugnant to the gold 
standard than the conceptions and arguments that support 
the labor standard or the marginal utility standard. 


EDWARD ALsworts Ross. 
Leland Stanford Jr. Untversity. 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. ~ 
The American Economic Association held its Sixth Annual Meeting 
at Chicago, at the University of Chicago, September 11-14, 1893, in 
connection with the International Statistical Institute and the American 
Statistical Association. In view of this fact, the Economic Association 
announced but three sessions, at which the following program was to 
be carried out : 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER II, 3 P. M. 
Meeting of the Council of the Americar Economic Association, 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12—-EVEK-NG SESSION, 8 P. M. 

Annual Address, by Professor CHARLES F. DUNBAR, President of the 

Association. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13--MORHING SESSION, IO A. M. 

1. Paper on The Value of Money, by General FRANCIS A. WALKER. 

2. Paper on The Relation Between interest and Profits, by Professor 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 

3. Paper on The Scope of Political Evonomy, by Professor S. N. 
PATTEN, 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 3 P. M. 

1, Paper on The Genesis of Capital, by Professor J. B. CLARK. 

2. Paper on The Wages-Fund at the Hends of the German Econ- 
omists, by Professor F. V/. Tausstc. 

3. Paper on Marshall's Theory of Guasi-Rent, by Professor E. R. 


A. SELIGMAN. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 8 P. M. 

Meeting of the Council of the Association. 

The session on Tuesday evening was omitted on account of the 
absence of Professor Dunbar throngh sickness. On Wednesday all of 
the papers were read exzept the one by Professor Seligman, which 
was presented by title. In the evening, a banquet was held at Kins- 
ley’s restaurant. At the meeting of the Council, the following officers 
were elected : President, Professor J. B. Clark, Smith College; Vice- 
Presidents—Professor Simon N. Patten, Jniversity of Pennsylvania ; 
Professor Richard T. Ely, University of Wisconsin; and Professor 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, Columbia College; Secretary, Professor J. W. 
Jenks, Cornell University; Treasurer, Mr F. B. Hawley, New York. 
Publication Committee—Professor H. H. Powers, Smith College, chair- 
man; Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan ; Professor 
F. W. Taussig, Harvard Univeralty: Professor F. H. Giddings, Bryn 
Mawr College; and Professor H. W. Farmam, Yale University. The 
following members of the Council whose term expired this year were 
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re-elected : Professor Lester F. Ward, Washington, D. C.; Professor H. 
B.-Gardner, Brown University; Professor Richard T. Ely, University 
of Wisconsin ; Professor H. J. James, University of Pennsylvania ; Pro- 
fessor F. W. Taussig, Harvard University ; Professor Jesse Macy, Iowa 
College; President C. K, Adams, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Albert 
Shaw, Review of Reviews; Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, Col- 
umbia College; Mr. Worthington C. Ford, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C.; “Professor F. H. Giddings, Bryn Mawr College ; 
Rev. John G. Brooks, Brockton, Mass.; Rev. N. P. Gilman, Boston ; 
Professor Henry W. Farnam, Yale University ; Professor Henry Fergu- 
son, Trinity College; Professor C. A. Tuttle, Amherst College; Professor 
George P. Garrison, University of Texas ; Professor Roland P. Falkner, 
University of Pennsylvania. The following new members were elected 
to the Council: Mr. Horace White, New York; Dr. E. R. L. Gould, 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. William Z. Ripley, Massachusetts 
Institnte of Technology ; Professor A. C. Miller, University of Chicago ; 
Professor H. H. Powers, Smith College ; Professor David Kinley, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Mr. N. O. Nelson, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, Philadelphia; Professor Charles H. Hull, Cornell University ; 
Dr. Emory R. Johnson, University of Pennsylvania. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Association at Colum- 
bia College, New York, during the holiday season of 1894.* 





INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE. 

‘The International Statistical Institute held its Fifth Biennial Session 
in connection with the annual meeting of the American Statistical 
Association at Chicago, in the University of Chicago, September 11-16, 
1893. The following was the program of the meeting: 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER II—MORNING SESSION. 

The chair will be taken at 11 a, m. by General FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
President-Adjoint. 

Addresses welcoming the Institute, by President HARPER, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; General F. A. WALKER, President American Sta- 
tistical Association, and Professor CHARLES A. DUNBAR, President 
American Economic Association, 

Responses by Professor EMILE LEVASSEUR, Vice-President of the 
Institute; Signor Lurer Bopio, Director-General of the Royal Italian 
Statistical Bureau; A. E. BATEMAN, Esq., C, M. G., Principal of the 
Commercial Department of the English Board of Trade; Professor 
H. N. LASPEYRES, of the University of Giessen, and A. N. KIAER, 
Esg., Director of the Norwegian Royal Statistical Burean, 

Business of Organization. 

* A list of thoge present at the meeting will be found on page 111. 
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AFTERNOON SHSSION, 2.30 P. M. 

_ Meetings of the standinz committees, g 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12—MCRNING SESSION, 9 A M. 
Commercial, Financicel end Price Statistics. 

I. A. E. BATEMAN, Esq, C. M. G., Principal of the Commercial 
Department of the Board of Trade, England Reportof th» Commit- 
tee on Foreign Commerce. The Statistics of Trade. 

2. A. KIAER, Director of the Royal Norwegian Statistical Burean. 
Report of the Committee on Maritime Navigation. Tornage Ad- 
measurement. 

3- Dr. J. MANDELLO, Hungarian Ministry of Finance. Currency 
Reform in Austria-Hunrgary. 

4. Professor FĂ. W. Tauss-c, Harvard University, Results of Recent 
investigations of Prices in the United States. 

5. Hon. WORTHINGTON C For, Chief of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics, Treasury Department, Reciprocity. ' 

6. M. L. MUHLEMAN, Un-ted States Sub-Treasury, New York, The 
Character and Volume of the Money of the United States. 

7. CHARLES A. Conant, New York Commercial Bulletin, Zhe 
National Bank Currency. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.30 P. M, 
Educaticnai and Criminal Statistics : 

8. Professor EMILE LkvassHur, Collége de France, Report of 
the Committee on Primary Education, Comparative Statistics of 
Primary Education. 

9. Hon. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Educational Statistics of the United States. 

to, Signor Lurer Bopio, Director-General of the Royal Italian Sta- 
tistical Bureau, Report of the Comparative Nomenclature of Crimes 
and Misdemeanors. 

ir. Dr. F. D. Waves, Special Agent United States Census, Recent 
Statistics of Crime in the United States. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMB2R I4—-MORNING SESSION, 9 A. M. 
Agriculture, Reilway and Labor Statistics : 

12. Major P. J. CRAIGIS, Director of Statistics of the Board of Agri- 
culture, England. : Report of the Committee on Landed Property. 

13. Hon. J. R. Dope, Ex-Statistician of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, The Cereal Products of the World, and Farm 
Mortgages in the United States. 

14. JOHN HYDE, Expert Special Agent in charge of the Statistics of 
Agriculture, United States Census, Geographical Concentration, an 
Historical Feature of American Agriculture. 
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15. Professor EMILE CHEYSSON, School of Political Science, Paris, 
France. Report of the Committee on Interior Transportation. 

16. Professor HENRY C. ApaAMs, Statistician to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Some Results of American Railway Statistics, 

17. M. RISBENACK, Assistant Comptroller Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Railway Statistics as Applicable to the Earnings of Pas- 
senger Trains, with a View of Determining an Approximate Revenue, 
and Deciding as to the Number and Time of Trains to be Run for 
the Accommodation of the Public. 

18. C. P. LELAND, Auditor Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way Company, Ratlway Freight Statistics and Their Value in Devel- 
oping Freight Traffic. 

1g. Hon. CARROLL D. WricHt, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, The Course of Wages in the United States since 1840. 

20. Dr. E. R. L. GOULD, Statistical Expert, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, The Social Condition of Wage- Workers tn the Textile 
Industries of England and America. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.30 P, M. 
Population Statistics : 


21. Dr. JACQUES BERTILLON, Chief of the Municipal Statistics of 
Paris, France. (a) Report of the Committee on the Nomenclature of 
Occupations and Causes of Death. (b) Report of the Committee on 
European Census Statistics, General Scheme for an International 
Census Schedule. 

22, Dr. Josgra Körosr, Chief of the Municipal Statistics of Buda- 
Pesth. Report of the Committee to Promote the Comparability of 
European Census Statistics, (a) Population Standard, (b) Remarks on 
the Scheme for International Classifications of Occupations. 

23. VICTOR TuRQUAN, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, France, The Statistics Relating to the Female 
Population of France. 

24. Professor D. R. DEWEY, Secretary of the American Statistical 
Association, Statistics of Occupations in the United States, 

25. Professor RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, Columbia College, Statisti- 
cal Data for the Study of Assimilation of Races and Nationalities in 
the United States. 

26. HENRY GANNETT, United States Geological Survey, The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of the Population of the United States. 

27. Dr. S. W. Drkx, Secretary of the National Divorce Reform 
League, The Condition and Mode of Statistics of Marriage and Di- 
vorce in Europe and America. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER I5—MORNING SESSION, 9 A. M 

Business Meetings : 

Election of officers. Appointment of standing committees. Reports 
and Resolutions, etc. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.30 P. M. 
Anthropometric Stctistics : 

28. Dr. E. M. HARTWEL, Director of Physical Training of the 
Boston Public Schools, Preliminary Report on Anthropometry in the 
United States. 

29. Dr. F. Boas, late of Clark University, The Theory of Anthropo- 
metric Statistics. 

30. Professor EDWARD HITCHCOCK, Sr , Amherat College, Summary 
of Anthropometrical Studies in Relation to the Students of Amherst 
College. 

31. Dr. C, J. ENNEBUSKE, Principal Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics, An Anthropometrical Study of the Effects of the Gymnastic 
Training of Americas Women. 

32. Dr. WASHINGTON PORTER, The Generalizing Method in An- 
thropometric Statistics. 


Professor Dunbar being absent on account of sickness, his address 
of welcome was omitted. In addition to those announced to speak at 
the opening session, Hon. Carroll D. Wrizht delivered an address of 
welcome in behalf of -he United States Government, At Tuesday 
morning’s session all the papers were read except those by Dr. Man- 
dello and Mr. Ford, which were presented by title; Mr. Conant’s paper 
was read by Dr. E. R. L. Gould. In the afternoon, Dr. Wines’ paper 
was the only one not read in full. 

There was no session on Wednesday on account of the meeting of 
the American Economic Association that Jay. On Thursday all of the 
papers were read by the authors, except the one by Professor Cheysson, 
for whom Professor H. C. Adams acted es substitute, the one by Pro- 
fessor Körosi, ‘‘Remarks on the Scheme for International Classifica- 
-tions of Occupations,” read by Dr. Davis R. Dewey ; Mr. Gannett’s 
paper, which Dr. E. R. L. Gould read, and Dr. Dike’s paper presented 
by Professor E. W. Bemis, and the following, which were read by title : 
Hon. J. R. Dodge’s peper on “The Cereal Products of the World,” 
Mr. John Hyde’s paper, Dr. Gould’s paper, and Dr. KGrosi’s report on 
a “ Population Standari ” At Friday afternoon’s session, Dr. Hartwell 
and Dr. Boas read their papersin full ; the others were read by title, 

The rule which the Institute adopted wes to allow one hour for the 
presentation of each report and the discussion to follow it, and fifteen 
minutes for the presentation of general papers. 
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On Friday morning the former officers were re-elected, as follows: 
President, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, London; Vice-presidents, Professor 
Emile Levasseur, Paris, and Professor Wilhelm Lexis, Göttingen ; 
Secretary-General, Signor Luigi Bodio, Rome; Honorary Treasurer, J. 
B. Martin, Esq., London. The next meeting will be held in 1895, most 
likely at Brussels. 

One of the most enjoyable events of the meeting was the reception 
tendered the delegates by the faculty of Northwestern University. 
Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer it was held at 
their residence. 

The following persons, in addition to those who took part in the 
programs, were registered as attending the sessions either of the Insti- 
tute or of the Economic Association, or of both associations, mem- 
bers and invited guests of the Institute: Dr. Edward Atkinson, 
Boston ; Professor W. O. Atwater, Smithsonian Institution ; Professor 
Albert S. Bolles, Chief of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics; Dr. Augusto Bosco, Rome; Mr. Horatio C. Burchard, ex- 
Director of the Mint; Professor Richard T. Ely, University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Konrad E. R. Engel, Berlin; Dr. Adolph Ernst, Mr. 
Weston Flint, Bureau of Education; Mr. Joseph Greenhut, Vienna; 
Professor Carl Johannes Fuchs, University of Greifswald; Mr. Fred- 
erick Hendriks, London; Mr. B. R. Lacy, Professor J. Lawrence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago; Professor Walther Lotz, University 
of Munich; Mr. L. G. Powers, Minnesota Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics; Dr. Phra Suriya, Royal Commissioner of Siam ; Professor 
Isidor Singer, University of Vienna; Mr. W. M. Scott, Hon. Horace 
G. Wadlin, Massachusetts Commissioner of Statistics. 

Members of the American Economic Association and of the American 
Statistical Association: Professor J. B. Clark, Amherst College; Dr. | 
Charles H. Cooley, University of Michigan ; Professor Edward Cum- 
mings, Harvard University ; Professor Henry W. Farnam, Yale Uni- 
versity ; Professor Franklin H. Giddings, Bryn Mawr College ; Professor 
John H. Gray, Northwestern University ; Dr. D. I. Green, Johns Hop- 
kins University ; Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, Boston ; Professor J.J Hal- 
sey, Lake Forest University ; Mr. F. B. Hawley, New York ; Mr. George 
Henderson, University of Chicago ; Professor Frederick C. Hicks, Uni- 
versity of Missouri ; Mr. William Hill, University of Chicago; Dr. Isaac 
A. Hourwich, University of Chicago; Mr. Osborne Howes; Professor 
Charles H. Hull, Cornell University ; Mr. George Iles, New York ; Pro- 
fessor Edmund J. James, University of Pennsylvania; Professor Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, Cornell University; Dr. Emory R. Johnson, University 
of Pennsylvania; Professor Simon N. Patten, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. William Z. Ripley, Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
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Dr. Victor Rosewater, Columbia College Professor Edward A. Ross, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University ; Mr. H. E. Seager, Philadelphia; Pro- 
fessor E, R. A. Seligman, Columbia Coliege; Professor F. M. Taylor, Uni- 
. versity of Michigan; Professor Graham Taylor, Hartford Theological 
Seminary ; Dr. T. B. Veblen, University o? Chicago; Mr. G. A. Weber ; 
Dr. Max West, Minneapolis; Mr. Hency K. White, Mr. Edson L. 
Whitney, Profeasor Welter F, Wilcox, Coznell University, 





THE PROPORTIONAL REFRESEFTATION CONGRESS. 


The Proportional Representation Congress, held under the auspices. 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, met in the Memorial Art Institute in Chicago, August Io, 11 and 
12, 1893. The following was the progran of the congress: 

-THURSDAY, AUGUST Ic, IO A. M. 

Proportional Representation, by Professor Jonn R. Coumons, of 
the University of Indiana. 

Manhood vs, Property Representation, by Mr. JOHN T. Warts, of 
Chicago. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST II, IO A. M. 
, Ticino as an Object Lesson, by Mr. W. D. McCrackan, of Boston. 

Effective Voting, by Miss CATHERINE H. Spencer, of Adelaide, 
South Australia. 

The Proxy System as a Means of Real Representaticn, by Dr- 
MONTAGUS R. LEVERSON, of Baltimore. 

Solution of the Problem of Proportional Representation, by Lient.- 
Col. T. CURRIS, of Versailles, France. 

2 P. M. 

Majority Myths, by Mr. ALFRED CRIDSE, of San Franciacd. 

The Gove System, by Mr. WM. H. Gove, of Salem, Mass. 

Proportional Voting in Caucus and Convention, by Dr. L- B. 
TUCKERMAN, of Cleveland. 

SATUEDAY, AUGUST Iz, IO A. M. 


Referendum and Minority Representation, by Mr. W. D. Mc- 
Crackan, of Boston. 

Direct Legislation, by Mr. Sroucwton Coorsgy, of Chicago. 

Of all the good things accomplished throngh the means of the 
Columbian Exposition, few, if any, are o? more importance than the 
calling together of the friends of reform in representation. For more 
than a generation there have been advocates of proportional repre- 
sentation here and there in the United States, but they have never 
felt themselves able to effect any orgenization to promote their 
reform. ‘That, under such circumstances and in the exceedingly 
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brief period of time available, there should be brought together so 
many advocates of proportional representation shows how deeply the 
reform has taken root. 

It was the desire of those having the arrangements in charge that 
all phases of the subject might be presented, and that after mature 
deliberation an American League might be formed whose member- 
ship should embrace Canada and the United States. Indeed, it was 
barely hoped that sufficient attendance from abroad might warrant 
the formation of an international society; but the time was so brief 
that members of the foreign proportional representation societies 
could not be got together. 

It was also hoped that the deliberations of the congress might result 
in such harmonious action that the new league could present to the 
public a single system for their consideration. In this there was 
partial disappointment, as the committee which drew up the declara- 
tion of principles was compelled finally to present two systems. All 
were agreed that some form of proportional representation was the 
cure for legislative ills, but many differed in matters of detail. And 
while it would have shown a greater unity of purpose had one plan 
been agreed upon, the presentation of two plans may the better har- 
monize with the various political opinions in different parts of the 
country. 

John R. Commons, Professor of Social Science in the Indiana 
University, presented in his address proportional representation as a 
whole. “We are a law-abiding people,’’ he said, ‘yet the laws are 
made by a minority of the people, and by an irresponsible ohgarchy 
more dangerous than that our fathers revolted against. The Congress 
which passed the McKinley bill did not represent the people. There 
was a Republican majority of three, but according to the popular vote 
there should have been a Democratic majority of seven. In the 
succeeding Congress there was supposed to be the most momentons 
upheaval in the history of American politics. The Democrats had a 
majority of 119 overall. But had the people been represented this 
majority would have been only 39. In the present Congress the 
Democrats have a majority of 79, whereas they should be in a 
minority of 28; the people’s party should have 31 instead of 8; and 
the Republicans 152 instead of 129. To call our Congress representa- 
tive is the essence of sarcasm. The same is true of every other law- 
making body in the land. To mention only one State: Indiana elects 
thirteen Congressmen. According to the popular vote they should 
stand seven Democrats and six Republicans. According to the gerry- 
mander there were eleven Democrats and only two Republicans. 
In other words, every Hoosier Democrat whom you meet has an 
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influence on the legislation of his ccuntry equal to thet of five and 
two-fifths Hoosier Republicans.” Prcfessor Commons edvocated the 
Swiss system of representation as a cure for the present misrepre- 
sentation. ‘‘ Proportional representation would bring into legislative 
assemblies able and experienced men, the true leaders of their parties 

, and the people. In the first place, it would secure all the advantages 
of the English and Canadian practice of non-residency. ‘The area of 
choice is widened. Kepresentatives would be selected from an entire 
State without reference to residence or district lines. A party leader 
like McKinley or Morrison could no longer be excluded from Con- 
gress because he happened to live in a district where his party had the 
minority, or where a gerrymander had shelved him. So long as his 
party could command a single quota of votes of the State he would 
be their repeated choice. He would not be at the mercy of party 
factions and spoilsmen which happened to hold the balance of 
power.” 

Mr. White, in his eddress on “Manhood vs. Property Representa- 
tion,” pointed out the tendency of Aumricans to value property more 
than persons. While in theory we based our representation on 
persons, in reality property was the thing represented. One of the 
most persistent of the objections urgec against the adoption of pro- 
portional representation is that it destroys local representetion. Now, 
what is local representation? What dces the Congressman represent 
who is elected from a particular district? The people of that district 
might have preferred as their represertative a man living in some 
other district, but they were not giver the opportunity of choosing 
him. Instead of the citizens of the Szate being allowed to choose 
anybody they saw fit, the representatives were apportioned among 
them according to the geographical 1 nes of the State. Instead of 
men and ideas, the Ccngressmen represented territory and property. 
The remedy lay in wiping out the district lines, and ellowing the 
citizen to choose anybody he sees fit to represent him. Mr. White 
favored the Swiss metkod of applying proportional representation. 

W. D. McCrackan, in his address on * Ticino as an Object Lesson,” 
had the advantage of presenting a supposedly impracticable principle 
with an actual working example beforehim. The friction caused in 
the little Italian canton by the unequal representation of the two 
factions led to open revolt against the government, and the feeling 
aroused was only allayed by the adopticn of proportional representa- 
tion. The system introduced has worked so well that two other 
cantons have adopted :t, and it seems on the eve of adoption by the 
whole Confederation. ‘‘The system is that of the Free List, with 
local variations. Hach party establishes its list of candidates, which 
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must be officially certified. Each elector has as many votes as there 
are candidates to be elected. No cumulation of votes is permitted, 
but provision is made for marking preferences. In counting the 
ballots the judges are obliged to ascertain the number of votes cast 
for each party and for each candidate, as well as to determine the 
electoral quotient. Each party elects as many representatives as it 
has received electoral quotients. If there are places left over after 
this process they are assigned to the party having the largest vote.” 

Miss Catherine H, Spence, who has been an advocate of propor- 
tional representation in Australia since the first publication of Thomas 
Hare’s method a generation ago, presented a slightly modified form 
of the original system. “Briefly, the single transferable vote may be 
thus described. The districts having been made large enough to 
return eight or ten members, the voter is allowed to vote for as many 
men as he would like to see in Parliament, but the vote only counts 
for one, and that the first man on his list who needs his vote and can 
use it. It 1s like the subscriber sending a list of six books to the 
circulating library by a messenger—he having only a right to a single 
book. He writes the names of the books in the order of his prefer- 
ence, and the first on the list which can be got the messenger brings. 
He does not expect more than one book, and in like manner, though 
the voter may have marked with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the six 
names of men he approves of on his voting paper, his vote only tells 
for one man.” At the conclusion of Miss Spence’s address a test 
ballot was taken, the audience voting for six out of fourteen names 
presented on a ticket. The result made a great impression upon all, 
especially upon the members of the press, , 

Dr. Montague R. Leverson, in his address, “The Proxy System as 
a Means of Real Representation,” presented a method which he had 
embodied in a draft for a constitution for Colorado in 1875, but which 
he has now temporarily abandoned for a simpler form of proportional 
representation, on account of the necessity of a secret ballot. Briefly 
stated, the proxy system consists in making the whole country over 
into a political joint-stock company, in which each citizen has one 
share. The citizen may give his proxy to a representative who in 
Congress votes not his personal vote as at present, but the number of 
proxies he holds. 

Mr. Alfred Cridge’s address, “Majority Myths,” was composed 
mainly of statistics showing how wholly inadequate the present 
system is as a means of attaining a government of the people. The 
address, when printed in full, will furnish valuable material for the 
use of reformers. Mr. Cridge advocates the Hare system of propor- 
tional representation, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel T., Currie sought to present in his address such a 
refinement of the list system that therewculd be no waste. One point 
is to fix, before election, the number of votes necegsary to elect a 
representative, which makes the mem ership in the Legislature vary 
according to the total vote of different elections. He would furthe-, 
to obviate the waste of votes in unfillec quotas, allow the voter a 
secondary choice in candidates in ether districts than his owr. 
Hence, if there be in two districts œ more minorities insufficient 
when taken by themselves to fill a quo-a, and thus secure represente- 
tion, they may when united accomplish their desire. The address 
contained a number of other new points. 

Mr. William H. Gove presented zo the congress the system which 
bears his own name, and which has become familiar to the people of 
Massachusetts. It is a combination of the Hare and the Swiss system. 
Lists are prepared as in the Swiss, Lut only one vote is given; and if 
the man voted for does not need the vcte it is transferred to the man 
on the list whom he has specified befcre the election. This method 
has the merit of great simplicity, though it lacks the flex:bility of the 
Swiss system. The Gove systeri was cne of those presented by the 
congress for the consiCeration of the people. 

Dr. L. B. Tuckerman presented two -nathods of selecting officers 
and committees in conventions and otter meetings. These methods 
when published in detail will prove o? great value. The Cleveland 
method of choosing committeemen has been in use for some time 
among the labor organizations of Cleveland, Ohio, and would be of 
incalculable value in Congress at Washisg-on. 

In presenting the sudject of the initiative and referendum, Mr. W. 
D. McCrackan took the ground that representatives would not always 
be faithful to their trust. If a certain namber of citizens could “by 
petition compel the Legislature to stbriit'a law for the popular 
approval of the voters, more exact legslstion would follow. While 
giving all possible credit to proportional representation, he still 
thought that direct legislation of the p2ople would b= desirable. 
Stoughton Cooley took the ground that If & majority of the legislators 
represented a majority of the people, as they certainly would under 
proportional representation, the referendum would be sauperfluons. 
While the referendum might in some respects be more exact, the 
waste of time would more than neutralize the gain. Representative 
government is simply a division of pol tical labor and has the same 
merit that the division of industrial “abcr has. 

On Saturday the American Proportional Representation League was 
formed. The Hon. William Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., was 
chosen president. Stoughton Cooley, cf 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 
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was made secretary and treasurer. An executive committee composed 
of one member from each State and territory of the United States and 
province of Canada is provided for in the constitution, but the com- 
mittee has not been completed as yet. Any person in the United 
States or Canada endorsing the declaration of principles may become 
a member. The dues are one dollar per year, and entitle the member 
to the publications of the society. A bulletin is to be issued as often 
as the funds will permit, probably once a month. The committee 
presented two bills embodying the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation, the Gove and the Swiss systems. There was no hostility to 
either, but it was thought best to offer both. The object of the society 
‘is to promote the reform of legislative assemblies by abandoning 
the present system of electing single representatives from limited 
territorial districts by a majority or plurality vote, and by substituting 
the following : 

“r. All representatives shall be elected at large, on a general ticket, 
either withont district divisions or in districts as large as practicable. 
2. The election shall be in such form that the respective parties, or 
political groups, shall secure representation in proportion to the 
number of votes cast by them, respectively.” 

Chicago. SrTouGHTON COOLEY. 





THE BRTTERMENT CLAUSE OF THE LONDON IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
It is of more than passing interest to the problem of municipal 
taxation to note the tendency which, considerably developed in 
America and in Germany, has recently re-asserted itself with marked 
force in the projected change of the system of municipal taxation in 
London.* It is the principle that the burden of taxation should be 
distributed amongst those elements of the community who derive 
palpable material advantages from municipal activity. As illusory in 
its effects, and as unjust in its application as this principle may become 
when carried into most fields of municipal activity, its justification in 
the domain of highway improvements is hardly to be questioned. 
The act in question is known as “ An Act to Empower the London 
County Council to Make New Streets and Street Improvements, etc.” 
(56 and 57 Vict. Session, 1893.)t The measure is based upon the prin- 
ciple that these improvements “will be effected out of public funds, 
charged over the whole country, and will or may increase in value or 


* See the valuable essay of Dr Victor Rosewater in Columbia College Studies in 
Political Science upon ‘‘ Special Assessments ; a Study in Municipal Finance.” 

+ The history of this bill has been a peculiar one Passed by the House of Com- 
mons, the Betterment Clause was thrown out by the Lords Reconsidered in this 
form by the Lower House, the Betterment Clause was reinstated A second time 
the House of Lords rejected it. The matter stands thus at present constituting a 
real grievance of the Lower against the Upper House. 
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benefit lands in the neighborhood of the improvements, which will 
not be acquired for the purpose thereof, and it is reasonable that pro- 
- vision should be made under which in respect or in consideration of 
such increased value or benefit a charge should be placed on such 
lands,” Itis then stpulated that all lands within the area of the 
“Limits of Deviation ” shall be liable to have such an improvement 
charge placed upon them. For this purpose the London County 
Council is directed to undertake an assessment of the adjacent prop- 
erty wherein a statement of the amcunt which “In the opinion of the 
Council will be the enLanced value or tenefit derived or to be derived ” 
by such lands, Provision is then made for the hearing of objections 
of property owners to such assessments, in which case an arbitrato- 
appointed by the Local Government Board, who has the power of 
amending such assessments and whose decision shall be final. The 
charge upon the lands thus subjected to assessment is to be “three 
per centum per annum upon one-half of the amount which, in the 
opinion of the Council, will be the erhanced value of the benefits 
derived or to be derived by the said lends from the improvements.”' 
The charges are to be paid by the freeholder of property. 

Although this principle in its advanced form has been sanctioned 
only for the rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge and the necessary rear- 
rangement of adjacent streets, there can be no doubt that its accept- 
ance for further highway improvements: is assured, not merely for the 
purpose of defraying the costs of such improvements, but also to secure 
to the community at large at least a portion of the benefits which they. 
through their united action, have celled into existence. 

Philadelphia. LEO. S. ROWE. 

THE NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION. 

The National Prison Association mee-ing for 1863 was held in Chi- 
cago in connection with the National and International Conferences 
of Charities and Correction, so that only three separate sessions were 
held. The first, on the evening of June 7, was devoted entirely to 
memorial addresses in honor of its deceased president, Gen. R. B. 
Hayes, who for ten years past has been president of its annual 
meetings. 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, vice-president of the Association, made the 
opening and leading address, and was followed by a number of brief 
testimonials from other members. 

On the morning of the eighth, a session was held to receive and 
consider the report from the Committee upon Prison Discipline, by its 
chairman, Captain James W. Pope, Superintendent of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Prison at Fort Leavenworth. 
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The report deprecated the use of any form of corporal punishment, 
or other physical torture, and maintained that such punishments 
hindered, rather than helped, in the maintenance of prison discipline, 
and advised progressive classification under the working system, with 
deprivation of privileges, as altogether preferable. The report was 
fully discussed by prison officers present, and was approved by a 
large preponderance of opinion. , 

On the morning of the ninth, a session was held to hear a report 
upon the convict labor troubles in the Mining Camps of Tennessee, 
by Dr, P. D. Sims, the chairman of the State Board of Health of that 
State. 

On Saturday, the tenth, an excursion was made by the Association 
to Joliet, to visit the State penitentiary at that place. 

The Association then adjourned to allow its members to accept an 
invitation of the International Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, to become a part of its section upon ‘The Prevention and 
Repression of Crime, and the Punishment and Reformation of Crimi- 
nals,” which commenced its sessions June 12 and continued until 
June 18. 

The next annual meeting of the National Prison Association will 
be held at St. Paul, Minn., commencing June 16, 1894, and will con- 
tinue five days. 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, was elected to succeed Gen. Hayes 
as president, and Rev. John L. Mulligan, Chaplain of the Penitentiary 
at Allegheny, Pa., was elected secretary. 

The following are the chairmen of the several standing committees 
for the coming year: Mr. Eugene Smith, New York City, Criminal 
Law Reform; Mr. P. Crowley, San Francisco, Cal., Police Force in 
Cities; Mr. Henry Walfer, Stillwater, Minn., Prison Discipline; Mr. 
Wm. M. F. Round, New York City, Discharged Prisoners; Dr. Walter 
Lindley, Whittier, Cal., Preventive and Reformatory Work ; Dr. H. 
D. Wey, Elmira, N. Y., Work of the Prison Physician. 

The Annual Report of the Association will contain, not only the 
proceedings of 1893, but also papers upon prison topics, presented by 
its members before the National and International Conferences of 
Charities and Correction, and can be procured from the secretary. 

Mansfield, O R. BRINKKRHOFF. 
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AMERICA, 

Boston.—The eminent historical writer, George Makepeace Towle, 
died on August 9 last. Mr. Towle was born at Washington, D. C., on 
August 27, 1841. He was a student at Yale from 1857 to 1861, receiv- 
ing the degree of A. B. from that university. He then studied at the 
Harvard Law School, graduating in 1863 with the degree of LL. B. 
For the next two years he practiced lawin Boston. In 1866 he became 
United States Consul at Nantes, Srance. In 1868 he resigned this 
position to become Consul at Bradford, England. While abroad Mr. 
Towle was occupied in studying the life, literature and politics of 
Great Britain and France, thus preparing himself for his future work 
as a lecturer and historian. He returned home in 1870 and became 
` managing editor of the Boston Comtnercial Bulletin. A year later 
he resigned this position to become foreign editor of the Boston Post. 
He remained five years with this paper. 

Mr. Towle was a constant contributor to all the leading magazines, 
writing at the same time a long series of works on political and bio- 
graphical subjects, and translating elec sereral French books. He was 
an invalid during the last two years of his life, but found time, never- 
theless, to complete two volumes and get the third and final volume 
well under way of his— 

“ Literature of the English Language.” 

His published works comprise : 

“ Glimpses of History.” Boston. 1865. ý 

“ History of Henry V., King of England.’ New York. 1866. 

“ American Society.’ (2 wols.) London. 1870. 

“The Eastern Question: Modern Greece.” Boston. 1377. 

“ Principalities of the Danube: Servic and Roumania.” Boston. 
1877. 

“ Beaconsfield.” New York. 1878. 

Young Folks’ Heroes of History Series; “ Vasco da Gama,” 
“ Pizarro,” a Magellan,” tai Marco olc,’ a Raleigh,” LKI Drake.” 
(6 vols.) Boston. 1878-32. 

“ Modern France 1851-79." New Yorx. 1879. 

“ Certain Men of Mark.” 1880. 

“ England and Russia in Asia.’ 1885. 

“England in Egypt.” 1885. 

“ Young People's History of England.” 1886, 

“ Young People’s History of Ireland.” 1887. 
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Bowdoin.-Mr. William MacDonald has been appointed Professor 
‘of History and Political Science at Bowdoin College. Professor Mac- 
Donald was born at Providence, R. L., in 1863. He attended the 
public schools of Newton, Mass., and devoted himself to the study 
of music at the New England Conservatory, Boston, where he grad- 
uated in 1884. From 1884 to 1890 he was Dean of the Department of 
Music in the University of Kansas. In the year 1890 he became a 
student of history and economics at Harvard, receiving the degree of 
A, B. in 1892. In the same year he was appointed Professor of His- 
tory and Economics at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


University of California.—Professor Carl Copping Plehn* resigned 
on August I his position at Middlebury College, Vt., to accept an 
Assistant Professorship of History and Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of California. Professor Plehn has recently published : 

“ The Establishment of a Labor Bureau in Prussia.” Publications 
of the American Statistical Association. _ 

Chicago University.—Mr. William Caldwell, formerly Tutor in Politi- 
cal Economy at the University of Chicago, has been made Instructor 
in that subject. He was born November 1, 1863, at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and obtained his early education at the public grammar school 
of that city. From 1881 to 1884 he attended the University of Edin- 
burgh, receiving the degree of M. A.in 1884. He pursued post-graduate 
work at the same university from 1884 to 1887, In 1888 and 1889 he 
attended the summer semester at Heidelberg and Jena, and as Shaw 
Fellow was engaged in special research at Paris from April to October, 
1889. The year 1889-90 he spent at Cambridge, England, and the 
following year at Berlin and Freiburg. The autumn term of 1887 he 
was Acting Professor of Philosophy at Cardiff, Wales, in the absence 
of Professor A. Seth, and at the same time was lecturer at Edinburgh 
on the University Education of Women. He was ın 1889 appointed 
by the government, Examiner for the degrees in the Moral Sciences 
at the University of St. Andrews for the term 1889-94. In 1891 he was 
elected Instructor in Logic and Methodology at Cornell University, 
which position he resigned to go to Chicago. For seven years, 1886-93, 
Mr. Caldwell was a Fellow of the University of Edinburgh, including 
the Shaw Fellowship in the Moral Sciences, which is the most important 
fellowship in Scotland and open to the whole country. Heisa member 
of the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, in which he has held the 
offices of secretary, president and senior president. Mr. Caldwell is 
the author of several of the articles in ‘‘Chambers’ Encyclopædia,” and 
has contributed papers to Mind, The International Journal of Ethics 
and The Philosophical Review. 

* See AnNaLs. Vol. ii, p. 846. May, 1892. 
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Mr. William Hill has been appointed Tutor in Political Economy at 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Hill was born at Bloomingdale, Park 
County, Ind., on May 31, 1865. He attended in his youth the Bloom- 
ingdale graded schools and the Friends’ Bloomingdale Academy. In 
1887 he entered Earlham College, but left next year for the Kansas 
State University from which he graduated with the degree of A. B. 
in 1890. He then entered Harvard Umversity receiving the degree 
of A. B. again in 1891. The next two years he held the Henry Lee 
Memorial Fellowship at Harvard, acting as assistant to Professor 
Taussig, and receiving in 1892 the degree of A.M. Mr. Hill is a 
member of the American Economic Association. He has written: 

“Colonial Tariffs.” Quarterly Journal of Economics. October, 
1892. 


Dr. Ferdinand Schwill has been appointed Tutor in History at the 
University of Chicago. He was born November 12, 1868, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and attended the public schocls of that city before entering 
Yale University in 1885, where he graduated in 1889 with the degree 
of A.B. From 1890 to 1892 he studied abroad at the Universities of 
Munich and Freiburg, and receives the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the latter institution in 1892. During the following year he was 
Assistant in History at the University of Chicago. i 


Colgate University.—Professor George William Smith, fermerly As- 
sociate Professor of History and Political Science at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., has been elected professor of those subjects. Pro- 
fessor Smith was borr at Waterville, Kennebec County, Me., on 
August 18, 1862. His early education was obtained from private 
teachers and at the Coburn Classical Institute of Waterville. In 1879 
he entered Colby University and gradueted with the degree of A. B. 
in 1883 He then attended the Albany Law School, receiving the 
degree of LL. B. in 1887. From 1890 to 1892, Professor Smith studied 
at the Johns Hopkins University. For cne term he was Acting Pro- 
fessor of History at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. During the 
past year, 1892-93, he has been at Colgat= University. 


Cornell University.—Dr. Lucius Selisbury Merriam has been 
appointed Instructor in Political Economy at Cornell University. Dr. 
Merriam was born at Cicero, Onondags County, N. Y., on January 
20, 1867. His early education was obtained at the Higk School at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. In 1885 he entered Vanderbilt University, from 
which he graduated with the degree of B. S. in 1889. During the 
year 1889-90, Mr. Merriam held a fellowship at Vanderbilt, he then 
entered Johns Hopkins University, holding a fellowship in Political 
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Economy during the year 1892-93. Last June he received the degree 
of Ph. D. from that university. Dr. Merriam is a member of the 
American Economic Association. His published writings are : 

“Social Legislation in the Untted States in 1889 and 1890.” Eco- 
nomic Review, April, 1891. 

“The Appointment of a Receiver for the City of Nashuille in 
1869.) American Law Review, May-June, 1891. 

“ The Theory of Final Utility in tis Relation to Money and the 
Standard of Deferred Payments.’ ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY, January, 1893. 

“ History of Higher Education in Tennessee.” United States 
Bureau of Education. 


Dartmouth.—Mr. David Colin Wells has been elected to the chair of 
Social Science at Dartmouth. Mr. Wells was born at Fayetteville, 
Onondaga County, N. Y., on September 23, 1858. His early educa- 
tion was obtained at Fayetteville Union School. From there he went 
to Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., graduating in 1876. Hethen 
entered Yale University, from which he graduated with the degree of 
A. B. in 1880. From 1880 to 1882 he was first assistant in Classics at 
the Indianapolis Classical School, He then entered Union Seminary, 
New York. He remained there one year, and in 1883 entered 
Andover Seminary, from which he received the degree of B. D. in 
1885. He continued at Andover the next year as an advanced 
student in Sociology. The following year, 1886-87, he spent in Ger- 
many. Upon his return to the United States in 1887 he was appointed 
Instructor in History at Phillips Academy at Andover. He held this 
position until 1890, when he became Professor of History and Politi- 
cal Economy at Bowdoin College, where he remained until he was 
appointed to his present chair at Dartmouth. Professor Wells has 
written articles for reviews, and, in particular, articles upon economic 
and sociological subjects for the Andover Review. 


De Pauw University.—Mr. George Chambers Calvert has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in History at De Pauw University. Mr. Calvert 
was born at Charleston, Coles County, Ill., on September 2, 1871. In 
his youth he attended the public schools of his native town. In 1890 
he entered the Columbian University at Washington, but in the year 
following he entered De Pauw University, where he, graduated with 
the degree of Ph. B. in 1893. Mr. Calvert is a member of the De Pauw 
Philological Society. 

Hamilton College.—Mr. Delos De Wolf Smyth has been elected 
Associate Professor of History and Political and Social Science at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Professor Smyth was born at 
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Oswego, N. Y., on February 9, 1869. His early education was obtained 
at private schools at Clinton. From 1886 to 1890 he studied at Hamil- 
ton College, graduating in 1890 with the degree of A. B. The follow- 
ing year he studied in Germany at the University of Heidelberg, and 
the ensuing year at Harvard. In 1892 he was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Hamilton College. 
During the year he was transferred from the Department of English 
to the Department of History and Economics, to the faculty of which 
he has now been advanced. In June, 1893, he received the degree of 
A.M. from his alına meter. 


Johns Hopkins University.—Dr. George Kriehn has been appointed 
Instructor in History at Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Kriehn was 
born on April 19, 1868. at Lexington, Lafayette County, Mo. He 
attended the public schools and the Wentworth Male Academy at 
Lexington, entering in 1883 William Jewell College at Liberty, Mo, 
from which he graduated in 1887 with tke degree of A. B. He went 
abroad the same year ard studied at Berlin from 1387 to -889. The 
years 1889 to 1892 he spent at Freiburg, Berlin, Zurich and Strassburg, 
receiving the degree of Ph. D. from the University of Strassburg in 
1892. During the past year he held a fellowship and was employed as 
an assistant in the Historical Department of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, delivering a short course of lectures to graduate students. Dr. 
Kriehn is a member of the American Historical Association and has 
published : i 

“English Rising ir 1450,” Strassburg, 1892. 


Leland Stanford Jr. University—Mr. Arley Bartholow Show has 
been elected Associate Professor of European History at Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. He was born in Marshall County, Ill., near 
Wenona, on August I0, 1356. He attendeč the public schools of Broad- 
head, Wis., and the preparatory school >f Doane College, at Crete, 
Neb. In 1882 he graduated from Doane College with the degree of 
A.B. He then entered the Hartford (Conn.) Seminary, remaining one 
year when, in 1883, he entered Andover Theological Seminary. He 
received the degree of B. D. from Andover in 1885. For the two 
succeeding years he was pasto1 of the Congregational Church at 
Waco, Neb. In 1887 he was appointed Professor of History and Eng- 
lish Literature at Doane College, which position he held until 1892, 
when he was appointed Assistant Professor of History at Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. The year 1892 he spent as a special student in 
history at Harvard. Professor Show is a member of the American 
Historical Society, American Economic Association, Nebraska State 
Historical Society, American Society o7 Church History and the 
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Nebraska Congregational Church History Society. He prepared a 
portion of the History of Higher Education in Nebraska for the series 
published by the Bureau of Education at Washington, which has not, 
however, yet appeared. 


Mr. David Elisworth Spencer has been elected Assistant Professor 
of History in Leland Stanford Jr. University. Mr. Spencer was 
born February 22, 1863, in Berlin, Green Lake County, Wis. He 
attended the State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis., 1876-82, when 
he entered the State University, receiving the degree B. L. in 1887. 
Mr. Spencer was Instructor in Rhetoric at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1888-89, and Instructor in History, 1889-90. Mr. Spencer 
studied history a half year at Johns Hopkins, and two years at 
Harvard, 1890-92. In 1891 Harvard gave him an A. M., and during 
the year 1891-92 he was Assistant in History in that institution. The 
following year he was Acting Assistant Professor of History in the 
University of Michigan, which position he resigned to accept the call 
to Stanford. His published works comprise : i 

“Local Government in Wisconsin.” Pp. 1o. Johns Hopkins 
Studies. Eighth series, 1890. , 

“ Higher Education in Wisconsin.” Pp. 68, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Circular of Information, No. 1, 1889. 


Dr. Amos G. Warner,* on the first of last April, resigned the position 
of Superintendent of Charities for the District of Columbia, to accept 
that of Professor of Economics in the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Professor Warner’s recent works are: 

“ First and Second Reports of the Superintendent of Charities of 
the District of Columbia.” 

“ Charities and their Administration,” (abstract of a course of ten 
lectures), Johns Hopkins Circular of Information. 

“ The Evolution of Charities and Charitable Institutions,” an 
address before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology —Dr. William Z: Ripley has 
been elected Instructor in Political Science at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He was born October 13, 1867, at Medford, 
Mass, In his youth heattended the public schools at Newton, Mass., 
from which he entered, in 1886, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, taking up the course in civil engineering. He graduated in 
1890 with the degree of B. S. The following year he held a fellow- 
ship in Political Science at the Institute. Mr. Ripley then entered 
Columbia College, holding for two years a fellowship in Political Econ- 
omy and receiving, in 1892, the degree of A. M., and in 1893 that of 

* See ANNALS, VoL IL, p. 106, July, 1892. 
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Ph. D. In addition to his appointment at the Institute he has been 
appointed Lecturer in Physical Geography end Anthropology at the 
School of Political Science of Columbie ColLege to succeed Dr. C. B. 
Spahr. Dr. Ripley is e member of the following scientific associa- 
tions: American Statistical Associaticn; New York Academy of 
Political Science ; and American Economic Association, to the council 
of which he was elected in 1893. He has p.blished : 

“ The Financial History of Virginia, 1607-7776." Columbia Col- 
lege Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Vol. IV., No. 1, 
Pp. 170. New York, 1893. 

“ The Commercial Policy of Europe.” Political Science Quarterly. 
December, 1892. 

Dr Ripley is engaged at present upon zhe 2outinuation of the His- 
tory of Virginia, and expects to publish a volume bringing it down 
to date in the course of a year. 

Ohio State University —Mr. Wilbur Henr7 Siebert, formerly Assist- 
ant in History and Political Science at the Ohio State University at 
Columbus, has been appointed Assistant Prcfessor of History in that 
institution, Professor Siebert was born in Calumbus, Ohio, on August 
30, 1866. His early education was obtained in the public schools of 
that city. In 1883 he entered the Obio State Jniversity and graduated 
in 1888 with the degree of A. B. The n2xt two years he studied at 
Harvard, receiving the degree of A. B. from that university in 1889, 
and the degree of A. M. in 1890, During 1892-91 he spent one semes- 
ter at the University o? Freiburg, and the surimer semester of 1891 at 
the University of Berlin. In September, 1891, he accepted the posi- 
tion of Assistant in History and Political Sc:ence at Ohio University, 
which he has filled up to the present time Professor Siebert is a 
member of the Harverd Historical Soc:ety and of the Ohio College 
Association. He is engaged on a work rela-ing to the history of the 
“Underground Railroad” of ante-bellam days in the Northwest 
Territory. 

University of ‘Pennsylvania—-Dr. Erory R. Jounson* has been 
elected lecturer on Transportation in the College Department. 

Dr. William Draper Lewist has teen elected lecturer on Legal 
Institutions in the College Department. 


Trinity College —M-. John Spencer Bassett was recently appointed 
Professor of History at Trinity College, N.C Mr. Bassett was born 
September 10, 1867, at Tarboro, Edgecomb County, N. C. His early 
education was obtained at the Gcldsboro (N. C.) Graded and High 
Schools, and at the Davis School at Le Grange, N. C. He then 


* See ANNALS, Vol. iv, p. 306, September, 1893. % 
t See ANNALS, Vol. iH, P g July, 1892. i 
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entered Trinity College, receiving the degree of- A. B. in 1888. From 
1888 to 1890 hë taught in the graded schools of Durham, N.C. The 
next year he filled the position of Assistant in English and History 
and Principal of the Preparatory Department in Trinity College. In 
the fall of i891 he entered Johns Hopkins University, where he is now 
pursuing graduate work. For the ensuing year he holds the Historical 
Fellowship at that University. He has been granted one year’s leave 
of absence and will not enter upon his duties this year. 

He has written : 

‘(4 North Carolina Monastery,” Magazine of American History, 
February, 1893, and has in preparation a monograph on “ The Con. 
stitutional Beginnings of North Carolina,” which will appear in 
the next series of Johns Hopkins University Publications. 

Wheaton College.—Professor Elliot Whipple has been appointed 
to the newly established chair of Social Science, which includes also 
Political and Governmental Science, at Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
IL He was born on September 11, 1842, at St. Johnsbury, Caledonia 
County, Vt. His early education was obtained at the district public 
schools of Johnsbury and Columbia, N. H., and at the Colebrook and 
Oxford Academies of the same State. In 1860 he entered Dartmouth 
College, graduating with the degree of A.B. in 1864. In 1870 he 
received the degree of A. M. from Wheaton College. From 1864 to 
1867 he taught in public and private schools in Massachusetts. In 
1867 he was appointed tutor in Wheaton College, which position he 
occupied until 1870, when he was appointed Professor of Natural 
Science at that college. Two years later he became Professor of 
Mathematics at Westfield College, Ia. From 1873 to 1875 he was 
Principal of Bunker Hill Academy in Illinois. In 1875 he became 
Professor of Natural Science at Westfield College, and in 1877 Super- 
intendent of Schools at Mishawaka, Ind. 

Two years later, in 1879, he returned to New Hampshire as Principal 
of McGaw Normal Institute at Merrimack. ‘He remained there for 
seven years, when he went to Santa Fé, New Mexico, to become 
Superintendent of the Ramona Indian School. In 1887 he returned 
to his former position as Professor of Natural Science at Wheaton 
College, which position he has lately resigned to accept the new chair 
to which he has been elected. Professor Whipple is a member of the 
National Teachers’ Association and of the Illinois and the New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers’ Associations, having served in 1877 as District 
Vice-President of the Illinois Association, and from 1880 to 1885 as 
Treasurer of the New Hampshire Association. ~ 

Wisconsin University.—Professor John Barber Parkinson, who 
formerly occupied the chair of Civil Polity and Political Economy at 
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the University of Widconsin, has been elected Professor of Constitu- 
tional and International Law at that university. Professor Parkinson 
was born April 11, 1834, at Edwardsville, Madison Co., Ill. Heat- 
tended public schools in Wisconsin and prepared for the University at 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. In 1856 he entered the University of Wis- 
consin, graduating in 1360 with the degree or A.B. Three years later 
he received the degree of A. M. from the same university. He held an 
Instructorship in the University of Wisconsin for one year immediately 
after graduation. He was then County Superintendent of Schools for 
two years, and for the three years following, 1863-66, was principal of 
anacademy. In 1865 he was appointed a member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin, and was elected a professor 
in the same institution in 1867. In 1872 he resigned this position to 
engage in journalism. The next year, 1875-76, he was President of 
the Wisconsin State Bozerd of Centennial Managers. He was re-elected. 
in 1876 to the chair of Civil Polity and Political Economy at Wis- 
consin University, and in 1883 was mace Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity. Professor Parkinson is a charler member of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Arts, Scierces and Letters; a member, and for the last 
sixteen years a director, of the Wiscorsin State Historical Society ; 
and a member of the American Acacemy of Political and Social 
Science. g 

ENGLAND, 

Owens College.—Mr. Alfred William Flux has been appointed Lec- 
turer on Political Economy at Owens College, Manchester. He was 
born April 8, 1867, at Portsmouth, and had his early education in the 
Portsmouth Grammar School. He entzred St. Johns College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1884, taking his degree of A.B. with mathematical honors. 
(bracketed senior wrangler) in 1887. In 1889 he secured the “Marshall 
Prize” of the university for Political Ezonomy, and in the same year 
was elected to a fellowship at St. Johns College. Mr. Flux has taken 
part in the University Extension movement and delivered several 
courses of lectures in this work. 

Mr. Flux is Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical Society and 
the Royal Statistical Society, and member of the British Economic 
Association and the London Mathematical Society. He has con- 
tributed several articles, among them one on “Diagrams,” to the 
Dictionary of Politicai Economy, editec by Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 

FRANCE. 

Paris, .—On September 13, M. Benoit Malon, the well-known socialist 
author, died at Paris. M. Malon was born near Saint-Etienne, Depart- 
ment of Loire, in 1821, and was the son of a farmer. His elder 
brother, who was teacher in the department, was his first instructor. 
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He was first a laborer and then a workman in a dye-house near Paris. 
In 1868 he became one of the founders of the Jnternational in the 
Seine, and as such was condemned to three months in prison. He 
then went to Italy and became a printer, and lived in turn in Como, 
Palermo, Lugano and Milan. Here he published many successful 
works, He taught himself Italian in the hbrary at Milan, becoming 
thoroughly conversant with that language. M. Malon took a com- 
paratively prominent part in Italian politics, working for the socialists 
and against the anarchists. After the general amnesty of 1880 he 
returned to France and founded the Parti Ouvrier. After two years 
he gave up active work as an agitator and devoted himself to his 
writings. 

He was the author of the following works: 

“ La Grève des Mineurs” (a poem). 

“La Troisième défaite du prolétariat français.” 

“ Exposé des Ecoles socialistes françaises.” 

“ L'Internationale, son histoire et ses principes”? 

“ Histoire critique de L’ Économie politique.” 

“La Morale sociale.” 

“ Manuel d Économie sociale.” 

“Le Nouveau Parti.” 2 vols. 

“ Tl Socialismo.” 

“ Questioni ardente.” 

“ Le Parti ouvrier en France.” 

“ Capital et Travail.” (French translation of Lasalle’s work.) 

“ La Quintessence du socialisme.” (French translation of Schäfie’s 
work.) 

“ Histoire del Agiotage.” 1717-1880. 

u Constantin Pecqueur.” 

“ Le Soctalisme-Réformiste.”’ 

Collection de la “ Revue Socialiste.” tre série. 1880. 

“ Histoire du Socialisme.” 5 vols, 

“Le Socialisme Intégral.” 2 vols. 

“ Précis historique, théorique et pratique de Socialisme.” 1892. 

This last work was the first number of a series of “Lundis Social- 
istes.” The second volume, on “ Doctrines, Actes et Farts,’ he was 
preparing at the time of his death. He was also at work on a third 
volume of “ Le Socialisme Intégral.” 


GERMANY. 


Greifswald.—Professor C. J. Fuchs,* hitherto Extraordinary Pro- 
fessor of Economics, has been promoted to the rank of ordinary 


t See ANNALS, Vol. i, p. 142, aud Vol fi, p 109. 
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professor. Recent publications of Professor Fuchs not already noticed 
in the ANNALS include: 

u Getreidezolle mit gieitender Skala.” Deutsches Wochenblatt, 
IV, 1891, No. 30. 

“ Die soztalpolitische Bedeutung der neuen Handelsverirage.” 
Sozialpolitisches Centralblatt, I, No. 1, 1892. 

“England und die Zuckerpramten.” Deutsches Wochenblatt, V, 
1892, Nos. 1 and 2. 

“Schutzzoll und Fair-Trade in England.” Deutsches Wochen- 
blatt, V, 1892, No. 3. 

“ Politische und handelspolitische Einheitsbestrebungen im briti- 
schen Reich.” Deutsches Wochenblatt, V, 1892, Nos. 15 and 16, 

“ Der Fall Dankwardt und die preussische Agrarpolitik.” Sozial- 
politisches Centralblatt, I, 1892, No. 19. 

“ Letter from Germany.” British Economic Journal, 1892. 
, “ Die Handelspoiitik Englands und seine Colonien in den letzien 
Jahrzehnten. Schriften des Vereins für Sozialpolitik, Vol. Ivii, 
Leipzig, 1893. Pp. x, 358. 


In addition to those previously mentioned,* the following students 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for work in political and 
social science and ellied subjects during the past year : 

Columbia College.—Cortlandt Field Bishop, A. B., A. M., LL. B. 
Thesis: History of Elections in the cimerican Colleges. 

William Bondy, A B., A. M., LL. B. Thesis: The Separation of 
Governmental Powers. 

Isaac A. Hourwich, Thesis: The Economucs of the Russian 
Village. 

S. Whitney Dunscomb, A. B., A.M. Thesis: Bankruptcy, A Study 
in Comparative Legislation. 

W. Z. Ripley, A.M. Thesis: The Financial History of Virginia. 

Victor S. Rosewater, A. B., A.M. Thesis: Special Assessments. 

Max West, A.M. Thesis: The Inheritance Tax. 

De Pauw University.—Uichiro Sasamori, A. B., B.D. Thesis: Phi- 
losophy of History. 

University of Pennsylvania.—Edward T. Devine, A. M. Thesis: 
Economics. Elementary Presentation of the Newer Theories of Pro- 
duction and Consusnption. 

Emory R. Johnson, B. L. Thesis: Island Waterways: Their 
Relation to Transportation. 

Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph. B. Thesis: The Referendum in 
America. 

* ANNALS, September, 1893, Vol. Fv., p. 312. 
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In addition to those previously mentioned,* the following appoint- 
ments to fellowships and post-graduate scholarships have been made 
for the year 1893-94: i 

Columbia College.—Seligman Fellowships in Political Science, Ra 
M. Breckenridge, A. M., and J. E. O’Brien, A. B.; Universitiy Fellow- 
ship in Comparative Jurisprudence, J. A. McLean, A. B., A. M.; i 
Economics, Francis Walker, B. S., A. M.; in Finance, G. H. Batchelor, 
A. M.; in Finance and History, C. E. Chadsey, A. M.; in History, 
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American Marine. The Shippieg Question in History and 
Politics. By Woxram W. BATES. Pp. 479. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 

Any book that will set the American ‘acai to pondering on the 
loss of their commercial power on the high seas is deserving of 
welcome. Mr. Bates has written such a book and it is a pity that he 
has unnecessarily marred its effectiveness by a vehemence of state- 
ment that often puts his facts and logic under suspicion. He was 
evidently wrought up when he began -o write the book, and the more 
he wrote about the indignities put upa American shipping, the more 
his indignation grew. Vet, despite his vehemence, sometimes de- 
scending! to prerilities, despite repet-tions, omissions and lack of 
orderly arrangement, his book is the fullest and best treatise npon its 
important subject that has been published. It is a protectionist’s 
argument for protection by subsidy and bounty to American ship- 
building and ship-owning, and that fact is so patent that the argument 
will have, it may be feared, leas thar its proper weight with many 
readers, A clear, cool statement of tue facts that the author had at 
his command, witkout any denunciation of stupid statesmen and 
wicked foreigners, would have stirred the indignation of any reader, 
whether free trader or protectionist, and so accomplished the result. 
which Mr. Bates has evidently aimei at. Inasmuch as the work by 
David A. Wells on the same subject, published in 1882, althongh 
Incid, compact and wel! ordered, is mainly an advocate's plea for free 
trade, vitiated by undisguised contempt for any form of subvention, 
it is evident that the book on American shipping to which the im- 
partial student can refer with confidence has yet to be written. 

The value of Mr. Bates’ book is at the same tame one of its weak- 
nesses, namely : its attention to details. He has treated American 
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shipping from all points of view, excepting the purely objective or 
scientific, and has crowded his pages with facts, quotations and 
statistical tables. Hence, although the reader may at times lose his 
points of compass, there is in the book the necessary material for an 
intelligent judgment. Mr. Bates is a practical expert in his subject. 
He was commissioner of navigation under President Harrison, and 
says that for fifty years he has been “a student of ships and navi- 
gation.” He begins by discussing the importance to a nation of a 
prosperous marine. He then gives twenty pages to the evolution of 
British maritime power and 100 pages to a sketch of the shipping of 
the United States from 1789 to 1892. These are the important parts 
of the book, all that follows being iterative or explanatory. The 
decline of the American marine, he contends, was due primarily and 
principally to the change from the protective to the free-shipping 
policy in 1815. Prior to that year carriage in American bottoms had 
been encouraged by partial rebate of duties on their freight. The 
act of 1815, which lifted all burdens from British vessels in American 
ports, was passed, according to Mr. Bates, solely to please England 
and gain a treaty of peace with her, In the similar acts of 1817, 1824 
and 1828 he finds the successful culmination of the British conspiracy 
to drive the Yankee flag from the seas. He has, however, a great 
respect for the American ship-builder and sailor, and seems to admit 
that but for other aids the British conspiracy might have failed, for he 
devotes considerable space to explaining how the British Lloyd’s 
Register. Society, by its discriminations against wooden and American 
bottoms, compelled merchants either to patronize British ships or to 
send their cargoes to sea uninsured. He denounces vigorously the 
bonded warehonse act of 1846 as virtually an extension of credit to 
foreigners to enable them more quickly to annihilate an American 
industry. England’s policy of subvention, under which the Cun- 
arders received from $400,000 to $800,000 a year, beginning with 
1839, paralyzed competition, although the success of the Collins line, 
which received from the American Government an equal subsidy from 
1850 till 1858, demonstrated that the policy might have been effectively 
employed in retaliation. The continued decline of our shipping 
interests since 1860, during a period of high protective tariff, Mr. 
Bates accounts for simply on the ground that those interests were not 
sheltered under the wing of protection. All the other industries of 
the country were safe against the assaults of British capital and labor ; 
the ship-owner alone was defenceless. Mr. Bates brings to the support 
of his views an abundance of facts and figures, many of which an 
opponent cannot lightly put aside asirrelevant orcoincident. A reply 
to his book, if there is to be a reply, ought to come from a protectionist 
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rather than from a free-trader like Mr. Wells, for Mr. Bates and Mr. 
Wells, while agreeing often in their conclusions, start out from different 
premises, and argument between them would be quite futile. A be- 
liever in protection for American industries will meet Mr. Bates on 
common ground, and he alone, if anyone, can show why that protec- 
tion, which has been accorded capital employed on the land, should 
uot have been given with equal generosity to capital on the sea, 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Bates does not make more prominent 
the petty and abominable abuses ard annoyances for which the 
blundering Acts of Congress are responsible. For instance, restric- 
tions as to residence are imposed upon a native American who owns 
a vessel; under some circumstances American ships are subject to 
tonnage taxes from which foreign vessels are exempt; and if an 
American vessel once falls into a foreigners possession, whether by 
sale or capture in war, it can never again be bought back and fly the 
American flag. Such burdens upon skip-owning cannot be regarded 
as minor, and there are enough of tiem to make the business of 
foreign commerce most vexatious and asually unprofitable. 

In the concluding chapters Mr. Bates discusses the various remedies 
that have been proposed. He advocates the establishment of a 
department of commerce at Washington, independent of the treasury 
department, and defends the defeated bounty or tonnage bill of 1890, 
as being the best measure now practicable. : 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON. 
University of Pennsylvania 





The Growth of English Indusiry and Commerce in Modern Times. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM. D, D. Pp. 771. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1892. 

[A sequel to “ The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in 
the Early and Middle Ages,” by the same author, 1890.] 

‘There are few men deserving of more honor than he who makes the 
frst practicable road through a new country. Itis this task which 
Professor Cunningham, in the volume under review, has completed 
for the still only partially explored country of English econontc 
history. Much had been done in the investigation and elucidation cf 
certain periods and certain aspects of that subject by various writers, 
and Thorold Rogers in his great work had heaped up materials for the 
study of one of its most important sices during five centuries; but a 
continuous narrative of the whole course of English economic develop- 
ment from the earliest time to the present has now been given us 
for the first time. Especially in any field of history is the accomplish- 
ment of this particular kind of work of the greatest value for later 
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students, Until a general survey of the field has been made, all study 
must be more or less unhistorical. An investigation of the agrarian 
system of the Anglo-Saxons, or of the English in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, or in the eighteenth, is not history. The ongin and growth of 
industrial and agricultural systems, their decay, with its causes and 
results, the reaction of economic changes on the broader social devel- 
opment, the march of economic ideas, and their influence, these alone 
are to be considered as economic history in its highest sense. The 
parts can then be safely re-examined and restated and still retain their 
charecter as history, when once the whole has been completely, even 
if in some parts inadequately, or mistakenly told. The value of Pro- 
fessor Cunningham’s work would therefore have been very great if it 
had been even of moderate erudition, whereas his learning is broad 
and deep, and much of this second volume is an absolutely new con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the subject. The limitations in carrying 
out such a large plan in the present state of progress in the subject are 
of course considerable. Many difficult problems had to be left un- 
solved, and many obscure places still unexplored. The Saxon period 
1s given less space and attention than one would have expected, the 
treatment of the gilds is certainly very inadequate, the discussion of 
the agrarian changes of the Tudor period is even more so. Generally 
speaking Professor Cunningham’s elucidation of commerce and eco- 
nomic doctrine is fuller and stronger than that of manufacturing 
industry, agriculture and land-holding. The Middle Ages is also better 
understood, in spite of its lack of material, than many movements in 
modern times. 

Of course many of these fields are confeasedly lying still practically 
unstudied, awaiting the investigation of future students. The knowl- 
edge and labor of no one man is able to clear them all up. It is a 
matter of satisfaction that the continued work of such men as Cun- 
ningham, Seebohm, Maitland, Ashley, Vinogradoff, Gross, Andrews 
and others, bids fair to do much toward filling in the details of the 
picture during the same generation as that in which its main outlines 
were sketched. 

Yet our fundamental criticism of Professor Cunningham’s work is 
not on the question of its adequacy, but on that of its method of ar- 
rangement. He says, “since the growth of industry and commerce 
is so directly dependent on the framework of society at any one time, 
it may be most convenient to take periods which are marked out by 
political and social, rather than by economic changes.” He then 
proceeds, from the Norman conquest onward, to follow the outline of 
the salient points of English constitutional development. It seems to 
us that two serious evils result from this placing of political above 
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economic influences, ficst, a freqrent confusion of cause and effect, 
and secondly, a false judgment of the economic importance of certain 
periods. Itis possibly true that the constitutional organs of central 
government which were brought into force under the first Edward 
were influential in creating a ‘‘national economy,” but the general 
character of the next period, 1377 to 1485, was on the authors own 
showing the result for the most part of purely economic causes and of 
their reaction on political conditions. Again, in the Tudor period, 
which were the controling forces, the economic or the political? The 
whole force of the absclute government of Henry VII., Henry VILD., 
and the Protector was opposed to the enclosures and other changes 
in land-holding of thet time, and yet almost without effect. The 
changes continued and ran their course. Indeed, it was the growing 
wealth of England, the rise of the midde class, and the separation of 
classes which made possible the Tudor despotism, and the new position 
which England was able to take in European affairs. Moreover, 
political and economic periods can sedom be made co-terminous 
without distortion of fects. The beginring of Elizabeth’s reign was 
a distinct crisis in political history, but economically speaking, during 
the first half of that reign the changes cf the preceding century were 
still proceeding, while ics latter part was much more closely connected 
with the Stuart period that follows. 

Again, this classificat.on obscures the fact that some periods are of 
far greater economic importance than others. The changes of the 
Middle Ages were slow. Witi tie exception of the turtulent four- 
teenth century, conditions remained remarkably stationary down to 
the middle of the fifteeath century. The century or more succeeding 
was a period of rapid fundamental caange, until something like 
equilibrium was reached. Another long period of comparative stabil- 
ity then extended to the last qnarter of the eighteenth certury. Yet 
Professor Cunningham gives less than two hundred pages to the period 
of rapid economic change from 1397 to 1£58, while he gives more than 
four hundred pages to the comparative.y barren century and a half 
of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. The -esult is that individual experiments 
in manufacturing and commerce, local, temporary, and comparatively 
insignificant movements, in such a pericd 'as the latter, are treated as 
if of the same importance as the enclosures of the fifteenth and the 
nineteenth century, or the change3 in the gilds of the sixteenth. 

Economic conditions would seem to have passed through a develop- 
ment of their own, largely independent of, though of course not 
unconnected, with other national forces. Kept stable by the perpetuity 
of the manorial organization in the county, and that of the gilds in 
the towns, we have the strong corporate character of mediseval life, 
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With the decay of this organization in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, began the rapid growth of individualism, a tendency which 
was, so to speak, checked half way, and restrained for another century 
and a half by the strong state policy of Elizabeth and her successors. 
Then in the latter part of last century, with the introduction of the 
factory system and other new elements, began a new growth of indi- 
vidualism, reinforced now by the teachings of a powerful economic 
and political school, a movement which only in recent decades seems 
to be meeting a distinct reaction. Some such thread as this, to be 
found in the relation of economic phenomena themselves, will alone 
prove to be permanently satisfactory in tracing the development of 
English economic history. But after all, this is only a minor criticism 
to make of such a work. We do not understand that the author feels 
that the last word has been spoken on any part of his subject, and 
the continuity, the learning, the good judgment, and the fair-minded- 
ness of the book will make it more and more necessary to readers and 
later writers as a basis and a model for their own work. 


University of Pennsylvania. E. P. CHEYNEY. 


History of Federal Government in Greece and Italy. By EDWARD 
A. FREEMAN. Edited by J B. BURY. Second edition. Pp. xlviii, 
692. London: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 

The first and only volume of Freeman’s “History of Federal 
Government’’ has long since established a permanent place for itself, 
so that an extended review, one commensurate with the priceless 
value of the work, need not be given to the present reprint, which 
includes, however, an additional chapter on Federalism in Italy and 
a fragment on Germany. ‘he editor has.made no change in the 
text, except to correct obvious errors; a revision of the references to 
authorities and an appendix of twenty pages are his main contribu- 
tions. This single volume is complete in itself; the first two chapters 
are a masterful discussion of the general principles of Federalism, 
while the body of the work will probably always remain the standard 
history of the Greek confederations; in some matters of detail Free- 
man’s conclusions have already been somewhat ‘modified, and they 
will doubtless be still further affected in the future ; but there is less 
likelihood that the work as a whole will suffer materially. Like 
Gibbon’s “Roman Empire,” Freeman’s “Federal Government in 
Greece” seems assured an exceptionally permanent value That 
Freeman was not a political prophet is evident; that he could not, in 
the preparation of his first two chapters, have had the example of a 
Federal monarchy, Germany, to add to the completeness of his survey, 
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is unfortunate. What is ever to be lamented is that he did not live 
to write the second portion of the work, for which, as for the first, 
he was so peculiarly qualified. the history of six hundred years of 


Swiss confederation, 


C. F. A. C. 
Massachusetts Instiini: oF Technology. 


La Beneficenza Romara dagli antichi tempi fino ad oggi: Studio 
storico critico dell’ ayvocato QUIRINO QUERINI. Opera insignita 
del primo premio nei concorso speciale all’ Esposizione di Palermo. 
Pp. 500 with tables. Roma. 1892. 


This work wili prove to be of no little interest and value to foreign 
students interested in +e general subject of public charizy in Rome, 
for it contains the results of long and patient historical investigation 
of countless documents which the foreign student will nct find easily 
accessible. The author has long occupied himself with historical 
studies in this field and has made several other contributions to its 
literature. His mos: recent work is, however, his best. It deals solely 
with Roman charities and is historical and critical and takes little 
direct part in the controversy that is waged in Italy around the Reform 
Law of 1890, regulating the public charities of the whole kingdom. 
Nor does the great qrestion respecting the relation of the Catholic 
church to the public sharities come in for as much treatment as we 
should like to see. Perhaps the author prefers to let the facts of the 
past speak for themselves to him who willinterpret them. We believe, 
however, that the author’s Catholic instincts and sympathies have led 
him to take for granted, or even to justify, a condition of affairs that is 
the outcome of the pasz, but whica to one not accustomed to that mode 
of thinking is suggestive of grave problems which the present Italian 
government must sclv2 in a radical and decided manner if it does not 
wish to give over all forms of charity into private hands. 

Querini’s work in tke introductory part or “parte generale,” dis- 
cusses the forms of clarity among primitive peoples and such ques- 
tions as the origin of misery, and then makes a detailed examina- 
tion of the laws, and the motives underlying them, that existed for 
the relief of poverty emong the ancient Egyptians, the Israelites, 
Hindoos, Chinese, Persians and Greeks. 

The first part of the book proper then commences with a discussion 
of charity among the ancient Romans. Here Querim finds that 
poverty increased rapidly in proportion as manual labor was held 
to be dishonorable, a3 agricultural pursuits declined and standing 
armies increased. He treats with much breadth of view and accurate 
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research, the corresponding growth of the multifarious social, political 
and legal institutions and customs for the prevention and amelioration 
of poverty. The laws of hospitality and those concerning the treat- 
ment of slaves were influenced by and in turn influenced the condition 
of the poor, but all positive legislation, such as the food laws, and in 
the times of the republic and the empire, the gratuitous distribution 
of food to certain classes, was prompted solely by fear and the desire 
on the part of the rulers to maintain an equilibrium among different 
classes and to prevent rebellion. The humane motive was of slow 
growth that gave rise to hospitals, to public medicinal aid, to care for 
the insane and for orphans. Indeed, it did not secure much hold on 
public legislation until Chnstianity had become the ruling power. 

Part second is entitled “ Christianity and the Middle Ages,” and 
deals with the growth of organized charity under their combined infu- 
ence. It is but natural to expect the direct inflnence of the Christian 
Church upon all forms of public relief to be greatest during the middle 
ages, when she go completely guided and controlled temporal affairs 
as was the case in Rome, 

Querini, with admirable clearness, wealth of illustration and warmth 
of interest, discusses such questions as the principles taught by the 
apostles, their application by the church, the cardinal doctrine of the 
universal brotherhood of man, the introduction of church collec- 
tions, the funds of which were administered by seven deacons, who 
were to know and look after the poor connected with each church, 
the foundation of asylums for travelers (termed by Querini the prin- 
cipal form of charity in Italy, and especially in Rome, that may be 
said to be typically ecclesiastical) the growth of the Church’s wealth 
and its use, the special gifts of emperors and sovereigns to church 
funds, the part played by the monks and by monastic orders in reliev- 
ing the material wants of the poor, and, finally, the special gifts of the 
popes to charitable purposes from their private wealth and from jubilee 
festivities. Throughout the middle ages Roman charity is character- 
ized by papal initiative and monastic co-operation, with the result that 
it attained great dimensions, but was often of doubtful expediency as 
to method, for in the end it engendered a feeling of reliance on the 
church for material aid. 

Part third treats of the modern era, and goes into the history of the 
foundation of each separate institution and the policy of the succes- 
sive popes with great detail and chronological precision, bringing it 
down to 1870. As an historical record this will prove valuable, but it is 
less important as a discussion of principles and tendencies, Too little 
space 1s devoted to the period since 1870, with the policy of which the 
author is less in sympathy, but within which time some of the most 
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difficult problems have arisen. In his criticism of the law of 1890 
governing existing chazities, we fail to find the same liberal spirit that 
characterized the earlier pages, and where legitimate defects are 
pointed out there is little offered by way of remedy. The failings of 
the book consist in too strict adherence to historical details and too 
little appreciation of the relative importence of many single problems 
and tendencies that have run through the whole history of Roman 
charities, and have mad its results either meagre or of doubtful value. 

An appendix of about fifty pages acded after the award of ‘the 
Palermo prize is by no means devoid of interest. It treats of private 
institutions of charity in Rome in recent years; special charitable 
works among the Jews, who at oné time formed an important part of 
the population of Rome, with many institutions of their own; and 
the beneficiary and mutual aid associations of Rome. A great amount 
of statistical information respecting the jifferent institutions is given 
in the tables to be found at the end of tke book. 

Vienna. S. M. LINDSAY. 





Protezionismo Americano, Saggi Storisi di Politica Commerciale. 
Per Uco RABBENO. Pp. xxiv, 512. Milano: 1893, Fratelli Dumolard. 
One of the characteristic features of recent Italian economic litera- 

ture has been the interest evinced in following the trend of economic 

thought through different periods and in different countries, It is 
the scientific awakening which is attracting the attention of economista 
in all parts of the world, and which bids fair to lead up toa period of 
independent thought, using the material which is now being collected 
as a sub-structure upon which to build. In such men as‘Loria, Ricca- 

“Salerno and Graziani we find the beginnings of this movement. _ 
The work just published by Professor Rabbeno belongs rather to 

the former type. In a series of three essays, embracing fourteen 
chapters, he follows the commeccial policy of the Americen Colonies 
and of the United States, both in their commercial legislation and in 
the history of commercial theories from the time of Hamilton down 
to the theories of Patten. 

The first essay is devoted entirely to the commercial policy of Great 
Britain in her North American Colonies. The events leading to the 
Navigation Acts, the policy of Cromwell, of Charles Ii., and the 
circumstances leading to the rupture with the mother.country, are 
duly considered. In the second chapter the genesis of the British 
commercial policy in the North American Colonies is treated. In 
this connection the theories of the Mercantile School are reviewed 
and traced ın their modifications and in the liberal reaction which 
followed them through Adam Smith and Ricardo. In the third 
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chapter of the first essay the effects of England’s policy upon the 
North American Colonies, the condition of their industries, as well as 
that of the mother country, are examined in detail. 

The subject of the second essay is the elements of the commercial 
policy of the United States. The first chapter embraces the period 
from the Declaration of Independence to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and treats of the genesis of the idea of protection. In the 
second chapter, devoted to the tariff of 1789, the author carefully 
considers the question of the character of this measure, coming to 
the conclusion that it was merely a tariff for revenue, because of 
the primitive condition of manufactures and means of transportation. 
The modifications of the act of 1789 form the subject of the third 
chapter. Into this period the report of Hamilton on manufactures 
falls, and marks a decided progress of protectionist ideas In the 
three subsequent chapters the tariff history of the United States, 
from 1807 to the McKinley Bill, is followed step by step. ‘Ihe essay 
concludes with a chapter contrasting the periods of protection and 
relative free trade. 

In the third essay the author takes up the theory of protection, trac- 
ing it in the writings of its principal scientific expositors. In the first 
chapter the ideas of Alexander Hamilton are carefully summarized. 
His position relative to Adam Smith, to List, and to Carey is clearly 
defined, The same method is employed with List and Carey, whose 
theories are so well known and understood as to make the main merit 
of the author his clearness of exposition rather than any originality of 
treatment. Inthe fourth chapter of the third essay, and the concluding 
chapter of the book, the author has given himself much pains to place 
before the Italian public for the first time in Italian economic litera- 
ture, a résumé of the theories as developed in the various writings 
of Professor Patten. For this attempt the scientific as well as the lay 
public owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Rabbeno, though many 
reservations must be made both as to method of treatment and com- 
pleteness of presentation. It would, perhaps, be asking too much of a 
foreigner at the present time to expect a thorough and adequate appre- 
ciation of the exact position occupied by Professor Patten, and, what 1s 
more important, of the relation of the different parts of his economic 
system. To select from any author only those theories pertaining 
to a particular subject is, at its best, a somewhat delicate proceeding, 
which, however, becomes thoroughly unsatisfactory when applied to 
works of the type of those by Patten. The result has been as was to 
be expected. Those of Patten’s theories either leading to, or bearing 
directly on, the subject of protection, have been taken out of their 
intimate connection with the remainder of hissystem. The impression 
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left upon the reader is that of a series of more or less novel theories, 
which do not, by any manner of means, represent a new economy. 
Had Professor Rabbenc, instead of a-tempting to undermine the 
originality of the author through a search for the elements of his 
theories in the writings of such men as List and Carey, devoted this 
valuable space to a mcre complete presentation of the immediate 
subject in hand, the value of his book would have been greatly 
enhanced. 

In considering the relation of these three economists to one an- 
other Professor Rabbeno has failed to appreciate fully the nature of 
the premises upon which their systems have been built. That List 
and Carey had certain points of contact in their theories, is perfectly 
natural and the explanation is to be found in their environment. 
When we come to compare them witk Patten it is necessary to do 
something more than to show a seeming analogy in their conclusions. 
Between Patten and Carey there is very little sympathy of doctrine. 
Their starting point is different and when correctly interpreted their 
conclusions lead to very different ecoaomic polity. In one sense 
Patten is much more in sympathy with List than with Carey. They are 
both national economists, in a sense in which Carey never was, But 
the one fundamental fact distinguishing Carey and List from Patten 
is their conception of the relation of American conditions to those of 
older European countries. Both List end Carey exploit to its fullest 
extent the “infant industry’’ argument claiming that being a young 
and undeveloped count-y protection is necessary to bring us to the 
level of the countries cf the Old World. Patten’s position is diametric- 
ally opposed to this. Eis works clearly show that he does not consider 
America a nation existing under primit ve conditions, in the sense of 
Carey and List. On the contrary, it is because of our more advanced 
dynamic state that he considers protection from the static influences 
of foreign countries necessary. ‘Thus with List and Carey protection 
means the development of an ‘‘infant” country to the standard of 
its more aged contemporaries, with Patten it means a preservation 
and continnal strengtheaing of those Cynamic forces which are ele- 
ments of progress and are found under particularly favorable con- 
ditions in a country with the resources of the United States, 

The author distinctly states that it is not possible for him to give 
in the short space of a chapter 2 summary of all the theories of Pat- 
ten, but this fact only goes to prove that he did not fully recognize 
the intimate connection between the theory of consumption and dis- 
tribution as developed by Professor Patten. Professor Rabbeuo 
first develops Patten’s theory of consumption and from it, leads 
up to the theory of protection as outlined by him for a dynamic 
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society. Before examining the inadequacy of this presentation it 
may be well to correct a misunderstanding under which Professor 
Rabbeno labors. He attacks the method employed by Patten, ac- 
cusing it of being deductive to such a degree as to lose sight of the 
actual world around us, Any single one of his works, even taking 
the most deductive, as for instance his ‘Theory of Dynamic Eco- 
nomics ” should be sufficient proof to the contrary. When, however, 
the whole range of works is carefully examined there is no longer 
room for doubt. One of their most characteristic features is a devia- 
ation from the deductive methods of the Austrian school, to a more 
inductive examination of economic phenomena. The fact that the 
theory of value is neither starting-point nor goal of his system 
should have immediately convinced Professor Rabbeno of his error. 
All of Patten’s theories, but more especially that of consumption 
to which the author calls special attention, are based on observation. 
It is true that upon this indnctive basis he makes free use of deduc- 
tion, but this should not obscure his starting-point. At times Patten 
evinces a certain impatience with the Austrian analysis of the ele- 
ments of value and of the relation of value to cost, and devotes himself 
to a problem which concerns itself more directly with actual eco- 
nomic conditions, that is, with the theory of prosperity, the conditions 
of a progressive society, the effects of distribution on national well 
being, etc. Nothing is therefore, more misleading than Professor 
Rabbeno’s charge “ihat Patten too often limtts himself to researches 
of a subjective nature, which lead him to that abuse of deduction, 
into that labyrinth of fruitless abstractions, so characteristic of the 
‘ Austrian School.’ Professor Rabbeno does not seem to have 
recognized that the new political economy brings with it a reaction 
against mere logical analysis—that it is no longer satisfied with the 
unsatisfactory division of the science as found in the works of the 
classical economists, but that, striving for a more organic treatment 
of economic phenomena, it arrives at the principles underlying eco- 
nomic progress, without losing itself in the minute analysis of the 
elements of production, which fails sufficiently to appreciate and 
analyze the relation of these elements one to another, and which 
relegates to a subordinate position the consideration of their relation 
to economic progress. Cannan in his recent work upon the “ His- 
tory of the Theories of Production and Distribution ” has admirably 
developed this thought. To appreciate Patten’s work, even in connec- 
tion with his theory of protection, it is necessary to constantly keep 
in mind his relation to the economists of the earlier portion of this 
century. The change in point of view is then clearly seen and shows 
in what -way these theories are becoming parts of a new economy. 
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In having failed to fully appreciate Lkis, Professor Rabbeno has 
allowed a rare opportunity of doing a real service to Italian economics 
slip by. i 

We have confined ourselves for the nost part to this last chapter, 
as it represents the part most interesting to American readers. It 
would have led us somewhat too far -nto the consideration of the 
subject of method to Lave discussed th= author's opinions regarding 
the Austrian school. He expresses himself very strongly upon this 
point and hardly does them justice. What defects there are in the 
book are, for the most part, to be found in the last chapter. The 
remainder of the book shows careful research and deep study and 
will be an invaluable ad to Italian students of commercial policy. 

Philadelphia. L. S. Rowse. 


` 





The Principles of Ethics. By HERBERT SPENCER. Vola. I., II. Pp. 

572, 465. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1893. 

Even the most strenuous opponents of the Spencerian system of 
philosophy cannot help joining with the friends and adherents of 
Mr. Spencer in congratulating him on his completion of the final 
volumes of his great life work, the “Synthetic Philosophy.” He 
has attained this resul: in spite of persistent ill health and greatly 
advanced age, and, while one feels that there is not that fullness of 
illustration and solidity of treatment sc characteristic of his earlier 
volumes, due to the feer lest he should act be able to finish his work, 
yet one does not perceive any falling of :n Mr. Spencer's marvelous 
power for keen, rigid and comprekens-ve analysis of the complex 
relationships of social life. It is fortumate for evolutionary ethics, 
and for science generally, that Mr. Spercer has given a final and an 
authoritative exposition of his views or zhe economic, political and 
social problems now so prominent. 

‘These volumes are made up of parts ‘esued at different times. With 
the exception of the new famous “Data of Ethics,’? 1879, the parts 
(II) ‘‘Inductions of Ethics,” (III) “ The Ethics of Individual Life,” 
{IV) “Justice,” and (V) “Negative and (VI) Positive Beneficence,”’ 
have all been published since 1891. Wclume II treats of Justice and 
Beneficence. 

The sum and substance of Mr. Spencer's discussion of the ethics of 
social life consist in elaborately settiag forth tke conditions pre- 
requisite to a harmonious and progressive social life. Examining in- 
ductively, as well as reasoning dedactivelr, concerning the conditions 
of existence in the whole animate world, then among ancient and 
present primitive races, and finally among civilized peoples, he finds 
the one absolute condiziom of the ideal social state, wherein perfect 
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justice prevails, to be the fulfillment of the great law (first enunciated 
by him in 1850) of equal freedom, that ‘every man is free to do that 
which he wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any 
other man.” This is the central idea of the Spencerian system of 
political and social ethics. It is the major premise from which fol- 
low Mr. Spencer’s well-known and generally disputed deductions 
respecting the rights and duties of the individual and the limited 
sphere of governmental action and predominance. 

Having established this ultimate and absolute dictum of justice Mr. 
Spencer deduces the several corollaries thence derived. They are set 
forth in their logical sequence in the chapters on “The Right to 
Physical Integrity,” “Free Motion and Locomotion,’ ‘Uses of the 
Natural Media,” “ Property,” ‘‘Incorporeal Property,” “ Gift and 
Bequest,” “ Free Exchange and Free Contract,” “Free Industry,” 
“Free Belief and Worship.” The maintenance and protection of 
these “rights ” become the sole function of “the State,” the nature, 
constitution and duties of which he next proceeds to discuss, 

“The end to be achieved by the society in its corporate capacity, 
that is, by the State, is the welfare of its units.” The State is simply 

‘and solely the agent or instrumentality of a community or people for 
‘(preventing interferences with the carrying on of individual lives ;’’ 
and ‘‘the ethical warrant for [State] coercion does not manifestly go 
beyond what is needful for preventing them.” If governments 
assume other duties than those of maintaining justice and equal free- 
dom for all by arrogating to themselves industrial, educational and 
other functions, it is violating the very law of equal freedom which 
alone gives its existence an ethical warrant. 

It will doubtless be a surprise to many writers to learn what com- 
prehensive words justice and equity are in Mr. Spencer’s mind. He 
justifies and encourages legislation which makes railroads responsible 
for injuries sustained by their employes. Quarantine and sanitary 
inspection laws he would have. The State care and municipal super- 
vision of our public roads meets with his approval. Inheritance taxes 
have an ethical justification. He would have the State protect indi- 
viduals free of expense, not only from foreign foes and criminals, but 
from offenders classed as civil. Thus he utters his wonted vigorous 
protest against the ‘‘ miserable Jatssez faire which calmly looks on 
while men ruin themselves in trying to enforce by law their equitable 
claims,” and at the same time allows governments to supply them 
“at other men’s cost with gratis novel reading.” 

The publication of the divisions on Negative and Positive Benefi- 
cence should dissipate the charges usually preferred against Mr. 
Spencer and his philosophy that there is no heart in him, that he has 
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no generous consideration for the stcugglings and sufferings of 
humanity, for in these closing parts he points out how the ethical 
progress of the race is retarded if altrnistic actions be not constantly 
dwelt upon and practiced by all. The beneficent and maleficent 
effects, both immediate and remote, of nan’s actions upon himself 
and fellowmen are treated in a manne- at once philosophical and 
inspiring. His chapter:on “Relief of the Poor,” contains some 
timely warnings; and those on political and social beneficence incul- 
cate man’s duties to his fellows in no uncertain language. Even 
though one holds views opposed to Mr. Spencer’s, the careful reading 
of these two masterly volumes must reeds make one regard with pro- 
found admiration this fearless mariner who has so long opposed the 
‘hostile waves of public opinion. 
"o Philadelphia. FRANK L HERRIOTTI. 





Our Indian Protectorote, An Introdection to the Study of the 
Relations between the British Govern-nent and tts Indian Feuda- 
tatories. By CHARLES LEWIS Tcrpxe. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 

So little is known in the United Stetee concerning the government 
of India, its history or its present working, that we welcome with 
pleasure a new work on the subject. The average knowledge of 
even our educated classes, concerning what we may well call one of 
the noblest monuments of Anglo-Saxon genius—the organization of 
India—is indeed indistinct. We believe that the general impression 
in this country of English rule in India is that it is oppressive and bad. 
Such an impression only shows our ignorance'of the subject, an 
ignorance which a perusal of the present work will go far to dispel. 

Mr. ‘Tupper writes as one thorougily familiar with the subject with 
which he deals. This very familiarity, and the fact that he confined 
himself to the Protectorate in India, renders his work in no sense an 
elementary treatise. One unfamiliar with zhe English government, 
or the main facts of Indian history, must read the text carefully if he 
would carry away correct ideas. The Irdian Protectorate is that part 
of the territory of the Indian Empire under the rule of native 
princes, whose authority is upheld by the British government, but over 
whose acts the English government exercises more or less direct con- 
trol. According to the official return in 1886, there are 629 of these 
‘Fendatory States in India, with a total area of 638,672 square miles, 
and a population of 65,0c0,0co of people, or over one-fourth of the 
entire population of the Empire. The work is a discussion of the 
relations between these feudatories and the English government, 
including an historical outline of how these relations were brought 
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about, with a view to determining the proper general principles to be 
applied by the Indian government in its dealings with the native 
governments of the protected States. Mr. Tupper, therefore, has 
nothing to do with the government of that part of India which is 
under the exclusive administration of English officials. Neither 
does he treat of those governments, such as Afghanistan, whose 
relations to the British government are those of semi-independent 
powers. The States, with which he deals, are those, which, while 
having local antonomy under native princes, are strictly dependent 
on the English government, having no political relations with foreign 
powers or with each other. 

The history of the growth of these protected States is told in an 
entertaining manner by the author. As we have before pointed out, 
Mr. Tupper starts with the assumption that a general knowledge of 
Indian history is possessed by his readers. His own efforts, therefore, 
are confined to reviewing the important points of that history from 
a purely political-administrative standpoint, There is no more enter- 
taining, and to Americans no more instructive, chapter than that which 
describes the annexation of the province of Oudh as a result of the 
misgovernment of the native prince. The rule of this potentate, 
Wájid Ali Shah, was upheld by British authority. The vivid picture 
of the horrible debauchery of the native government of India, and 
the misery of the people under their own rulers, will here be fonnd 
graphically depicted, and in the picture we must see the justification 
of English rule. The history of Oudh is also instructive from the fact 
that the deposition of the Wájid Ali was the first distinct recognition 
by the English government, that in upholding the rule of a native 
prince, they became responsible to the people of the province to pro- 
tect them from gross misrule, on his part. If such misruleis incurable, 
as in the case of Ondh, their duty is to depose the local sovereign and 
rule the country directly by English agents. 

To those who are familiar with Indian history, it will be of 
interest to learn that Mr. Tupper is entirely in accord with the 
present policy of the Indian government in perpetuating through the 
Senad the local rule of the native princes over the different princi- 
palities of the Protectorate. In other words, that he believes the 
Protectorate should remain a Protectorate, and not be incorporated 
into the territory ruled directly by the Indian government. We 
may say, in explanation, that the Senad is a compact between the 
Indian government and the native prince, that if his own family 
dies out, which is very likely to be the case, owiug to the barren- 
ness of the women of the higher classes, that he will then be per- 
mitted to adopt an heir and thus perpetuate the native rule and 
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prevent the administration lapsing into the hands of the English. 
He also, while a strong federalist, approves of the movement to- 
ward local autonomy, which is tak:ng place throughout India. 
The most valuable part of his work, however, is that which impresses 
upon Englishmen, from whom his readera will be mainly drawn, 
that while the native princes may be upheld in their government, 
the English owe a great responsibility to India. This responsi- 
bility is that the government of the dependency whether by English 
agents or native princes should conduce to the welfare and peace and 
happiness of the natives, and that misrule on the part of the native 
prince, is no more to de tolerated than the misrule on the part of the 
British agent. 

We recommend Mr. Tupper’s work to all those who desire to 
understand something of the problems with which the members of 
our race on the other side of the world have to deal, and something of 
the great work they have accomplished 

Haverford College, WM. DRAPER LEWIS. 


Outlines of Economics. By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph. D. Pp. xii, 432. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 1893. 
The teacher has a perennial interest in the improvement of economic 

textbooks. Most teachecs feel that the books in use at present neither 
give due emphasis to the different por-ions of economic theory, nor 
succeed in arousing that interest which the great problems of the 
science ought to awaken. The public still has a lingering antipathy 
to economic science as a result of the controversies of the political 
economists of the early part of this century ; thus all interested in the 
progress of the science must welcome every endeavor so to restate 
economic doctrines as zo exten1 their influence to new classes of 
people. 

Dr. Ely’s book is the ‘irs: systematic attempt to present economics 
in the form which it has been given under the influence of German 
thought by the recent work of American economists. The ideas of the 
English school are clearly stated in tne books of numerous authors ; 
but, though most teachers still vse these excellent manuals to start 
their classes, each instructor is compelled to supplement the class 
work by presenting important doctr:res not even hinted at in the 
textbook. Such a method as this must obvionsly be unsatisfactory, 
except in the larger universities where tke instruction is well differ- 
entiated-and the students have access =c good libraries. 

The progress of the science is well -ndicated by the improvements 
in the present, as compared with ~he eartier, edition of Dr. Ely’s book. 
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The last few years have brought many changes in the tone of American 

economics, and the new edition shows that Dr. Ely has kept abreast 
with the times. This change is clearly indicated in the divisions 
of the book. The first part contains a historical introduction; the 
second relates to private economics, and the third to public economics, 
This division is logical and enables the student to enter the whole 
field of economic discussion, The changes in the first part are the 
most important of the book. In the first edition, Dr. Ely strove to 
give his book a sociological cast. The tone of the present work is 
different. In the place of a general talk about the place and possibili- 
ties of sociology he has given an account of social progress from the 
standpoint of economic history. Sociology may be the great science 
of the future, but a textbook will do much more good by giving 
definite treatment to economic history than by making brief remarks 
concerning sociological laws. 

The most original part of the book is the one on public economics. 
In these topics, Dr. Ely is at his best, and the discussion has all that 
freshness and force which characterize so many of his writings. 
Teachers owe a debt of gratitude to him for embodying these topics in 
a textbook, and for the happy way in which he discusses them. 

I cannot regard the part on private economics as on a level with the 
two other portions of the book. Exception ought, however, to be 
made of the section on the transfer of goods, where the new ideas on 
value are happily introduced and clearly presented. The section on 
distribution is too inductive and descriptive to convey a clear idea of 
the subject. The relation between the different parts of income is not 
clearly brought out, and there is an absence of that definite concept 
of distribution which makes so valuable the works of President Walker. 
These defects are due, for the most part, to the spirit of progress which 
shapes Dr. Ely’s thought. He has left the old standpoint of economics, 
ag represented by the classical school, and has not yet acquired a new 
theory of distribution in harmony with the concept of the science 
which he now holds. A transitional stage necessarily lacks the clear- 
ness of the old position. 

In my opinion, Dr. Ely will not be able to raise that portion of his 
book dealing with private economics to the level of the other parts of 
his treatise, without making consumption the basis of his discussion. 
Even now, his standpoint is plainly that of consumption; but his dis- 
cussion of utilities and of the standard of life is so widely diffused 
through the whole volume, and is mixed in with so much other matter, 
that the force of the argument is lost. His section on consumption is 
not rightly named. It should be called an analysis of expenditure— 
an important problem, but one distinct from the theory of consumption. 
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The lack of a theory of consumption elso’ canses Dr. Ely to neglect 
the theoretical basis of monopolies. Ths inductive side in the treat- 

ment of monopolies is clearly presente in the discussion of public 

economics, and comes cut also in the discnssion of economic history ; 

but in his theory of private economics he has not definitely enough 

broken away from the stetic economy of the past to enable him to find 

the ultimate causes of monopolies, and thus properly to correlate the 
different parts of his booz. 

` Notwithstanding these defects, Dr. Ely’s book is a most valuable one. 

I see in’ it many indica-ions of the form and content of the future 

- textbook. It is certainly much better then any treatise with which it 
can fairly be compared. If he has no: reached the goal, itis due: 
more to’ the present trarsitional state of the science than to defects of. 


presentation. 
Smnon N. PATIEN. 
University of Pennsylvania, ch 


NOTES. 

A RECENT WorK*, by M. Charles Borgeaud, gives a statement of 
the way in which the constitutions of nearly all the countries of 
Europe and America have come into being, as well as the provisions 
for their amendment, The Central and South American States are 
properly given but a few pages, and the group designated as the Latin 
and Scandinavian is treated with considerable brevity ; to the German 
States, the United States of America, France and Switzerland, about 
three-fourths of the book are assigned, ‘There is a large amount of 
useful and generally accurate information, but the discussion of prin- 
ciples pertains chiefly to superficial rather than to the less obvious and 
more far-reaching considerations. M. Borgeaud has furnished us with 
a valuable storehouse of facts, and it is therefore all the more to be 
regretted that these facts are not made easily accessible by an index. 
If the author, instead of confining himself to written constitutions, 
had included astudy of the most important political system of all, the 
English, he would not have implied that it is only in France, Switzer- 
land and the United States that one may study the evolution of 
modern popular government. In a word, this will be found a con- 
venient book of reference, but it does not contribute much to the 
subject of political philosophy. 





Econosacs and certain phases of history have become, in the 
hands of the most recent writers, a science closely related to phi- 
losophy, ethics and psychology, and a study of the latter branches has 
become essential to the best work in the former. Those economists 
and historians who are teachers of their sciencea have a double reason 
for studying the mental and moral sciences. At present there is a 
copious literature concerning Herbartian pedagogy being published, 
and whether or not one accept the conclusions of that school of 
thought, one can hardly fail to get helpful suggestions from it. Pro- 
fessor Rein, of Jena, last year wrote the ‘‘ Outlines of Pedagogics,” fan 
English translation of which has just appeared. The first third of the 
work, which is devoted to Practical Pedagogics, has little value for 
the American reader; but the second part, dealing with the (a) Aim 

x Biablissement et Revision des Constitutions en Amérique et en Europe Par 
CHARLES BorGRAUD Pp. vi., 423. Paris: Thorin, 1893. 

+ Ouilines of Pedagogics, by W. REIN, Director of the Pedagogical Seminary at 
the University of Jena. Translated by C. C and Ina J Vax Liew, with additional 
notes by the former. Pp, xii, 199. London Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1893. 
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of Education—Teleology—and (b; the Means of Education——Method- 
ology—give a'brief but satisfactory ontline of a system of pedagogy 
based on Herbartian principles. The apperception theory, which 
occupies such an important place in Herbartianism, is comprehen- 
sively set forth in the work by Professor Lange on Apperception,* just 
recently made accessible to English readers by a translation edited by 
President Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore College. 





THE LARGER AMOUNT of scholarly work in economic and social 
history that has been produced in recent years throws into still greater 
relief the shortcomings of such a work as Garnier's “ History of the 
English Landed Interest.”t Although in his preface the author 
refers to Vinogradoff, Maitland and Ashley, he seems to have obtained 
but little advantage from their resulis and none from their methods. 
His book is bulky, uncritical and badly arranged. For the student it 
is, of course, of no value ; for the general reader it might have been 
interesting if a certain brightness of style had not been nullified by 
its confusedness and repetition. A great deal of interesting and 

valuable information about rural life at various periods :s scattered 
` through the book, but it is so scatzered that no reader can obtain or 
retain any one clear picture in his mind There:is undoubtedly a 
field waiting to be occupied by a social historian of England who is 
neither so detailed nor so erudite in his writing as those who have 
written so far; but his work must be tue product of much more 
thought, care, labor and knowledge than this gives any evidence of. 





To DESCRIBE clearly and impartially the condition of the colored 
race to-day is not an essy task. Mr. Ingbet has gone to work in the 
right way by selecting a circumscribed field, and pursuing facts rather 
than theories, leaving the final generalizetions from the whole area 
to be made at a later time. Mr. Ingle begins by describing the 
composition of the colored population of the District at the time 
of the abolition of slavery in 1862, and its subsequent increase in 
numbers. He then traces the history of -he efforts to improve their 
condition by giving them education, civil and social equality with 

* Apperception; A Monograph on Psyckology ana Pedagogy, by Dr. EARL LANGE, 
Translated by members of the Herbart Club, edited by CHARLES DE Ganmo Pp. 
1x, 279 Boston. D. C. Heat & Co. 1893. 


+ History of ihe Enghsh Londed Interest, by R M GARNIER, B A. A M. Pp 
xviii. 406. London Swan Sornenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1892 

t The Negro in the District of Columbic. By ZpwAanp INGLE, A.B. Pp no. 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science, Eleventh Series, Nos 
I-IV. Baltimore, 1893 
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the whites, and the right of suffrage. The chapter on education is 
perhaps the one best grounded on certain information, that on social 
equality the most suggestive, that on the suffrage the most instruc- 
tive. It is interesting to note (p. 44) that the color-line is less promi- 
nent in labor organizations than elsewhere. The story of the mis- 
government of Washington since the war is a sadly familiar tale, but 
as presented here it seems to epitomize the absurdities of the Ameri- 
can municipal system as controlled by the boss and the illiterate voter. 

Mr. Ingle’s investigations seem to show that the benefits from the 
schools are largely neutralized by the degraded home life which sur- 
rounds the children, that the attempt to force a social equality is ill- 
advised and has been abandoned by the wisest of the negroes, that 
negro suffrage was a failure in the District, and that the hope of the 
race lies in the cultivation of the spirit of unity and race pride. While 
these conclusions are not so optimistic as one might wish, we believe 
that they correspond to the impressions received in other parts of the 
country by those who have seen much of the life of the colored people, 
even though the observer feel a greater sympathy than Mr. Ingle with 
some of the efforts made to relieve their condition. 





THE ATTENTION bestowed upon the administration of Berlin with- 
in recent years by students of municipal institutions, has been pro- 
ductive of a new work* by a student of local government, who 
endeavors to give to the English-speaking public a short sketch of the 
organization and operation of the various municipal departments of 
that city. The book is written in a popular strain and gives a brief 
statement of the work done in the different fields of municipal 
activity. Mr. Pollard’s book is a collection of articles previously pub- 
lished in the Scotsman, and for this reason is not a satisfactory treat- 
ment of the questions discussed. In the nine chapters treating of 
(a) Municipal Departments; (6) Water and Gas; (c) Sanitation, 
Drainage and Street Cleaning; (d) Domestic Sanitation and Meat 
Inspection ; (¢) Public Hospitals and Convalescent Homes; (/) Ad- 
ministration for Relief of the Poor; (g) Education and the Common 
Schools; (4) Public Works, Free Library and the Fire Brigade; (i) 
Police, Treasury and Powers of Corporation, he has sketched the 
various branches of municipal activity, but has failed to give us the 
skeleton upon which these various departments are built. The book, 
therefore, fails to fill the gap so long existing in the literature of 

a A Study in Municipal Government: The Corporation of Bern.’ By JAMES 


POLLARD, C A., Chairman of the Edinburgh Public Health Committee and Secre- 
tary of the Hdinburgh Chamber of Commerce. London: Blackwood & Sons, 1893. 
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municipal institutions, alchough it will serve as a starting point for 
subsequent efforts. 


Ix a short article* of some seventeen pages, Professor Hodder endeav- 
ors to give usa brief bibliography of municipal government in the 
United States. Confining himself to the recent publications upon the 
subject, which as regards American cities is very complete, the list 
will undoubtedly prove of much valne to those interested in a general 
way in the problems of municipal government. To the advanced 
student, however, especially if he be interested in the history of 
municipal institutions this bibliography will hardly fill the void 
so long existing in our institutional literature, ¢.¢., a classified list of 
legislative documents pertaining to the government of cities, Then, 
again, such an important and representative city, as regards municipal 
reforms, as Brooklyn has been almost entirely neglected. It is also 
to be hoped that when Professor Hodder comes to publish a more com- 
plete bibliography, his references for the study of such cities as Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna will give a better idea of the literature upon the 
subject. In making this start, the author has done a real service to 
the study of some of the most important problems the American 
people have to face, and it remains with him to greatly enhance its 
value by giving it that completeness which the subject merits, 





A NEw bi-monthly journal, with the title of Schweizerische Blatter 
Wirtschafts und Socialpoitk, has appeared under the editorship of 
Dr. Otto Wullschleger. The first number was issued July 1, 1893. 
Twenty-one persons in academic and official life in Switzerland co- 
operate in editing the magazine, which is published at Basel, The 
object of the publication is, first of all, to discuss the current 
economic and social questions of Switcerland; and, secondly, to 
devote attention to the treatment of social questions in which the 
public generally have greatest interest. The contents of each number 
contain six divisions: First, papers upon the present economic and 
social questions ; second, the social outlook, the object of which is to 
present a critical account of social events; third, an economic chron- 
icle in which the doings of the economic life of Switzerland and 
foreign countries are to be briefly outlined; fourth, statistical memo- 
randa ; fifth, book department and bibliography of current economic 
writings ; sixth, miscellaneous notes. The papers thus far have been 
devoted mostly to labor problems, and principally to questions of in- 
surance and the problem of dealing with the unemployed. The book 

* Bibliography of Munictpai Government in the United States, by F. H. HODDER., 
Kansas University Quarterly. April, 1893. = 
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department and bibliography have, as yet, been very brief and of 
comparatively little value. There is, however, ample room for the 
development of such a magazine as this, and scholars, both in and 
out of Switzerland, can be helped to a large amount of useful in- 
formation if the future of the publication is such as its beginnings 
promise. 





1 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY was formed 
at Chautauqua on July rgth last. At the preliminary meeting held 
upon that day, Professor R. T. Ely was made temporary chairman, 
and Professor John R. Commons provisional secretary. Brief ad- 
dresses were delivered by Professor Ely, Rev. George D, Herron and 
Rev. Frank Russell, showing the need ofa society whose work should 
be that of encouraging and aiding, among the people of America, the 
atudy of social questions from both the scientific and the Christian 
standpoint. A committee was appointed to report a Constitution and 
nominate officers. The next day another meeting was held at which 
the Constitution was adopted and the following officers chosen : presi- 
dent, Professor Richard T. Ely; vice-presidents, Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., Rev. 
John H. Barrows, D.D., and Rev. J. H. Garrison; secretary, Professor 
John R. Commons; treasurer, Charles Beardsley LL.D.; and princi- 
pal of instruction and organization, Rev. George D. Herron, D.D. 
As set forth in the Constitution, the objects of the institute are : 


“ıı. To claim for the Christian law the ultimate authority to rule 


social practice ; 
“a2. To study in common how to apply the principles of Christian- 
ity to the social and economic difficulties of the time; 

“3, To present Christ as the Living Master and King of men, and 
Do arrest as the complete ideal of human society to be realized on 

Their methods of work will include the publication of papers which 
relate to Christian sociology, the recommendation of courses of 
reading, the preaching of sermons and delivery of addresses on 
sociological topics especially upon the first Sunday of May and Sunday 
before the first Monday of September, the formation of local institutes 
for study and practical work, the encouragement of the study of 
social science by founding libraries, scholarships, fellowships, lecture- 
ships and professorships, and annual conventions of the general body. 
Any person may become a member of the institute. Two general 
summer meetings have been arranged. The first will be held early 
in the summer of 1894, at Grinnell, Iowa, under the auspices of Iowa 
College, and the other at Chantanqua. 
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SWITZERLAND was, during the month of August, the scene of a 
very interesting and peculiar Constitutional contest. In pursuance 
of the Amendment to the Swiss Constitution, passed in 189], giving 
the people the right to propose or initiate amendments which must be 
submitted by the Federal authorities to popular vote whenever de- 
manded by a petition signed by at least 50,000 citizens, the friends of 
the Societies for the Pzatection of Cruelty to Animals and the promo- 
ters of an anti-Jewish sentiment, combined for the purpose of secur- 
ing a Constitutional Amendment, to prohibit the slaughter of animals 
in any way except by first stunning them, or, in other words, declar- 
ing the Jewish method of slaughter to be unlawful. The exact words 
of the clause which was proposed and has since been added to Article 
25 of the Swiss Constitution are as follows: “JI est absolument inter- 
dit de saigner les animaux de boucherie sans les avoir tlourdis pré- 
alablement ; ceite disposition S applique a tout mode @abattage et à 

-toute espèce de bétail.” ‘The petition asking to have this amendment 
submitted to popular vote was signed by upwards of 80,000 citizens, 
for the most part from the German Cantons, where the anti-Semitic 
feeling was strongest. It was the first use to be made of the people’s 
right to the initiative as granted. by the Amendment of 189r. It 
was fiercely opposed by the French-speaking Cantons and by most of 
the influential journals and Constitutional authorities as an unfit regu- 
lation to introduce into the body of the Constitution, even if justified 
on grounds of public necessity or desirability, which latter argu- 
ment was opposed by the ablest authorities on the subject. The matter 
came to vote on the twentieth of Angust, and the Amendment was 
accepted by a majority of the people and a majority of the Cantons— 
the two conditions essential to make it a part of the Constitution. The 
vote was a close one, in round ntmbers, 195,000 in favor and 120,000 
opposed, and eleven anda half Cantons in the affirmative to ten and 
a half in the negative. As a matter of fact, it may be said the seven 
hundred affirmative votes in the Canton of Zoug, the smallest of the 
Swiss Cantons, or deducting the four hundred negative votes, we have 
three hundred votes that decided the question. The whole episode is 
an extremely interesting one from many points of view. The inser- 
tion into the Constitution—a code of fundamental principles—of a 
mere police regulation reminds one of-some of our American consti- 
tutions, 
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It was, I think, Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State for t 
United States of America, who, many years ago, said: 

‘The British Empire is neither monometallist nor bimet- 
allist, but bi-monometallist. The British Empire cannot be 
tmonometallist gold, nor monometallist silver, throughout 
its length and breadth. Its present position of bi-mono- 
metallism is entirely inconsistent with reason and govern- 
ment; it must be bimetallic sooner or later, for it cannot 
maintain the permanent position of a house divided against 
itself which cannot stand.” 

So long as silver and gold were kept, by the monetary laws 
of France, the joint money of the world at a fixed ratio, this 
bi-monometallism of England and India, although produc- 
tive of some minor inconveniences, was little more than 
nominal, and did not involve any serious complications ; but 
when the link between gold and silver was broken by the 
violation of the monetary law in 1873, very grave difficulties 
rapidly developed as the result of this illogical position. 
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In 1871, when the rupture of the link between gold and 
silver was merely contemplated, M. Ernest Seyd predicted 
that it would ‘‘ only lead to the destruction of the monetary 
equilibrium hitherio existing and cause a fall in the value of 
silver from which England’s trade and the Indian silver val- 
uation will suffer more than aL other interests, grievous as 
the general decline of prosper-ty over the whole world will 
be;’’ and he added: ‘‘ The strong doctrinarianism existing 
in England:'as regerds the gcli valuation is so blind, that 
when the time of Cepression ses in, there will be this special 
feature : the economical authorities of the country will refuse 
to listen to the cause here cresnadowed ; every possible 
attempt will be made to prove taat the decline of commerce 
is due to all sorts of causes and irreconcilable matters 
The great danger of the time will then be that among all 
this confusion and strife, England’s supremacy in commerce 
and manufactures may go backwards to an extent which 
cannot be redressed, when tke real cavse becomes recog- 
nized, and the natural remedy is applied.” 

The fidelity with which this prediction has been fulfilled 
is perfectly marvelous. Soon after 1873, when the link was, 
broken, a depression of trade unexampled in magnitude and 
duration set in, and after zwenty years it shows no signs of 
abatement, but on the contrary threatens tò increase in inten- 
sity. The report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the depression o7 trade and industry in 1886, 
failed to account satisfactorily for the depression. It was, as 
Seyd foretold, attributed to all sorts of causes and irreconcil- 
able matters. The members of the commission were at 
variance with each other, and no less than eleven separate 
reports or notes of dissent were submitted. The majority 
were quite unable to account for “‘ the remarkable feature of 
the present situation, which distinguished it from all other 
periods of depression, viz., its duration,” but they desired 
that the fall of prices so far as it had been caused by an appre- 
ciation in the standard of vclue should be a matter of 
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independent inquiry, and they added, ‘‘ We do not think it 
necessary to investigate at length the causes that have 
brought it about, but we desire to give it a leading place in 
the enumeration of the influences which have tended to 
produce the present depression.” Still, the people of Eng- 
land clung to their golden idol.* _ 

The gold-using countries generally, and Great Britain in 
particular, have really suffered more than India from this 
violation of the monetary law. It is true that India has experi- 
enced inconvenience to its government in its financial posi- 
tion ; suffering to its civil servants, from the manner in which 
it has affected their salaries and pensions; loss to its mer- 
chants, from want of stability in exchange, and hindrance 
to the development of the country, by the instability of the 
medium in which the interest on capital must be repaid ; but 
the country itself, as a whole, has not otherwise suffered from 
this cause. The rupee, in common with silver all over the 
world, has not, until very lately altered in value (z. e. in its 
purchasing power), but has remained stable while gold has 
appreciated ; consequently the producer in India has enjoyed 
an immunity from those evils which are caused by an appre- 
ciating standard and which have weighed so heavily on his 
gold-using competitors. India, as a rule, has enjoyed a fair 


* It is a fallacy to suppose that the commercial superionty of England has been 
due to its gold standard. England acquired its commercial superiority long before 
it had a gold standard. Alison, in describing the trade of Great Britain at the 
beginning of this century, sixteen years before she adopted a gold standard, 
wrote: “ The monopoly of almost all the trade of the world was in its hands.” We 
have that monopoly no longer Our commercial superiority is due to the energy and 
determination of the Anglo-Saxon race—to England's insular position, to its good 
harbors, to its two centuries of internal peace, and accnmulating capital The gold 
standard has been from first to last a source of inconvenience and danger, but upto 
1873 she was saved from the difficulties which have since beset her, by the double 
standard of France. Some people suppose that England has benefited by her gold 
standard, in that obligations payable in England secured payment in gold, and con- 
sequently induced the foreyguer to hold bills payable in London, and thus attracted 
capital, Even were this the case it might be very well for bankers, but not so satis. 
factory for bankers’ customers who have to satisfy their obligations in an uncertain 
and appreciating standard. But the inference Is incorrect, for during a considerable 
period of the time in which England had a gold standard, and that period one 
of its greatest prosperity, it was a positive disadvantage to be paid in gold, silver 
being at a small premium when compared with gold. 
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degree of prosperity, whilst her gold using competitors have 
suffered grievously. It is not so much that India has atso- 
lutely benefited by the existing state of affairs; her gain 
having been to a certain exteat neutral, and only positive 
when contrasted with that of her competitors; but now she 
has exchanged the currency which has hitherto been stable 
for one that has proved eminently unstable during the last 
twenty years. 

It has been stated that it is impossible to increase the taxa- 
tion of the natives of India, btt there cannot be the slighest 
doubt that the adcption of an appreciating standard must tax 
the native, indirectly, to a far greater extent, and in a far 
more injurious manner, than any direct taxation. 

The Government of India has striven to the utmost of its 
power to induce the Home Government to adopt the cnly 
practical solution of the difficu’ties that beset her, namely, a 
return, by interrational agreement, to the ‘monetary law 
which has been violated ; buz, as this has been refused, 
India has been left on the horns of a dilemma, to choose 
between two evils which have been aptly designated, the 
“ Policy of Drift” and the “ Policy of Despair.’’ She has 
chosen the latter and it now remains to be seea which is the 
greater evil of the two. 

A study of monetary history by the light of recent expe- 
rience distinctly proves that th= confusion in currency which 
has existed in past times has been entirely due to neglect 
of the establishment amongst nations of a common ratio 
between gold and silver. Failing such a universal ratio, each 
metal has naturally from time to tinre sought the best mar- 
ket, and an observation of this tendency, when acoin has 
been overrated, has led to injndicious monetary changes or 
debasement of ccin—tc the creation of that which is termed 
in Gresham’s law “good” or “bad” money—for although 
bimetallism existed from time immemorial, iz was reserved 
‘for France in 1789, Calonne being Finance Minister, to 
establish on a sound tasis hat simple system of joint 
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standard which was confirmed in 1803, and which main- 
tained unbroken the parity of gold and silver coins until 
1873,* when the link was foolishly broken by the restriction 
of the mintage of silver in France. 

The currency of England was silver monometallic under 
the reign of Edward the Third, when gold was made a legal 
tender at a ratio fixed from time to time by the State. In 
the reign of James I. the quantity of gold in coins was re- 
duced to prevent its export, but this was overdone, and in- 
duced’ the export of silver in its turn. If a common ratio 
had existed there would have been no inducement to export 
one metal rather than the other. In the reign of Charles II. 
the guinea was coined with the intention that it should pass 
current for 20 shillings, but the amount of gold in it was 
such that it was thought necessary to declare its value at 22 
shillings. It proved, however, to be overrated at that value, 
and was subsequently rated at 21s. 6d. In 1717 it was rated 
at 21s. This fixed the ratio in England at 1 to 15.21, and 


* Mr. Giffen has stated that between 1803 and 1873 the French bimetallic law com- 
pletely broke down and failed to maintain the ratioof 1 to 15%; that during a 
considerable period, notably between 1820 and 1847, France was purely a silver 
standard country, as proved by the fact that during that period there was con- 
stantly a premium on gold. In this argument Mr. Giffen has fallen into a series 
of astounding blunders 

1, He has quoted the old Paris market prices (instead of the mint prices) of gold 
and when allowance has been made for this error his argument 1s destroyed, for in 
six of the years in which he states that gold was constantly at a premium it has 
actually been at a discount. 

2, Even admitting his figures had been correct, they would not have proved 
France to have been a silver standard country. Bar gold is frequently at a premium 
in England. During November last it stood at a premium of nearly four per mille, 
but this fact does not prove that the gold standard of England bad broken down, 
and that England was then a silver standard country. 

3 Mr, Giffen appears to have overlooked the fact that during nearly the whole of 
the period (in which he states that gold was constantly at a premium in France) 
silver was also concurrently ata premium, and that dumng a part of this period 
the premium on silver was actually higher than that on gold Iu fact, a premium 
on elther metal simply shows that both gold and silver were ata shght premium 
with bank notes, and it indicates either that the coin in circulation was generally 
below the legal weight, or that bank notes had slightly depreciated. It proves 
nothing beyond a demand for purposes of export. It is a bullion brokers rather 
than a banker's question. The French people—apart from brokers or those who 
required metallic money for traveling abroad or for export—were altogether unaf- 
fected by the premium, and cared no more about it than the customer of an English 
‘bank cares when he learns from the journals that gold is at a premium in London. 
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as the ratio on the Continent was then 1 to 14.50, the silver 
of England, seeking the best market,was exported. In 
1730 Spain changed her ratio to 15.87, and this induced a 
return of silver to England. Ir 1774 England limited the 
legal tender of silver coins to £25, unless they were of full 
mint weight, though she did not adopt the gold monometallic 
standard until 1816. 

The United States of Americe had, from the foundation 
of the Union until 1873 a double standard. Originally the 
ratio was 15 to 1, whilst that of France was 15% to 1; and 
the metal in each country naturally sougkt the market which 
afforded the most advantageous terms, resulting in the export 
of gold to France. In order to ractify this tendency, America, 
in 1834, foolishly adopted a retio of 1 to 16, although she 
had been advised by her experts to adopt the French ratio 
of 1 to 15%, which would have removed all preference for 
either metal; but although these differences of more than 
three per cent rendered the preservation of a ratio a difficult 
matter, it was maintained until the link between gold and 
silver was foolishly broken by the suspension cf free coinage 
of silver, in 1873. 

Similar lessons might have been learned when Holland 
overrated her gold, anc Portugal overrated her silver. 
England and India, in the causes which led to their adoption 
of monometallism, furnish a similar object lesson. They 
have, in both instances, adoptec ratios which have induced 
the exportation of one metal ir preference to the other, and 
they have then perpetuated that mistake by enacting laws 
which precluded the use of the metal they had driven away 

The Government of India has discovered its mistake and 
has desired to enter into an agreement for an international 
Tatio, but she has been sacrificed to the blunder into which 
England has fallen, and whick the English are slow to dis- 
cover. In connection with tais policy a brief account of 
Indian currency and of those conditions which have affected 
it, may prove interesting. 
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Gold was not a legal tender in India until 1766, when the 
Gold Mohur was ordered to pass for 14 sicca rupees, but 
as the ratio was lower than that which existed in Europe, 
the arrangement was necessarily found to work unsatisfac- 
torily, and the new Gold Mohur containing 186.8 grains of 
pure gold, was made a legal tender equivalent to 16 sicca 
rupees. In 1793 an enactment provided for the coinage of 
Gold Mohurs containing 187.4 grains of pure gold to pass as 
legal tender as the equivalent of 16 sicca rupees containing 
175.93 grains of pure silver, or 1 of gold to 14.86 of silver, 
and as this ratio was not in accordance with the European 
tatio, gold naturally sought the best market. In 1801 the 
silver rupee was made to contain 164.74 grains of pure silver, 
and the Gold Mohur of the same weight and standard to pass 
for 15 rupees, or a ratio of 1 to 15, as contrasted with the 
French ratio of 1 in 1534, which necessarily Jed to the dis- 
appearance, or at all events to the scarcity of gold coin. In 
1806 the Court of Directors, not recognizing the fact that 
their own action had given rise to a scarcity of gold coin, 
established the silver rupee as the standard of currency, and 
the Gold Mohur at 15 to 1 was left to find its own level in 
the market, without having any fixed relative value set upon 
it. In 1818 the silver rupee was proclaimed in future to 
constitute the standard coin in the Madras Presidency, but 
for convenience of the public gold rupees containing 165 
grains of pure gold were exchangeable for 16 silver rupees. 
In 1835 it was enacted that gold should cease to be a legal 
tender for payment in any of the territories of the East India 
Government, but gold was received in the government treas- 
uries. 

' So long as the intrinsic value of gold in the market was 
equal to that of the silver represented, there was no difficulty 
in passing such coin, but, as soon as the price of gold began 
to fall, the Gold Mohur was no longer of the same value as 
sixteen silver rupees, and if the government continued to 
receive them, without the power of paying them out again, 
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at the same rate, there would be an accumulation of gold 
which could not b2 used as money ; it was therefore enacted 

-in 1853 that no gcld should be received in the government 
treasuries. In 1857 the Governnent of Bombay proposed 
the introduction of the sovereign a3 legal-tender in India but 
the proposal was negatived by the Supreme Government as 
well as by the Secretary of State. In 1859, the Governor- 
General sent home a proposal for the adoption of a paper 
currency in India, by Mr. James Wilson, who although believ- 
ing in the superiority of a gold standard, urged that—in a 
country where all obligation would be contracted to be paid 
in silver—to make a law by wiich they could be forcibly 
paid in anything else would simply lead to default the 
creditor at the adventage of the debtor, and to break faith 
with the public. 

Mr. Wilson poiated out that, i2 the operation of the double 
standard, ‘‘the ore coin which is gradually becoming of less 
intrinsic value, gradually and day by day displeces the coin 
which isundergoing appreciation—large supplies of thecheap- 
ening coin come from the mint, and corresponding quantities 
of the appreciating coin areboughi up and exported ata profit ; 
but as long as the two coins circulete together, and to whatever 
extent they do so, they are in th2 hands of the public of the 
same nominal value and continue without any intermission to 
answer the same purpose for all Caily uses,” and he added, 
“ However objecticnable therefore a double standard may be 
and however inconsistent in theory, I hold it te be the least 
objectionable of all the plans vet proposed for combining 
the use of the two metals in cons of full intrinsic value in 
circulation in the same currency ”* 

About 1862 a demand for a gold currency arose from a 
crisis which occurred consequent on the cotton famine during 
the American Civil War, but the late Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
then Finance Member, pointed cut that the crisis which had 
passed over the country had not been caused by any defi- 
ciency of the circulating medium of currency, which was 
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tather redundant than deficient, but that it was caused by 
the unwillingness of the people of India to accept the ordi- 
nary mercantile equivalent for the large additional vdlue 
exported. Vast supplies of silver had been poured into India 
under this exceptional and extrinsic cause, but even if the 
supplies had been yet more abundant, fresh importations 
roust still have taken place, because no: other equivalent 
would be accepted for the Indian produce which the rest of 
the world desired to have; and the only true remedy was 
that doth the precious metals should be equally available as 
articles of currency. The gold of Australia was sent to 
England where it was employed in buying silver; and the 
silver sent to India was burdened with the charges of the 
double voyage, and with the additional interest incurred - 
during the prolonged period occupied by it. The gold re- 
mained in the Bank of England until the Indian demand set 
in, and then it was suddenly withdrawn to sweep the Conti- 
nent for silver, with the result that speculators—trading on 
the well-known requirements of the bank and aware that 
India’s wants could only be satisfied with the one metal— 
had ‘‘cornered’’ silver, and the banks in order to protect 
themselves raised the rate of discount and disorganized trade. 
He recommended that gold should have legal tender in addi- 
tion to silver and proposed that English Australian sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns should be declared legal tender at the rate 
of one sovereign to ten rupees, and the Indian mint should 
be open to the receipt of gold bullion on those at a charge 
sufficient to cover the cost of mintage. 

This was negatived by the Secretary of State, who, how- 
ever, approved of the tentative measure of receiving sover- 
eigns and half-soverigns at all the Indian treasuries for the 
sum of ten and five rupees respectively, and paid out at the 
same rate, unless objected to, currency notes being issued 
at the same rate to an extent not exceeding one-fourth of the 
coin or bullion issues in each case. But as the ratio of ten 
rupees to the sovereign was only 14.6 while the Continental 
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ratio was 15.5, or a difference of six per cent, such an arrange- 
ment was naturally unworkable. In availing themselves of 
this permission, the Government of India and the Bank o7 
Bengal again urgec the desirability of making gold a legal 
tender, but the Secretary of State decided that the time had 
not arrived for taking any further step, and that the measure 
proposed would be unattended wick any advantage. 

In 1866 a commission in India reported : 

1. That the gold coins were rot used as money in India 
and were generally at or above per. 

2. That they were sought for as a medium of reserve or 
for trading purposes. 

3. In districts, where gold was below par, it was because 
it was practically unknown or the people too poor to create 
a demand. l 

4. That the demand for gold currency was unanimots 
throughout India. 

5. That gold coirs would find more favor than notes. 

6. That the introduction of gold would facilitate the estab- 
lishment of currency notes. 

7. That the opinion was almost unanimous that the cur- - 
rency should consist of gold, silver and notes. 

In 1873, France perpetrated the terrible blunder of re- 
stricting the mintage of silver, thus demonetizing that metal 
in Europe for international purposes. 

‘This was followed by that wnick was, at the time, considered 
an ‘inexplicable and unprecederted depreciation of silver,’’ 
and was generally attributed to the large production of that 
metal in the Nevada mines, alttough the relative value of 
silver production was at the time only about equal to that of 
gold, and the disproportional pro-luction of the two metals 
was nothing in comparison with -rat caused by the deluge of 
gold from the Californian and Australian discoveries in the 
period, 1850-60, a deluge which so long as the two metels 
were linked together by the French monetary law, produced 
scarcely any appreciable effect. 
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The Government of India was early in the field in recog- 
nizing the true character of the divergence, and in making 
the discovery that it was not silver that had depreciated, 
but gold that had appreciated. Silver not only in India, 
but all over the world, had not altered its purchasing power, 
whilst the purchasing power of gold had increased largely. 
This view was confirmed by almost simultaneous investiga- 
tions in the United States, in England, and on the Continent. 

In 1876 the Government of India issued a resolution, in 
which the following conclusions were summed up : 

1. That the divergence in the value of gold and silver was 
not necessarily attributable to diminution in the value of 
silver, but there were strong reasons for believing that gold 
had appreciated, and this consideration must have an import- 
ant bearing upon the action of the government. 

2. That although it was most desirable in the interests of 
trade that the standard of value should be the same as that 
of the countries with which India interchanged commodities, 
yet trade will not be permanently injured by the fall of rupees 
measured in gold, provided that a fresh, stable equilibrium 
of the metals be obtained. 

3. That there was no sufficient ground for interference 
with the standard of value. 

In August, 1878, the Paris Monetary Conference met, and 
the delegates were unanimous in the opinion that it was neces- 
sary to maintain the monetary functions of silver as well as 
those of gold. The English delegates subsequently reported, 
“ assuming that the general double standard proposed by the 
United States could not be adopted, what would be the future 
of silver—toward what aim ought the various States to 
direct their efforts? ‘This aim we considered to be to keep 
silver in the position which it occupies at present as a partner 
or natural ally of gold, in all parts of the world where it 
might be possible to do so. We consider that the campaign 
undertaken against silver would be exceedingly dangerous 
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even for the countries who have grven a position as legal- 
tender only to gold.” 

Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Goschen, the British delegates, were 
of opinion that ‘‘ whilst not in favor of the universal adoption 
of a single gold standard, they consider that the establishment 
of a fixed ratio of gold and silver is ‘ utterly impracticable,’ 
and that they are opposed to a system of currency based on 
a double standard.” 

‘They were at that time sturdy defenders of monometallism, 
but Mr. Gibbs has since recanted the opinion ebove ex- 
pressed and has urged, not only tke practicability, but also 
the absolute necessity for adopting a system of currency 
based on the double standard. Mr. Goschen has since 
admitted that bimetallism is a ‘‘ very serious demand for 
the change which if adopted, woulc produce large -esults ;”’ 
and on another occasion he remarxed: “I am aware that 
most of the monometallists hold their views so strongly: 
that many of them, like most orthodox religious people, 
are unable to give an account of their belief.” 

‘Toward the end of 1878 the Govarnment of India, finding 
that the monetary conference held out no hope of relief, 
suggested the limitation of the mintage of silver in India, 
with the intention of introducing into India the gold 
standard, whilst retaining the existing currency, the ratio 
between the rupee and the sovereign being fixed arbitrarily 
by government. 

In replying, the Lords of the Treasury were of opinion that 
“it was unadvisable to legislate hastily and under the pres- 
sure of the moment, or with an apprehension of uncertain 
consequences.” That ‘‘it was not proved that increase or 
readjustment of taxation must necessarily be the conse- 
quence of matters remaining as they were’’—that ‘‘ equilib- 
rium between income and expenditure might be regained by 
economy of expenditure as well es increased taxation ”— 
that ‘“‘ increase of salaries might be met or at least reduced 
by a careful revision of establishment ’’—that ‘‘ there was 
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nothing to show the precise injury to Indian trade’’—that 
“they could not admit that the responsibility for doing, 
nothing was as great as that for doing something ’’—that ‘‘ it 
was better to sit still, than to have recourse to crude legisla- 
tion under the influence of panic’’—that ‘‘ it appeared as if 
the Government of India were anxious to put an end to the 
competition of silver against their own bills, and that, although 
this might relieve the government and the civil servants and 
those who wish to remit money to England, such relief would. 
be given at the expense of the Indian taxpayer.” In 1880. 
the situation had changed for the worse and the Government 
of India forwarded a very able memorandum prepared by 
Mr. Chapman, the Financial Secretary, in which it was. 
shown that the long standing equilibrium between gold and 
silver, which had been preserved under French monetary 
law, for the optional interchange of two metals at a fixed 
ratio had been destroyed by the closure of the French mints. 
to silver in 1873. That, contrary to the general expectation 
and belief, gold had appreciated and silver had not depre- 
ciated, as proved by the purchasing power of the two metals 
and that it was impossible to foresee the extent to which 
pressure might be transferred from silver to gold. ‘The loss 
to India was to be attributed to a rise in the value of gold 
and the practical advantages to be expected from the adoption 
of the double standard were the limitation of fluctuations 
of exchange within narrow limits, and stability of standard— 
that so long as gold and silver were freely interchangeable in 
France at a fixed ratio, that ratio governed the relation of 
the two metals, and therefore the value of each throughout. 
the world. The single gold standard of England and the 
silver standard of India were alike wholly subject to the 
influence of the French monetary law. ‘That the French 
bimetallic law alone did confine the fluctuation of the relative 
values of gold and silver throughout the civilized world. 
That if gold alone or silver alone should, by common con- ' 
sent, be made the universal standard of value, then, after an 
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undefined interval of disaster and ruin, a certain new stability 
of standard established upon the soe gcld or sole silver basis, 
might be attained, but even then such stability, based on one 
metal only, must inevitably be wholly inferior to that based 
upon the two metals in correlation, because the compensating 
influence would be absent, and every fluctuation would oper- 
ate upon a much smaller volume cf material.* 

It was believed that if America, France and India were to 
unite in an international monetary agreement, the desired 
reform might be effectually and permanently accomplished. 

Sir John Strachey, then Financial Member, estimated the 
loss to the Government of India at £2,500,000 a year, but 
considered the present loss insignificant in comparison with 
the future damages to which Indie was exposed. 

‘The Viceroy expressed the opinion that it would be of 
unquestionable and quite incalculable financial benefit to 
India to enter into a monetary convention with France, 
America and Germany for the common adoption of a bimet- 
allic standard. 

In 1881 the Mcnetary Conference again met at Paris. 
The British delega-e explained that his government would 
not enter the conference as supporters of the principle of the 
double standard, and that his instructions had been to furnish 
all information that might be required, but did not permit 
him to vote. 


* The manner in which demand fixes the relative value is as follows: Under the 
law of the double standard those who have tc make any payment have the choice 
of metal—~in other words they are the persons who give rise to a demand for either 
metal. Of course they will not be so foolish as to ssiect the dearer metal or that 
which costs the most. They naturally select the cheaper metal to satisfy their 
obligations, In other worcs the demand sets in for that metal which is below the 
ratio and falls off for that whick 1s above the ratio, however small the difference 
may be. With the demand the cheaper metal mses in price and with a cessation 
of demand the price of the dearer metal falls—the tendency in each metal being 
constantly to approach the ratio which has been fixed as legal tender. It is im- 
possible that it should be otherwise and thisautomatic adjustment is extremely 
sensitive; for the slightest divergence is carecully watched by bullion brokers all 
over the world. It is not therefore the law which fixes the price; it simply fixes 
the ratzo of legal tender, aad when this 19 fixec, the deman keeps the equilibrium 
at that ratio as surely as water finds its own level. 
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There was a general consensus of opinion that the reha- 
bilitation of silver was necessary, some of the delegates be- 
lieving that time only was required for matters to right 
themselves, while the bimetallist members were of opinion 
that the situation would pass from bad to worse in default 
of a return to the double standard which existed before 1873. 

The delegates of Great Britain were authorized, if neces- 
sary, to agree that, for a period not exceeding ten years, the 
Government of India would not suspend the free coinage of 
silver, and that one-fifth of the metallic reserve of the Bank 
of England should consist of silver, only, however, on con- 
dition of the formation of an international agreement by the 
other powers on a bimetallic basis at the old ratio of 1 of gold 
to 1534 of silver, thus desiring to impose upon the shoulders 
of the other nations a risk of which the British Government 
was unwilling to take its fair share. 

The Paris Conference adjourned without arriving at any 
definite conclusion and did not meet again. 

The Indian delegates, Lord Reay and Sir Louis Malet, in 
reporting on the proceedings, stated that between 1871 and 
1881 the ‘‘limping’’ standard had been generally adopted 
in Europe and the United States; that the population of 
States using a gold standard had nearly quadrupled ; that 
the foreign trade using a gold standard had nearly trebled ; 
that the disturbance in the relative value of gold and silver 
was due to an appreciation of gold ;* that the rupee in India 
had apparently retained its former value and that with a 


*Tt is a very common fallacy in Rugland to attribute the faH in gold prices to 
improved manufacture, production and transport; but it is absurd to suppose that 
these causes should affect in so marked a manner one standard of value (gold), and 
yet leave the other (silver, ‘which is the standard of two-thirds of the world) unaf- 
fected ; for though gold prices have fallen heavily, silver prices have remained very 
steady throughout the world Moreover, these alleged causes have been in con- 
tinuous operation during the greater part of the century, and therefore the fall of 
prices, if due to such causes, should have been spread gradually over the whole 
period subjected to such influences; but, on the contrary, both gold and silver 
prices have risen considerably during the fifteen years preceding 1873, and were 
steadily rising. It was only after 1873 that gold prices suddenly fell to an extent 
that has been perfectly appalling The accompanying diagram (No. 1) shows this 
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balance of trade always so large in her favor there was every” 
reason to believe that by adopting the gold standard and 
suspending the corage of silver she could, in a few years, 
obtain a supply of gold sufficient for the purposes of cur- 
rency, but such a policy would aggravate appreciably the 
scarcity of gold, and on this account was to be deprecated. 

In January, 1886, the question had assumed s> serious an 
aspect that the Government of India expressed the opinion 
that the interests of India ‘‘imperatively demanded that. 
determined efforts should be made to settle the silver question 
by international agreement,” urging that ‘‘ they did not, and 
could not, admit that the fluctuation in the relative value of 
gold and silver was beyond control, or that it was impossible 
by international agreement to confine their fluctuations. 
within the limits that prevailed up to 1873”; that ‘‘if it 
were possible to secure a stable ratio between gold and. 


very clearly, and the wonderful coincidence between the fall of silver and that of 
commodities (both measured by gold) is too close to have teen accidental, 
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The other diagram completely disproves the fallacy that over-production has- 
been the cause of the appreciatioa of gold. It shows that whist production of 
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silver, a serious responsibility would rest on the Government 
of India and the Home Government if they were to neglect 
any measures to bring about this result’’; that the position 
in which they were placed by the fluctuation of exchange 
was ‘‘intolerable’’; that any further progress in substituting ` 
gold for silver would be productive of widespread injury, 
which would increase in magnitude the further the process 
was carried ; that the establishment of a fixed ratio between 
gold and silver was not beyond the possibility of human 
control and that there was strong justification for taking the 


commodities has increased in a remarkably steady manner between 1860 and 1892, 
the tendency of gold prior to 1873 was rather to depreciate, yet after 1973 it has 
appreciated forty per cent. 


Relative fluctuations in the production of Commodities and In the value of Gold as 
measured by Commodity prices. Based on Mr. Sauerbeck's table p. 5 of paper 
read before the Royal Statistical Society, April, 1893. Index Nos. of 45 wholesale 
articles. Zero assumed in years 1874-1876 
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initiative in promoting a confereace for considering remedial 
measures. l 

The Government of India also pointed out that the im- . 
amediate cause of the wide depa-ture from the old ratio of 
exchange between gold and silver was the abandonment of 
the free coinage of silver by the Latin Union in 1874,* that 
this had led to a rapid and heavy fall; the everage rates’ 
observed in successive years of the bills drawn or. India being 
as follows : 

Years . . . . 1872-75 73-74 74-75 75-76 76-77 77-78 78-79 79-80 80-81 
Rate—Pence . 22.51% 22.35 22.22 20.64 20.49 20.79 19.76 19.96 19.96 
' The burden thus occasioned to Indian finance was en- 
hanced by two famines and the Afghan War, and the period, 
was marked by increased’ taxation, large reductions in public 
works, and a heavy addition to the gold debt in England. 

On the cessation of the war and the close of the great 
famine, this increased taxation, followed by a very abundant 
harvest—had caused a full exch2quer which imparted to the 
finances’a fictitious semblance of sound prosperity ; and Lord 
Ripon deceived by this appearance, foolishly launched out 
into lavish remissions of taxation, at a time when it became 
necessary to make provision egainst a future famine and 
when the movements of Russia involved, not only enormous 
additions to frontier railways aad defences, but a very large 
increase to the European and native army. ‘These heavy 
‘drains on the finances of India accompanied by the fall of 
the gold value of the rupee, which in 1886 had fallen-below 
eighteen pence, seriously emba-rassed the government. 

The Government of India expressed the belief that there 
was no guarantee that the burden of 42,000,000 sterling 
due to the fall of the gold value of the rupee might not at 
any time be increased twofold by any action the United 

* The first restriction of mintage of silve- was really in 1873. The par of exchenge 
at 15% to1, under the French monetary law was 20.67 pence, so that ss 1872 73 the 
rupee was slightly above par, which was full z accounted for by the fact that the wants 


in India could only be satisfied in one meval—asllver—and the price was raised by 
Speculators trading on the bank’s known requirements. 
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States might take, and the uncertain position of finance to 
which this gave rise, in a country like India, was pregnant 
with danger; that it was ‘‘no exaggeration to pronounce 
such a state of affairs, from our point of view, intolerable,” 
that the uncertainty regarding the future of silver discour- 
aged the investment of capital in India, and it was impos- 
sible to borrow silver except at an excessive cost; that the 
frontier and famine railways, and the coast and frontier de- 
fences were imperatively required, and could not be post- 
poned indefinitely ; that the abandonment of the famine and 
frontier railways already in hand would be a wasteful meas- 
ure, if not a practical impossibility, and even a temporary 
check in their progress‘was greatly to be deprecated ; that 
large sums required by municipalities for sanitary arrange- 
ments were subject to heavy and increasing rates of interest, 
mainly caused by the prevailing distrust of silver securities 
and the uncertainty regarding the future; that the interests 
of the European officers of government also demanded re- 
cognition, as the cost of remittances formed a heavy item in 
their expenditure, and officers whose pensions were fixed 
in rupees found their resources seriously crippled on retire- 
ment and return to England, whilst the increased income 
tax that had become necessary fell with severe incidence on 
those who had already suffered largely by the fall of ex- 
change; that the question of future relations of gold had 
been allowed to drift for fully twelve years; that recent 
events had brought into greater prominence the evils with 
which the world is threatened by the state of the currency, 
and the Government of India was of opinion that it was a 
favorable time for reopening the whole question. 

The evils connected with the present state of affairs were 
so serious that the adoption, sooner or later, by international 
agreement, of measures which should bring about a stable 
ratio between gold and silver appeared to be only a question 
of time, and the sooner it was taken in hand the easier 
would be the task and the more satisfactory the result. 
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The Lords of the Treasury replied to this in a very extraor- 
dinary dispatch.* They objected that the Government of 
India offered no definite indicatton of the nature of the inter- 
national agreement which shoul supply the solution of the 
question. They cuoted the utterances of Mr. Goschen and 
Mr. Gibbs at the International Monetary Conference of 
1878 to prove that a fixed ratio between gold and silver 
was impracticable, although ft was notorious that since 
that time Mr. Gibbs had not only publicly recanted that 
opinion, but was a strong supporter of the opposite view, and 
that Mr. Goschen had entirely modified his views on the 
subject. 

The Lords of the Treasury further added that whilst it 
was admitted that some beneñts might'be derived by the 
European officers of government from the remedy proposed, 
it would exercise an injurious effect on the Indian taxpayer ; 
that monetary changes of so grave a character ought not to 
be discussed unless there was a reasonabie ground for antici- 
pating a practical result; that nothing had been said about 
the reduction of expenditure. although it might safely be 
concluded that the control of its expenditure was far more 
within reach of the government than the regulation of the 
market value of the precious metals; that her Majesty's, 
government would take no measures for summoning or co- 
operating in a new monetary coaference until they had pre- 
viously determined what policy they would initiate or could 
consent to, and thet there was nothing in the correspondence 
which should induce them tc depart from the instructions 
given to their delegate in 1881. 

In September, 1886, at the request of the Royal Commis- | 
sion appointed to inquire into the depression of trade, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the recent changes 
in the relative value of the precious metals. The commis- 
sion was composed of twelve members impartially selected 


* The whole of this correspondence wae published ic the /aczan Proneer of July 


5, 1886, 
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and cousisting of a fair proportion of monometallists, bi- 
metallists, and those who had no particular bias. After 
patient investigation extending over a year and a half, six 
members of the commission agreed to recommend the adop- 
tion of bimetallism by England in conjunction with_the other 
leading nations, while the remaining six members, though 
declining to concur in this recommendation, were neverthe- 
less irresistibly led by their investigations to admit in full 
every principle for which the bimetallists contend. They 
admitted : ; 

1. That there had been a considerable increase in the use 
of gold for currency. 

2. That the evils of fluctuation are undoubted. 

3. That the want of a fixed ratio constitutes a very serious 
evil. f 

4. That the bimetallic system of France exerted a con- 
siderable influence on the relative value of the two metals. 

5. That notwithstanding changes in the production and 
use of metals, the bimetallic system of France kept the 
market price of silver approximately steady at the ratio of 
1 to 1534. 

6. That it is reasonable to suppose that the bimetallic sys- 
tem of France should be capable of so maintaining that 
Tatio. i 

7. That the Latin Union in 1873 broke the link between 
gold and silver, and when this link was broken the silver 
market was open to all the factors that affect the price of 
commodities. 

8. That, as far as they could forecast, if international bi- 
metallism were accepted by the United Kingdom, Germany, 
the United States, and France, a stable ratio might be main- 
tained.* 

* Two of the members expressed a doubt on this point, One of these (Sir John 
Lubbock) has since endeavored to weaken the force of this admission by arguing 
that “ the report had not stated that a stable ratio would be maintained but that tt 
rtighi be maintained, two very different things "—but the context does not support 


this contention, for the paragraph continues thus ‘‘ We think that if ın all these 
countries gold and silver could be freely comed and thus become exchangeable 
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9. That there is no danger of < disappearance of gold under 
a bimetallic system. 

10. That it m-ght be difficult to suggest any motive to 
induce a contracting power to secede from international bi- 
metallism. 

11. That they were alive to the advantage of the adoption 
of a uniform bimetallic standard, as a step toward the adop- 
tion of a common international monetary standard. 

12. That no m2asure has been suggested that claims to be 
anything like so complete and thorough a remedy as the 
adoption of the system known as ‘‘ bimetallism.”’ 

Notwithstanding these important admissions in favor of 
bimetallism, these six gentlemen were nct prepared to join 
their colleagues in recommending that England should nego- 
tiate with other nations a treaty embodying a bimetallic 
arrangement.f Their principal reason for refusing to adopt 
the admitted remedy for the evils which they acknowledged. 
to be consequent 22 the demonetization of silver in Europe, 
is a vague, unreasoning and undefined dread of some imag- 
inary evil, a fear that the change proposed isa ‘‘leap in the 
dark,” that the public mind is not prepared fer it, that the 
‘‘ novelty of the proposal woulc excite apprehension,” that 
the matter needs ‘‘ much more discussion and consideration in 
the financial world and by practical men than it has yet re- 
ceived.” But to return to a system which has been proved by 
the experience of three-quarters of a century to have been. 
eminently successful, can scarcely be classed under the cate- 
gory of a ‘‘leap in the dark ; ” noreover, further discussion. 
can scarcely have been needed axter nearly two years patient 
investigation which has thrown g flood of light on the subject, 
and has practically converted th= monometallists of the com- 
mission into timid bimetallists. 
against commodities at the fixed ratio, the market value of silver, as measured by 
gold, wox/d conform to fhat ratio and not vary to any material extent ” 


} One of these six members—Mr Leonard Courtney, M. P., has subsequently 
declared in public that he now favors the accption of an international agreement, 
on a bimetallic basis. 
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Important as were the admissions of the members of the 
Royal Commission, the government has taken no action what- 
ever in regard to their report. In 1890 the prospect of legisla- 
ation paving the way to free coinage of silver in the United 
States, caused an appreciation of silver to an extent of twen- 
ty-five per cent, but as soon as all hope from such legislation 
was disappointed, the price of silver again fell back to its 
former level. Sir David Barbour, the Finance Member for 
India, has stated that this appreciation of silver was attended. 
in India by a trade depression which, doubtless, if the 
appreciation had continued, would have extended through- 
out the country and influenced prices and wages; but an 
appreciation of the standard is not immediately followed by 
a fall of retail prices, still less by a fall of wages which follows 
more slowly. The accumulation of silver in the treasury 
was unprecedented ; and the.rate of discount lower than had 
ever been known; and as Sir David Barbour has remarked, 
“ the appreciation of the standard is not necessarily attended 
by a positive and manifest scarcity of the metal, leading to 
a want of current coin to carry on the ordinary transactions 
of daily life. It does not affect retail transactions sooner 
than wholesale transactions ; it does not lead to a scarcity of 
metal in the bank, and is not accompanied by a high rate of 
discount. On all these points the conclusions to be drawn 
from recent events, are in full accordance with the principles 
of what I will call orthodox political economy, and are fatal 
to the contentions of those who lately argued that there 
could have been no appreciation of gold, in reliance upom 
certain phenomena which, if they had been able to interpret 
them correctly, would have proved the exact contrary of that 
for which they were contending. ” In 1892, the Government 
of India stated that they had always been desirous of aiding 
the settlement of'the silver question by an international 
agreement, and they implored the Home Government to 
withdraw from its attitude of hostility to international bi- 
metallism, and so remove the only obstacle that stood in the 
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"way of its accomplishment. With reference to the proposed 


Monetary Conference at Brussels, they wrote: ‘‘ We fear 
that refusal on the part of Great Eritain to adopt the system 
of double legal-tender may be fatal to an international agree- 
ment for the free coinage of both gold and silver. 
We deeply regret this state of affeirs, both because we believe 
that no other country is so deeply interested in, or would 
benefit so greatly by, a uniform standard of value throughout 
the civilized world, as Great Bri-ain, with her vast system of 
trade and the great extent of her finance; and because the 
final rejection of an international agreement for the free 
coinage, both of gold and silver will leave this country face 
to face with a prcblem of the greatest difficulty. . 
It would, we submit, be wholly unreasonable if Her Majesty’s s 
government were to prevent the Government cf India from 
making an attempt to introduc2a gold standard into this 
country, on the ground of the actual or possible apprecia- 
tion of gold, and were at the same time to refuse to support 
the proposal for a general system of double legal-tender on 
the ground that there had been no appreciation of gold in 
the past, and that there was no Hkelihood of any such appre- 
ciation in the future. If Her Majesty’s government is not 
prepared to accept the proposal which we have advocated for 
more than ten years as the best remedy for our difficulties, 
we consider that they ought not row to refuse to let us adopt 
the only other remedy open to us, namely, the adoption of 
the same monetary standard as that in the country with 
which we have our most intimate financial and commercial 
relations ; that standard being, as we understand, considered 
by Her Majesty’s government to have worked so satisfac- 
torily in England that they are not prepared to encourage 
any hope of a departure from it being approved by them.” 
In November, :892, at the invitation of the Government 
of the United States, a monetgry conference was held at 
Brussels to consider what measures, if any, could be taken to 
increase the use of silver in currency. At an early stage of 
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the proceedings, M. Alfred Rothschild, the leading delegate 
for Great Britain, observed: ‘‘Gentlemen, I need hardly 
remind you that the stock of silver in the world is estimated 
at some thousands of millions, and if this conference were to 
break up without arranging any definite result, there would 
be a depreciation in the value of that commodity which it 
would be frightful to contemplate, and out of which a mone- 
tary panic would ensue, the far-spreading effects of which tt 
would be impossible to foretell?’ This opinion quite coincides 
with the warning given by Mr. Goschen at Leeds, when he 
said on the occasion of the Baring failure: ‘‘ You risked the 
supremacy of English credit, the transfer of the business of ` 
this country to other European countries. I cannot exag- 
gerate the immediate danger to which this country was ex- 
posed . . You have escaped from a catastrophe 
which would have affected every town, every industry,—to 
use a common phrase, you have escaped by the skin of your 
teeth.” It also coincides with the opinion which that gen- 
tleman expressed at the Paris Conference of 1878, that the 
campaign against silver would be very disastrous even for 
the countries whose legal currency consists of gold only, and 
that the attempt which would be made from all sides to get 
xid of silver ‘‘ might produce a crisis more disastrous than 
any of those which the commercial world remembers,’ 

At the Brussels Conference there appeared to be a very 
general opinion among the majority of the delegates, that all 
propositions for the purpose of artificially raising the price 
of silver by an extended use of that metal, were mere palli- 
atives and of little real use; that the only possible remedy 
that could'relieve the situation was a return to the monetary 
Jaw that existed before 1873, and that Great Britain from 
its antagonistic attitude was the principal, if not the only, 
cbstacle to the application of this remedy. All the palli- 
atives that were brought forward were of the character that 
Las been designated ‘‘ thinly disguised bimetallism’’ or prop- 
ositions intended to pave the way to a return to the double . 
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standard. With regard to the position of India, I may per- 
haps be allowed tc quote the folowing extract from one of 
the speeches I made as a delegate representing the Govern- 
ment of India at that conference : . 

‘The position of India is rndoubtedly different from that 
of any other nation ; she is to a great extent independent of 
foreign nations, inasmuck as she is not under the necessity 
of adjusting international trade Lalances by the actual trans- 
mission of specie, because she pe-forms that operation by the 
transmission of merchandise. The accumulation of silver 
in the Indian banks has of late years been unprecedently 
large, so that no immediate inconvenience would arise to 
herself from closing her mints to silver. It is only as late as 
1835 that gold ceased to be a legal tender in India, and 
although at that time the amount of gold in circulation was 
very much less than that of silver, still the remains of that 
currency must amount to a very large volume. Her net 
imports of gold since 1835 have amounted to about £150,- 
000,000 sterling. India, therehre, would have no greater 
difficulty than Austria, even if as great, in establishing a 
gold currency in some form, whether it be the “etalon 
boiteux” or one with the existing silver coin circulating aś 
tokens as at present in England. It is unnecessary for me 
to enter into the details of the numerous and constantly re- 
curring evils to which India is subjected in consequence of 
the relative instability of the currency, but I may say that 
these evils are not merely financial, but political, seriously 
menacing her most vital interests. India has already too 
long postponed action necessary to protect her interests, 
hoping that some reasonable solution of the question might be 
arrived at, and a large and influential portion of our Indian 
community is now strongly urging the Government of India 
to take measures for adopting the gold standard. So long as 
there is any hope of arriving at a reasonable sclution of this 
diffculty, I am convinced that my government would shrink 
from the necessity of changing its standard; but of late the 
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hope of such a solution has appeared more and more remote. 
Should this conference break up without arriving at any defi- 
nite result, then India must take immediate measures for her 
protection. Whether those steps will end in the stoppage of 
the silver coinage and the adoption of gold coinage in some 
form or other, I am unable to say. 

“I cannot disguise from myself that such a step is fraught 
with immense difficulties, the result of which it is impossible 
to foresee. The general feeling of India is that it would be 
disastrous to the gold-using countries of Europe rather than 
to India, but India must consult her own interests. ‘The 
magnitude of the question may be conceived when it is 
known that the population of India exceeds 280,000,000. 
souls. It must be understood that in these remarks I have 
merely expressed my own personal opinion, and that I can- 
not in any way commit my government to my views. I 
must express my opinion that the only satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty is to be found in an international agreement 
on a bimetallic basis, in which my government would join the 
Latin Union and the United States. Such a combination would 
be amply strong to preserve any ratio that might be fixed, 
but as such a combination appears to be impracticable in the 
present temper of the delegates, I am prepared to support any 
proposal tending to that end as a step in the right direction. 
If any proposal should hold out a reasonable hope of main- 
taining relative stability, it is probable that my government. 
will consent to take no steps toward closing the mints to sil- 
ver, but the Government of India must reserve to itself com- 
plete freedom of action in regulating its system of currency.’” 

The Brussels Conference adjourned on the seventeenth of 
December, 1892, until the thirtieth of May, 1893, in order 
to allow the delegates to confer with their respective govern- 
ments, but subsequently the Government of the United States. 
proposed a further adjournment. 

Meanwhile the Government of India, fearing the crisis 
that might be expected in the event of a failure of the 
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Brussels Conference to arrive at g satisfactory result, urged 
that they should be in a posicion to close their mints and 
make arrangements for the establishment of a gold standard 
in India. 

The total active rupee circulaticn was estimated at 1,150,- 
000,000 of rupees, so that in order to establish a legal tender 
money composed entirely of gold, it would be necessary to 
withdraw the silver coin and replace it by about 475,000,000, 
an impossible operation, apart from other considerations. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to adopt a circulation of over- 
valued silver tokers, made legal tender to any amount, but 
in order that the gold standeri may be effective the number 
of these tokens mtst be limited. Little gold in that case 
would be in active circulation - those gold coins which might 
be in circulation would quickly find their way into the hands 
of bankers, bullion brokers and government treasuries. The 
measures necessary for this step would be: 

1. The closure of mints to free coinage of silver, the gov- 
ernment retaining the right of purchasing and admitting it. 

2. The mints tc be opened to the free coinage of gold. If 
gold were not brought to the mint in sufficient quantity, or 
the value of the rupee shotld fall below the fixed ratio, it 
would be necessary to reduce the rupee currency until its 
value could be restored. Indiar rupees would certainly be 
returned to India from abroad when their value in India 
became greater than their value as bullion. No serious dif- 
ficulty from an over-supply af gold need be feared. 

Sir David Barbour in his memorandum observed, ‘‘I have 
no hesitation in saving that an international agreement for 
the free coinage of both silver and gold, and for the making 
them full legal tender at a fixed ratio would be far better for 
India, and for all other countries, than the establishment of 
the single gold standard ever if the latter course be possible. 
The general adoption of a system of double legal tender 
would be a perfectly safe meesure and would be a final settle- 
ment of the question. The attempt to establish a general 
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gold standard is not free from risk. History affords instances 
of the establishment of a gold standard in one or more coun- 
tries but sooner or later the standard was changed. 

* * x * * 

‘With regard to the question of the expediency of attempt- 
ing to introduce a,gold standard in India I do not go further 
than saying, that if a general agreement for the free coinage 
of both gold and silver cannot be obtained, and if the United 
States does not adopt the free coinage of silver, I think an 
attempt should be made to establish a gold standard in this 
country.’’ 

Meanwhile, the committee appointed to inquire into Indian. 
currency under the Presidency of Lord Herschell, had been 
pursuing their investigations and on the thirty-first of May, 
1893, delivered their report, to the effect that ‘‘ while con- 
scious of the gravity of the suggestion, we cannot, in view 
of the serious evils with which the Government of India may 
at any time be confronted, if matters be left as they are, advise 
your lordship to overrule the proposal for closing the mints 
and the adoption of a gold standard, which that government 
with their responsibility and deep interest in the success of 
the measures suggested have submitted to you. 

* * * * * 

‘The closing of the mints against the free coinage of silver 
should be accompanied by the announcement that though 
closed to the public, they will be used by the government for 
the coinage of rupees in exchange for gold at a ratio to be 
fixed, say 15. 4d. per rupee and that at the government treas- 
uries gold will be received in satisfaction of public dues at 
-the same ratio.” l 

Mr. Leonard Courtney, a member of the committee, in a 
note of dissent said: ‘‘ For reasons, upon which I do not now 
enter, I have come to the conclusion that the divergence 
between gold and silver has been, to a large extent due to an 
appreciation of gold ; and this opinion necessarily affects my 
judgment of the policy of the Indian Government, which is 
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to adopt a gold standard instead cf one of silver. This is to 
accept as unalterable, if not to intensify, the aggravated 
burden thrown on India. It may be that no other course is 
possible, but the Home Government should ask itself whether 
it is through its own action that no other course is possible, 
and whether the Indian Government might not propose a 
very different course if there was any chance of its being 
favorably considered by the Supreme Government. I am 
myself drawn to the conclusion that the Home Government 
ts the greatest, perhaps the enly substantial, obstacle to the 
establishment of international agreement for the use of silver 
as money, which, without attempting to restore the position 
of twenty years since, would rel:eve India from the anxiety 
of a further depreciation of its revenue in relation to its 
abilities.” 

It was not with a light heart that India adopted this pol- 
icy. On the twenty-fifth of June, 1893, a bill was passed in 
India in accordance with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, and the Viceroy in introducing the bill said: ‘‘We 
have borne long enough with a state of things which is 
becoming more intolerable with 2very year that passes, and 
which in all human probability would have tecome more 
intolerable every year. We fee. that, holding these views, 
we should be culpable if we did not attempt to place the 
finances of India on a more stable basis. We admit the im- 
mense difficulty of the protlem, and the uncertainties by , 
which it is surrourded, and we offer this solution not as one 
which is ideally perfect, but as the best which can be de- 
vised. $ 

* * * * * * * 

“ We are, however, too well aware of the intricacy of the 
problem, and the risks attending such an experiment as that 
we are about to try, to take this momentous step with a 
light heart.” 

The Government of India can scarcely be blamed even if 
their selection has been wrong. It has been narrowed down 
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to a choice of two evils of great magnitude—the policy of 
uncertain drift or the policy of despair. 

The bolt has fallen, and he would be a rash man who 
would attempt to predict the results of this measure, The 
natives of India in all their notions and actions are altogether 
unlike Europeans; their thoughts are not our thoughts, 
neither are their ways our ways; yet the ‘‘buniahs’”’ (the 
money lending and banking population) have a very keen 
epprehension of any monetary changes, and will not be slow 
_ to turn them to their own advantage and to the disadvantage 
cf the masses in India. 

The currency of India is now in a condition which is a 
complete violation of all sound principles of currency. It 
consists of a huge inconvertible token coinage ; practically a 
gold standard without a gold currency or even a gold 
reserve. ‘The rupee circulates at a value much above its 
intrinsic value as bullion. It is no longer international 
money. Hitherto it could be exported without loss, but 
now it cannot be used out of the country without a loss of 
about twelve per cent, a loss which will increase in all prob- 
ability to an indefinite extent. Nor is there in India—as in 
France, Austria or the United States—any large reserve of 
the standard metal to meet a possible emergency. 

It is possible that there may not be any greater difficulty 
in maintaining the token value of the rupee than in main- 
taining the value of currency notes, so long as the balance 
of trade with India is unchanged and the credit of the gov- 
ernment remains good, but serious complications must be 
expected should India experience any great crisis or catas- 
trophe, whether political or commercial; and in any case 
the token value can only be maintained by the sacrifice of a 
very serious contraction of the currency. 

It appears probable that a large amount of gold will 
not be required for retail money circulation under the new 
system, for the silver tokens will probably circulate very 
much as before, There is a large amount of gold now 
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hoarded in India, but Sir David Barbour is of opinion that 
this will not be brought to the mints in large quantities. 
under the existing conditions. I would even go further, in 
the belief that, on the contrary, there will be a large demand 
for imported gold to replace the silver hoards which have no 
longer any fixed value as measured by the new standard of 
currency, and are consequen‘ly ot available as a safe medium 
for hoarding ; so that, although it is improbable that the 
change in the Indian currency will directly increase the already 
too heavy demands for gold, it will do so indirectly through 
the medium of the hoards, 

It remains to be seen how the action of the Government 
of India will influence the Un:ted States in taking measures. 
which may intensify that scramb‘e for gold, which has.already 
told so disastrotsly on the industrial interests of England. 

The change in the value of the rupee inflicts a cruel injury- 
on an enormous class in India, namely, on those who have 
hoarded silver ornaments (a practice almost universal). 
Hitherto the mints have alweys afforded a fixed market in 
which nearly the full value of hese ornaments could be at 
once realized without any shadow of doubt; and in times of 
scarcity or depression, enormous quantities of silver orna- 
ments have been brought to the mints or deposited with the 
buniahs by those who had to day their taxes, or satisfy other: 
obligations in rupees ; but naw this market for such hoards 
no longer exists; the owners of such ornaments will not 
only find that the value of their hoards when measured in 
rupees is already about twelve per cent less than before, but 
that there is now no certainty about their value, which is. 
fluctuating and likely to fall still lower, thus giving rise to 
an element of uncertainty, cf which the buniahs will nat- 
urally take advantage, to the prejudice of the unfortunate 
holders of the hoards. 

It has been argued that the amount of uncoined silver in 
India could not be great, because since 1870 the net amount 
of silver imported into India has been nearly equal to the: 
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amount coined. This, however, is a false assumption. 
‘The mint was practically the fixed market for all imported 
silver; and nearly all ornaments used for hoarding were made 
directly from coined rupees which until now could be con- 
verted into ornament without loss of value. The native jew- 
elers did not as a rule keep a stock of silver, but it was almost 
the universal practice with those natives who required silver 
for hoarding to give the jeweler a number of rupees, plus a 
small fraction for workmanship, and to receive back, in the 
shape of ornament, the same silver, minus the fraction. In 
many cases, especially in heavy bangles, which are the most 
common form of ornament, the cost of workmanship was. 
insignificant, so that nearly the full value in rupees could be 
obtained for the silver when taken back to the mint in times 
of famine or scarcity. It has, moreover, been suggested that 
the additional value given to the coined hoards will balance 
the loss to the uncoined hoards, but this will not lessen the 
injustice to those who may happen to possess hoards of un- 
coined metal. Moreover, a fallacy underlies this argument, 
for the value of the rupee is not increased in those cases in 
which taxes have to be paid or obligations contracted in 
rupees have to be satisfied. In such cases, therefore, the 
owner of coined silver does not gain, whilst the owner of 
tincoined silver loses heavily. 

Possibly there may not be any very large, or at all events, 
a permanent, depreciation of silver throughout the world, or 
in other words, a rise in silver prices; the United States can 
without difficulty absorb a very large amount of silver as token 
currency ; the active rupee circulation in India, estimated at 
130,000,000 rupees will still be required for token circulation 
though useless as international money, and any surplus hoards 
of uncoined silver will to a great extent be absorbed by the 
silver using countries. If the United States should take any 
precipitate action with regard to their silver policy, this might 
be attended by a sudden deluge in the silver market, but it is 
doubtful whether such a change would be permanent. That 
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which is most to be feareG, as the indirect, rather than the , 
direct effect of India’s monetary policy, is a heevy apprecia- 
tion of gold. As I have already said, the general feeling is: 
that this policy will be disastzous to the gold using countries’ 
of Europe rather than to Imdic. The trade, manufactures: 
and commerce of Great Britain are so largely carried on by! 
credit, that any appreciaticn of the standard must naturally: 
inflict far greater injury on hec than on any other nation. 
India also must suffer, but in a less degree ; for in linking her’ 
currency to the gold standard she takes upon her shoulders 
to a certain extent, those evils trom which the trade and, 
manufactures of Great Britaia ir common with those of other, 
gold countries ‘have already suffered, although at the same' 
time, the government may be relieved from manv of the grave 
evils which have hitherto cporess2d her. 

Nearly one-fourth of the kant revenue is permanently set-' 
tled, and of the remainder the greater part is fixed on assess- 
ments for thirty years, most cf which are of recent date.’ 
There can therefore be no alteret:on in the number of rupees 
to be paid, however great tte appreciation of the rupee may 
happen to be. In whatever proportion, therefore, the rupee 
may in future appreciate, ic that proportion will the Indian 
agriculturist have to pay zndirectly additional taxation ; not, 
indeed, in an additional numbzr of actual rupees, but in so 
much additional produce as may be necessary to earn the 
same number of rupees as beore. ‘The new policy has already 
necessitated an increase o: produce amounting to about twelve 
per cent, for to this extent the -upee has appreciated ; and it 
is impossible to predict the emcunt to which it may yet rise in 
future; but it is evident that, as the scramble for gold among 
the nations increases, so must the rupee now appreciate. | 

There is another serious difficulty looming in the future. 
Sir David Barbour has stafed that should it be found other- 
wise impracticable to retair the rupee on a per with gold at 
ts. 4d. a contraction of tne rupee currency will be necessary, 
which, ‘‘if carried far erougt, must ultimately restore the 
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value of the coim.” Now anyone who has studied the subject 
cf currency must be aware that periods of contraction of 
currency always have been, and always must be, periods of 
depression of trade, distress, bankruptcy, and rnin. More- 
over, India, having taken on her shoulders the evils which 
formerly handicapped her gold-using competitors, will be no 
longer on equal terms with her silver-using competitors ; and 
her trade with silver-using countries will now be exposed to 
all the difficulties and drawbacks of a fluctuating exchange. 

It is difficult to estimate with precision the alleged dangers 
likely to occur from the circulation of a serious amount of 
spurious, but full weight, coinage which might prove to be a 
very profitable trade. The report of the Indian Currency 
Committee assumes that to carry out operations on an ex- 
tended scale expensive and specially constructed machinery 
will be requisite. It was therefore doubted whether the 
danger of India being flooded with ‘‘a large amount of spu- 
rious coin would really be a grave one.” On the other hand, 
the natives are extremely skillful in the manufacture of 
ccunterfeit coin, and even a small margin of profit in spurious 
coinage would be large in their eyes. Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
in 1864, stated that real gold mohurs, nearly of standard 
value, were habitually made by forgers chiefly to secure the 
premium at which they sold. One of these establishments at 
Jagadree in the Punjaub was on the scale of a mint, and the 
gcld coin had an extensive sale in the protected and hill States. 

It should be also remembered that there are no fewer than 
sixty mints belonging to native States within and adjoining 
our territory which are either now at work, or would be set 
in active operation, if sufficient inducement were offered. 
Moreover, it does not appear that the import of full weight 
coin (manufactured in foreign countries) could be prevented 
unless it could be proved that such coins were spurious, a 
matter very difficult of proof. 

There has been an extraordinary inconsistency in the 
sanction of such a currency, ‘Those who, when the double 
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standard was under consideration, had previously contended 
that the proposal to impart ar artificial value to money was 
an economic impossibility, opposed to the laws of supply and | 
demand, have now sanctioned a proposal for artificially rais- 
ing the value of silver coin in the worst and most mischievous 
form ; and they have quoted, as precedents, the results of 
the “limping ’’ system in different countries to prove that 
the currency of over-valued silver and inconvertible paper 
has been able,—by means of legislative action and the restric- 
tion of the coinage,—to maintain a fairly steady parity of 
exchange with gold-using countries.* They appear to have 
been blind to the fact that, whilst this is an ertificial raising 
of the value of money by legislation, at the cost of appre- 
ciating the standard, and contracting the supply of currency 
(two conditions fatal to the prosperity of any country) ; 
the adoption of the double standard which they have con- 
demned is not in reality an artificial raising of price, but 
simply a maintenance of equilibrium by means of the natural 
demand set up for each metal (as money), working through 
the ordinary laws of supply and demandt; a currency 
based on the market price of bullion, and one that admits 
‘free play to a healthy expansion. 

The double standard is in perfect accord with sound eco- 
nomic laws; but the artificial raising of the value of the 
rupee is opposed to them, and, being a violation of all 
monetary laws, must, sooner or later, end in disaster. It is 
that forced elevation of the value of money which Bentham, 
.in his “Principles of the Civil’ Code,” denounced as a 
‘‘fraudulent banxruptcy’’ and a ‘‘ foolish fraud.” 

GUILFORD L. MoLESwoRTH. 


` 


Bexley, Kent 


* How far this parity can be maintained in times of financial crises or polfticat 
difficulties is quite ancther question. 


t See foot note to page 14 on the manner in which demand fixes the relative value 
under the double standard. 
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Economics has often been considered by many of those 
who have studied and expounded its laws as primarily the 
science of exchange, or of value, or of distribution. ‘This 
conception has been a serious stumbling-block to any great 
or permanent advance in economic knowledge. The science 
is primarily one of man and not of exchange; and not of 
a man as static—changeless; but—as he is—changing, 
progressive. It is the study of man obtaining from nature 
the ‘‘ goods” or commodities which appeal to his desires. 
‘Thus our science deals not with man alone, or with nature 
alone; but with man, with his capacities for pleasure and 
pain, surrounded by that aggregate of phenomena obeying 
definite laws which we know as the physical world. Eco- 
nomics is but a department of the study of life, and all “ life 
study ” involves an investigation of the effect of the environ- 
‘ment on the life. Economics is, therefore, a higher biology ; 
it is the investigation of the causes of human progress; 
it is the science of prosperity. Darwin studied life in condi- 
‘tions which tend to develop, modify and change physical 
organs. ‘The economist studies life in conditions which do 
not tend to develop toes and arms, but which do tend to 
develop, modify and change capacities for pain and pleasure. 
Vet Darwin’s attitude toward his science, as one who sought 
the reason of change and development, should be the pattern 
for the economist, who should turn to man and seek in his 
nature and in the nature of his environment the laws of 
human progress. 


* This paper is an attempt to develop the theory of national prosperity and to 
bring it into closer relations with the other parts of economic theory It is thus a 
discussion and elaboration of a subject in which a fresh interest has been created 
by the recent writings of Professor Patten, especially by his “Theory of Dynamic 
Heonomics,” and his paper on the “ Economic Causes of Moral Progress’ in the 
ANNALS, Sept 1892. 
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Human progress: Humen development. These words 
have an attractive ring. Bui wiat is progress? What the. 
test of forward development? Scientific discussion requires’ 
that we should’ reduce our general ideas to definite concep- 
tions. All of us use the word ‘‘ progress’’ when applied to’ 
human affairs to express one of two sides of the same truth.. 
We say society is progressive when the capacities of its indi- 
vidual members for happiness increase, or we say a society is 
progressive when by inventiors or improved methods of 
production, the people have more to enjoy. In other words, 
we apply the term “' progress’? to a development of charac- 
ter, whereby ultimately the true happiness of society will be 
increased; or we apply th= term ‘‘progress’’ toa direct: 
increase of man’s power over nature, whereby he has more 
“things” toenjoy. In short, whether directly or indirectly, 
the zest of human progress is the increase of human happiness. 

It is not our purpose here to 2nter into a complete or even 
a partial analysis of the socrces of human happiness. But 
' it is important to our purpose to point out that our pleasures’ 
have always a dual source, cr rather that two elements com- 
bine to form all our pleasure, namely, the subjective and. 
objective. By the subjective element we mean man’s nature. 
What we may call his capecity to obtain pleasure from the 
objects round him. By the objective element we mean that 
which man recognizes as apar: from himself, and which is 
„capable of giving him pleasare. A large source of the objec- 
tive element is what the economist knows as goods. An 
economic good, or commoCcity, in commercial language, is 
. any material substance capable of giving pleasure to man. 
Since different men like different things, goods to one man 
may not be goods to another. ‘The capacity of a good to 
give us pleasure, cr our capacity to obtain pleasure from a 
good, which is the same thing from another point of view; 
is called its utility. 

While everything material which has the capacity to givé 
us pleasure is a “good,” everything which is a good has 
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not the power to give pleasure. There are many things, 
“í goods,” which we greatly prize, not because of their power 
to give us pleasure, but for the fact that they ward off pain. 
The clothes which keep us warm, unless they be correct in 
fashion or tasteful, do not give us any pleasure ; and food is 
often eaten merely to ward of hunger. Goods which have 
the power to satisfy the conditions of continued existence, 
or an existence free from pain, are said to have ‘‘ absolute’’ 
utility, as distinguished from the power to give actual 
pleasure, which, in contra distinction, we may call ‘‘ posi- 
tive” utility. 

Many goods combine both positive and absolute utility. 
The things we eat often both sustain life and afford us pleas- 
ure besides. Again, many goods, as paintings, music, or 
sculptures have no absolute, but often great positive utility. 
On the other hand, goods, like medicine, not only lack posi- 
tive utility but are often disagreeable to use. We take them 
only because they, by improving our health, render us capa- 
ble of enjoying other goods which have positive utilities. If 
all that life could offer us was absolute utilities, the stilling 
of the pains of hunger, of cold, or of thirst, except as a 
hard apprenticeship for a hereafter, life would not be worth 
living. Some absolute utilities, such as medicine, we see, 
add a pain to our existence in our very consumption of them. 
If they simply preserved a life which had no pleasures, and 
in which the highest end of labor was the annihilation of 
pain, we would not take them. For, while medicine might 
still the pain of disease, the pain involved in taking the 
medicine itself could never be removed. It-is true there 
might be less pain in the medicine than in disease; but 
then, if we can ‘‘skip the life to come,” there is always the 
‘fopen door of death’’ to escape a condition which has no 
choices, but the choice of least pain. We take disagreeable 
medicine, and use many other absolute utilities, such as ill- 
fitting clothes, or shoes which hurt our feet, because the sum 
of the positive pleasures in our lives is greater than all the 
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pains, even when we include in the sum of those pains the 
pain involved in consuming the absolute utilities. Man 
consumes absolute utilities, sometimes spending all or nearly 
all of his time in their production, because they decrease the 
pains of a life which, with its pairs thus decreased, shows a 
surplus on the side of pleasure. 

Speaking of a surplus of pleasure in life over the pains 
brings us to an important fac: concerning man’s prosperity 
in the light of which we must interpret our statement that 
the prosperity of a people depends on their happiness. Nature 
gives much pleasure to man sponzaneously. Such pleasure 
comes from what we may cal the free goods of nature, such 
as the wild flowers of spring and the colors of our American 
autumn, or the waters of som2 summer brook. But the 
majority of goods in -all but th= first stages of civilization 
are created as a result of the lator of man, and labor, not 
always, but usually, involves ei-her pain or sacrifice. It is 
the surplus of pleasure which is desirable and determines the 
prosperity of a nation, and not pleasure alone, disregarding 
- the pain involved in creating the goods which give it, or the 
pain of the consequences which may follow enjoyment. That 
man is not necessarily the happiest who has enjoved the most, 
for the pains of his life may almost equal his great pleasures. 
It is the surplus of his pleasures over his pains by which we 
should measure his conditiœn and judge his happiness. It 
is only when a people have iccreased this surplus that we can 
say their prosperity is increased. 

If we look at the reverse side of this truth, it will be seen 
that we cannot tell whether the increase of the pzins of life are 
necessarily bad until we know whether the causes from which 
the pains spring, such as increased labor, have not at the same 
time increased to a still greater d=gree the possibilities of ob- 
taining pleasure. ‘The savage, basking in the sun of a trop- 
ical climate, has not, perhaps, in his life nearly as much pain 
as the average man of civil-zed society, and yet who would 
question that the average happiness of the latter is not greater? 
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Again, we must remember that it is not the particular sur- 
‘plus from the gratification of any one desire which is of 
prime importance, It is immaterial whether my surplus 
comes principally from clothes or from food. It is the total 
surplus which is important. 

‘There are three ways in which a society can increase its 
surplus, by which we always mean the difference between 
the sum of its pleasures and the sum of its pains: 

First, by increasing the intelligence and skill of its mem- 
bers, or their physical powers, so that they can more easily, 
that is, with less pain, produce the goods containing for them 
the absolute and positive utilities which they desire. „Sec- 
ondly, they can improve their methods of production, and by 
the introduction of machinery, the freer use of fertilizers, or 
tae greater division of labor, increase their total products. 
Thirdly, they can adapt themselves to their environment. By 
tais term ‘‘ adaption to environment,’’ I mean to include all 
sibjective changes in man himself which, irrespective of any 
changes in intelligence or method of production, increases 
the surplus of society. 

The object of the present paper is to examine and classify 
these subjective changes which tend to increase the surplus. 

First, let us look closely at what we mean by a man’s envi- 
ronment and his adaptation toit. Adaptation must always be 
arelative term. We speak of the beaver’s tail as being adapted 
to the building of dams, but had his tail been somewhat 
stronger and broader still, it might be an important improve- 
ment. He might be more adapted to his environment than 
he is; and it is beyond dispute that for dam building the 
hands of a man are better than the tail of a beaver. Thus 
it is that in speaking of a new desire, or a new good to s&t- 
isfy the ofd desire, as being adapted to man’s environment, 
we mean simply that it increases the surplus of society. ‘The 
extent of the increase is immaterial. Thus, of two goods or of 
two new desires, one may cause a greater increase in the surplus 
than the other, and be more adapted to man’s environment, 
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yet both are adapted. A society which added the one’ 
of these two hypothetical goods <o its consumption which the ` 
least increased its surplus, is still a progressive society and ' 
increasing in prosperity, for it is increasing its surplus, ' 
though it might be increasing it at a more rapid rate. Thus 
much for the use of the term adaption. 

The term ‘‘environment’’ is in these days popular, and. 
there is, therefore, all the greater need that we should be 
definite and exact in its use. Jis the sum of the conditions 
which effect a soctery. The conditions are partly material, 
that is, objective to the individuals who form the society.’ 
‘The soil, the climate, together with the railroads, machinery’ 

‘and improved harbors. These compose what we may cal! 
the physical environment. To these we may add man’s: 
mechanical skill, methods of production. The other class of. 
conditions are the mental, that is. the nature of the persons who 
compose society, their likes anc dislikes, their capacities for 
pleasure and pain, in things they already have—the pain of 
their production and the pleasure of their consumption. This 
nature makes up what we may call the mental environment. 

The classical economist, just as he looked at man as a 
static changeless being, who was moved by one or two desires 
only ; looked at man’s physical environment as fixed. And 
yet, if one truth is more obvious than another it is that—the 
physical environment of man ts not a fixed but a changing 
complement of conditions. With every new railroad that is 
built, with every improvement of marsh lands, there comes 
achange in man’s physical environment. He may live in 
the same place cf the earth’s surface as his ancestor, but his 
ancestor was confined to a limited area. There was little or 
no’ exchange of agricultural commodities between different 
parts of the world. Now the climate of India is almost as 
much a part of our environment as the climate of our own 
State. Thus, a desire which in one age may be possible-of 
gratification, but il-adapted to the environment, becomes in 
a later age a distinct economic advance. 
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Any change in the character or amount of the fixed capital 
and natural improvements, changes our physical environ- 
ment. Thus, a Panama Canal may be unwise in that it may 
cost a greater effort to produce than is compensated for by 
the increase in our productive power, which would result 
from its existence. But once it is built, once the energy 
necessary for its completion has been expended, and it becomes 
an important condition of our industrial environment and 
plays its part in answering the question: ‘‘ What goods are 
best suited to us?” 

What is trie of the Panama Canal is also true of any of that 
class of goods called productive goods which, like machinery, 
are used to aid in the production of other goods. ‘The fact of 
the existence of machinery suited and only suited for certain 
purposes, jusz as the fact that certain fields have been im- 
proved, the fact, in other words, that the character of the fixed 
capital of the country is what it is, changes what would be, if 
there was no fixed capital, the people’s physical environment. 

Again, in the last class of physical conditions man himself 
—one of the productive factors—is constantly changing. He 
works with more intelligence ; he works with better tools; 
he plants deeper, and, as a result, the increased pain from 
the labor of producing a new commodity would probably be 
less at a later than at an earlier period. ‘Therefore, an 
increase in intelligence, or an improved method of cultiva- 
tion, may render a desire suitable to our environment, which 
was once but ill adapted to it. We have used an illustration 
taken from agricultural production, yet an improvement in 
the methods of manufacture may also reduce the pain of 
production sufficiently to enable us to say that a new desire 
is beneficial, though before the improvement this would not 
have been the case. Thus, we can say that: 

Any invention, any change in the method of production, or 
any addition to what we may call the fixed capttal of the 
country, by which term we include machinery and all im- 
provements, changes the economic environment of a people. 
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So far we have spoken of sociezy’s environment as the 
sum of those physical conditions by which it is surrounded. 
And yet, as we have pointed out, the conditions by which 
we have to test the advantage o? a new desire, or of a 
particular good, not only includes the physical, but also the 
mental environment. As pert of the ‘‘mental environ- 
ment,” we have mentioned man’s capacity for pleasure from 

‘different goods. We can also -nclude the capacity for 
pleasure from the goods which sctisfy the new desire, the 
advisability of which may be under discussion ; as also the 
pain of producing the goods required to satisfy this new 
desire. How much pain is invclved in work is partly the 
result of man’s physical and mental nature; and partly the — 
result of the amount of work necessary for production, f.¢., | 
man’s physical’ environment. The main conditions, there- 
fore, of man’s mental environment are the conditions of the. 
consumption of society. 

Changes may take place in our capacity for obtaining | 
pleasure from a good, and this may very materially affect 

_ the question whether the good is adapted to our environ- 
ment. For instance, suppose a society already consumed | 
corn, and we want to test the question whether it would be 
advisable for it to produce and consume tobacco. ‘The ’ 
physical environment may be stch that to get a million 
units of pleasure out oz tobacco the society would have 
to give up one-half of their prceduction of corn, because 
half the corn lands would have t be used for tobacco, and ' 
there were no other lands suited for corn. Whether the sur- 
plus of a people in this condition would be increased by such ' 
a change would cepend on the sazplus of pleasure they now 
get out of the ccnsumption of the second half of the com 
product. ‘To-day that surplus might be nine hundred thou-. 
sand; ten years hence, one million one hundred thousand’ 
units of pleasure. Here would be a change in mental’ 
environment which would make <obacco undesirable. 
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Changes in the pleasure which we derive from goods are 
constantly taking place. We can observe it from year to 
year, almost from day to day, in ourselves. We do not 
enjoy exactly what our ancestors enjoyed, and our own tastes 
are constantly undergoing a more or less rapid modification. 
New desires unsuited to the environment of childhood are 
adapted to the man, and in the same way ‘‘ goods”? which 
are suited to the present stage of civilization, and mark 
man’s progress in an expanding development, are in an earlier 
age signs of decay. To take an extreme instance of this. 
The love of things which add to the luxuries of life created 
in the mind of primitive races is an evil, for luxury without 
refinement gives but little pleasure, and creates habits of 
indolence. But among the more highly civilized people a 
desire to add to the refinements of life may indicate progress. 

Just as the pleasure which we obtain from goods to which 
we have been long accustomed changes from time to time, 
so also does the amount of pleasure change which a new 
good will give. A library may be of little use to the popu- 
lation of Calcutta, but it is capable of conferring on the 
individuals of an American city a great amount of pleasure. 

Again, whether a good is suited to the environment of a 
people will often depend on the order in which it is intro- 
duced into the consumption. ‘To illustrate what I mean: 
Some goods only give us pleasure when they are considered 
or used in connection with other goods. ‘Thus, sugar is a 
good which is seldom, except in the form of candy, con- 
sumed by itself, and yet there are a great many goods, such 
as tea and coffee, towhich sugar is almost a necessary accom- 
paniment. Beer, to a people who eat strong foods, not only 
adds directly greatly to their happiness, but indirectly adds 
to the pleasure society derives from the rest of its diet. 
Beer, however, taken by a sugar-loving people, who usually 
detest sour foods of all kinds, adds but little directly to the 
pleasure of life, while it may interfere with other more 
pleasurable consumption. ‘Take the middle and lower class 
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Germans, for instance ; increase their supply of sugar, and 
you will add little to their heppiness, as there are compara- 
tively few ways in which they can use sugar. But increase 
first the supply of sweet breec, and there will follow a taste 
for many kinds of focd requiring sugar for their most advan- 
tageous consumption. From the foregoing illustrations it 
will be seen that we can assert, as general law, that: 

A change in the pleasures wrich are derived from any good, 
as well as a change in the corditions of production, changes 
the environment of society, . ; 

These facts, concerning wha: is meant by environment and 
society’s adaption to it, are suficient to show that the study 
of the adaption of society to its environment is necessarily a 
dual study ; not a study of the subjective nature of man 
alone, or of physical laws ard conditions alone, but of a 
changing man in changing sucrocndings, both changing ac- 
cording to definite and immutatle laws. We often hear 
that as a man increases in civilization he rises superior to 
nature. ‘This assumption, hewever, only half reveals the 
truth. Man can never rise superior to nature in the sense of 
becoming indifferent to her laws. The more he knows of her 
laws, however, the better serzanz he can force her to be. 
But he must always accept the laws of the physical worlds as 
he finds them. A mistaken procuction, forcing nature to 
produce from the soil what it -s ill adapted to produce, is a 
waste of energy on the part of man, no matter what stage 
of civilization he is in. ‘The difference between the primi- 
tive man and the man of the present day lies here. The 
more skilled man becomes as a producer, the greater the 
number and variety of goods which we can imagine him 
adding to his consumption withou= causing the pain of pro- 
duction of any good to exceed the pleasure of its consump- 
tion. But because a nation cf sxilled producers can and 
does produce a great many goods, and we say their wealth 
is great, that is no prcof that they are adapting themselves 
to their environmert, or, in ozher words, that if they pro- 
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duced other goods with the expenditure of the same energy, 
they would not greatly increase their surplus. The increase 
in the surplus is not more important at one stage of economic 
development than at another. There is no limit to the 
increase, nor any point at which we can say no more sub- 
jective changes can take place in man by which he will 
increase this surplus. 

Let us now turn our attention to the classification of the 
subjective changes in man which, granted a given environ- 
ment, will increase the surplus of society. For though the 
environment of any society is constantly changing, the ways 
in which man can bring himself into closer adjustment with 
his environment, can only be determined by assuming for the 
time a certain fixed environment. 

We have pointed out that utilities are either absolute or 
positive, and that the consumption of goods possessing abso- 
lute utilities, while it may involve pleasure, may also involve 
pain. It is important, therefore, that the things which man 
has to have to avoid pain, his absolute utilities, such as food 
and shelter and clothing, should at the same time afford him 
positive pleasure. Suppose a man or a society—Robinson 
Crusoe, if you will, he is the economist’s classic illustration— 
should need for health a definite quantity of food. For con- 
venience of illustration, we will speak in numbers, and call 
the quantity needed four units daily. Suppose product 4, 
which we may call onions, is the only thing Robinson Crusoe 
produces. The consumption of the first unit we will sup- 
pose gives neither pleasure nor pain. ‘The same with the 
second. After the consumption of the second unit, Crusoe 
begins to tire of a diet of onions, though he has to eat more 
to sustain life. He may not get an actual pain from the con- 
sumption of the third and fourth units, but the indirect 
effects, such as indigestion from the large quantity of onions 
consumed, may cause a pain which we will call, in comparison 
with the other numbers used in this illustration, three ; one 
of which we can ascribe to the third unit of onions and the 
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other two to the fourth. Three units of pain, therefore,, 
come, though indirectly, from the consumption of this abso-- 


lute utility. The onions thus consumied have to be produced. 


The soil of the island suitable for growing onions we may- 
suppose to be divided into four parts, viz.: a, b, cand d. As.. 


shown in the illustration, each soil is of a different fertility 


for onions, and on lands e and f onions cannot be grown. 


except with great difficulty. 


DIAGRAM I.—Crusoe's Island. 





The pain of production of one unit of onions on a equals 
one unit of pain; cn å, two units; on c, three units; on d, 
four units. ‘Total, ten. 

I. A unit of onions is one-fourth the amount necessary to 
sustain life when our diet is confined to onions. 

' IX. One unit of onions only can be produced on each soil. 
The illustration gives the pain involved in the work of pro- 
duction on each of the four soils, a, 4, c and d—the total pain 
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being ten. ‘This added to the pain of consumption makes a 
total pain in satisfying hunger of thirteen units. Now obvi- 
cusly one subjective change which will increase the surplus, 
is to lessen the disagreeableness of consuming onions, and 
even to derive pleasure therefrom. 

The first class of subjective changes, therefore, which will 
tring us nearer to our environment and increase our surplus, 
is to make the goods we consume more enjoyable. 

This can be done in one of two ways: First, directly. 
Robinson Crusoe in the illustration given can experience a 
change in his appreciation for onions. But such a change 
seldom happens to the ordinary individual. After the first 
few times we use a good, or eat a particular kind of food, 
oar fondness or dislike in the future for it is not apt to 
greatly increase or diminish. Still in the case of one whose 
physical condition has been below par, as for instance, a 
dyspeptic, a return to health is often the sole cause of a 
great increase in pleasure from the goods consumed. ‘The 
second, and by far the most important, method by which we 
cen make the consumption of the goods which contain abso- 
lute utilities, more pleasurable to us, is to make them a 
necessary part of a complement of goods from which as a 
whole we gain pleasure. By a complement of goods I mean 
those which unite to form one pleasure or series of pleasures. 
For instance, salt and meat are acomplement. United in 
certain proportions, they give us a single pleasure. ‘Taken 
separately, they would not give us as much pleasure, or might 
even giveus pain. The salt might be actually disagreeable. 
In our illustration, Robinson Crusoe might, therefore, turn 
the natural distaste of the third and fourth units of subsist- 
ence which he obtained from the onions into actual pleasure 
could he eat them with vinegar and salt. 

We have taken a simple illustration of this increase of the 
surplus from combining our consumption in complements, as 
the onions and the salt and the vinegar. It is a grouping 
based on the fact that the sensation of taste which arises on 
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the combination of these elements is pleasant to us, just as 
certain combinations of sound are pleasant to the ear, or of 
colors to the eye. This grouping of ‘‘ goods” into a com- , 
plement, which depends on a single sensation, we may call 

physical grouping. Besides this there is another way in 
which we can combine goods to increase our pleasure. 
Take, for instance, a man at a dinner table. He combines 
sauce with meat and different kinds of ‘vegetables. By 
selecting for simultaneous consumption those ‘goods which 
“ harmonize’’ with each other, the total pleasure from taste 
is increased. ‘These are illustrations of what we may call 
physical grouping. But man is capable of enjoying other 
things while he eats, besides the pleasures of the palate. 
A warm room, a clean table cloth, good waiting, all add to 
our pleasure. What proportion of the pleasure of the din- 
ner table comes from the glass, china, and other accessories, 
or, best of all, good company, and how much from what we 
eat, itis impossible to say. Our pleasure is, in a sense, one. 
These various goods are the sources of the various elements 
of that pleasure. We group these goods together in our 
minds, for when they are present in certain combinations, 
we have a pleasure which is more or less in excess of that 
which we would experience did we consume each good sep- 
arately. It is a grouping depending upon the fact that it is 
possible to experience a pleasure which comes from different 
senses excited simultaneously. For convenience, we may 
call it ‘complex grouping.” The third class of grouping 
is yet wider and depends upon the law of association. We 
look at the house we call home, It may be beautiful. Its 
combination of form and color may be arranged in such a way 
as to create physical harmony. Inside, the table may be set 
with glasses and flowers and a white cloth, and the tasteful 
combinations of all may appeal to us. But what makes this 
house so much pleasanter to us than thousands of others of 
which the same may be said? It is not the thousand and one 
recollections which this particular pile of bricks and mortar 
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brings up in our minds. The meal at the restaurant will 
give us the right physical groups of goods which appeal to 
the palate. It may give us the right goods to appeal to that 
. complex pleasure which we call a good dinner, but the meal 
at home is more enjoyable; and why? because we have 
grouped around the pleasure of the table all the associations 
of home. 

To repeat, there are three classes of groups of goods: 
First, Physical groups; second, Complex groups; third, 
Groups based on the law of Association. Many physical 
groups may form a complex group; many complex groups, 
a group depending on association, thus : 


i Meat, 
Physical Group. f Sanca 
Salt. 


Complex 
Group, 
Red cir 8, Go 
: White Cut Glasses, | Dinner. 
Physical Group.) Table Cloth, Aasociated 
Flowers. Group, 
P with o Sel 
r Complex orming home. 
F y 
2 EN Group, 


i After 
Sheer Rooms, Í Dinner 


Chat. 


As a single good like meat enters into first one and then 
another larger group and becomes part of one and then another 
complement of goods, its consumption becomes more and more 
pleasurable to us, and we appreciate the fact that we should 
lose much pleasure were we deprived of it. And so with our 
Robinson Crusoe, his island, and his onions. ‘The disgust 
for the taste of the latter which he might feel if he took them 
alone, may, as we have pointed out, largely pass off if he 
combines them with vinegar and salt. It would make a 
great difference to him also whether he eats his onions 
out in the air or in a warm comfortable house. And if he 
were a member of the Swiss Family Robinson and had his 
family with him on the island, and made his simple meal the 
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time when his family came together, and rested from the 
labors of the day, he would box upon onions as a source of 
pleasure because essociated witk all that was best in his life. 

Economists are just beginning to realize the importance of 
the proper grouping of goods ‘This is one of the secrets of 
the closer and better adaption of man to his environment. 
A clear understanding of the different kinds of grouping is 
necessary to the formation of en} proper theory of prosperity. 
The difference between the c.viization of two men, or two 
races, is often shown more by their grouping of goods than 
by the number and variety of their tastes. We have taken 


our illustration mostly from the table; but what is true of > 


food is also true of clothing. AJ of us recognize and laugh 
at the foibles of the dude; just as we turn away in disgust 
at one whose life is centred ia ais stomach. And yet, do 
not we all, at the same time, -ecognize that the man who is 
careful about his dress, just es one who likes nice things to 
eat, is getting out of life more innocent enjoyment than one 
who is slovenly in his attire and cares not where he has his 
meals? 

We have classed the increase of happiness arising from 
making a good, containing absoltte utility, a necessary part 
of a group from which, as a whole, we obtain pleasure, as 
the first method by which a soccety can adapt itself to its 
environment, viz: ‘‘ Make the -hings consumed more enjoy- 
able.” In strictness, it is to make the goods we enjoy more 
enjoyable by the introduction of other goods into our con- 
sumption which harmonize with tem. 

The second method of adapting ourselves to our environ- 
ment is to substitute for the products we now consume, others 
which, serving the same absolute utility, can be produced with 
less effort. 

Suppose, in the illustration, Crusoe substituted for a diet 
of onions a mixed diet of onions and potatoes ; and that the 
first unit of substance of potatoes cost to produce the pain of 
one unit; the second, two units; the third, three units; and 
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the fourth, four units. The four units of onions cost Crusoe 
one, two, three and four units respectively. Only four units 
of substance are required. 

At first glance, it would seem, as if, in calculating the 
amount, the pain of labor would be reduced by the introduc- 
tion of the mixed diet, we should have a right to suppose 
that Crusoe would grow two units of onions on the best onion 
lands, and two units of potatoes on the potato lands, at a total 
pain or cost equal to six, thereby decreasing the pain of pro- 
duction by four units. That this is not necessarily the case, 
however, can be readily shown. Land a in our previous 
illustration, which is the best land for onions on Crusoe’s 
island, may also be the best land for potatoes. The second 
best land for onions, land 5, may be second best land 
for potatoes. If onions are grown on this land, potatoes can- 
not be raised on it. In that case the introduction of the 
mixed diet would not reduce the pain of labor. 

In the second diagram we have represented still another 
supposition in regard to the physical condition of Crusoe’s 
island for the growing of onious and potatoes. 


Dracram II. 














Soils a, 6, c, d, e, and f each grow one unit of subsistence 
of potatoes or onions after the expenditure of an amount of 
energy invoking a pain to Robinson Crusoe represented by 
the Arabic numbers. a, is the best land for onions and 
the fourth for potatoes; 4, the second for onions, besides 
being the best land for potatoes; while c, the third onion 
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land, is also the second land for potatoes; d is not well 
fitted for potatoes, being the fifa best land, and at the same 
time it is the forrth best land Or onions; e, while a moder- 
ately good potato land, produces onions with difficulty ; 
while the remaining portion of the island, f, is not suited 
for either potatoes or onions. 

As a result of the interfereace on lands, 4, and c, if 
the mixed diet consisted in twc units of potatoes and two 
of onions; the fain of producticn, or cost, instead of being 
six units would be eight for the two units of onions being 
grown on lands 2 and ¢, the second unit of potatoes would 
have to be grown on z atacostof three. This calculation 
would be expressed thus: onions (ac) + potatoes (ġe) = 8. 

Thongh Robinson Crusoe im adopting the mixed diet 
would be taking a step in the d-rection of adaption ’to envi- 
ronment, it would be only one step so long as he took equal 
quantities of onions and potatoes. It is evident that if he 
not only consumed a mixed Ciet of onions and corn, but also 
took one unit of onions and tire units of potatoes, he might 
still further reduce the cost of producing the necessary food. 
Thus, one unit of onions grown on land a would cost one, 
while three units of potatoes on ‘ands 4, c, and e would cost 
six, or a total of seven units o? pain in production instead 
of eight. Thus in satisfying our absolute utilities we should 
demand those commodities wkich possess the absolute utilities 
in the proportion which nature gives them to us, with the 
least expenditure of labor on our part. 

The fact, however, that less pain is involved in producing 
commodities, onions and potatoes, in the proportion of one 
to three, than in producing four units of onions, though it 
seems to show tha: there is a tendency for Crusoe to adapt 
himself to his ecvironment, the proof is not conclusive. 
The surplus depends not only om the reduction of the pains 
of life but on the sum of pleasure ‘Thus, we have supposed 
he experienced neither pleasure ror pain in his consumption 
of the first two units of oriors; but that afterward in 
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consuming the third and fourth units the indirect pains of the 
consequent indigestion amounted to three units. By only 
consuming one unit of onions he escaped these three units 
of pain. ‘The pain of production is decreased by three units 
in growing potatoes, and, unless the potatoes are disagreeable 
to him, or there are indirect bad effects, he increases his sur- 
plus by six units. It may be, however, that the potatoes 
ate slightly poisonous, and that the pains of sickness and 
general debility which result from consuming these units we 
can represent by the numbers 14, 15, and 20. Under these 
circumstances Crusoe, in spite of the comparative ease of 
gtowing potatoes, should confine himself to his onions. The 
mixed diet would not be suited to his peculiar environment. 
We have used an extreme illustration. Yet there is not 
a priori reason why it should not be paralleled in actual life. 
Each article we consume has for us its peculiar scale of posi- 
tive pleasure or pain in consuming its different units. ‘This 
scale is part of our environment, and must be considered 
before we can determine the effect of a new good on the 
surplus. 

It is true, as we have heretofore pointed out, that the 
“environment” represented by the relative pleasure society 
obtains from certain goods is constantly changing. Often a 
good which apparently is ill suited to our present condition, 
rapidly becomes suited to our environment because of our 
increased appreciation for it. Thus, often we find persons 
substituting one article for another because the substituted 
article is cheaper, z.¢., the pain of production is less, and 
not because they obtain a greater pleasure from its consump- 
tion. It is often doubtful whether, by such a change, their 
surplus is increased. But soon there comes a subjective 
change. They begin to esteem the substituted good, espec- 
jally if it is better adapted to the purposes to which it 
is put, and ultimately a greater positive pleasure is obtained 
from the cheaper good than used to be obtained from the 
good for which it was substituted. Thus, wool and cotton 
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have taken the place of linen in many ways during the last 
fifty years, and now for many uses in which linen was form- 
erly employed, as, for instamce, men’s summer trousers, 
cotton or wool gives far greater satisfaction. But at first the 
substitution was made, not because the use of wool or cotton 
was more pleasurable, but because they were cheaper. 

The second illustration whch we have given would lead 
us to the conclusior that, waile subjective changes which 
lead us to satisfy the same absolute need by commodities 
which give us more pleasure, or to satisfy them with com- 
modities whose production is less of an effort, both look as 
if they were in zhe direction cf a better adaption to environ- 
ment, and are among the important ways in which a better 
adaption can be brought abcut, we can never know abso- 
lutely whether either is a better adaptation until we know the 
other element which goes to make the surplus. In the first 
case the effect on the pain of production, in the second case 
the effect on the pleasure which we derive from consumption. 
It is like a pair of scales. Each article produced is con- 
sumed. From the one process we get pain and from the 
other pleasure, and when we change our consumption we 
must also change our prodaction, or vice versa. 'Such 
changes always effect for becter or worse both ends of the 
scale. 

Another example which mey be classed under this second 
method of adapting ourselves to our environment by substi- 
tuting for the products we now consume others which serve 
the same absolute utility and can be produced with less effort, 
is, in our consumption, to recognize the agricultural law— 
that if one grows the same product on a soil year after year, 
the vital elements of the lanc are exhausted, and the pro- 
duction of that product becomes gradually more difficult. 
Thus, varying our supposition, we may suppose that the 
island of Cruso2 grew both cnions and potatoes; and each 
soil, a, 6, c and d, was equally productive of both. At first 
it might seem immaterial whether Crusoe consumed two 
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units of each or four units of potatoes. The cost is the 
same in both cases, and as long as no more than two units 
of onions are consumed, there is no indirect pain in con- 
sumption. And yet we can readily suppose that the mixed 
diet would in the end be productive of the greatest surplus. 
It would enable a rotation of crops to take place. One year 
land æ or 6 or e could grow onions, and the next potatoes, 
and there would be less tendency for the effort necessary for 
production to increase. 

The third way in which a society can increase its surplus 
is to create new capacities for pleasure. 

So far we have confined ourselves to subjective changes in 
man effecting his consumption of articles, all of which satisfy 
the same absolute want. But while the absolute wants of 
man are few, his latent capacity for pleasure is capable of 
indefinite expansion. As we have pointed out, man’s pro- 
gress is largely the addition of new desires. Our attitude 
toward a new desire, therefore, should be one of encourage- 
ment. New desires are, in general, indicators of progress. 
They point to a subjective change in man which usually 
brings with it an increase in happiness. The difference 
between the civilized man and the savage, besides the former’s 
greater command over nature, is mainly a difference in the 
number, character and relative prominence of his respective 
desires. 

But new desires can only be considered as adding to the 
prosperity of individuals, or of nations, when the gratifica- 
tion gives more pleasure than the pain of producing the 
goods which satisfy the new desire. A desire whose gratifi- 
cation was practically impossible could only be a source of 
pain. New capacities for pleasure are not necessarily desir- 
able. The disadvantage most often impresses us from its 
moral side. ‘Thus, the drinking of strong liquor is apt to 
result in a moral evil. No one would argue, for instance, 
that when the American Iudian was given a taste for liquor 
he made a step forward in progress. But, as from the moral 
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side, the acquisition of new des-res is not always good, from 
a strictly economic standpoint there may be new desires, to 
which no moralis: would make any objection, which, at the 
same time, the econamist showd condemn. The economic 
standpoint of progress is the imcrease or decrease of the sur- 
plus of human pleasure or happiness. And, therefore, the 
advisability of a new desire is z> be tested by the criterion : 
does it increase this surplus? A desire unsatisfied, and which 
never will be satisfied, can only be a source of pain. When 
we speak, therefore, of a new capacity for pleasure as being 
desirable, we mean only those which there is a probable 
chance that increased effort, ct greater saving in another 
direction, will satisfy. We mast also limit desirable new 
capacities for enjoyment to those which can be satisfied with 
less pain than the resulting pleasure of consumption. For 
instance, if the new capacity for pleasure was the capacity to 
enjoy commodity x, and that commodity gave us in con- 
sumption six units of pleasure, and the pain of acquiring the 
commodity equaled seven units we would never produce it. 
‘Thus, the-desire woul always >e unsatisfied ; causing pain, 
if causing any sensation at all But when a new capacity 
for pleasure can be setisfiec, ard as a result a surplus from 
the production and consumption of the goods which minister 
to the new capacity is obteined, is not then the economic 
requirement satisfied? Not yet, we must know something 
more. It is the increase or decrease of the zotal surplus, not 
the particular surplus from the production and consumption 
of a particular commodity whith satisfies a single capacity 
for pleasure, which is the ulimate criterion of economic 
prosperity. This alone tells us whether the new desire is 
adapted to the environment of society. 

It seems, at first glance, a pe-adox to say that a capacity 
for pleasure, which we may satisfy with less pain than the 
pleasure we derive therefrom, thay decrease our surplus, and 
yet that such is sometimes the se, can be easily shown. 
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To return to the illustration of Robinson Crusoe and his 
island. We found that under the supposed physical condi- 
tions of the island, and supposed taste of Crusoe for onions 
and potatoes, if there were no indirect effects from potatoes, 
he ‘‘ best adapted himself to his environment ” when he used 
land @ to grow onions, and lands 4, c and e to grow potatoes. 
In this way he grew the four units of subsistence necessary 
to sustain healthy life, and the goods which contained this 
absolute utility ‘‘cost’’ to produce seven units of pain ; one 
unit of pain to grow the unit of subsistence of onions on 
land a, and one, two, and three units respectively to grow 
the first, second and third units of potatoes on lands 4, c and 
¢. Suppose now that Crusoe acquired a fondness for a certain 
wild grape which grew on a part of the island. Its juice 
makes to him a pleasant drink, though its absolute utility 
was no higher than water. Ina short time the supply of 
these wild grapes is exhausted, and if he desires to continue 
the gratification of this new desire, it is necessary that he 
should take time and labor in their cultivation. The question 
is, is it advisable to satisfy this new desire, or refraining from 
cultivating grapes and consuming grape juice to slowly elimi- 
nate the remembrance of their taste and his desire for them ? 
In the first place, to answer this question, we are forced to as- 
sume a definite amount of pleasure in comparison with the pain 
of producing potatoes, onions and grapes, which grape juice 
is capable of giving him. Suppose we say that the first unit, 
which we will suppose represents one glass at each meal, gives 
him three units of pleasure ; and the second unit, which is 
represented by a second glass at each meal, gives him two 
units of pleasure. We will suppose also that the cost of 
growing each unit is one. The surplus then for two units 
of grape juice is three. Yet we caunot say that this new 
desire is necessarily beneficial. Suppose the grapes were 
grown on lands a and 4, then Crusoe would have to rearrange 
the planting of his island. He could no longer grow onions 
on land a and potatoes on land 6. The best arrangement he 
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could make would be to produce three units of sustenance 
of potatoes on lends c, ¢ and 7, at a cost or pain of eleven, 
and one unit of onions on lead d at a cost of four. As-a 
result, therefore, of satisfying his new desire for grapes, he 
has increased the cost of growing the four units of sustenance 
from seven to fifteen. The surplus from grapes was three, 
making a net loss or decrease :1 his surplus of ive. Below, 
in Diagram III, we append dztailed statements of the facts 
and conditions we have suppos2d. 


DIAGRAM III.—Fleasure of Consumption. 














| Onions. Corn. * |'Grape Juice. 
First Unit . 2... 1. ee eee | o.* o 3 
ar A oe a a ee 9 i o. O. 2 
Third E au a ee So a -I, O. O, 
Fourth o y p goear EN ka ~2. o 0. 


* Numerals represent pleasure in consumption and the minus sign 
indicates the pain due to the indirec: effects of indigestion. 


Pain of Froduction. 





A. B c I. n m 
Onions, Potatses, Grape Juice 

Land a..... r.* 4 I, Imp.t Imp. 
ae: eerie ee 2, I I. Imp. Imp, 
oO Ge ys 3. 2 Imp. Imp. Imp. 
ES dta Se ih 4. 5 Imp. Imp. I 
He 9. 3 Imp. I. Imp. 
Bee Ee iti 8 1a, 6 Imp. L I 





* Numerals represent cost or paia ot producing one unit of goods. 
t “Imp.” means impossible to bz produced, 


If, as we have just supposed. grapes could only be grown 
on lands a and 4 as shown in the illustration in Column 
I, then, as we have pointed Sut, a desire for grape juice 
would be ill suited to the environment. 

On the other hand, if grapes. as is shown in the illustration 
in Column II, could be grown on lands e and f then 
the new desire would increase Robinson Crusoe’s surplus. 
He could grow onions on lands a and d at a cost of one 
and four respectively ; while two units of potatoes could be 
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grown on a and 6 respectively at a cost of three units. 
As a result of the new desire, the cost.of growing the 
necessary food is increased from seven to eight, but as 
the pleasure from grape juice is three units more than the 
pain of production, there is a net gain in the surplus of two 
and the new desire can be truthfully said: to be adapted to 
the environment. 

Column III represents conditions where the new desire is 
satisfied by the utilization of lands not formerly cultivated. 
The whole surplus which comes from the new desire is added 
to the total surplus of life. Such a desire can truly be said 
to be especially adapted to the environment. 

We are inclined to believe that the second illustration, 
where the pleasure has been increased, as the result of the 
new desire, but not increased as much as might have been 
expected, is the common result of new desires or new com- 
modities. Each new product which we demand from the 
soil is grown on some of the land formerly utilized for other 
products. ‘The product thus displaced, if no change takes 
place in our methods or our intelligence, we afterward grow 
on land which is less adapted to it. We can best see the 
present effect of each of our desires, by trying to realize the 
reorganization of agriculture which would take place did the 
demand for one article suddenly cease. Suppose we no longer 
grow wheat in this country. Our net surplus would be 
greatly decreased, but, in all likelihood, it would not be 
decreased by the surplus which we now get from raising 
and consuming wheat, because we would then be able to 
grow other commodities on the present wheat lands in larger 
quantities than on some of the lands on which we now raise 
those commodities. 

We have, undoubtedly, many desires which would fall 
into the category of the first case given, and which to lose 
would increase the total surplus of our pleasures. But these 
are mostly desires which are gratified by agricultural com- 
modities, already largely consumed in another form. As, 
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for instance, whiskey, which, though there is a large sur- 
plus in its production and ccrsumption, being made from 
corn and other cereals, largely increases the average effort 
which is necessary to produce these goods, thereby greatly 
adding to the pain of producing bread and many other 
things. Thus the economist, fom his economic standpoint, , 
condemns the consumption of liquor, as much as the moralist 
from his standpoint, or the physician from his. On the 
other hand, while the moralist end physician might condemn 
the drinking of wines made from grapes, the economist, if 
he confined himself to the present increase of the surplus, 
could have nothing but praise for a desire which, like the 
taste for wine, is satisfied by the utilization of hillsides which 
are unfit for any other product except grapes, and therefore 
” forms one of the best illustrations of the third example given, 
where all the increase of surplus which came from the new 
desire was equal to the surplus which came directly from its , 
production and consumption of the new good. 

‘The agricultural production of the world is only the pro- 
duction of the farm on a large scale. Each farmer looks at 
his lands ; he knows what it can produce; what acres are 
suited for one crop; what for enother; and he knows what 
he and his custemers like to eat or use. With each new 
product he is asked to grow he will make a readjustment of 
his fields, many being planted with some new crop. Per- 
haps his own and his customer’s surplus will be increased. 
If so, he and his customers will have adapted themselves to 
their environment. 

We can say of some goods that they are adapted to par- 
ticular environments, while of others we can say, in general 
terms, that they are not so adapted, and that their consump- 
tion hinders the progress of society. But there are, as a 
matter of fact, few goods of which the first statement can be 
made without qualification, and few of which the last can be 
sweepingly asserted. An incefinite quantity of a good is 
never suited to any environment. Corn, wheat, potatoes, 
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and an indefinite number of products may be said to be 
suited to the present environment of the people of the United 
States. Yet, if we demanded an inordinate amount of any 
one, no one would say that the demand fo that extent would 
be a demand suited to our environment. There is a point in 
each product where, if we still further increased the demand, 
we would decrease our surplus, though its increase to that 
point might increase the surplus. This is the true point of 
diminishing returns, though it may be, and we believe 
usually is, reached long before the average return for a unit 
of labor expended begins to fall. On the other hand, while 
the soil of any country is never so well qualified to grow a 
particular product that we can say a practically unlimited 
demand is suited to the environment, so also few products 
are so ill suited that we can say a small amount grown in 
the proper places would not increase the surplus. 

We have thus in a cursory manner gone over the three 
ways in which society can adapt itself to its environment. 
We have found that man can teach himself to like better the 
things he has to consume to obtain the necessary absolute 
utilities of life, and that the true secret of doing this is to 
make the good containing the absolute utility part of a group 
of goods from whose consumption as a whole he obtains 
pleasure. In this way man recognizes the laws of associa- 
tion and other laws of his own physical nature in the pleasure 
he derives from harmonious sensations, and the fact that it is 
possible for him to obtain a pleasure from the proper com- 
bination of many goods where the presence of one of the 
goods alone would give pain. In short: society adapts itself 
to tts environment by recognizing the laws of man’s nature in 
respect to its capacity for happiness. 

Secondly, society can change its consumption so as to 
obtain the absolute utilities of life from other goods which 
nature gives in greater abundance that those at present con- 
sumed, or by varying its consumption, can prevent the ex- 
haustion of the soil and likewise reduce the cost or pain of 
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production. ‘This is society adapieng itself to its environment ` 
by recognizing the physical laws and condition of the world 
of nature which ts outside of mai. 

Thirdly, society can acquire new desires, which, being 
suited to the subjective nature of man, and to the physical 
environment of society, increases the surplus. ‘This is a 
combination of the other two. It is society adapting itself 
to its environment by the recognition of the laws both of objec- 
five nature and the subjective nature of the individual, A 
new desire which is not only suited to man’s nature, but also 
to the physical world, about him, is the supreme effort of the 
race to reach a higher plane of civilization—to put man in 
complete harmony with his environment. ‘The survival of 
the fittest is the survival of those classes in society who most 
rapidly and easily make the necessary subjective changes in 
their desires to adjust themselves to their external and inter- 
nal conditions. 

We started out with the assertion that the science of political 
economy was primarily the science of prosperity—of the 
increase of the surplus of society, and not the science of 
exchange or of value. or of distribution. The economist’s. 
work is to point out the laws which effect the prosperity of a 
people. ‘The survival of those classes who adjust themselves. 
to their environment is the survival of those who increase 
prosperity. What we have done in this paper is simply to 
indicate what economists must do. We have tried to classify 
all the possible ways in which a society can be supposed to 
adapt itself to its environment. We must leave to others, or 
at least to another time and placz, a study of the forces which 
cause those who tend to adapt tietrselves to their environ- 
ment, or what we may call the dynamic elements in society, 
to survive and thus displace the static elements who cling to- 
forms of consumption out of harmony with their surround- 
ings. 

WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS. 

Haverford College. 
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I. 

For upwards of a decade, America, in the amplitude of 
her expanding wealth, has presented to the world of finance 
aud administration the unique and almost isolated spectacle 
of a nation with revenues so redundant as almost to defy 
exhaustion or expenditure; of successive administrations 
whose efforts were employed, not in devising means by 
which taxes could be collected with the least possible friction 
and inequality, but rather in the spending of almost unwel- 
come revenues in order that their collection might be con- 
tinued ; of a party in power to whom the taxing machinery 
was an engine to be employed primarily for the support of an 
industrial policy, rather than for satisfying the legitimate 
demands of the State, and by whom protection was a fetish 
to be worshiped even to the exclusion of exact justice or 
scientific principles in taxation. 

With the advent of the current fiscal year, however, the 
fruition of this prodigal policy became manifest in a proxi- 
mate deficiency in the treasury. Not only had the appro- 
priations of the two preceding Congresses imposed upon the 
government expenditure most extravagant, but an unfore- 
seen commercial depression further embarrassed the admin- 
istration by causing a marked reduction in the estimated 
receipts, traceable to the diminished consumption of taxable 
commodities. For upwards of a month the treasury has 
been confronted with a deficiency. Expenditures have not 
been diminished; in fact, for the quarter ending September 
30, they exceeded those for the corresponding period of 1892 
by three million dollars, while the customs and internal 
revenue receipts for the same months show a falling off of up- 
wards of twenty million dollars, the difference amounting not 
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infrequently to as much as two millions a week. Assuming 
“the present diminution to coxvinue throughout the year, the 
-revenues for the fiscal year 1394 will be smaller by over 
seventy-five millions than those of 1893, and, as compared 
with the treasury estimates made in 1892 for the same 
period, the loss will be considerably over one hundred 
millions. - 
Although this deficiency may be viewed as but temporary 
and traceable to the existing suspension of trade and general 
stagnation of induscry, whic. a revival of business may be 
depended upon to rectify, stil it is advisable to take precau- 
tion for a cortingency, especialy in view of the hostility on 
the part of Congress to every proposal looking to even a 
temporary loan. Moreover -t is impossible to calculate with 
any degree of exactitude cn the duration of the present 
depression and its effect upoa the revenues, for our experi- 
ence during the period subseyuent to the crisis of 1873 shows 
that a depression may make its influence manifest in the 
revenues for years after the s-cingency itself has passed away. 
Moreover, the party but r2cently called into power avow- 
edly contemplates a comp ete reorganization of existing 
fiscal arrangements by such a modification of the customs 
revenue as, in the words of Adam Smith, will ‘occasion 
the least possible loss of money and enjoyment to the con- 
tributors, and the least possible impediment to the progress 
of national industry and wecith.’’ Just how the fulfillment 
of these pledges will affect the revenues it is impossible 
to estimate. It may, in fac:, operate to increase receipts, 
for our experience immediate-y subsequent to the war shows 
that an increase of rates is act always the best means of 
increasing the revenues of the State, but that on the con- 
trary this result is frequently attained even more surely 
by a reduction of the taxes, aspecially those which bear upon 
consumption. By diminishirg the charges which enter into 
cost is oten to give to’carcsamption a new and vigorous 
impulse. 
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English experience displays this apparent paradox even 
more strikingly than does our own. In 1842, when Robert 
Peel, by one of those transcendent strokes of genius which 
characterized his public life, undertook the reform of the 
revenue system, the budget had shown for several years a 
deficit. From 1837 to 1842 the expenditures exceeded the 
receipts by nearly forty million dollars. The trouble had 
become chronic and the remedy applied had been to advance 
the rates, with the uniform result that the revenues dimin- 
ished rather than increased. Subsequent to the reforms of 
Peel, however, which were looked upon as chimerical in the 
extreme, and after the immediate reaction of the first few 
years, the revenues began to rebound, and from that time 
down to the later modifications in the revenues, manifested 
a steady and continuous increase. 

‘The same results may possibly follow the reforms contem- 
plated by the Democratic party, but for some years, at least 
umil the country accommodates itself to the changes in the 
rates, a deficit is to be expected. ‘This deficiency will ap- 
proximate one hundred millions, possibly more, and will 
render necessary recourse to supplementary sources of 
revenue. The only alternative therefore is a return in part 
to the extraordinary system of internal taxation which 
obtained during and immediately subsequent to the Civil 
Wer. And such being the case, the question to be solved is— 
Does the best fiscal policy advise the opening up of new 
sources, such as the income, license, corporation, stamp or 
general excise taxes, or shall the revenues be increased by 
advancing rates upon existing taxable subjects? Our own 
experience proves and financial theory supports the princi- 
ple, that, other things being equal, the best financial policy 
is that which interferes as little as possible with the greatest 
liberty of industry and the largest possible freedom on the 
part of the individual. Under peace conditions the general 
excise tax, such as existed during the war would not be 
endured, inasmuch as it contravened almost every principle 
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of taxation; the stamp tax is objectionable for like reasons, 
while the license taxes now occupy prominent positions in 
nearly all the State systems. A return to the taxation of 
corporations, especially thcse of an inter-State character, 
which as a rule are inacequetely taxed by our States, 
owing to cons-itutional and judicial restrictions, has much to 
commend it, but the practical difficulties in the way of the 
passage of such a tax render it improbable that it will be 
seriously considered. Several proposals have been made 
recently looking to the rehabilitation of the income tax, and 
such a measure weuld have strong support in the Western 
States. This tax has much to defend it, and theoretically 
it appears to be the most equitable of taxes. The burdens 
which it imposes are palpeble and likely to induce a more 
careful scrutiny into public affairs; it is ascertainable in 
amount and is not hidden from the view of the payor by 
entering into cost; it is not cumulative, does not interfére 
with business relations ard does not impinge upon the limit 
of subsistence of those possessing but small incomes, as do 
the customs and excise taxes. Thus it satisfies most thor- 
oughly that canon of taxation which prescribes equality of 
sacrifice on the part of citizens. Many of these excellencies 
are corroborated by our cwn experience during the war, but 
despite this fact, as well as the approval which it has received’ 
from the hands of economists and financiers, it has never 
been other than unpopular with American people, and the 
opposition and antagonism which every suggestion looking 
to its restoration as a portion cf the federal system has 
aroused, leads to the belief zhat ir the memory of the people 
its administracion was accompanied with so many inequalities 
and annoyances that an attempt to replace it would be an 
error. In the follcwing pages we shall endeavor to indicate 
the operations of this tax during the period extending from 
the outbreak of the war dovu to 1872, when it was repealed, 
and then to deduce from these experiences some conclusions 
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as to its propriety as a federal measure and also its applica- 
bility to the present circumstances. 


Il. 


‘The first reference to the income tax in American annals is 
to be found in the special report of Secretary Dallas in 1815, 
in which he advocates the imposition of the income duty, along 
with many others, as temporary war duties for the support of 
the treasury during the continuation of hostilities. No atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to this suggestion, however, and 
it does not appear that any attempt was made from this time 
down to the outbreak of the Civil War to derive revenue from 
internal sources. Even at this latter time it is a matter of some 
surprise, in view of the general hostility of the American peo- 
ple to any tax which savors of inquisitorialness, that Congress 
should have had recourse to the income tax at the extra ses- 
sion called during the summer of 1861, when it imposed the 
direct or apportioned State tax,* and before any attempt had 
been made to open up those sources of indirect taxation which 
had formed the bases of the earlier excise systems of Hamil- 
ton and Gallatin. Possibly this may be explained in part by 
the prevalent belief in the early suppression of the rebellion, 
and by the desire on the part of Congress and the adminis- 
tration to devise a system which would be but temporary, 
immediately productive, and would not interfere with indus- 
try. The duties imposed by the measure were not, however, 
onerous. ‘Thus all incomes not exceeding $800 were declared 
non-taxable, while incomes in excess of that amount were 
made taxable at the uniform rate of three per cent. Incomes 
derived from public securities, however, paid but one and one- 
half per cent, unless held by citizens resident abroad, when 
five per cent was deducted. The tax was self assessed upon 
schedules prepared for the purpose, and was to be based upon 
receipts for the preceding year irrespective of their source. 


+ Act of August 5, 1861. 
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In case of neglect tc comply tae assessor was directed to esti- 
mate the income himself from the best information obtainable, 
and to add thereto a penalty for non-compliance with the law. 
The administraticn of the tax was placed in the hands of the 
internal revenue ciicials, for which the bill made authoriza- 
tion. Each State comprised a revenue district, in each of 
which a principal assessor and collector were appointed, with 
plenary authority further to subdivide their districts as they 
might see fit ; while at the head of the system stood the Com- 
missioner of Taxes, later denominated the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

In addition to the minimum exemption mentioned above a 
further deduction was permitted the payor for any expendi- 
ture for State or local taxation, for rent and the castomary 
repairs. me : 

This measure had not yet become operative when Congress, 
reassembling in regular session, introduced modifications 
which rendered its previous acticn inoperative. By the 
measure adopted early in 1862 the exemption was reduced to 
$600, and the rates were made slightly progressional, while 
the administration was rendered very cumbersome and in- 
quisitorial by requiring the most minute return of all sales 
made or stock of goods on hand.* ‘The result of these pro- 
visions was, in the eyes of he Commiissiouer of Internal 
Revenue, sufficient to deprive the tax ‘‘of all claims to pub- 
lic favor,’’ althcugh he was imvelled to ecknowledge that the 
‘“ people have accepted it with cheerfulness to meet a tem- 
porary emergency.’’ + In order thet it might not appear too 
inquisitorial, however, and thts prove needlessly offensive to 
the public, he instructed the oficials that returns of incomes 
should not be opzn to inspeczion by others than the proper 
officers of the revenue, and further recommended to the 


* Act of July 1, 1862 The rates imposed ty this measure were as follows. Upon 
incomes below $10,000 and above $600 th= rate was three per cent, while incomes 
above the former amount were assessable at five per cent 


t Report on Finances, 13863, p. 79. 
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consideratior of Congress the advisability of making the 
rates more rapidly progressional, so that the tax would bear 
with greater severity upon large incomes.* ‘The method of 
assessment was vexatious in the extreme, for instead of its 
being based upon some criterion of revenue, such as rental 
value, as the Commissioner later advocated, + the law required 
the assessor to secure from each taxable an itemized account 
of the sources of his income for the previous year. For in- 
stance, if he be a farmer, the value of all ‘‘ incomes or gains 
derived from the purchase and sale of stock or other prop- 
erty, real or personal, and the increased value of live-stock, 

whether sold or on hand, and the amount of sugar, wool, 

butter, cheese, pork, beef, mutton or other meat, hay and 
grain, or other vegetables or other produce.”’ 

With such methods of administration as these it occasions 
no surprise that the tax was unpopular, the returns incom- 
plete, and the burdens unequally distributed. There is no 
reason apparent why he who consumed his produce should 
be exempted from giving returns, while he who saved it 
should be taxed ; neither is it apparent why he who lived in 
his own house should not be permitted to make deductions 
for its rental value the same as if he had rented the house 
from another and paid the rental from his pocket. Yet such 
were some of the anomalies of the law. 

Later modifications eliminated many of these inconsistencies 
and corrected the more radical defects of the law, but the com- 
paratively moderate returns secured, even while the tax was 
supported by the war enthusiasm of the people, prove conclu- 
sively the futility of assessing a tax upon such elusive bases. 

The duties imposed under this law remained in force but 
two years, when by the comprehensive law of June 30, 1864,f 


* Ibid 

+ Ibid, 1864, p 66 

} One week subsequent to this most comprehensive measure Congress by joint 
resolution imposed a special income tax of five per cent upon all incomes exceed- 
ing $600, which was to be collected in addition to the regular income tax It was 
assessed but once (in 186s), the war closing early in that year, and produced 


$29,381,862. 
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they were again increased and rendered more gradually pro- 
gressional. By this latter measure incomes between $600 
and $5,000 were taxed at the rate of five per cent ; those from 
$5,000 to $10,coo at seven and one-half per cent; and all in- 
comes above the latter amount at the uniform rate of ten per 
cent. The administration being rendered somewhat compli- 
cated by this classification, a later law reduced the classes 
again to two, and incomes over $5,000 were rendered dutiable 
at the uniform rate of ten per cent.* 

The war closed almost immediately after and the imperative 
necessities of the treasury were in part relieved. Measures 
for the immediate repeal of the income tax were at once pro- 
posed, but Congress wisely chose first to relieve those objects 
most oppressed by the excise. Industry was shackled and 
the laws of trade set at variance by the duplication which the 
internal taxes imposed. ‘The inccme tax fell mainly upon 
accumulation, and in the opinion of the special Revenue 
Commission, appointed in that vear to devise methods for 
the reform of the system, would ‘‘ probably be sustained with 
less detriment to the country than any other form of taxa- 
tion—-the excise upon spirituous and fermented liquors and 
tobacco possibly excepted.f It is this impotency of the income 
tax to affect prices and industry, as well as its non-interfer- 
ence with the free employment of capital, which renders it 
such a fit emergency tax and commended it to Pitt during 
the Napoleonic wars and to Peel during the reorganization 
of the British financial administration in 1842. It is in ad- 
dition elastic and capable of immediate and indefinite expan- 
sion in time of temporary necessity. For this reason it served 
as a fiscal bridge upon which the finances of the country might 
be supported until industry and trade could accommodate 
themselves to zhe changed conditions of production immedi- 
ately subsequent to the close of the war. 


* Act of March 3, 1865. 
t Report of Revenue Commission, Hcise Ex Doc, No 34, Thirty-ninth Congresa, 


P 27. 
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Unfortunately the report of the Revenue Commission, so 
complete and satisfactory in other respects, offers but little 
information in regard to the operations of the income tax. 
-Its retention was, however, advocated, but with some im- 
portant modifications. ‘To the Commission the progressive 
element was an unjust discrimination, since it was a “tax 
upon the results of successful industry and business enter- 
prise.’’ It therefore recommended the repeal of this dis- 
crimination and the imposition of a uniform rate of five per 
cent on all incomes over $1,000, an exemption which was held 
to be equivalent to $600 at the time when the tax was first 
imposed, inasmuch as the inflation of prices had greatly en- 
hanced the cost of living. ‘The report further recommended 
that no deductions for house rent be permitted, or if such be 
allowed that they be limited to $300, inasmuch as it had been 
found that such excessive rentals had been permitted by the 
assessors, that in New York alone the losses to the revenue 
from this source had exceeded two millions of dollars per 
annum.* 

Congress conceded to this report in so far as it related to 
the increase of the exemption to $1,000, with a uniform rate 
of five per cent upon incomes above that amount, but the 
proviso was attached that the measure should expire by limi- 
tation in 1870. ‘This latter provision was not observed, how- 
ever, for Congress, fearing that the revenues would prove in- 
adequate, later extended its operation two years longer, but 
with the rate reduced to two and one-half per cent and the ex- 
emption increased to $2,000.{ It is curious to note that under 
the latter arrangement the tax became even more unpopular 
than it had been at the time of its greatest extension, for it 
assumed in the eyes of the payor the form of a compulsory 
tribute imposed upon accumulated wealth and was hence 
deemed unjust. The productivity of the tax further suffered 


* Report of Revenue Commission, House Ex. DoC., No. 34, Thirty-ninth Congress, 
p. 28. 
f+ Act of March a, 1867. 
J Act of July 14, 1870. 
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from the fact that in addition to the above exemption, as well. 
as all taxes, both State and local, deductions were permitted 
for all losses ‘‘actually sustained by fires, floods, ship-wrecks,, 
or that occurred in trade ; amounz of interest paid during the 
year, the amount paid for rent or labor to cultivate land,” as- 
well as any expenditure incurred in repairs. 

The effect of these provisions was to render the tax almost 
‘ inoperative and scarcely worthy cf retention. ‘Thus the tax- 
ables returned in 1871 were but 74,775, while in the following 
year (the last of the operation cf the tax) the number fur- 
ther fell off to 72,949 ; while the receipts for the same years. 
were respectively $14,434,949 ard $8,416,685. 

Few taxes were more unpopular or odious to the people 


than the income tax. From its first imposition it was assailed 


as invading the sanctity of the most private affairs, as being 
inseparable from inquisitorial scratiny into business relations, 
and an insufferable penetration into those affairs of the indi- 
vidual which were in a sense sacred, and which in the past 


had been exempted from the visits of the excise man. It _ 


was further alleged, with some truth, that a tax which offered 
such opportunities for evasion was a charge upon honesty 
and a premium upon false returns. In the large cities espe- 
cially was the tax exposed to wid2spread evasion and fraud. 
In the hands of an honest and corscientious official the mode 
of assessment was vexatious in zhe extreme, while in the 
hands of an incompetent one it was open to all sorts of col- 
lusion. In the former case it was grievous, annoying and 
unpoptlar; in the latter unjust, tempting to evasion and 
falsehood, and destructive of tke moral sense of the people, 
who came to view the oath lightly and to look with equa- 
' nimity upon any attempt to defraud the revenue. 

In a country like our own, where but little stability exists 
in business relations; where speculation in some form or 
other is a great, one might almost say chief, source of 
wealth ; where large revenues from landed property are rare, 
and where incomes vary from year to year almost as widely 
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as among different individuals, and where none of that sta- 
bility of commercial relations exists which is characteristic 
of Great Britain, and renders a uniform rate of taxation of 
but little practical injustice ; when to this is added the differ- 
ence in our ideas of civic integrity, it is a cause of no sur- 
prise that the income tax was unpopular, unjust, and subject 
to such abuses as almost to render it untenable as a Federal 
measure. 

Moreover, the American people are a sensitive, ‘‘ touchy ”’ 
people. The doctrine of laissez faire is carried to extrava- 
gant lengths with us, and any tax whose collection requires 
official penetration into private affairs is by that very fact a 
bad tax. Our practical, utilitarian philosophy holds that 
tax to be the best tax which is best administered and follows 
the lines of least resistance, or whose collection is embodied 
in the sententious aphorism of the French, ‘‘?art de plumer 
fa poule sans la faire crier,” a proverb which possesses the 
large grain of truth that from the standpoint of public morals 
a bad law well executed is better than the best law feebly 
executed. Moreover, such complete confidence was reposed 
in the individual that evasion of the tax was an easy matter, 
and the instruction of the Commissioner early in 1863 only 
facilitated it. Later legislation, however, threw all returns 
open to the public, and’ the Commissioner instructed officials 
to have them published in the pages of local papers, ‘‘in 
order,” as he said, ‘‘that the amplest opportunity may 
be given for the detection of any fraudulent returns that 
may have been made.’’* ‘The efficiency of such a ruling 
in compassing the object desired may be questioned, for it 
seems to have induced a hostility to the tax which probably 
offset any stimulus to honest returns through the fear of 
detection.} 

In order to facilitate the collection of the tax extensive 
use was made of a system of stoppage at the source. By 


*Boutwell’s “ Direct and Excise Taxation in the United States,” p. 259. ý 
t See The Nation, November 25, 1869. 
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this means corporations of a certain kind announcing divi- 

` dends shaved off the tax and paid it to the collector before 
the distribution of the dividends to the stockholder. In 
this way a large portion of the tax was paid without the 
income passing through the hards of the eventual payor of 
the duty, while fraudulent returns were rendered impossible 
and the necessity of supervision reduced toa minimum. It 
has been estimated that the cost of returning this portion of 
the tax did not exceed one-fifth of one per cent, a fact which 
led the Commissioner to recommend that this method be 
extended to all corporations declaring profits upon divi- 
dends.* ‘The greater efficiency of this system as compared 
with the collection through individuals will be seen from the 
fact that in 1865, when the total receipts were $32,050,017, 
nearly forty per cent was covered into the treasury through 
the instrumentality of the banks, canal, railroad, insurance 
companies and Federal employees.} 

But despite the fact that the income tax was despoiled by 
fraud and evasion, it proved cne of the most satisfactory, 
from a purely fiscal point of view, cf the many expedients 
hit upon by Congress iu its ornivozous search for objects 
for taxation. Thus in 1865 it produced as much as was re- 
ceived from spirits, both malt and distilled, and tobacco ; 
while in the year following it returned nearly forty per cent 
more than these combined sources. In the former year over 
fifteen per cent of tae entire internal revenue receipts were 
derived from this source ; in 1856 over twenty per cent, and 
in 1867 over twenty-four and one-half per cent. 

As indicative of the genera. distribution o7 wealth and 
the variations of income, it is interesting to note the re- 
ceipts from the various classes cf pavors from 1863 to 1867, 
at which latter date the new provisions went into effect. 


* Report on Finances, 186, p. 73 

Ț The tax upon incomes from Federal offize-holders was collected by the disburs- 
ing officers, who were directed to withhold the tax rom all salaries of United States 
officials,-Boutwell’s * Direct and Excise System In the United States,” p, 260 
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These receipts were as follows : 





l 


$10,000 
zens resident abroad. 
over $5,000. 


sect) 


From interest on U, S 
ritles, 
+ Over Soo and not! 


From property of citi- 


* From incomes ove: 
$600 and not ove 
* Over $10,000, 


+ Over $5,000, 


1863 | $172,770 | $277,461 | $1,872 | $3,637 
1864 | 7,944,153 | 6,855,160 | 58,674 | 75,373 
1865 | 9,697,246 | 9,362,339) 169,924 | 133,402) $539,143] $801,971 
1866 26,046,759 
1867 31,492,694 


* Rates at three per cent and five per cent. 
+ Rates at five per cent and ten per cent. 


It will be noticed that the increased rates imposed by the law 
of 1864 did not make themselves felt in the receipts until two 
years after their imposition, an indication of the comparative 
slowness with which the excise became operative. It is also 
of interest that the receipts at three and five per cent, pro- 
vided by the law of 1862, bore nearly the same relation to 
each other as did the receipts under the latter act of 1864. 
Moreover, this same parity is observable when we examine 
the returns of taxables. Thus in 1866 the Commissioner 
reported that from 185 of the 240 collection districts the asses- 
sors received returns from 190,189 taxables, acknowledging 
incomes over $600 and under $1,000; from 162,513 having 
incomes over the latter amount and under $5,000; while 
31,009 persons made acknowledgment of annual revenues 
in excess of the latter sum. 

Presuming this ratio of returns to hold good for the entire 
country, the number of taxables returned for the year 1866 
could not have been over 500,000 at the outside, from which 
we must conclude, approximating the population at forty 
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25,547,946 
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` million souls and estimating one taxable fcr every five 
persons, that either but one taxable in every sixteen received 
an income over $600, or else that the tax was but poorly col- 
lected. The latter alternative is in all probability the correct 
one, although even the former indicates a comparatively high 
standard of life. , j 

As corroborative of the former opinion, as well as indica- 
tive of the sectional inequality of the tax, it may be cited 
that in one collection district in New York the receipts from 
the income tax for the fiscal year 1867 were $5,496,233, while 
the entire tax collected during the same period from the 
eleven States of Virginia, Texas, Teanessee, Scuth Carolina, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkansas and Floride was less than one-half that amount.* 
As further indicative of the territorial distribution of the 
burdens of taxation, it may be cited that, in 1869, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ti- 
nois and California, although possessing but forty per cent 
of the total wealth and population of the country, paid up- 
wards of three-fourths of the entire income tax collected, 

In the years immediately subsequent to the Act of March 2, 
1867, which increased the exemption allowed on incomes to 
$rooo, the number cf taxables returned manifested a con- 
siderable falling of, while the receipts were diminished by 
about one-half. ‘his measure was limited in its operation 
to four years, during which time the average number of 
taxables returned was 267,210, of which number nearly sixty 


per cent paid taxes of over twenty dollars. The receipts - 


during these years were as follows : 


Year. Receipts from Individuals. Receipts from Salarica of U. 9. Officials. 
1867 $27,418,000 $1,029,992 ’ 

1868 23,390,000 1,043,561 

1869 27,353,000 561,963 

1870 25,150,000 1,019,526 


+ The collections on account of the income tax for the fiscal pear 1867 from these 
States were as follows From Florida, $14,197, Arkansas, $34.980 ; Mississippi, $60,- 
740; South Carolina, $62,208, North Carolina, $62,450; Virgina, $204,633; Texas, 
$155,340, Tennessee, $395,377, Louisiana, $586,282, Georgia, $320,552; Alabama, 

_ $404,036, total, $2,300,931. ? 
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As a closing enactment to the long series of experi- 
mentation on the income tax the limit of exemption was 
increased in 1870 to $2,000, with the avowed intention of 
relieving all save large incomes from the operations of the 
tax. ‘The rate of taxation was further reduced to two and 
one-half per cent, at which point it remained until 1872, when 
the tax expired by limitation. During these latter years the 
receipts from this source were scarcely worthy of collection, 
while the fact that the law had been inspired by Western 
legislators anxious to shift the burdens of the excise upon 
the rich capitalistic class of the Eastern manufacturing states, 
gave it in the eyes of the latter class the form of an enforced 
contribution, which they felt justified in evading. No 
assessments were made after 1872, in which year the last 
collection was made. 

While the experience recounted above may seem to be 
sufficient to destroy any claim of the tax to favor, it is 
still impossible to draw from it wholly adverse conclusions as 
to its suitableness as a Federal expedient, inasmuch as the 
defects were not intrinsic ones, but were mainly administra- 
tive, traceable in a large measure to the spoils system of 
patronage which dictated the distribution of appointments. 
The entire system, as the Special Revenue Commission at 
the close of the war indicated,* was vitiated and rendered 
so inefficient from this cause that had the measure been never 
so perfect and never so well suited to our political and eco- 
nomic conditions, it would of necessity have broken down. 
Imperfect as this experience is, however, it inclines to the 
conviction that the income tax to be efficient must be confined 
to smaller areas., The wide expanse of territory, the lack of 
homogeneity in racial and economic conditions, as well as the 
considerable burdens imposed by the State and municipal 
units render it inadvisable for the Federal power to depend 
in times of peace upon direct taxation in any form. ‘The 


* Report of Revenue Commission, House Hrecutive Doc. No. 34, Thirty-ninth 
Congress, First Session, pp 17. 
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assumption by the Federal power of the principal forms of 
indirect taxation renders it recessary for the local units to 
depend in large measure upon land and incomes for meeting 
their growing expenditures, and while the income tax, as 
now understood, is not wholly suited for State or local 
purposes, it is still better adapted to their use than to the 
nation at large.* 


il. 


In view of this experience, therefore, it would seem inad- 
visable at the present time to recur to the income tax as a 
means for tiding over or meeting the contemplated deficiency 
in the revenues. An alternative is to be found in the increase- 
of the rates upon whisky, malt liquors and tobacco, subjects. 
which already constitute the principal and most productive 
objects of internal taxation. 

At the present time these commodities are objects of rev- 
entie in some form or other in nearly every civilized State ; 
in some through governmental manufacture and sale, in 
others as a basis of taxation. Aside from the fact that they 
are articles usually held to be superfluous, and by many 
harmful luxuries, these objects find favor in the eyes of 
financiers from the fact that the demand for them is toa 
large degree what Professor Marshall terms ‘‘ inelastic.’ 
Consumption, it is held, does not follow price as it does in. 
other commodities, for experience has shown that the demand: 
remains about the same, nc matter what the cost of produc- 
tion.t In other articles a stbstitute usually presents itself 


* Professor Bastable dissents from this view, and holds that the difficulty of local- 
izing incomes renders this tax wholly insulted for local taxation, even though it 
be apphed to the American States or the Swiss cantons. See “Public Finance,” 


p. 360, 

+ Such at least is the customary theory in regard to such articles, but our own expe- 
rience does not wholly corroborate it ‘Thus, during the years extending from 1864 
to 1868, when the exorbitant war rates obtained upon these articles, the number of 
cigars and gallons of whisky returned for taxation fell off very markedly, although 
much of this was traceable zo evasion of the tax. Moreover, during the six years 
subsequent to the crisis of 1873, the consumption either fell off or failed to increase 
proportionately with the growth of population, a phenomencn which has been 
repeated during the past few months. It 1s also to be taken into consideration that- 
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which more or less completely satisfies the want, while not 
infrequently the increase in price effectually checks the con- 
sumption. Not so with the articles under consideration, for 
as yet no substitute has been found for intoxicants or nar- 
cotics. The equation of demand and supply for such com- 
modities is therefore not a parabola, but a straight line, and 
the only problem which confronts the financier is an admin- 
istrative one—namely, the character and amount of duty 
which from a fiscal point of view will prove the most efficient. 

Our own experience in seeking a solution to this problem 
forms one of the most interesting chapters in recent fiscal 
history. First chosen as an object of revenue by Hamilton. 
in 1791 as the basis of the permanent excise system which 
he contemplated organizing, the tax upon spirits was from 
the first odious and unpopular to the people, and formed, 
according to the opinion of Hildreth, one of the chief causes 
of the later downfall of the Federalist party. Ten years 
later (in 1801), upon the advent of Jefferson and the Demo- 
cratic party to power, the tentative efforts of Hamilton were 
swept away, and not until bankruptcy stared the government 
in the face under the pressing exigencies engendered by the 
war of 1812, was the tax again imposed. From this time down 
to the outbreak of the Civil War no recourse to any form of 
internal taxation seems to have been contemplated by any 
party, and the manufacture and sale of distilled spirits came 
to be one of the most important industries of the American 
people ; the output of the country in 1860, as estimated by 
‘ the census of that year, exceeding 90,000,000 gallons, a 
fact which commended it to Congress as a fit object of rev- 
enue. Along with tobacco and malt liquors, therefore, dis- 
tilled spirits were among the first objects hit upon by Con- 
gress in its search for objects of reventie, and while the rates 
a reduction of the amount of whisky returned does not always indicate a reduction 
in domestic consumption, for the article is so susceptible of adulteration that any 
increase in price almost inevitably leads to a deterioration in quality. Roughly 


speaking, however, these articles, unlike most luxuries, may be said to be inelastic 
and not subject to change in demand with every alteration in price. 
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imposed under the early laws were inconsiderable, they soon 
formed fruitful sources of revenue. 

The first tax upon distilled spirits was but twenty cents 
per gallon (or 100 per cent ad valorem),* a rate ridiculously 
low in comparison with those imposed by foreign States, and 
early in 1864 f the tax was increased to sixty cents, at which 
point it remained until July of the same year, when it was 
further advanced to $1.50 a gallon,t and later to $2.00 per 
gallon.§ ‘The result of this continued experimentation was 
to induce speculation on a wide scale. In anticipation of 
the increase in the tax distillers forced production to the 
uttermost in order to take advanzage of the increase in the 
price, for the tax was not made applicable to stock on hand 
orin bond. Distilleries sprang up in great numbers, induced 
by the unusual profits to be made from the manufacture of 
spirits, and the stills which, according to the census of 1860, 

. numbered but 1,138, increased in three years to 2,415, which 
number was again nearly doubled by 1868. 

Enormous fortunes accrued to the producers from this 
anticipation of the duty, inasmuch as when the product was 
placed upon the market the tax was added to the cost, just 
as if it had been paid. These profits for the period of two 
and one-half years, exterding from July 1, 1862, to January 1, 
1865, making every allowance for overestimate, could not 
have been less than $100,000,coo, a sum which, had the 
increased rates been made immediately operative, would 
have accrued to the treasury at a time when it was suffering 
under every form of embarrassment. . 

The same phenomena which characterized Congressional 
action in regard to whisky distinguished its efforts to derive 
a revenue from tobacco. Like distilled spirits, the rates im- 
posed upon this subject by the comprehensive measure of 
1862 were scon recognized es insufficient, and Congress, to 


s Act of July x, 1862 

+ Act of March 7, 1864. 

t Act of June go, 184” 
# Act of December 22, 1864. 
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whom nothing seemed more axiomatic than that ‘‘two and 
two make four,’’ even in the arithmetic of taxation, at once 
proceeded to treble the rates, with the same result that fol- 
lowed in the case of whisky. It has been carefully esti- 
mated that the losses to the revenue from the anticipation of 
the tax upon tobacco equaled those of distilled spirits, while 
the further diminution in the receipts from these sources, due 
to evasion and dishonest collusion with officials, almost sur- 
passes comprehension. Not only was the machinery of 
administration untrained and inefficient, but the rates of 
taxation were so high as to induce fraudulent returns wher- 
ever possible. Dishonesty and evasion were well-nigh uni- 
versal. In fact, the experience of the four years extending 
from 1864 to 1868 is sufficient to establish the principle that 
a system of taxation, to be efficient, must not impose rates 
so high that the ordinary penalties are insufficient to deter 
men from attempting to evade them, for whenever this occurs 
and the profits to be derived from illicit production form a 
stronger incentive to cupidity than the penalties do as pre- 
ventives, then the government overreaches itself and places 
a premium upon crime and fraud. 

Since 1868, in which year the rates upon distilled spirits 
were reduced to fifty cents per gallon,* while those upon 
cigars and tobacco were reduced fifty per cent, our experi- 
ence has been more fortunate. Frauds were soon reduced to 
a minimum and have since practically ceased; while the 
revenues have steadily increased in conformity with the 
growing wealth and population of the country. Thus the 
receipts from tobacco rose like magic from $18,700,000 in 
1868, to over $31,000,000 in 1870, under the reduced rate ; 
while from distilled spirits the revenues increased from 
$14,500,000 in 1868, to over $45,000,000 in 1869, a sum 
which in the following year further advanced to $55,000,000. 

During the intervening years the duties upon these objects 
have been subject to frequent change. Upon whisky the 

* Act of July 20, 1868, 
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tate was raised from fifty to seventy cents in 1872,* at which 
figure it remained for three years when it was again advanced 
to ninety cents per gallon,7 where it has remained unchanged 
ever since. 

Rates upon tobacco on the other hand have been succes- 
sively lowered in conformity with the demand for “free 
tobacco, the poor man’s luxury,” and at the pressure of those > 
interests hostile to any reduction of the tariff. In 1883 the 
rates upon all forms of domestic tobacco as well as special 
license taxes were reduced fifty per cent, or to three dollars 
per 1,000, upon cigars and to eight cents a pound upon 
manufactured tobacco,t while in 1890 all the special license 
taxes for the sale of tobacco were abolished and the rate 
upon manufactured tobacco still further reduced to six cents 
a pound.§ 

Just what effect has followed this reduction of the tax upon 
the price of tobacco and whisky it is difficult to determine 
_ with any degree of accuracy. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that it has been but slight, if any. The price of drinks 
sold over the bar has remained the same whether the duty was 
. two dollars or fifty cents per gallon, although the quality of the 
article sold may have improved. In the case of cigars and 
tobacco the same is true, although many contend that even 
this advantage has been lost to the public and accrues 
to the manufacturer through the formation of the tobacco 
trust. 

The tax upon malt liquors has remained practically un- 
changed from che first imposition ‘of the tax by the act of 
July 1, 1862. By this measure the duty was placed at one 
dollar per barrel of thirty-one gallons, which is equivalent tò 
an ad valorem tax of twenty per cent, or approximately one- 
fifth of a cent per glass. Inasmuch as the article can be, 
produced at an average cost of from one and two-thirds to 


¥ Act of June 6, 1872. 

f Act of March 3, 1375. 
} Act of March 3, 1€83. 
2 Act of October 1, 1890. 
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one and three-quarter cents per glass, and sells at retail for 
five cents, this is manifestly an insufficient rate as measured 
by what other commodities entering largely into consumption 
are taxed. 

From these combined sources, whisky, tobacco and malt 
liquors, it is believed that revenues almost unlimited may 
be obtained. Of well-nigh universal consumption, as these 
articles are, socially harmful in their effects and unnecessary 
to the comfort and well being of the nation, the payment of 
the taxes may be viewed as wholly voluntary, as a sum 
abstracted from the surplus fund of individual income. 

The objection is not infrequently brought against these 
taxes that, although theoretically duties upon luxuries, they 
are in reality burdens imposed upon the laboring classes, 
inasmuch as they form the largest body of consumers of 
liquors and tobacco, and itis this class whom it should be the 
first aim of the government to protect. By continued use 
they have become a necessity to the majority of the people, 
and the want is of such an ‘‘intense’’ order that it is often 
satisfied, even if to the exclusion of those more essential to 
ccmifort. 

The force of this objection rests largely upon the theory 
that all taxes upon commodities are eventually shifted to the 
consumer ; that any addition to the cost of production in the 
form of a tax is forthwith added to price, and is thus diffused 
throughout the community. In substance this argument is 
‘as follows: ‘The manufacturer who pays the tax in the first 
instance, will not deduct the same from his profits, for in a 
system of free competition profits are already at a minimum. 
He therefore views it as one of the essential increments to 
cost of production, and forthwith adds it to price, with a 
farther profit added thereto for the advancement of his capi- 
tal. Otherwise he would cease producing. He cannot 
recoup himself from labor nor from the farmer who produces 
the raw product. In a like manner the same process goes 
or in the retail transaction, until the enhanced cost is 
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eventually taken from the final payor who consumes ; the 
finished product. 

But this theory is only true under conditions of perfect 
competition, conditions which, unfortunately, do not exist 
in the manufacture and sale of the articles tender considera- 
tion, for the production and sale of whiskey, malt liquors 
and ‘tobacco, is in a measure subject to thé laws of monopo- 
listic value. Now manifestly, the principle of diffusion rec- 
ognized to be true under free competition is inoperative here, 
inasmuch as free anc perfect competition is not to be found. 
Profits are therefore not regulated by the mean average 
profits securec in other industries, for monopoly price is 
always fixed at zhe point where the largest sales and the 
largest gross profits will be realized. The substantial truth 
of this contention is to be seen from an examination of the 
effect of the changes of rate upon prices, for during the war, 
when the extraordirery rates obtained, the prices for drinks 
sold over the bar remained the same, whether the tax was 
two dollars or fifty cents a gallon. Our recent experience in 
regard to tobazce further substantiates this theory, for the 
price of cigars has remained praccically the same, whether 
the rates were six or three dollars per 1,000, while the duty 
upon chewing or smoking tobacco, which is uniform what- 
ever the retail price of the article, has varied but slightly 
with the duties at thirty-two. sixteen, or six cents per 
pound. 

A partial shifting of the tax does take place by adultera- 
tion and the use of inferior grades of tobacco, but competi- 
tion is so imperfect that the public has but little security 
against such practices, even at the present time. Moreover, 
that unusual profits are to be made from the business of 
retail liquor or tobacco selling. is seen from the fact that a 
large family car be supported from the income of a compara- 
tively insignificant establishment, while the recent exhibi- 
tion of the whisky and brewing trusts indicates that excep- 
tionally large profits are obtainable from these industries. 
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Within recent years the businesses of distilling, brewing and 
tobacco manufacture, have been consolidated into compara- 
tively few hands, so that the price as well as the grade of 
these articles is capable of being fixed arbitrarily and with- 
out reference to those elements which are usually determi- 
nate factors. 

It is such considerations as these, therefore, which lead 
to the belief that the taxes upon these articles, unlike other 
commodities of universal consumption, are in part at least 
extracted from monopolistic profits, and do not greatly, or 
at least wholly, enter into the price and bear upon the 
consumer. 

‘They are, moreover, in no sense obstructive to industrial 
freedom and there is no evidence that even the highest rate 
imposed has ever proven productive of any very general dis- 
content. It is such considerations as these that renders these 
subjects favorite ones for taxation, for it is the practice of 
nearly every European government to derive from these 
sources the largest possible income consistent with efficiency 
of administration and the highest social welfare. 

Few will contend that this point has been reached in the 
United States, certainly not in regard to tobacco and malt 
liquors. As regards distilled spirits however, Mr. David A. 
Wells maintains that the rate is as high as that subject will 
bear and supports this contention by reference to our humili- 
ating experience during the years extending from 1864 to 
1868, when the two-dollar rate obtained.* But it must be 
remembered that the conditions of administration as well as 
production have changed materially since that time. No 
longer is the revenue service raw and untrained. Officials 
have become familiar with the laws, alterations in the rates 
are made but infrequently and means for the prevention and 
detection of fraud have greatly improved. Moreover, the 
organization and successful conduct of the so-called ‘‘ whisky 
trust’? has placed in the employ of the government a most 

* Special letter to Secretary of Treasury, July 8, 1893, p. 13. 
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effective agency for the prevention of illicit distillation, for it l 
is manifestly to the interest of tkis combination to prevent 


rather than encctrage the evasion of the tax, while the | , 


eventual result of this concentration of the business into a 
few hands will be to localize production and render the col- 
lection of the tax a comparatively easy matter. At the 
‘present time the area of illicit distillation is confined within 
the mountainous districts of the South, where the output is 
comparatively unimportant and does not enter into the gen- 
eral market. It is therefore believed that the rate upon . 
distilled spirits could be increased to $1.25 per gallon without 
material loss in quantity consumed, while the revenues would 
be increased thereby thirty million dollars. It is even be- 
lieved that the rate could be still further advanced with 
advantage-to the revenue, but the social effects consequent 
upon adulteration in the retail trade render such a course of 
doubtful expediency. 

An equal amount could be obtained from an increase in 
the rate upon malt liquors fom $1.00 to $2.00 per barrel. 
As a popular beverage the consumption of beer is increasing 
ata phenomenal rate, the quantity taxed per capita nearly 
doubling during the thirteen years subsequent to 1880.* 

Since 1863, when the duty was irst imposed, the amount’ 
returned for taxation has increased from 62 million gallons 
to 1071 millions, or an increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of from 1.86 gallons to over sixteen gallons. During 
the same period the revenues have increased at a like rate 
from $1,558,000 to $32,000,000, oz a per capita increase of 
revenue of from five zo forty-eight cents. Moreover, unlike 
distilled spirits, illicit manufacture is so difficult, owing to 
the fact that large and expensive plants are essential to pro- 
duction, that an increase in the duty is not likely to lead toa 
repetition of the same disastrous results that characterized the 
taxation of distilled spirits. With an increase of the tax to 
$2.00 per barrel, or forty per cent ac valorem, the consumption 

* In 1880 the consumption was 8,2 galléns pe- capita; in 1893, 16 02, 
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would not materially suffer, nor would the quality of the 
article, while an increase in the revenues of thirty-two mil- 
lions could be expected. 

A like sum could also be secured with comparative ease 
from a doubling of the rates upon cigars and tobacco, which 
are taxed at a lower rate in this country than in almost any 
other. ‘The receipts from this source in 1893 were but $32,- 
000,000; by doubling the tax the revenues could be increased 
to $64,000,000, while with an increase in the rate equal to 
that now in force in Great Britain the receipts could be 
augmented to eighty-five million dollars, while were the 
same rates imposed as are collected in France, this sum 
would be swollen to one hundred and twelve million.* 

With these alterations made the revenues from these three 
internal sources might be increased from $159,000,000 to 
$253,000,000 as follows . 

Receipts 1893 Estimated Receipts 


Distilled spirits ......... $95,000,000 $125,000,000 
Fermented liquors... ...... 32,000,000 64,000,000 
Tobacco . 2... ee ee ee 32,000,000 64,000,000 

Totalen d kas 4.00% $159,000,000 $25 3,000,000 


With such a balance-sheet as this and with such unparal- 
leled showing of resources no apprehension need be felt for 
even the most radical alterations in existing revenue arrange- 
ments, for it is safe to assert that contemporary history can 
make no other such exhibit of unemployed powers and un- 
opened resources. 


FREDERIC C. Hows. 
Johns Hopkins University 


* These statistics, as well as the estimates, are taken from the special letter of 
Hon, David A. Wells to the Secretary of the Treasury, July 8, 1893. 
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It is often said that great thinkers who are allotted a pro- 
longed career begin as revoluticnists and end as reactionists. 
Some such vercict will probably be rendered in the case of 
Herbert Spencer when history shall have summed up the 
work of his life. The general law results from the circum- 
stance that while ‘‘the world moves’’ human character is 
fixed. The influence exerted by this class of men, working ` 
in harmony with the general fcrward tendencies of society, 
causes a rapid advance in all the active centers of thought, 
the aggregate of which in helf a century is very consider- 
able. On the contrary, the position taken by a young and 
vigorous mind just entering its productive period is usually 
as advanced as it will be at any later period, often more so. 
This fixity is further strengthaned by a certain pride of 
opinion which favors the defence of all earlier expressions 
of thought, and thus is a double barrier erected to the sub- 
sequent modification of views that have once been uttered. 
The general result is that the moving thought of the age 
soon overtakes the szationary thought of the man, and, at a 
certain point in Ais career, ides past him, leaving him 
behind in the race. In Mr. Speacer’s case, as in most cases, 
such modifications as have teken place in his views have 
been in a backward rather than a forward direction, giving 
to his later utterances a less radical or more conservative 
character. Such have been Lis changes of attitude toward 
the working classes, to a less extent toward women, on re- 
ligious questions, and on the land question. It is natural 

, that there should be a marked difference between the tone 
of his early productions, inspired by the warm sympathies 
of youth, and Lis mature deliverances, after his ardor had 


*" Justice '” Being Part IV of the ‘ Pmrcfples of Ethics ’? New York, 1891 The 
“ Principles of Ethics ” New York, vol i 1393, vol. iL 1893. ‘' Socal Statics, Abridged 
and Revised,” togetker with “rhe Man wersws the State:’? New York, 1892. 
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been cooled by time and experience; and these influences 
alone are sufficient to account for the slight alterations men- 
tioned, while his surrender of the doctrine of a ‘‘ moral 
sense,” so vigorously contended for at the outset, is credit- 
able to him in showing that he was capable of yielding to 
the logic of facts. 

Of Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘Synthetic Philosophy,” originally 
planned to consist of ten volumes and thirty-one parts, and 
often referred to as the most comprehensive cosmological 
scheme ever conceived by man, nine volumes, containing 
twenty-nine parts, have actually appeared, and are in the 
hands of the reading public, so that there only remains one 
volume containing two parts unpublished, and some of this 
js doubtless in an advanced state of preparation, if not actu- 
aly in press. It is, therefore, safe to say that the whole of 
Mr. Spencer’s legion of readers, including those who least 
agree with him, join in the general hope that life and strength 
may hold out until the end is reached, and as much longer 
as may be. 

The works of Mr. Spencer are so universally read that 
there is little occasion for explaining their contents, and, 
indeed, any proper review of even the latest would probably 
be a work of supererogation. It will be more profitable, 
after briefly indicating what parts it is proposed specially to 
consider, to bring the various topics treated in these parts 
together into a somewhat logical order, analyze and discuss 
their general bearings, and set forth such considerations, 
conclusions, and natural corollaries, as seem to grow out of 
the tout ensemble. In a word, an analytical or critical, 
rather than an expositional form of treatment seems to be 
demanded. 

The first part of Vol. I of the “ Principles of Ethics,’’ 
occupying somewhat more than half of the volume, has been 
before the public as the “ Data of Ethics” since 1879, and 
there are few books that are now better known. This 
part will therefore receive only incidental mention. The 
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remainder of the volume (Parts II and III) treats mainly of 
individual ethics and does not for this reason justify detailed 
treatment in this sketch. On the other hand ‘‘ Justice,” 
which forms Part IV of the “ Principles of Ethics,” or the 
first part of Vol. II, deels oaly incidentally with private 
morals and chiefly with -political ethics. It, therefore, not- 
withstanding its earlier date, calls for a somewhat thorough 
examination. Part V treats of what he calls ‘‘ Negative 
Beneficence,’”’ or what ought not to be done, and Part VI of 
‘* Positive Beneficence,’? or what ought to be done, the two 
_ together constituting his ‘‘ Ethics of Social Life.” These 
- topics seem to relate to the individual and not to the State, 
nevertheless, as will be seen, a large amount of political 
ethics is worked into the treatment, which cannot be wholly 
ignored. : 

‘The remaining volume which it is proposed to bring within 
the purview of this paper has a different claim. It consists, 
of two entirely distinct treatises, the first, occupying two- 
thirds of the volume, being his ‘‘ Social Statics, Abridged 
and Revised,’’ which is tkerefcre now in such shape that it - 
may be regarded as reflecting his mature views. ‘The other 
treatise, completing the volume, is a reproduction, unchariged 
except by the addition of a short note, of the pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ The Man versus che State,” published by Williams 
and Norgate in 1884. This pamphlet- consists of a series 
of four articles that appeared in the Contemporary Review 
from February to July of that year, together with a ‘‘ post- 
script ” of six pages. These articles are entitled respec- ' 
tively: “The New Toryism,'” ‘‘ The Coming Slavery,” 
“The Sins of Legislators’ and ‘‘ The Great Political Super- 
stition.” They may te regarded as making an application 
to current political affairs of th= principles laid down in his 
“Ethics ” and “Social Statics.”’* ` 


* All the works above enumerated-have teen received as they appeared by the 
writer of this paper, either directly from tke author’s hend or through his Ameri- 
can publishers, a courtesy which is here publicly and thankfully acknowledged. 
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That all these works come within the scope of ethics, as 
Mr. Spencer understands it, is shown by the fact that his 
“ Justice’ is to so large an extent a mere revision and 
repetition in substance of the ‘Social Statics.” In the 
latter the law of ‘‘ equal freedom ’’ is laid down as clearly asin 
the former, and the discussion of its resultant principles as 
well as its ‘‘corollaries’’ follows the same lines. In fact, 
the titles of the chapters in the two books are to a large 
extent the same, often literally identical: Such are the 
chapters in ‘‘Justice’’ entitled “ The Right of Property,” 
“The Rights of Women,” ‘The Rights of Children,” 
‘t Political Rights—so-called,’’ ‘‘ The Constitution of the 
State,” “The Duties of the State,” and ‘‘The Limits of 
State Duties; and even where the heads of the chapters 
differ the subjects discussed are usually the same. ‘These 
and other similar titles also indicate how largely his ethics 
relates to public matters and the duties of which he speaks are 
the duties of the State. ‘The first volume, however, of his 
“ Principles of Ethics,” consisting of the “ Data of Ethics,”’ 
the ‘‘Inductions of Ethics” and the ‘‘ Ethics of Individual 
Life,” deals more especially with the general philosophy of 
duty. 

All are of course acquainted with the general character of 
Mr. Spencer’s ethics as set forth in the ‘‘ Data of Ethics,’’ the 
doctrine that happiness is the end of action, and the argument’ 
that this will ultimately be attained through altruistic action 
becoming that which yields the greatest happiness, the most 
egoistic. ‘To the ‘‘ Data of Ethics,” as originally published, 
is now added a rediscovered chapter in the form of an appen- 
dix, entitled, ‘‘’ The Conciliation,’ although this is also the 
title of Chapter XIV,which covers much the same ground 
and may have been an attempt to supply the lost one. This 
“conciliation” is the reconciliation between egoism and 
altruism, and it is here extended to society as a collective unit 
and illustrated by reference to those animals, such as bees, 
which have acquired social natures and become almost 
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perfectly adapted to-a social state. Their purely altruistic 
actions have come to be prompted by instincts, and are there- 
fore the only ones that can satisfy their desires; and he 
draws the conclusion that human society may one day be so 
perfect that a purely hedonistic activity will be consistent 
with’the highest goot of the community. 

Aside from the natural objection, which probably ought 
not to be raised, but which will be raised, that all this is 
visionary and utopian, there are two aspects from which it 
may be instructive to view it. In the first place it is open, 
along with all altruistic reasoning, to the charge of being . 
self-destructive. Altruism is based on the assumption of the” 
real or possible unheppiness of others, which unhappiness 
consists entirely in the inability to pursue egoistic ends. A 
state in which all were able to pursue-egoistic ends and only 
such would leave no room for altruistic action, and would 
thus rule out tie whole domain of ethics from a scheme of 
philosophy. This is the general objection that lies against 
Mr. Spencer’s classification of the sciences as embodied in 
his works. It is surprising that a mind so logical could have 
failed to see that ethicsis not an independent science at all, 
that it relates to a tieoretically transient state of society, 
which, as he himself shows, is to pass away so soon as 
egoistic and altruistic actions shall have become mutually 
adjusted, that the ‘‘ conciliation ’’ is simply the disappear- 
ance of altruism with the supremacy of innocent egoism in 
which happiness alone consists. Ethics, therefore, during 
this transition period, is merely a department of sociology, 
and only entitled to a very subordinate place in the sociologi- 
cal scheme, ‘That he should have made it the great end of 
all his labors, saying of it that ‘‘ this last part of the task it 
is, to which I regard all the preceding parts as subsidiary,” * 
is to be compared in inconsistency with the belief of certain 
saintly beings whose only happiness in this world is derived 
from ministering to the afflicted, that they are to be rewarded 


“ Data of Rthics,” p. 5 (preface to Part I when issued separately). 
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by greater happiness in a world where there are uo afflicted 
to minister to. A 

‘The other reflection that naturally arises from this view of 
ethics is that social insects, whose perfect organization society 
is to imitate, have reached the extreme stage of typical social- 
ism, as pictured by the most unequivocal advocates of that 
social condition. Individuality is here utterly lost, and all 
the members of the society are reduced to the dead level of 
equality, while over the whole swarm the “queen,” as the 
specialized representative of the uniform collective will, reigns 
supreme without the need of exercising the slightest author- 
ity. ‘The social machine is complete and automatic. 

In accord with Mr. Spencer’s exaggeration of the rank 
that ethics should take in a scheme of philosophy, is his 
equal exaggeration of the importance of a ‘‘ regulative sys- 
tem.” The statement in the preface to the ‘‘ Data of Eth- 
ics’? that ‘‘ few things can happen more disastrous than the 
decay and death of a regulative system no longer fit, before 
another and fitter regulative system has grown up to replace 
it,” taken in connection with the apprehension just before 
expressed that his own system of ethics might not appear 
unless he turned aside and prepared it in advance of its nat- 
ural place in the scheme, certainly admits of the interpreta- 
tion that this is the ‘‘ fitter regulative system ” to which he 
refers. Such confidence can only be compared with that 
which Comte had in the early acceptance and ultimate 
supremacy of his moraland religious system. 

‘The truth that ethical systems and codes merely reflect the : 
state of morals prevailing at any given time and place, and 
co not themselves influence that state, and the kindred truth i 
that a certain standard of morals is a condition to the exist- 
ence of the social state itself, do not seem to have taken a 
firm hold of Mr. Spencer's mind, although occasional 
glimpses of them are apparently caught; as where he says 
that ‘‘the genesis of such codes, and partial conformity to 
them, have been necessary; since, if not in any degree 
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recognized and observed, there must result social dissoin- 
tion.” * It seems remarkable that so strong an advocate of 
the merely historical or natural history method of studying 
sociology, which he labels all over with ‘‘take care!” and 
*‘ hands off !’’ should propose in tke case of ethics, which is 


i go obviously a social necessity, and therefore self-adjusting, 


to ‘‘interfere”’ and ‘‘regulate’' the conduct of individuals. 
The surprise is still further heightened at finding him cor- 
rectly attributing the real moral progress of the world not 
to the “regulative system.” but tc ‘‘the progress of civili- 
zation ” f and to ‘‘ mental evolution.” f 

The ‘‘Inductions of Ethics” is a highly instructive trea- 
tise, passing in review the conduct of all the nations of the 
earth, especially of the uncivilized races, with their widely 
conflicting customs. Its perusal is well calculated to enable 
the reader to penetrete the conventionalities of his own time 
and to distinguish, as few persons can do, between conduct 
which is intrinsically moral or immoral and that which is so 
only because the prevailing code approves or condemns it. 
‘The various ideas thet have prevailed in the past, and now 
prevail, among different peoples relative to justice, gener- 
osity, humanity, veracity, obedience, industry, temperance, 
chastity, etc., are set rth in the clear and orderly manner 


„that characterizes all of Mr. Spencer’s writings of this class, 


and are supported by all the authority that he is able to 
summon. ‘The unreliability of: these sources of information 
has caused much oz his sociological work to be severely 
criticised, if not entirely rejected, and it is this perhaps that 
has brought forth in the present case the following disclaimer: 
“Not all travelers are to be trusted. Some are bad observers, some 
are biased by creed or custom, some by personal likings or dislikings ; 
and all have but imperfet: opportunities cf getting at the truth. Sim- 
jlarly with historians. Very little of what they narrate is from imme- 
diate observation. The greater part of it comes through channels 


* “Principles of Ethics,” vol. i, p. 336. 
tbid., p. 293. 
ibid., P- 307. 
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which color, and obscure, and distort ; while everywhere party feeling, 
reiigious bigotry, and the sentiment of patriotism, cause exaggerations 
and suppressions. Testimonies concerning moral traits are hence 
liable to perversion.” * 

In the “ Ethics of Individual Life’’ are treated the subjects. 
of activity, rest, nutrition, stimulation, culture, amusements, 
marriage, and parenthood. Trite subjects these, and difficult 
to raise above the commonplace, yet, conceived as filling each 
its appropriate niche in a great world scheme, he has suc- 
ceeded in rendering them quite palatable, while throughout 
tke chapters one finds the spice of originality and breadth 
of conception lending an unexpected flavor. No better 
example could be given than is furnished by his treatment 
of ‘‘stimulation,’’ in which he rightly condemns the excesses 
that are committed in the supposed performance of duty, 
which society usually approves because the acts are displeas- 
ureable, reserving its condemnation for those excesses which 
are in themselves enjoyable, apparently on the principle that 
“the damnable thing in the misconduct is the production 
of pleasure by it.” f 

Probably the least scientific part of Mr. Spencer’s entire ! 
system is his treatment of the ethics of social life, or negative , 
and positive beneficence. Negative beneficence consists of ! 
restraints of various kinds, as on free competition, free con- 
tract, blame, praise, etc. He makes all such restraints to 
depend upon the principle of altruism to be displayed by ` 
those who are to exercise these restraints. He admits that 
under the operation of free competition and free contract 
circumstances often give certain individuals an advantage ; 
which with him is as it should be, since he is able to see no 
other reason for this advantage than the superiority of such 
individuals, who therefore deserve their advantage ; but nega- 
tive beneficence enjoins all such not to press their advantage 
to the full extent that justice entitles them to do, but to be 


+ Ird., p. 464. 
} òid., p 508. 
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2 = 
merciful anc not altogether crush and destroy those who are 
unfortunate because they are unworthy. He says: 

“ The battle of life as carried on by competition, even within the 
bounds set by law, mav have a mercilessness akin to the battle of life 
as carried on by violence. Aad each citizen, while in respect of this 
competition not to be restrained externally, ought to be restrained 
internally. Among those wko compete with one another in the same 
occupation, there must in all cass be some who are the more capable 
and a larger number who are the less capable. In strict equity the 
more capable are just-fied in taking full advantage of their greater 
capabilities. ””* 

Again : 

“ Anyone who, by command of great capital or superior business 
capacity,.is enabled to beat others who carry on the same business, is 
enjoined by the principle of Negative Beneficence to réstrain his busi- 
ness activities, when his own wants and those of his belongings have 
been abundantly fulfilled ; so that others, occupied as he is, may fulfill 
theif wants also, though in smaller measure.” t 


Once more : 

“Under pressure entailed by a commercial crisis, a trader, while 
unable to get further credit Fom his bank, is obliged to meet a bill 
immediately falling dae. One who has capital in reserve is asked for 
a loan on the security of the trader’s stock. He may make either a 
merciful or a merciless bargain, He may be content with a moderate 
gain by the transaction, or, taking advantage of the other’s necessities, 
may refuse except on conditions which will involve immense loss, or 
perhaps eventual bankruptcy. Here, again, there is occasion for the 
self-restraint which sympathy prompts.” 

These are fair sam ples of n2gative beneficence as he under- 
stands it. It results entirely from the inherent goodness or 
sympathy of the agent, and the whole treatment, despite its 
stately form, is not much above the ordinary moralizing so 
familiar to all. Sympathy exists and often mitigates hard- 
ship, and it will-do so more and more as the race advances, 
but everyone knows that it cannot be depended upon asa busi- 
ness principle. It is only an accidental and occasional 


*“ principles af Rthics,” vol H. p. 277. 
t brd., pp. 28283 - 


$ Ib:d., p. 290. | 
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element and not a reliable factor in social science. Anyone 
who should try to persuade the officers of a trust to sell the 
commodity they control at a price below that which yields 
them the largest profit would in this country be classed as a 
“crank.’’ 

In his treatment of positive beneficence, Mr. Spencer first 
deals with the duties of husbands to wives, parents to chil- 
dren, children to parents, and the sound and healthy to the 
sick and injured, in all of which there is much to approve, 
although for the most part the conclusions s:mply follow as 
a matter of course, and it is almost to be regretted that a 
regard for completeness should have required such subjects 
to be treated at all. But when he comes to the question of 
relief to the poor, which, according to him, neturally belongs 
here, an opportunity is afforded for the vigorous expression 
of his well-known views on poor rates and public charities 
in general. His defence of private charity ou the ground 


of its subjective effect in ennobling the giver has a certain ' 
force, much of which, however, is lost when -it is remem- : 


bered from what diverse and often unworthy motives giving 
preceeds. He justly condemns those forms of charity that 
tend to create a dependent class, but he fails to prove that 
this is not as effectually done by private as by bublic methods. 
To hear him, one would hardly think that the former ever 
produce this result. But are the pauper lews of England 
more pernicious in this direction than is the universal private 
alms-giving of Italy, for example? 

He does not touch the real kernel of the matter, which 


does not relate to the source of the act, but tc the manner of : 


m 


its performance. Beneficence should only be directed toward ' 


those who are entitled to it in consequence of the defective 
social conditions under which they live. It should only go 
so far as to remedy this social defect. It should be so 
directed as to ennoble instead of demoralizing the recipient. 
Ali this can be done, as close students of the question have 
proved, and this is scientific charity. The question is then 
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, narrowed down to ascertaining whether this can best be done 
; by the individual or by soc-ety. That it cannot be done by 
, Single individuals actuated by a multitude of vague, conflict- 
| ing, and whimsiccl motives, all must concede. It can be 
{ done to a limited extent by large associations with enlightened 
| officers. The larger such associations are the less personal 
| will be their action, and hence the more successful. The 
| most impersonal of all organizations is the State, and while 
| much even here cepends upon the character of the officers, 
| the danger that unworthy or illegitimate influences will 
| control their action is here at its minimum. 

‘ In discussing political beneficence, Mr. Spencer is very 
severe on the officers of government, and says much about 
“eternal vigilance,’ etc., attacks Parliament for over- 
legislation and the law courts for delinquency. ‘‘ Political 
beneficence,’’ he says, ‘‘ will seek removal of these enormous 
evils more energetically than it will seek constitutional 
changes or extensions of State management.’’ After enum- 
erating the principal evils which political beneficence is to 
remove, among wich we find ‘‘ bubble companies,” ‘‘swind- 
ling syndicates,’ “ incorporated bodies,” ‘‘ official organiza- 

' tions,” “bank failures,” and ‘‘company disasters,’’ he 
adds : . í 

t‘ Political beneficence, then, prompting this ‘eternal vigilance,’ 

_will, I say, be ever ready to dete=t possible modes of corruption ; ever 

ready to resist insignificant usurpations of power; ever prepared to 
challenge transaction3 which ir the smallest wavs deviate from the 
proper order ; and ever ready to bear the odium consequent on taking 

«such courses,’ * i 

To all this no one should object. The evils enumerated 
are among the worst that society suffers. The only difficulty 
is to reconcile Mr. Spencer's sanction of State action in sup- 
pressing them with his law of equal freedom as set forth in 
his political ethics proper, which it is our next task to con- 
sider. ‘The acts he condemns clearly result from that law, 
and there is a manifest EEE Cube Cy in his philosophy. 
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Passing now from individual to social ethics, as set forth 
in ‘‘ Social Statics’? and in ‘‘Justice,’’ we are confronted at 
the outset by the “law of equal freedom,” which is the 
pivot upon which Mr. Spencer’s entire system turns. It is 
stated in the earlier work in the following form . 

“ Every man has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he in- 
fringes not the equal freedom of any other man,” * 
and in the later one : 


‘Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man ;” t 


that is, he has seen no reason for making any essential , 


change. Of course the expression ‘‘has freedom,” or ‘‘is 
free,” means: ought to be free, or, is ethically free. It is 
freedom de jure, and not necessarily de facto. The proviso, 
however, is ambiguous. To infringe the equal freedom of 
another may mean to interfere with his freedom either to 
perform the same act or to resist its performance. Resist- 
ance to such performance would not, strictly speaking, be 
“equal freedom,” yet most acts of aggression call for resist- 
ance and not for action of the same kind. If one man covets 
what another has and seeks to obtain it in any other way 
than by mutual agreement, he would, according to the literal 
terms of the formula, be ethically free to proceed, so long as 
this did not interfere with a third party seeking the same 
object. If equal freedom means the freedom of the party 
aggressed upon to resist, then the only meaning of the law 
is that anyone is free to do whatever he wills, provided all 
countervailing efforts are unmolested. ‘The so-called law of: 
equal freedom is therefore not a rule of human ethics, which 
would involve a conscious sacrifice. It might be called the 
rule of animal ethics, if this did not involve a contradiction 
of terms. The wolf in descending upon the fold does not 
infringe the equal freedom of any other wolf to do the same, 


*“ Social Statics, Abridged and Revised,” p 55 
tt Justice,” p. 46 
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nor of the sheep to resist such an attack. And as ‘‘ man is 
a wolf to man ” the same is true in his case. x 

Mr. Spencer’s attempts tc escape from this complexion, to 
which his law of equal freedom comes, are unsuccessful. 
His qualifications, exceptions, admissions and supplements, 
either neutralize the law entirely or they leave it untouched. 
To say that no one is free to aggress, is to say the opposite 


| of what the formula says. To say that it refers to a social 
` state in which there is no desire to aggress, is to confess the 
. invalidity of the lew in any real case. 


The fact is that Mr. Spencer’s law of equal freedom was 
not framed as a law of individual ethics. In laying it down 
he was not thinking of conduct between men and men as co- 
ordinate factors in society. He was thinking of the conduct 
of the State toward individuals. ‘ Freedom ” in his formula 
means civil right. In plain terms, he means that the State 
has no right to interfere wizh the conduct of the individual 
except where the individual infringes the liberty of another 
individual. If he does not say this in so many words his 
whole social and ethical phitosophy; teaches it, and it is not 
worth while to dwell upon the “dilemmas ” which the nar- 
rower view involves. His ethics, therefore, as taught in 
these two works, in ‘‘ The Man versus the State,” and in his 
other kindred writings, is essentially a political ethics, and 
deals almost exclusively with the rights of the State. 

This leads us to consider, first of all, his conception of the” 
origin, nature, and: functions of the State. With his much 
iterated doctrine that the arder of development in society 
has been from militancy to industrialism, cr froma régime 
of status to one of contract, we need have little to do, as it 
belongs more especially to his sociology, and is elaborated in 
eatlier works. It is, however, important to know that 


, students of ethnology deny that government originated in 
- war, and show that it grew naturally out of the family rela- 


tion, and is based primarily on kinship. It is also impos- 
sible that a society should exist for any prolonged period 
[394] 
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in a state of war. And even if there had ever been races 
that subsisted entirely on the booty acquired in war, their 
existence would imply that of industrial races from whom 
these supplies must be taken. And yet, to judge from 
many of Mr. Spencer’s statements, it would be hard to 
avoid the conclusion that he considered the whole world to 
have been in a chronic state of war during its early history, 
and to have been only quite recently transformed into an 
industrial state. It cannot, however, be denied that the wars 
that have almost always prevailed between tribes, nations, 
and races resulted in enforced labor on the part of the masses, 
which later gradually gave way to what we call free labor, 
based on such contracts as the laborer is able to make with 
his employer. 

Mr. Spencer early espoused the doctrine of an analogy at 
least between society and a living organism,* propounded 
twelve years earlier by Comte} (he disclaims all acquaint- 
ance with Comte at that date), and although he has vari- 
ously qttalified it under the spur of criticism, he still adheres 
to its substance in so, far as to treat society as under the } 
absolute dominion of the same class of laws that govern the | 
pkysiological economy of living creatures. Owing to a’ 
preconception, however, he treats the evolution of society as 
taking place through differentiation alone, whereas biology 
owes to him the formulation of the important law that į 
organic evolution always consists in the mutual processes of | 
differentiation and integration. As the parts become more ' 
and more specialized the wholes are more and more general- ' 
ized, until a perfect organism of the higher types becomes - 
ccmpletely integrated and under the dominion of one ' 
supreme ganglionic center. Logical consistency would there- 
fore have required him to look upon society, even in its 
most advanced state, as the analogue of some of the lower 
types of organisms, in which the degree of integration is far 


= 1850. See " Social Statics, Abridged and Revised." p 267 ff 
73838. See“ Philosophie positive,’ vol iw pp 285, 311, Paris, 1869. 
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from complete, and each individual, like the cells of the 
Labyrinthulee and other protists, is to a large extent inde- 
pendent of the general aznobium, or society. He should 
then have shown how even this state was developed from a 
lower one of complete individual independence, correspond- 
ing to that of the Amedz. Finally, it would have behooved 
him to point out that this natural process of organic develop- 
ment was still going on in society as it has gone on in 
biology, and that a stage would be ultimately reached in 
which a supreme center of social consciousness, or social ego, 
would exist, having full control of the hierarchy of sub- 


: ordinate centers and of the individual members of society. 


Such would have teen the logical outcome of the doctrine 
of a social organism. But instead of this we find him 
talking in the following fashion : 

‘Concerning individual organisms and social organisms,' nothing is 
more certain than that advance from lower to higher, is marked by 
increasing heterogeneity of structures and increasing subdivision of 
functions. In both cases there is mutual dependence of parts, which 
becomes greater as the type becomes higher; and while this implies 
a progressing limitation of one function to one part, it implies also a 
progressing fitness of sach part for such fufiction.’* 

Nothing, it will be observed, is here said about the ‘‘ pro- 
gtessing ’’ subordinetion of all the parts to the whole, which 
he above all others has shown to be the characteristic mark 
of organic progress from lower to higher types of develop- 
ment. ‘The singular thing is that he should introduce this 
principle in support of the statement made on the same page 
that with further progress ‘‘there may rightly go further 
relinquishment of functions which the State once dis- 


‘ charged,” whereas animal organisms progress through the 


gradual assumption by the supreme authority of the general 
direction of all the subordinate functions of the body. 

Mr. Spencer escaped the ccnsequences of his own doctrine 
in two ways. First, he early denied the strict analogy be- 
tween society and an orgenism, laying special stress upon 

> " Justice,” p. 229. 
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the fact that society is a mere abstraction, and not a conscious 
individual, capable of feeling. In this he is, of course, lit- 
erally speaking, right, and the corollary he freely draws that 
there is no object in working for the good of society con- 
ceived as a conscious being, but that society exists for the 
individual and not the individual for society, is eminently 
sound. Still it cannot be denied that a sort of consciousness 
can be properly predicated of that body of individuals whom 
society, by whatever method, appoints to preside over, con- 
trol, and regulate its operations. In other words, govern- 
ment, which as Mr. Spencer admits always rudely represents 
society, changing with it and corresponding to it in character 
and quality, may be properly regarded as the supreme center 
of social consciousness, often feebly integrated, and little 
capable of directing affairs, but still the homologue of the 
developing brain of animal organisms. And it is further 
true that with the progress that has taken place in govern- 
meat, from the more autocratic and despotic to the more 
democratic and representative forms, the degree of integra- 
tion has strengthened, so that in the apparently weak and 
flexible democracies of to-day there is really a far more firm 
and compact social state than in the stiff autocracies of 
former ages, when there were, so to speak, no nerve currents 
permeating society and keeping every part in communication 
with the great social center. So that the progress in social 
integration is substantially parallel with that which has gone 
on in organic life. 

In the second place, Mr. Spencer has escaped the conse- 
quences of his doctrine by failing, purposely or otherwise, 
to recognize that the analogy holds good only in its psychic 
aspects. His comparisons are with purely physiological 
functions. He repeats his analogies with the organs of 
nutrition, circulation, respiration, and reproduction, but 
rarely mentions the nervous system in this connection. It 
is, however, here and here only that the analogy has force, 
and when followed out it points strongly toward a progressive 
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development: of the social consciousness until there shall 
ultimately be reached a, stage in which the-supreme social 
center shall be in such firm and friendly relations with the 
lower centers and with the individual units of society that it 
can care for them in somewhat the same wav that the sane 
mind guards the well-being and safety of the sound body. 
But Mr. Spencer was careful not to be led into any such 
train of logic as this, which would have been fatal to his 
early preconceptions as to the functions of the State, and as 
a consequence he proceeded to elaborate a social science 
based directly upon tue laws of life, quite ignoring the great 
stage of psychic phenomena which intervenes between life 


; and social action and becanes the chief determining factor 


of the latter. 

As this is a PRE hat serious charge it needs to be sub- 
stantiated. It may be more definitely formulated by saying 
that Mr. Spencer's sociology and political ethics rest upon 
biology and not upon psychology. If we seek a general term 
to express the fundamental principle that seems to underlie 
every statement of his works we shall perhaps find it in the 
word sejf-adjustment, With him everything that takes place 
properly is automatic. The following passage will serve as 
a sample of this biological ethics : 

“ This principle of self-adjustment within each individual, is parallel 
to that principle of self- adjustment by which the species as a whole 
keeps itself fitted to its environment. For by the better nutrition and 
greater power of propagation which come to members of the species 
that have faculties and consequen: activities best adapted to the 
needs, joined with the lower sustentation of self and offspring which 
accompany less adapted faculties and activities, there is caused such 
special growth of the species as most conduces to its survival in face 
of surrounding conditions. This, then, is the law of sub-human jus- 
tice, that each individual shall receive the benefits and the evils of its 
own nature and its consequent conduct. ‘’* 

Or again : - 
“Since this connection between conduct and consequence is held to 
be just, it follows that throughout the animal kingčom what we call 
*lhd,p 9 ' i 
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justice, is the ethical aspect of this biological law in virtue of which 
life in general has been maintained and has evolved into higher forms ; 
and which therefore possesses the highest possible authority.’’* 


The importance of this aspect of the question. will justify 
one further quotation : 


“The prosperity of a species is best subserved when among adults 
each experiences the good and evil results of his own nature and con- 
sequent conduct. In a gregarious species fulfillment of this need 
implies that the individuals shall not so interfere with one another as 
to prevent the receipt by each of the benefits which his actions natur- 
ally bring to him, or transfer to others the evils which his actions 
naturally bring. This, which is the ultimate law of species life as 
qualified by social conditions, it is the business of the social aggre- 
gate, or incorporated body of citizens, to maintain.” f 


In this passage it is made clear that the general self-adjust- 
ing law of nature is held to apply to society, and man is duly 
advised that nature is to be imitated. Other passages, how- 
ever, put this much stronger : 


““The broad fact then, here to be noted, is that Nature’s modes of 
treatment inside the family-group and outside the family-group are 
diametrically opposed to one another ; and that the intrusion of either 
mode into the sphere of the other, would be destructive either imme- 
diately or remotely. Does any one think that the like does not hold 
of the human species? He cannot deny that within the human family, 
as within any inferior family, it would be fatal to proportion benefits 
to merits. Can he assert that outside the family, among adults, there 
should not be, as throughout the animal world, a proportioning of 
benefits to merits? Will he contend that no mischief will result if 
the lowly endowed are enabled to thrive and multiply as much as, 
or more than, the highly endowed? . . . Society in its corporate 
capacity, cannot without immediate or remoter disaster interfere with 
the play of these opposed principles under which every species has 
reached such fitness for its mode of life as it possesses, and under which 
it maintains that fitness.” 


It is clear from this that Mr. Spencer is utterly blind to 
the most conspicuous fact in society, that under an un- 
regulated or ‘‘competitive’’ régime there is very little relation 

* Ibid., p. 150. 
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between ‘‘benefits’’ and ‘‘merits’ or ‘‘fitness.’’ It is 
partially to enforce such a correspondence that the state 
exists, and the essence of the idea of ‘‘justice,’’ in the 
human sense, is the proportioning of benefits to merits, 
which “Natures methods’? do not secure. A typical 
example is the gradual substitution of trial by law for trial 
by battle, which formerly prevailed. In the complications 
of modern society ‘‘corduct’’ has little to do with this pro- 
portioning, and bad conduct is fully as successful as good. 
The “accident of position’ is a much more potent factor. 
The State is now at work upon this difficult problem, still 


‘striving, as’ ever it has striven, to proportion benefits to 


merits; z. e., to enforce justice against nature’s methods, But 
let us hear Mr. Spencer further : 

“ Pervading all Nature we may see at work a stern discipline which 
ja a little cruel that it may be very kind. That state of universal 
warfare maintained throughout the lower creation, to the great per- 
plexity of many worthy people, is at bottom the most merciful pro- 
vision which the circumstances admit of. It is much better that the 
ruminant animal, when deprived by age of the vigor which made its 
existence a pleasure, should be killed by some beast of prey, than 
that it should linger out a life made painful by infirmities, and 
eventually die of starvation. Ey the destruction of all such, not only 
is existence ended before it becomes burdensome, but room is made 
for a younger generation capable of the fullest enjoyment; and, 
moreover, out of the very act of substitution happiness is derived for 
a tribe of predatory creatures,’** ' 

No one, of course, objects to this phase of purely animal 
ethics for animals, but when prescribed for men, as in the 
following passage, the’ Cose becomes excessive : 

“ A sad population of imbeciles would our schemers fill the world 
with, could their plans last. A sorry kind of human constitution 
would they make for us—a constitution continually going wrong, and 
needing to be set right again—a constitution ever tending to self- 
destruction. Why, the whole effort of Nature is to get rid of such— 
to clear the world of them, and make room for better. Mark how the 
diseased are dealt with. Consumptive patients, with lungs incom- 
petent to perform the duties cf lungs, people with digestive organs 

.* n gocial Statics, Abridged and Revised,” p. 149. 
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that will not take up enough nutriment, people with defective hearts 
which break down under effort, people with any constitutional flaw 
preventing due fulfillment of the conditions of life, are continually 
dying out, and leaving behind those fit for the climate, food, and habits 
to which they are born.’’< 

This last, and much more in the same vein, is said under 
the head of ‘‘Sanitary Supervision’’ by municipalities and 
other governing agencies, as an argument against it, and 
against all public acts arising out of sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate, which action, he declares, ‘‘ defeats its own end. It 
favors the multiplication of those worst fitted for existence, 
and, by consequence, hinders the multiplication of those 
best fitted for existence—leaving, as it does, less room for 
them.’ 

This doctrine, laid down in his ‘‘ Social Statics” in 1850, 
he retains in the abridgment and reaffirms in his later 
writings. After quoting extensively from the early work 
and reapplying the doctrine of natural selection to society, 
he adds : 

“ And yet, strange to say, now that this truth is recognized by most 
cultivated people—now that the beneficent working of the survival 
of the fittest has been so impressed on them that, much more than 
people in past times, they might be expected to hesitate before neu- 
tralizing its action—now more than ever before in the history of the 
world, are they doing all they can to further survival of the un- 
fittest 1? t 

These citations ought to satisfy the most incredulous that 
the political ethics of Herbert Spencer, as well as his soci- ' 
ology, rests directly upon biology and completely ignores the 
influence of both feeling and thought in rendering human 
conduct and social life a field distinct from that in which the 
irrational animal acts and lives. He carries his general 
principle through a great number of departments of social 
action, applying everywhere his law of equal freedom. He 
recognizes that society is the theatre ot natural laws, but 


* Ibid., p 205 
td, p 207 
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to him these are only the laws of life, or of the universe in 
general. He sees that the organic world is governed in 
much the same way as is the inorganic, the laws of cosmic 
evolution becoming. those of natural selection and the sur- 
vival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. In a word 

| the law of nature is the law of force both above and below 
the level of vital activities. He sees no other law in society, 
and seems irritated and anroyed at any attempt on the part 
of society to ‘‘ interfere’”’ with this law. Like some religious 
partisans who declare the ebsolute indestructibility of their 
faith, while at the same time manifesting unconcealed concern 
for its safety, Spencer, while quoting the maxim, jura na- 
ture sunt immutabilia, betays a lively apprehension lest 
something be done to change them, and defends them vali- 
antly against the schemes of ignorant ‘‘meddlers’’ (this 
word with its derivatives probably occurs a hundred times 
in the two volumes). | 

The arch offender in this line is, of course, government, 
which to him is scarcely a natural product. While recog- 
nizing it as such in his cooler moments, his animus against 
it is so strong as to make him treat it as something apart 

; from the general scheme of society, a sort of interloper or 

` parasite, that has foisted itself upon society and is using it 
for its own ends. In his eyes government consists of a 

į group of ill-disposed individuals, ‘‘ politicians,’’ who have 
in one way or another worked themselves into power, and 
whose object is to deprive the people of their liberty, prop- 
erty, or happiness. ‘This is expressed in such passages as 
this : : 

“Thus much of your work shall be devoted, not to your own pur- ~ 
poses, but to our purposes,’ say the authorities to the citizens; and- 
to whatever extent this is carried, to that extent the citizens become 
slaves of the government.’’ * 

Or, again : 

“Public departments, all of them regimented after the militant 
fashion, all supported by taxes forcibly taken, and severally responsible 

* “Justice,” P- 223- 
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to their heads, mostly appointed for party reasons, are not imme- 
diately dependent for their means of living and growing on those 
whom they are designed to benefit. * 

‘These utterances clearly show that in-his mind there is no 
bond of mutuality between the government and the citizen ; 
that with him the former is an outside power working 
against the latter and for itself alone, and he declares that : 


“t Government, begotten of aggression and by aggression, ever con- 
tirues to betray its original nature by its aggressiveness.” f 


As already remarked, what seems chiefly to trouble him 


is the attempt on the part of government to “interfere,” ' 


“ meddle” and ‘‘tamper’’ with the laws of nature, which 


he variously designates as ‘‘the normal working of things,” 


“he constitution of things,’’ ‘‘ the order of Nature,” ‘‘can- , 


sal relations,” etc., laying, of course, great stress on the law 
of supply and demand and the laws of trade and commerce in 
general. Whenever he speaks of the natural forces of society 
it is in this sense, for, adhering to the biological point of view, 
he can, of course, perceive no other social force than the 
struggle for existence, that is, the mere life-force. The true 
social forces are psychic and therefore ignored. Indeed, had 
he recognized them his entire course of reasoning would 
have been reversed, for they operate directly against the vital 
force, and tend to defeat the law of nature as manifested in 
the struggle for existence. He dimly perceives this, it is 
true, but mistakes the normal operations of the law of mind, 
antagonizing the law of life, for an abnormal element 


intruding upon the domain of natural law. If he could rise , 


to a position from which he could see the whole field of both 
life and mind he would see that society is itself a product of 
the latter and could not result from the former. The same 
is true to an increased degree of government. It is the 


result of the ‘‘interference’’ of the psychic with the vital , 


law. All human institutions are in the same case. Animals 


* ibid, p 231 
t “The Man versus the State,” p. 369 
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have no institutions. Looking deeper we perceive that it is 
this that characterizes all art Everything artificial is a pro- 
duct of the psychic force anc results from interference with 
“the constitution of things” ‘‘The normal working of 
things’’ would never prodtc2 tools, weapons, clothing, or 
shelter. It is the essence of invention and artificial con- 
struction to ‘‘meddle’’ with “causal relations.” But al 


_ this is just as ‘‘ natural’? ard “normal” as are the purely 


physical or vital processes. It simply takes place in a dif 
ferent department of natural forces. It is the psychic process, 
the work of mental agencies. 

As has been intimated, Mr. Spencer recognizes the efficacy 
of these interferences with aature, as he is pleased to call 
them. He is right in denying that there is any power that 
can take from, or add to, the actual force in the universe. 
To a great, degree, too, the organic force of the world 
is incapable of increase or diminution, and even that 


` 


part of it that belongs to society is practically a fixed ` 


quantity. Only by commutirg it into some other form of 
force can its volume be changed. But all this is beside 
the point. The interferences of which he complains are not 


attempts to create or destroy the forces of society. ‘They are 
' attempts to direct taem. ‘This is easily done. ‘The arts are 
‘ all the result of the intelligent direction of natural forces and 


| the properties of substances irto ways and shapes that are 


useful to man. In the domestcation of animals and the cul- 


tivation of vegetables the same is done for the higher class 
of forces displayed by living things. Government and all 
other social institutions apply zhe same principles to the laws 
of human action. ‘Tey are all successful in proportion tc 
the degree of intelligence, t. e.. of the understanding of those 
forces and properties, with which they are conducted. Mr. 
Spencer would not discouraze art, he would not-decry agri- 
culture, he does nct attack any other human institution 
except government. 
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His reason for this seems to be that many of the acts of 
government have resulted in failure. This no one denies. 
But so have a large percentage of all other human schemes 


been failures. Al social operations are primarily empirical. ' 


All have been products of multiplied experiments, and have 


attained success only after failure has taught wisdom. Not | 


to speak of the abortive machines and worthless inventions 
that flood the patent offices of all countries, we need only to 
consider the business failures of modern times to see that the 
method of psychic progress is that of trial and error, at least 
in the earlier stages of every department of social life. If 
permitted to go on success is ultimately achieved and progress 
is made. It has been so in all the lower efforts, and it has 


been so in that highest effort, that of society to govern itself. | 


Mr. Spencer’s sociology, therefore, which would minimize 
government to the utmost, and even hints at its ultimate 
elimination, is an essentially destructive, and in no sense a 
constructive system. His political ethics which denies the 
right of society to adopt ways aud means for its own im- 
provement and advancement, is a censure of the whole course 
of human history. 

A large part of the matter of the works now under con- 
sideration consists of enumerations of cases of governmental 
failure. Most of these cases are drawn from the history of 
Etropean nations a century or more ago: the laws and 
ordinances interfering with trade and commerce, class legis- 
lation, sumptuary laws and laws fixing prices, wages, etc., 
mischievous and meddlesome legislation, laws that missed 
their purpose, produced unexpected effects, or the opposite 
effect from the one intended, laws that have had to be 
repealed, etc., etc. He has accumulated a mass of facts of 
this class that are highly interesting, often amusing, and 
certainly valuable as historical knowledge if not as guides 
to future lawmakers. But the fact that there is no longer 
any such legislation shows that these methods, however 
successful once, are not valued now and would not be 
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tolerated. The failures, in so far as they were such, have 
taught their lesson and served their purpose in the great 
school of ‘political experience. His claim that there is 


_ danger of’ reverting to such methods is simply puerile. The 


cases that he adduces of more modern legislation are of a 
very different class, and while some of the acts he enumer- 
ates are doubtless unwis2 and short-sighted, and will be 
tepealed, the general body of legislation that he condemns 
is not only approved but demanded by the -noral sense of 
Europe and America. Such is the anti-child-labor legis- 
lation, short-hour legislation, factory legislation, sanitary 
legislation, appropriations for public works, regulation of 
railways, public management of the telegraph system, the 
parcels post, and above all public instruction or national 
education. All of these and many other measures, some of 
them long since adopted on the Continent, now popular in 
England or America or both, he condemns in the most 
unmeasured terms as mischievous and pernicious, and as 
contrary to his canon of -ustice, the law of equal freedom. 
If anything further were needed to prove that canon unsound 
this fact would do so: that it stands in the way of the 
accomplishment of ar. urgent social demand. 

Aside from the one glaring omission of Mr. Spencer’s sys- 
tem, already pointed sut—the omission of the psychic factor 
—and aside from many minor “ones which cannot be noticed 
here, there are two other important omissions which call for 
special mention. "The first o? these is the failure to perceive 
that modern governments are all, to a greater or less degree, 
representative, and chat their acts are consequently not 
wholly those of the individuals that make up the governing 
body at any given time, but are in a certain correct sense 
the acts of society. He has himself admitted that all gov- 
ernments, even the rudest, reflect the state of society over 
which they hold sway. But in an enlightened social state, 
stich as that of England, Western Europe, and the United 
States, there is a close bond of union between society and 
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the government. Whether they call themselves monarchies 


or republics, they are all in fact impure democracies, and 


the legislators and principal administrative officers are chosen ' 


by the people, or change with the changes in the popular 


voice. Such governments are controlled, after their selection’ 


as much as in their selection, by the wishes of their con- 
stituents. ‘They are watched and warned and urged and 
petitioned, and their continuance depends upon their obedi- 
ence. Rarely, indeed, do they dare to disobey the known 
will of the people. This being so, the anathemas of Her- 
bert Spencer upon the personnel of government are misdi- 
rected. ‘‘’The sins of legislators’’ are the sins of voters, 
and his plea should have been made to the wider tribunal. 
His counsel of ‘‘ resistance ’’* is based on the assumption that 
the government is doing some great wrong, but those who 
are advised to resist are themselves the wrong-doers, and are 
not likely to resist their own acts. His denial of the right 
of majorities to legislate for minorities might be discussed in 
this connection, but it scarcely seems worth while to go over 
such well-beaten ground. 

‘The second of the omissions under consideration is even 
more serious than the first. It is the failure to observe that 
the evils from which modern governments are called upon to 
protect society are of a very different nature from those with 
which the earlier governments of the world had to contend. 


A great change in the groundwork of society, due to various: 


obscure causes working together during long periods, is 
always difficult to perceive, and the new evils thus insid- 
iously introduced are hard to eradicate because they require 
the application of new and unaccustomed remedies. Such 
is the present state of society in the most advanced nations. 
Protection, which is the only governmental function that 
Mr. Spencer will recognize as legitimate, formerly meant the 
redress of private wrongs to person and property, chiefly 
through physical causes. Under autocratic governments 
+“ Socal Statics, Abridged and Revised,” p. 184. 
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with limited industrial operations these were the chief inter- 
nal evils of society, except those caused by the rapacity of 
the governing class. Competition prevailed almost ex- 
clusively in all branches of business, causing its share of 
the individual crime which it was the duty of government 
to prevent or punish. Buta great revolution took place in 
Western Europe, and the character of governments under- 
went a complete change, often without change of name. 
Power passed from the hands of the ruling class into those 
of the people, and the most intense jealousy of all govern- 
ment interference in private business became general. ‘The 


- laws of trade were respected by the State and were allowed 


to operate untrammeled. This was an immense relief, and 
an era of unexampled industrial prcsperity ensued. Wealth 
was rapidly accumulated, but in this reign of natural law in 
society it was drawn toward the strongest centers of attrac- 
tion. ‘The only justice respected in the distribution of 
wealth was the kind that Mr. Spencer alone recognizes. 
Under this crude form of justice the distribution was cor- 
respondingly unequal. ‘Then came -he era of machinery and 
the breaking up of guilds and trades, unsettling the status 
of the artisan, and turning him adrift to take his chances in 
the universal competition. ‘These facts are familiar to all 
economists and students of real history. ‘he industrial 
condition of the world has completely changed. The evils 
to’ be dealt with now are of an entirely different class from 
those of former industrial epochs. States have recognized 
this, and whatever differences may exist as to methods, all 
governments have felt called upon to take some action for 
the protection of society from these new dangers. ‘The 
workingman has a voice in government, and its acts are 
largely his doings. Mr. Spencer, often as he condemns the 
“great man theory ’’’ of history, seems not to have correctly 
read the real history of his ownage. He still thinks that 
the natural forces of society can be safely left to take care of 
themselves. And when he sees the State moving steadily 
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forward and grappling one by one with these new evils, he 
sees in it the ghost of bygone despotism, and imagines a 
return to sumptuary laws, to the corn laws, and the corvée. 
He thinks the world gone mad, and works himself up into 
something like a frenzy. Because people will have public 
schools he cries out: i 

T «We have fallen upon evil times, in which it has come to be an ac- 
cepted doctrine that part of the responsibilities are to be discharged not 
by parents but by the public—e part which is gradually becoming a 
larger part and threatens to become the whole. Aguitators and legis- 
lators have united in spreading a theory which, logically followed out, 
ends in the monstrous conclusion that it is for parents to beget children 
and for society to take care of them. The political ethics now in fashion 
makes the unhesitating assumption that while each man, as parent, is 
not responsible for the mental culture of his own offspring, he is, as 
citizen, along with other citizens, responsible for the mental culture of 
all other men’s offspring! And this absurd doctrine has now become 
so well established that people raise their eyebrows in astonishment if 
you deny it. A self-evident falsehood has been transformed into a self- 
evident truth |” * 

Because new countries will protect their infant industries, 
he lectures them in the following style: 

“While the one party has habitually ignored, the other party has 
habitually failed to emphasize, the truth that this so-called protection 
always involves aggression ; and that the name aggressionist ought to 
be substituted for the name protectionist.” t 

To the Liberal Party in England, because it has continued 
tke ‘‘ mischievous legislation ” begun by the Tory Party, he 
applies the name of ‘‘ The New Toryism,’’ and says: 

“The function of Liberalism in the past was that of putting a limit 
to the powers of kings. The function of true Liberalism in the future 
wll be that of putting a limit to the powers of Parliaments ” t 

In defence of his abstract principle of political ethics he 
thus arraigns the existing practices of States: 

“ By those who have been brought up in the reigning school of poli- 
tics and morals, nothing less than scorn is shown for every doctrine 


=“ principles of Ethics,” vol i. p 545 
-"The Man versus the State,” p 369 


Z Ibid., p. 411. 
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which implies restraint an tke doings of immediate expediency or 
what appears to be such. Along with avowed contempt for ‘abstract 
principles’and generalizations. there goes unlimited faith in a motley 
assemblage of nominees of caucuses, ruled by ignorant and fanatical 
wire-pullers ; and itis thought intolerable that its judgments should 
bein any way subordinated by ceductions from ethical truths.” * 


Although Mr. Spencer occasionally manifests some faith 
in the ultimate triumpa of what he considers sound princi- 
ples, his latest works, upon the whole, are pervaded by a 
tone of despzir, and sound more like the wail of a Tacitus 
over a crumbling empire than the firm voice of a philosopher 
who is making an epoch. He calls everything that he does 
not approve of ‘‘socialism,’’ at the spread of which he is 
thoroughly alarmed. In one of the foot-notes to the revised 
“* Social Statics’’ (p. 209), he says: 

“At that time no one dreamed thet the advance of Socialism would 
be so rapid that in forty vears municipal governments would make 
rate-payers pay part of the rents of working-class houses; for this is 


what is done when by public funds they are supplied with better 
houses than they would otherwise have.” 

And in the preface to ‘‘ The Man versus the State,” refer- 
ring to a prediction made in :860, he indulges in the fol- 
lowing jeremiad : 

- “Reduced te its simplest expression, the thesis maintained was that, 
unless due precautions were taken, increase of freedcm in form would 
be followed by decrease of freedcm :n fact. Nothing has occurred to 
alter the belief I then expressed. ‘The drift of legislation since thar 
time has been of the kind anticipated. Dictatorial measures, rapidly 
multiplied, have tended continually to narrow the liberties of indi- 
viduals; and have done this in a double way. Regulations have been 
made in yearly-growing numbers, restraining the citizen in directicns 
where his actions were previocsly unchecked, and compelling acticns 
which previously he might perform crnot as he liked ; and at the same 
time heavier prblic burdens, chiefly local, have further restricted his 
freedom, by lessening that portion of his earnings which he can spend 
as he pleases, and augmentirg the portion taken from him to be spent 
as public agents please. The causes of these foretold effects, then in 
operation, continue in cperation—are, indeed, likely to be strength- 
ened.” 

=“ Justice,” p 49 
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In his .‘‘ Coming Slavery ” he completes this dire picture 
in a way that even Edward Bellamy ought to be satisfied 
with; 

“ Already exclusive letter-carrier, exclusive transmitter of telegrams, 
and on the way to become exclusive carrier of parcels, the State will 
not only be exclusive carrier of passengers, goods, and minerals, but 
will add to its present various trades many other trades. Even now, 
besidea erecting its naval and military establishments and building 
harbors, docks, breakwaters, etc., it does the work of ship-builder, 
cannon-founder, small-arms maker, manufacturer of ammunition, 
arny-clothier and boot-maker, and when the railways have been 
appropriated ‘with or without compensation,’ as the Democratic 
Federationists say, it will have to become locomotive-engine-builder, 
carriage-maker, tarpaulin and grease manufacturer, passenger-vessel 
owner, coal-miner, stone-quarrier, omnibus proprietor, etc. Mean- 
while its local lieutenants, the municipal governments, already in 
many places suppliers of water, gas-makers, owners and workers of 
tramways, proprietors of baths, will doubtless have undertaken 
various other businesses. And when the State, directly or by proxy, 
has thus come into possession of, or has established, numerous con- 
cerns for wholesale production and for wholesale distribution, there 
will be good precedents for extending its function to retail distribu- 
tion : following such an example, say, as is offered by the French 
Government, which has long been a retail tobacconist.’’* 


Finally, in his ‘‘ Postscript ” to this same work, he aban- 
dons hope in the following language : Å 

“(Do I expect this doctrine to meet with any considerable accept- 
ance?’ I wish I could say, yes, but unhappily various reasons oblige 
me to conclude that only here and there a solitary citizen may have 
his political creed modified.’’ 

And no wonder, when we consider what the adoption of 
his “political creed’? would involve. Not only would it} 
involve the repeal of all the humane and industrial legisla- | 
tion to which reference has been made, but it would abolish | 
all public works, including lighthouses and harbors; it 
would necessitate a return to a private postal system which 
the whole world has outgrown; would reéstablish the | 
monopoly telegraph in those countries which have replaced it 


*'' The Man versus the State,” p 327 
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by a national telegraph, always found to possess advantages 
similar to those of a national mail system; the parcels post 
of England and equivalent systems of the Continent would 
give way to our express monopolies, which Mr. Spencer 
extols because he dees not understand them; it would turn 
over cities to private water companies and private fire com- 
panies, both types o7 the ‘‘ natural monopoly ;” there would 
be a reversion to a system of strictly private, or ‘‘ wildcat’? 
banking ; public schools would be abolished, probably the 
last thing next to liberty that any enlightened nation would 
surrender; and all forms of sanitary regulation, including 
quarantine precautions against great epidemics, would be 
left to the wisdom of individual cizizens. As this last seems 
to cap the climax cf /aissez faire absurdity, it may be well 
to listen to his statement of the case, although the reader 
may require to be assured that the following passage is not 
intended as a burlesque: 

‘Respecting sewage there would be no difficulty. Houses might 
readily be drained on the same mercentile principle that they are 
now supplied with wacer. It is probable that in the hands of a 
private company, the resulting manure would not only pay the cost 
of collection, but would yield a considerable profit But if not, the 
return on the invested capital would be made up by charges to those 
whose houses were dra-ned: the alternat-ve of having their connections 
with the main sewer stopped, being as good a security for payment as 
the analogous ones possessed by water and gas companies.’’* 

According to Mr. Spencer’s political ethics the State has 
no right to prevent the adulteration of food or the deteriora- 
tion of fabrics, and he says that “the interest of the con- 
sumer is not only an efficient guarantee for the goodness: of 
the things consumed, but the best guarantee.” f 

‘The process knowr as ‘‘ cornering the market” is strongly 
approved by him as the natural method of regulating the 
supply. Of it he savs: 

“ There still survives alike amongst rich and poor the belief that the 
speculations of corn-dealers are injurious to the public. Their anger 

* " Social Statics, Abridged and Revised,” p. 218, 


t bid , p. 163 
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blinds them to the fact that were not the price raised immediately after 
a deficient harvest, by the purchases of these large factors, there would 
be nothing to prevent the people from consuming food at their ordin- 
ary rate; which would end in the inadequate supply being eaten up 
long before the ripening of the next crop. They do not perceive that 
this mercantile operation is analogous in its effect to putting the crew 
of = vessel on diminished rations when the stock of provisions is found 
insufficient to last out the voyage.’’* 

The person who performs the office of mediator in this 
operation, and, he forgets to say, also reaps the profits, ‘‘is 
simply one whose function it is to equalize the supply of a 
commodity by checking unduly rapid consumption.’’f 

He has the most unbounded faith in the “ contract,” and ‘ 
considers all modern society to rest upon that. Whatever ' 
two persons agree to, he considers as ipso facto just; but, as \ 
a matter of fact, all contracts under a monopolistic régime 
are unequal in varying degrees. Competing labor is every- 
where compelled to contract on unequal terms with combin- 
ing capital, and no power short of that of society itself, z. e., 
the State,can prevent this condition of things. ‘The strongest 
argument the socialist has for the State’s undertaking indus- 
trial enterprises is that it is the only employer that can com- 
pete with private capital in a co just and equitable 
contracts. 

But there is a still more serious charge against the politi- 
cal ethics of Herbert Spencer. ‘‘In a popularly governed 
nation,” he says, ‘‘the government is simply a committee 
of management ;’’{ yet he denies to that ‘‘ committee of 
management’? the right to manage the business of society. 
This would be a singular state of things in any corporate 
enterprise conducted by business men. And why, forsooth, 
has not that great corporation, society, the same right to 
choose its directors and instruct them to manage its business 
that smaller corporations have % 


~_— 
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In dealing with Mr. Spencer’s works on the plan -here 
adopted, a reviewe- is necessarily open to the charge thet 
important omissions have been made, and that counter 
passages might be selected to offset many of those thet 
have been quoted. This is freely admitted, and itis only 
claimed thet such e review correctly represents the general 
tone and tenor of the treatment by the author. Large sub- 
jects are, of course, necessarily left untouched, being beyond 
its scope, which does not claim to be general. It there 
fore remains to be confessed that not only is there much 
in these volrmes which is sound, important, and deeply 
philosophical, but zhat they also contain many passages, 
which, singled out, woul seem to reverse the general 
conclusions at which the author arrives. His numerous 
admissions of the necessity, value, power and progress of 
government,* taken in connection with his denunciations 
of it, amount to a positive inconsistency, and mutually 
weaken each other, tending to leave the merely inquiring 
reader in a state of doubt and confusion. But all this is 
independent of his unintentional admissions of the efficacy 
of government, involved in his arraignment of legislators 
for meddling and tampering with the indestructible anc 
unchangeable laws of nature. These are simply cases of 
bad logic, and may be fittingly called boomerang arguments, 
The following will serve as an exemple: 

“Tf the political me¢dler could be induced to contemplate the es- 
sential meaning of his plan, he would be paralyzed by the sense of his 
own temerity. He propases to suspend, in some way or degree, that 
process by which all life has been evolved.” ¢ ' 

And he goes on fairly to admit that this great natural pro- 
cess can be suspended by such an unscrupulous person, and ta 
manifest great concern lest it actually be done. But he never 
asks the question why, if legislative interferences can accom- 
plish such wonders for evil they might not occasionally 


* See the “ Principles of Hthizs,” vol. i p 294, “Socal Statics, Abridged and 
Revised," pp. 117, 226-47, © The Man versws the State,” pp 394, 406, 415. 
t“ Justice,” pp. 259-60. 
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accomplish some good. He says that ‘‘ natural causation has ! 
been traversed by artificial hindrances,’’ * but never mentions 
the innumerable cases in which artificial causation has ‘‘ tra- 
versed ’’ natural hindrances, as is done every time a river is 
made navigable by dredging its channel, the ‘‘ causation’’ 
being usually in the form of ‘‘an appropriation.” His ad- 
missions show how he inwardly recognizes that government 
has accomplished the greatest good by rendering social pro- 
gress possible. Why not, then, include governments among 
the things to be ‘‘let alone.’’ 

But his inconsistencies do not stop here. He goes to the 
absurd length of maintaining that one of the chief duties of 


i 
é 
; 


for whose short-comings the State, as far as ın it lies, may advantage- 
ously compensate—that, namely, by which society is made possible. 
It is clear that any being whose constitution is to be monlded into 
fitness for new conditions of existence, must be placed under those 
conditions. This granted, it follows that as man has been, and is still, 
deficient in those feelings which prevent the recurring antagonisms 
of individuals and their consequent disunion, some artificial agency 
is required by which their union may be maintained. Only by the 
process of adaptation itself, can be produced that character which 
makes social equilibrium spontaneous. And hence, while this process 
is going on, an instrumentality must be employed, firstly, to bind men 
into the social state, and secondly, to check all conduct endangering 
the existence of that state. Such an instrumentality we have in a 
government.” ¢ 

In another place he says that ‘‘ the end which the states- 
mat should keep in view as higher than all other ends is the 
formation of character.” f 

And again : 

“Tt should be inferred that among social canses, those initiated 
by legislation, similarly operating with an average regularity, must 
not only change men’s actions, but, by consequence, change their 
natures.” 3 

+“ The Man versus the State,” p. 343 

+" 3ocal Statics, Abridged and Revised,” pp. 126-27. 

t” Justice,” p. 251. 

8" The Man versus the State,” pp. 355-56 
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This is claiming far more for legislation than the most 
Sanguine socialist would admit. It may be justly argued, 
is, in fact, abundantly proved in practice, that a thorough 
system of public instruction exerts an immense influence 
upon the character of a people. It may also be regarded as 
proved that the social effect of protection in new countries 

. with undevelopec resources is civilizing and elevating in 
diversifying industry and creating centers of population and 
culture. But these instrumentalities and ‘all others that tend. 
indirectly to modify character, are condemned by Mr. Spencer ; 
yet he seems to think that a race may be morally transformed 
by government in merely preventing the individual members 
from cheating and assaulting one another. Such faith far 
exceeds that of the firmest believer in ‘‘the great political 
superstition.’’ = : 

Along with the growing impatience at the supposed way- 
ward course of mankind, there is also perceptible, in com- 
paring Spencer’s earlier with his later writings, a gradual 
dying out of his warmer and more sympathetic impulses, 
which at the beginning of his career, made him the friend 
of all who sufferei from the effects of an imperfect social 
state.* This is especially noticeable in his attitude toward 
the working classes, often forced out of employment by the 
agencies above enumerated. : Latterly we find him making 
the common assumption of unthinking optimists that poverty, 
idleness, etc., are the necessary results of personal defects, 
and characterizing the unemployed as “simply good-for- 
nothings.’’* ‘Trades unions are said to ‘‘ carry on a kind of 
industrial war in Cefence of workers’ interests versus em- 
ployers’ interests,’ `Z and to embrace ‘‘a permanent body of ` 

, tramps, who ramtl= from union to union.’’§ His idea of 

| ‘worth’? never rises above the mere animal attribute of fit- 
| ness to survive, and he defends the law of equal freedom on 


* Compare “ Social Statics, Abridged and Revised,” p, 97 Œ 
t+ '' The Man tersus the Szate,” p 303-, 

t Mid, p. 328 

$ Ibid., P. 304. 
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the ground that ‘‘there is maintained the vital principle of ! 
social progress; inasmuch as, under such conditions, the ! 
individuals of most worth will prosper and multiply more , 
than those of less worth.’’** His growing aristocratic lean- 
ings are further revealed in allusions to ‘‘the not-very- 
wise representatives of electors who are mostly ignorant,” f 
and to the rule being exercised ‘‘not so much by the col- 
lective wisdom as by the collective folly,” f and when he 
says ‘‘not only that these unguided judgments are very 
likely to be wrong, but also that there must exist some 
guidance by which correct judgments may be reached,’’§ it 
becomes clear that the ‘‘ guidance’’ referred to can be none 
other than the political ethics of Herbert Spencer. 

Notwithstanding the vulnerable character of so large a part 
of Mr. Spencer’s reasoning, he argues with such an air of 
confidence that only critical readers are likely to suspect the 
ex parte nature of his statements. ‘The following example 
reminds one strongly of the oracular responses from Delphi, 
and may be commended to him as quite as likely to apply 
to his own opinions as to the opinions of others: 

“Men of the past qnite misunderstood the institutions they lived 
under, They pertinaciously adhered to the most vicious principles, 
and were bitter in their opposition to right ones, at the dictates of 
thei- attachments and antipathies. So difficult is it for man to eman- 
cipate himself from the invisible fetters which habit and education cast 
over his intellect ; and so palpable is the consequent incompetency of a 
people to judge rightly of itself and its deeds or opinions, that the 
fact has been embodied in the aphorism—‘No age can write its own 
history.’ If we act wisely, we shall assume that the reasonings of 
modern society are subject to the like disturbing influences. We shall 
conclude that, even now, as in times gone by, opinion is but the coun- 
terpart of condition. We shall suspect that many of those convictions 
which seem the results of dispassionate thinking, have been nurtured 
in us by circumstances. We shall confess that, as heretofore, fanatical 
opposition to this doctrine and bigoted adhesion to that, have been no 


* d., p 409. 
t+ “Justice,” p 257. 
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tests of the truth or falsizy of the said doctrines; so neither is the 
strength of attachment nor dislixe which a nation now exhibits toward 
certain principles, any proof of their correctness ar their fallacy. ”* 

Upon the whole, it may be considered as in the highest 
degree unfortunate and discouraging that almost the first 
prominent system of sociology, as distinct from political 
economy, should proceed from so low and so narrow a stand- 
point as virtually to constitute a protest against all attempts 
to deal scientificaliy with the subject. It is simply a wet 
blanket on the enthusiasm of all who weuld follow social 
science. It throws over it the dismal pall that fell on political 
economy, and it stamps it with the words: No future! If 
this is all that Herbert Spencer can make of it, what can 
lesser lights hope to accomplish ? 

It is simply astonishing that the great Exponent of the law 
of evolution in all other departments should so signally fail 
to grasp that law :n this highest department. And it fur- 
nishes a curious parallel that, just as he failed to perceive the 
fundamental difference between cosmic and organic evolution, 
and the codperaticn in the latter of the radiant with the 
gravitant forces ¢ in the prodtction of the phenomena of life, 
so he has likewise failed to perceive the equally fundamental 
difference between vital and psychic evolution, in the latter 


` of which the power of feeling under the direction of thought 


has furnished to the evolutionary process an entirely new dis- 


: pensation. In seeking to brirg all the products of evolution— 


worlds, plants, animals, man, society—under one uniform law, 
adequate only to the lowest, end ignoring the new and power- 
ful principles that came forward at the several successive 
cosmical epochs, he has dwa-fed the later of these into rela- 
tive insignificance, anc instead of carrying his system up 
symmetrically and crowning it with the science of man, he 
has tapered it off and flattened it out at the summit, degrading 
that noblest department to the level of political controversy 


*** Social Statics Abridged and Revised,” pp 80-81. 
+t Popular Science Monthly, vol, xi, October, 1877. 
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and wholesale personal censure. The name of ‘‘ adminis- 
trative nihilism,’’ by which Professor Huxley long ago so 
happily characterized this, is likely to abide, and the extreme 
noli voli tangere i individualism with which the entire social phi- 
losophy o of Herbert Spencer i is permeated, must, in spite of all 
disclaimers, * impart to it the character of a gospel of inaction. ` 


Lester F. Warp, 
Washington, 


«The Man versus the State,” p. 418. 


LA SCIENCE SOCIALE. 


THE FRENCH SCHOCL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The editors of the Awnats have asked me to indicate the 
cause of the division that took place seven years agoin the 
school founded by Le Play. I willingly respond to this 
request, not that I may have opportunity to rehearse the pain- 
ful incidents connected with the history of the case, but that 
I may give to the American public, interested in social studies, 
a Clear and exact idea of the way in which we are continuing 
in the Science Sociale the task which was undertaken by Le 
Play. I shall put aside, then, all personal questions, and 
confine myself to tae grounds of the division which took 
place, to the underlying causes which determined it, and not 
to the circtimstances which cccasioned it. 

‘The schocl founded by Le Play has always had two classes 
of adherents. One class adhered to the truths advanced by 
the master and zealously used all the means in their power to 
spread the doctrine. The others, struck by the results to 
which Le Play had been led by the method of scientific 
observation whick he employed, were, above all, attracted 
by this method: they wished to master it, to advance it, if 
possible, to perfect it. 

The first regarded Le Play as adeliverer. After the disas- 
ters of 1870 every Frenchman looked for e man who should 
indicate the line of policy which, followec out, would uplift 
France. Le Play was one of these deliverers ; and many at 
that time grouped themselves about him under the standard 
of the R&orm Sociale. 

The second looked upon Le Play asa scholar, capable not 
only of recognizirg great general truths through scientific 
observation, but also of discovering by the same means those 
contingent truths which are necessary to any given society ; 
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capable, not simply of giving valuable counsel in the matter 
of reform, but also of formulating those laws which lie at 
the foundation of all human societies. 

The first saw in Le Play a fortunate navigator on the social 
seas, who had found a new route to certain truths. ‘The 
second held that the. means thus used to select the course 
would serve to determine other courses as well; that it was 
much more rational to study thoroughly his methods, to 
learn to use his compass, and to take his reckonings, than to 
follow submissively in the track which he had laid down. 

‘The first confined themselves to a sort of monopoly, after 
the manner of those Portuguese of the fifteenth century who 
exalted in having discovered the Azores and the route to the 
Cape. ‘The second contemplated new voyages. 

‘The reconciliation of these two different tendencies would 
not have been impossible, dnd one might easily imagine the 
two classes of disciples living in harmony, the first propa- 
gating those truths which the second strove to discover 
through scientific investigation. 

So long as Le Play lived there was accord and mutual sup- 
port between the representatives of the two classes; but a 
short time after the founder’s death, those who limited them- 
selves to spreading the conclusions to which Le Play had 
arrived, saw with dismay, that disciples had gone so far as to 
employ the method of observation, and daringly advance 
propositions reached thereby which were not to be found in 
the master’s writings. ‘They looked upon these propositions 
as dangerous, they had grave fears for the doctrine itself, 
and thereupon the direction of the review which was the 
organ of the Unions for Social Peace and of the Society of 
Social Economy (Unions de la Paix Sociale and the Société 
L Economie Sociale ) was taken from M. Edmond Demolins, 
who had been’selected by Le Play himself. It was then that 
the ‘‘ young school,’’ as its adversaries called it, established 
a new review (La Science Sociale), and independent public. 
lectures, that it might maintain freedom in its instruction. 
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To-day, after many years of laborious life, the “ young 
school ” is able to justify its existence, not only by its aspir- 
ations, but by its results, simply by showing what develop- 
ment it has given to the scientific method originated by Le 
Play. I hope that I may give my readers an adequate idea 
of the raison d’être of this school. 


LE PLAY’S METHDD OF OBSERVATION. 


Le Play’s work consists of two divisions which are of very 
different tenor. 

The first contains the varinus monographs published in the 
‘“Workingmen of Europe” (Ouvriers Européens). Here, 
we find elements of observation analyzed with great care and 
classified with mathematical precision. ‘The collection of 
these works received from tae Academy of Sciences a prize 
in statistics; a large portion of the text is devoted to the 
budgets of the workingman's family. ‘This is the basis of 
the work: it is with the material gathered from this long 
series of observations that Le Play careflly built up his 
system. ` : 

' The second division he devotes to expounding and popu 
larizing his views. Having succeeded in deriving a body of 
social doctrines from his observations, he directs all his efforts 
to an exposition of those doctrines in a form accessible to the 
general public. It was with this end in view that he pub- 
lished ‘‘ Social Reform in France’’ (La Réforme Sociale en 
France), ‘‘ The Organization of Labor” (L'Organisation du , 
Travail), ‘‘ The Organization of the Family ” (Z’ Organi- 
sation dela Famille) ,‘‘'The Essential Constitution of Human- 
ity” (La Constitution ‘essentielle de D Humanité ), in short, 
a series of propagardist pamphlets which should bring to an 
ever increasing public the knowledge of those truths which 
are most needful to be put into practice, that reform may be 
hastened. i 

Between these two species of work, that of observation 
and that of exposition, there exists a close relation, since the 
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second is the result of the first, but this intimate connection 
was not recognized by the public. Those who contented 
themselves with reading ‘‘ The Social Reform in France” 

considered it the expression of a profound philosophy ; they 
accepted the conclusions which it advanced, or rejected them 
according to their own individual ideas ; but it did not occur 
to them that a scientific result had been placed before them. 

Hence the false judgment which was formed of Le Play by 
maty of his friends. Many followed him for the simple 
reason that he set forth certain cherished ideas of their own; 

they disregarded all others that he advanced, but they held 
that in the main it was desirable to disseminate the doctrine. 

I have myself known a magistrate, thoroughly imbued with 
the principles of our civil code to declare himself an ardent 
disciple of Le Play, although he differed from him funda- 

mentally on the question of the system of inheritance, being 
convinced of the justice of enforced division. Others ad- 

mitted testamentary liberty, but rejected the conclusions 

advanced in ‘‘ Social Reform’’ in regard to the functions of 

the central government, etc. In short, they discussed doc- 

trines instead of considering scientific results. ` 

It would not have been half so unfortunate, if the scientific 
connection between conclusions and observations had been 
overlooked by those disciples only who were indifferent to 
method and curious only in regard to doctrine. Unfortun- 
ately it did not appear very clear to those who attempted to 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with the method, to those 
who were enrolled in the Society of Social Economy with the 
intention of continuing the studies of Le Play. It was no 
easy matter to follow in detail the scientific process by which 
Le Play had developed his doctrine from the basis of obser- 
vation which he had analyzed. 

Two causes contributed to this result: 

The first, that the life of Le Play was absorbed in solitary 
study and that he must naturally have found for himself a 
method of work loug before he thought of imparting it to 
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others. For more than twenty years his constant efforts to 
learn the secret of the life of society were sustained by his 
desire to know the truths necessary to the preservation of his 
„own country : when he saw clearly the conditions of reform 
in France, he gave his chie? atteation to their exposition and 
the scientific regard for method was thrown into the back- 
ground. 

The second cause lay in the.manner in which Le Play 
pursued his social studies. At first he sought to observe 
systems of society directly, as a whole; but he soon saw 
that this method furnished much too vague results. After 
many gropings and fruicless attempts, to which he has him- 
self made allusion in the first vclume of the ‘‘ Workingmen 
of Europe,’’ he laid the true foundation of the method of 
social observation by determining the object of this obser- 
vation, viz., the workingman’s family. This was a real 
discovery. From that time social science was assured of its 
starting-point : its real existence began. 

For Le Play personally it was still more. All his previous 
studies, confused until he adjusted them to the standard of 
the workingman’s family, took on now their true value; 
apparent contradictions disappeared ; obsctre points became 
clear. In fact, after Le Play had laid hold of the real object 
of his observations he could immediately make use of the 
materials already analyzed, and begin the publication of his 
monographs on the family. 

Between the founder of social science and those who were 
later to continue the work -here was necessarily a consider- 
able difference of preparation, which measures with sufficient 
clearness the difference in tke results obtained. The former, 
dominated for many vears by an ardent desire to under- 
stand the constitution of societies, could not set aside the 
important points of sccial organization which appeared 
beyond the limits of the workingman’s family. In the 
countries which he had studied Le Play had an exact idea 
not only of the life in the workshops and cf the customs of 
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the people, but also of the higher classes, of their influence 
in the commune, in the province, in the State ; not only of 
the material life, but of the intellectual and moral life, of the 
history of the society, of its rank in the world, etc. It was 
in order to see clearly into all these problems that he gave 
himself with enthusiasm to the study of the workingman’s 
family. On the contrary, those of his disciples who, follow- 
ing his example, filled out the different divisions composing 
the outline of a monograph, were not guided, as he was, by 
a higher view ; frequently they remained on the low plane of 
an official report ; and if their observations could furnish Le 
Play valuable data, it often happened that they themselves 
were not fitted to profit by the information they had collected. 
Many, after having conscientiously gathered a great number 
of facts, were overwhelmed by them; and although they 
completed their task, they did not advance science by a single 
step. I could name a certain scrupulous monographist who 
wrote and published a detailed study, and who declared 
openly that he believed that he had not done scientific work. 
The method of monographs seemed to him simply a tyranny 
which was to be endured out of respect to the master whose 
conclusions he adopted and whose doctrine he proposed to 
disseminate. Hence it happened that the Society of Social 
Eccnomy, destined by Le Play to forward the studies which 
he had undertaken, was recruited by well-meaning men, 
who were disposed to strengthen by repeated observations 
the statements already made, rather than by men of science, 
who were desirous of showing through the development of 
method, new relations between varied social phenomena. In 
fact, it does not appear that the monographs published since 
the death of Le Play have enlarged the field of social science. 
It is an instrument which Le Play alone knew how to use, in 
order to pass from the workingman’s family to society, from 
observation to a general view. 

Further, the following grave defect is noticeable in the 
plan of the monographs: ‘The outline comprises sixteen 
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divisions in which are cortained the various elements cf 

observation relative to the wcrkingman’s family. This s 

the invariable and essentiel fart; there follows a second 

series'of divisions which are without definite object and 

unlimited in number, end which give opportunity for adding 

all observations oucside of the amily, all that may lead toa 

knowledge of socie-y. These’are all placed under the vague 

title: Jmportant facts of social organization. Remarkabse 

peculiarities. General estimates, Conclusions. The title -s 

in itself an admission of weakness. The scholar does nct 

know how to classify these ‘ important facts of social organ:- 

ization,’’ or what zo do with -hese ‘‘estimates.’”’ Because 

the investigator ran across them in the course of his study, | 
and found them interesting, he added them to his work that. 

they might not be lost, that is the whole story. As a matter 

of fact the method furnished by Le Play for the analysis o7. 
society could tonch only the femily ; it leaves the study o7 

the other social element to chanze, and to the perspicacity of 

the individual. 

This accounts for e fact frequently noted by all thdse 
who have thoroughly studied the monographs published in 
the collection of tke ‘‘ Workingmen of Europe” and the 
“ Workingmen of the Two Worlds’? (Les Ouvriers des Deux 
Mondes). J refer to the surprising inequality of the mono- 
graphs, in the paragraphs devoted to the elements of obser- 
vation which are oucside of the workingman’s family. 

In the monographs written, either entirely or partially. 
by Le Play, these paragraphs furnish almost always very 
_abundant and important data. Le Play sew by a process. 
peculiar to himself what was worthy'of note, what was char- 
acteristic of the socfety in question, what really constituted 
an important fact of social organization. We cite from the 
monograph on the ‘‘ Bashki-s of the Ural,’’ paragraph 18, 
on the nomads of Eestern Eussia; from the ‘‘ Peasants of 
Bousrah,’’ paragraphs 17-22, cn the régime of the com- 
munity of Haouran; from “ The Gunsmith of Solingen,” 
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paragraph 17, on the social constitution of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and paragraph 49, on the system of emigration of 
Westphalia ; from ‘The Blacksmith of Buskerud,” para- 
graph 17, on the social constitution of Norway ; from “The 
Slovach Foundrymen,’’ paragraphs 21 and 22, where there 
is to be found a curious study of South Slavic peoples, etc., 
etc. Many of the notes attached to the monographs on 
the ‘‘ Workingmen of Europe” have evidently inspired the 
later writings of Le Play and have guided him in his work, 
while his disciples have often drawn their data from the same 
source. i ! 

On the contrary, in the writings of certain monographists 
who lack intuition, these paragraphs devoted to important 
facts of social organization frequently contain observations 
waich are puerile or of a limited and special interest: I 
have no desire to give pain to any of the well-intentioned 
who have written on this subject, and I shall make no quo- 
tations ; those of my readers who wish to see for themselves 
have only to refer to the collection of the ‘‘ Workingmen of 
the ‘I'wo Worlds.’’ By the side of significant facts they will 
find insignificant details which throw no light on the subject 
observed, and seem to indicate that the monographist has 
failed to comprehend his work. 

Such is one of the defects of the monographic method as 
Le Play presented it. It did not grasp society as a whole; it 
allowed facts of great importance to escape, so that a con- 
scientious disciple could perform his task with exactness and 
follow with care every precept.and yet fail to see the under- 
lying causes of the prosperity or the wretchedness of the 
country where his observations were made. 

But in the monographic system as instituted by Le Play 
there is another grave defect. Not only is the system incapa- 
ble of dealing with the family in its relation to the elements 
' of social organization which are outside it, but it cannot fully 
comprehend the family itself in its own organism. In reality 
it deals only with phenomena which can be expressed in 
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dollars and cents. The monograph proper consists, as Le 
Play himself says, ic the description of the family contained 
in the domestic budget,” and indeed it was under this form 
of simple budgets that Le Piay’s collection of monographs 
appeared in the first edition of the ‘‘ Workingmen of Europe.” 
Later, in publishing the second edition, Le Play thought it 
necessary to add to these budgets certain observations which 
would emphasize the conclusions which were in substance 
found in the text, but it was as a commentary or as explana- 
tory notes, intended to facilitate the understanding of the 
budgets themselves. Observe, furthermore, how he expresses 
himself on this subject in the first volume of the second 
edition of the “‘ Workinzgmen of Europe:’’ ‘‘One cannot, 
however, without too great brevity condense the description 
of a family into the list of :ts receipts and its expenses. 
Frequently, as I have said, a figure suffices to suggest an 
important corclusion zo readers who are inclined to reflection ; 
but this disposition of mind is by no means universal.’’ ¢ 
It is, then, simply a question o? calling the attention of those 
who are not accustomed to reflect to the conclusions which 
are drawn from the budget ; but it is the budget alone which 
is the basis of the work, the true groundwork of observaticn. 
In restricting thus the field of his investigation, Le Play 
followed a habit of thought which he had contracted during 
his professional studiss. He wished to subject the results 
of observation to the laws of mathematical science. ‘The 
balance between the kudget of receipts and the estimate of ` 
expenses seemed to him a means of verifying the data of the 
analysis, of verifying them numerically. He was carried 
* away by this numericel verificetion, and hence he was led to 
neglect those phenomena which, because they could not be 
expressed in figures, would no: accommodate themselves to 
his verification. And besides he himself has taken care to 
tell us by what false analogy Le was guided: ‘‘ The surest 


* “Ouvriers Européeas,” Second Editon, vol. i, p. 238 
tb:d. Vol.i., p. 226. 
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means of knowing thoroughly the moral and the material 
life of men is much like the process which chemists use to 
learn the nature of minerals. A given mineral is known 
when by analysis it has been separated into the elements of 
which it is composed, and when it is found that the combined 
weight of all these elements is equal to that of the specimen 
that has been analyzed. A numerical verification of a similar 
nature may always be made by the scholar who analyzes 
carefully the existence of the social unit constituted by the 
family.” * According to this analogy he held that ‘‘ all the 
acts which constitute the life of a workingman’s family result 
more or less directly in an income or an outlay,” and he con- 
cludes from this that the ‘‘ observer possesses a complete 
knowledge of a family when he has analyzed all the items 
which are found on the debit and the credit side of the domes- 
tic accounts, and when he has obtained an exact correspond- 
ence between the two totals.” + 

There is here a considerable error, or rather a series of 
errors. In the first place, it is not true that all the acts which 
constitute the life of a family result a/ways, even indirectly, in 
an income or in an outlay. For instance, the essential func- 
tion of the family, the education of the children, cannot be 
expressed in figures. I notice that this item nowhere appears 
in the budgets given by Le Play. There is indeed one sec- 
tion (Section IV) which is set aside for outlays for moral 
necessities, recreation and the demands of health, but the 
moral necessities are subdivided under three distinct heads: 
religious worship, instruction of children, and charities. Of 
education no mention whatever is made: it is shown by a 
multitude of facts which could not be found in a budget. 
Nor is there anything there concerning the history of the 
family and its origin. Le Play devotes a special paragraph 
of the explanatory text to this most important subject; but 
in reality this portion of the text fails to explain the budget ; 


* Ibd Voli, p. 224. 
tnd. Voli, p. 225- 
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itis rather appended to it. Here was a defect which he wished 
to conceal. What becomes. then of the above-mentioned 
statement that the budget is to be the key to the situation? 
Besides, in the budget there is no indication of testamentary 
disposition of property, to which Le Play attached so much 
importance, nor does it deal with many points in family 
organization, with the relation of the employer to the em- 
ployed, etc. 

In the second place, if it is true that many acts of the life 
. of the family result in a receipt or a disbursement, it-is to be- 
noticed that in case of certain acts this result is very indirect, 
and that the receipt or the expenditure which they occasion 
is in no way a measure of their importance. I open the first. 
monograph in the collection of the ‘‘ Workingmen of Eu- 
rope,” that on the Bashkirs, semi-nomadic shepherds of the: 
Ural; I note that the instruction of the children costs sixty- 
three centimes per year, or on a basis of three children in a ' 
family, twenty-one centimes per cepita ; while the sum total 
of the family expense amounts to 643 francs, 36 centimes.* 
If I rely on the budget, I conclude that the instruction is ~ 
nearly nil and of very little importance. But on consulting 
the explanatory text we find: ‘‘ All the children receive ele- 
mentary instruction in a school under the supervision of the 
Moullah. he desire for instruction is increasing continu- 
ally.” + Further on, ‘‘ The Moullah teaches gratuitously ; 
this is part of his duties.’ f Evidently the fact is not pre- 
sented in the same light in the columns of the budget and in 
the text. Again, the ragpicker of Paris § spends not a penny 
in the name of religion; but he is represented to us as pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic faith and deeply imbued with 
religious sentiment. He supports, with resignation, a none 
too fortunate lot ; he thanks God every day for having giverr 


* Ibid. Vol. i, p. 27. 
t ibid. Vol. H., p. 4. 
pibid, Vol Hi p 39. 
lbid Vol vi, pp 259, 269 and 278. 
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him the necessities of life, and trusts to His care for the days 
that are to come. He likes to read with his family the 
Bible, or the other religious books which make his little 
library. Moreover, he has been a good and faithful soldier 
to His Holiness, the Pope. ‘The zeros that figure in his 
expense account in connection with his religious life are no 
evidence in the eyes of the world of his religious practices. 

One might multiply examples. Those that I have given 
will suffice to show what I mean. In fact, the instruction 
account shows only the schoolmaster’s salary or the cost of 
school equipments ; it fails to record the instruction received 
in the family, the lessons learned from the father and the 
mother, and all that intellectual cultivation which is depend- 
ent on circumstances and environment, and which separates 
so widely the child raised on the seacoast, among fishermen 
and sailors, from the one raised in the interior of the country, 
among farmers or shepherds ; which makes the child brought 
up in the country different from the one educated in the city, 
etc., etc. All this has to do with a very important sort of 
knowledge. In several of his writings Le Play has made 
prominent the very considerable force of the training received 
outside of the school-house. In rehearsing the story of his 
own childhood and youth, he has been careful to tell us what 
he himself acquired, first from his association with the fisher- 
men of Honfleur, and later from his intercourse with his. 
uncle’s friends at Paris.* 

Besides, in the matter of religion, which is essentially a 
matter of conviction, the budget shows only the exterior 
manifestations of worship, the purchase of tapers, the location 
of benches and chairs, and the expenses of burial. Are the 
amounts expended for these various objects the measure of 
that which attaches families to religion? Certainly not. To 
look thus at religion is to look at it from a very insignificant 
point of view. 


* Ibid. Vol. i., pp 17, 18, 20-24. 
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In the third place, even in dealing with facts that are purely 
material, the budget never gives more than one of the ele- 
ments which shoula enter into a proper appreciation of them, 
that is the money value. The others are overlooked, because 
they do not admit of numerical verification when the accounts 
are balanced. It follows, then, that the investigation of the 
budget, no matter how painstaking it be, must give imperfect 
results. Itis not enougk to have learned that a working- 
man’s family has 2000 francs in real estate, 3750 francs, fifty 
centimes in chattels ; unless we are real estate agents or 
auctioneers interested solely in the selling price of real and 
personal property. He who makes a study of a family should 
know in what its property consists, its mode of acquirement 
and of disposition, etc.; whether it be inherited, or the pro- 
duct of the husband’s thrift, or the dowry of the wife, all 
which points cannot enter into an estimate of money value. 

It is quite another thing when the observations are made 
in countries where the ownership of land does not exist. 
‘Then not only the money value is not all, but it is nothing. . 
I read in the monograph on the Bashkirs that the family has a 
small meadow estimated at eleven francs, forty-two centimes, 
a large meadow valued at eighty-five francs, sixty-five cen- 
times, a kitchen garden worth twenty francs, fifty-six cen- 
times, a hemp and flax field valued at twenty-eight francs, 
fifty-five centimes. Total, 146 francs, eighteen centimes.* 
Just after this exact estimate I find the following note: ‘‘ The 
meadows and the fields which each family cultivates are as- 
signed to it as its own peculiar appropriation for a period of 
only fifteen years; afterward the municipal authorities pro- 
ceed to a new distributior.’’ In other words, the land is not 
sold, it is divided periodically. What, then, is the true value 
to a family of a meadow estimated at eleven francs, forty-two 
centimes ? 

The result of these various considerations is clearly that 
the study of the workingmar’s family, as well as the study 

* Ibid, Vol l, p 8. 
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of society, cannot be restricted to the narrow limits of the 
domestic budget. M. de Tourville, impressed at once by the 
fruitfulness of Le Play’s monographic observations, and by 
the imperfections of his methods, and observing, too, that 
he had recorded very many important facts which were un- 
questionably beyond the limits that he had established as a 
basis for his conclusions, attempted to co-ordinate the various 
orders of social facts, to discover their more intimate rela- 
tions, and to secure by this means a plan of analysis, a 
classification which should serve as a guide for the researches 
of monographists. It was a question, in short, of remedying 
the two defects which I have noted, of comprehending the 
workingman’s family in its various functions, and through 
the family, of comprehending the society itself. 


II. 
THE WORK OF M. DE TOURVILLE. 

The chief characteristic of this new monographic system, 
, that which distinguishes it pre-eminently from the one pro- 
* posed by Le Play, is that all its different parts are intimately 
connected. As stated above, the monograph, as presented 
by Le Play, was an account of receipts and of expenditures, 
accompanied by two commentaries. ‘The first bore the gen- 
eral title of ‘‘ Preliminary Observations:’’ it was a sort of 
introduction, designed to facilitate an intelligent reading of 
the budget. The second under the name of ‘‘ Important 
Facts of Social Organization,” gave opportunity to the 
monographist to indicate whatever observations had been 
suggested to him by the study of the family and which had 
no place elsewhere. That was in itself an avowal of inability 
to classify certain phenomena that were recognized as im- 
portant. We find nothing like this in the system (/a nomen- 
clature) of M. de Tourville. ‘The twenty-five great classes 
of social facts of which it is composed, appear each in its 
place, in the order of its complexity, each vitally and inti- 
mately related to the one which precedes it. Noting: is 
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overlooked; no preliminary explanation is needed, nor is 
any chance conclusion added. In fact, the earliest pheno- 
mena being the least complicated, the most simple, no 
explanation could be presented which would make them 
more readily understood. As for the conclusions, they must 
find their place among the more involved phenomena with 
which they are connected. All is included in the body of 
the monograph. 

Naturally it is the workingmar’s family which is still 
made the basis of observation. It is that which the mono- 
graphist is to study ; and the first and the simplest question 
to be answered is: On what does this family live? In other 
words, what are its means of support? ‘This corresponds to 
the credit side of the budget presented by Le Play. But in 
the answer to his wholly material question are comprehended 
a multitude of elements which cannot be expressed in dollars 
and cents. Between two families which possess equal yearly 
resources there may exist such social differences, from the 
character, of these resources alone, that they may represent, 
classes diametrically opposed the one to the other. 

Some families live on the natural products of the locality 
(de Liew) which they inhabit ; such as, for exemple, as those 
of shepherds, fishermen, and hunters. Also, the savages of 
Africa, who live on the banana. Many who have other re- 
sources have the advantages of herbs, of sea or river fish, 
game, fruits, wood, and other products which can be immedi- 
ately utilized. . Finally, those who enjoy none of the sponta- 
neous products of the soil, still find in the soil the basis of their 
industry. The husbandman transforms the soil itself; the 
mason and the carpenter take from it stone and wood; the 
miner goes to it for coal or precious metals; the weaver, the 
blacksmith, the tailor, the cobbler work with, and the mer- 
chant exchanges products more or less directly yielded by 
the soil. All bear, then, to the /scality a certain relation 
which must be determined, and determined exactly, for on 
it will depend an important characteristic of the family and 
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of the society which it represents. The shepherd of the 
steppes of Asia, who lives by his flocks, depends entirely on 
the conditions of the Jocality. ‘The society to which he be- 
longs is a simple society. All means of support come directly 
and very simply from the soil. On the contrary, the English 
workingman of Manchester lives by the wages paid by his 
employer, and in his means of support he seems to bear no 
relation whatever to his /ocality. By means of numerous 
commercial agents, and under the direction of the manufac- 
turer, he works the wools of Australia and the cottons of the 
United States or of the Indies. ‘Through other agents and 
under the same direction he utilizes the energy stored up in 
English coal, and it is in fact due to the presence of that coal 
in the subsoil of England that he is in communication with 
the locality in which he lives. His relation to the /ocaltty is, 
then, very indirect, very complicated, very loose. He repre- 
sents an extreme type in a complicated society. "Thus, while 
in the case of families in simple societies the means of sup- 
port are derived entirely, or almost entirely, from the localtty, 
in the case of complicated societies they are separated from 
it in an ever increasing degree. ‘The nomenclature of Tour- 
ville classes them in the exact order of this increasing sepa- 
ration. 

First comes Labor, ‘The more a man uses his wits the 
farther he advances beyond the simple gathering of natural 
products, which is the most elementary form of labor. This 
simple gathering, then, is to be placed at the head of the 
table ; then follow extraction, which draws the products of 
the soil directly from it, e. g., the arts of agriculture and 
mining ; manufacture, which transforms them ; transporta- 
tion, which distributes them. 

But there are other means of support derived from re- 
sources accumulated under the form of Property, Personal 
Leffects, Wages and Savings. ‘These furnish four new classes, 
which added to locality and labor give the six great divisions 
of the means of support. 
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We know now upon what the family lives; but we must 
know also its organization, the relations of its members one 
to another; that is the object of the division entitled the 
Workingman’s Family, We come now to the question of 
the mode of life. How does this family, which we have 
studied first in its workshop and then at the fireside—how 
does it actually utilize its resources? How is it fed, housed, 
clothed, cared for, amused? This corresponds to Le Play’s 
expense account, with the accompanying explanatory text. 

Beyond the ordinary life of the family, with which we are 
acquainted through these first eight tables, there is a very 
important series of facts which concerns it alone, but which 
occur only at irregular intervals; these are the phases of its 
existence, the events which mark an epoch in its life—mar- 
riages, births, illness, deaths, new enterprises, etc. ‘They 
have their proper place here, and the story of the working- 
man’s family properly so-called ends with them. 

‘There remains a certain class of influence outside and above 
the man’s family itself which completes its history in one way 
or another: Patronage* and its auxiliaries, commerce, intel- 
lectual culture, religious worship, corresponding to higher 
objects, intellectual or moral needs; voluntary associations, 
which direct the interests for which the members have volun- 
tarily united; and finally, evforced associations, which lead. 
us to an examination of public lize in its various phases. 
We have thus risen from the direct observation of the work- 
ingman’s family to a sudy cf all the social facts, even the 
most remote and the most complicated, which act upon it in 
any way whatsoever. 

Yet we have considered tue scciety only at home in its 
native environment; we must now look at its outward ex- 
pansion, in its active relations w-th the rest of the world. 
We must also consider it ir. its passive relations, that is, 
the action of foreign societies upon it. Having done this, 


‘4 [Patronage is a technical term which has no English equivalent. It includes 
more than simply the relations between employer and empioyed.—_Tue Eprrora.). 
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we are in possession of all the fundamental facts which are 
necessary for understanding the Atstory cf the society and 
. for designating the rank which it takes in the world. The 
crowning conclusion of the monograph is the synthesis of 
the different classifications ‘which have been derived from 
the determination of each characteristic that has been 
observed. 

I must ask my readers to pardon the great brevity which 
I have found necessary in order to put tefore them with 
a minimum of commentary the simple statement of the 
twenty-five great classes of social facts which compose the 
classification.* Each one of these twenty-five classes is 


* SOCIAL, CLASSIFICATION, 
GRAND DIVISIONS OF THE CLASSIFICATION, 


The Locality 
1 Me t Labor. 
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itself subdivided with great minuteness of detail, resulting 
in some four hundred terms which make the complete clas- 
sification, One of the professors of our school, M. Robert 
Pinot, explains every year before a select body of students 
the significance of these terms, and the whole mechanism of 
the table. It is impossible foz me within the restricted limits 
of a paper ever to enumerate all the principles which social 
science has proposed to discover by monographic observation. 


T hope, however, that the grand divisions of this vast system_ 


where nothing ‘s left to fancy or to chance, where each term 
is, so to speak, held in its place like the links in a chain, will 
- givemy readers the impression of a real, scientific advance 
upon family budgets with explanatory notes, which was the 
first form of the monograph. 
Thanks to the more perfect methods of analysis, the new 
system admits greater flexibility in the exposition of the 
facts observed. Classification is so safe a guide for the mono- 
graphist in his researches, that it is possible for him to do 
without it in drawing his conclusions. ‘This is again an im- 
portant advance upon the old system of the budget with 
explanations ard commentary. It never occurred to M. de 
Tourville that al social study should begin with a description 
of the soz/, followed in an invariable order by astudy of lador 
property, etc. On the contrary, all the monographs pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Vorkingmen of the Two Worlds,” are divided 
into exactly the same number of paragraphs, bearing the 
same titles, and following one another according toa rule 
previously determined. A deplorable monotony is the result. 
This is a grave disadvantage, for one writes generally to be 
read, and if the reader is discouraged, onefails to reach the 
end in view. Bet there i a still graver disadvantage, it is 


that this uniformity frees the monographist from the necessity 


of seeing the society he describes. He may noteone after 
another the facts which he had collected, without discovering 
their connection, without knowing which have a real import- 


tance and which are only secondary, without understanding 
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what makes the strength and the weakness of the society that 
has been studied, without touching the mainspring of the 
whole, that which determines and characterizes the general 
movement of the society. The monographist who uses the 
old system may be only an unskilled workman, dumping his 
loads of materials in given receptacles according to his 
instructions. The monographist of the new school would be 
incapable of undertaking his work, unless he’ had a clear and 
distinct notion of 1t, unless he had discovered the cause of the 
facts to be presented by him. Nomenclature serves to give 
us a clearer view; when it has done this for us, we must 
show that we do see clearly by recording our observations 
as we see them. 

An example will more readily indicate the difference 
between these two methods. Let us suppose that you have 
been delegated to describe the historic structures of Paris ; 
you will do wisely if you taze account of their construction ; 
if you carry on your study systematically ; if, for example, 
you examine first the foundations of the edifice, the precau- 
tions which have been taken to assure its solidity ; if you 
proceed then to the superstructure and note the manner in 
which the great building has been erected; you will care- 
fully jot down in your notebook the nature of the materials 
used not only in the walls, but in the beams and the rafters, 
the kind of mortar, the methods of joining the timbers; 
then you will examine its interior decoration, etc. ‘This is 
the work which you must do; but are you to rehearse it all 
before your reader? Certainly not. If you have understood 
the edifice that you have been studying you will know the 
reason for each architectural detail that you have found; 
you will take into account the object of its construction, the 
time in which it was built, the resources offered by the place 
in which it stands. If you are describing a church, a the- 
atre, a palace, a fortress, a private dwelling, you will begin 
by explaining to me the religious customs of the time in 
which the building was erected, what public frequented the 
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theatre, what the life of the nobles was, what were the art 
and the conditions of war, how family life was looked upon. 
In fact, it was with all that in view that the building was 
built; to that it owes its existence and its peculiar form ; 
that is the point which is to be made prominent and about 
which the details of your study are to be grouped. If you 
do not succeed in so rendering yourself master of your sub- 
ject that you discover the fact which is the corner-stone of 
all, you will not be able to interest me, unless I am a mason’ 
or an architect. In the same way a society is constructed 
on the foundations of pre-existing conditions and on the 
present necessities of the incividuals who compose it. ‘To 
these things it owes its existence and its form; these are the 
points which are to be made prominent and about which all 
the details of social study are to be grouped. If you do not 
succeed in discovering these facts which are the corner-stone 
of all, you will not be- able to interest me, unless I am a 
statistician or an economist by profession. < 

But if classification leaves the expositor entire liberty of 
form, it furnishes him with a valuable guide by permitting 
him to grasp promptly all the important effects of a given 
fact. Under this guidance it becomes an easy matter .to 
follow the fundamental rule of observation and ‘of exposition, 
viz., that no phenomenon sha‘l be presented, unless its bear- 
ing be given also. Usually it exerts more than a single 
effect ; but there is one effect which is the most important 
of all, and that one is the one to “be emphasized; then 
follow the subordinate effects, each in its place. In thus 
determining the bearing of every fact observed, it falls nat- 
urally into its place in the presentation of the whole. The 
place is not the same under al! circumstances. For instance, 
if you are describing a family of nomadic shepherds, you 
will see at once that their whole existence is dependent on 
the locality. They accept all conditions of climate, of fauna, 
of flora, without effecting any modification whatever by the 
Jabor of tillage, without protecting themselves against the 
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inclemencies of the weather by ingenious systems of con- 
struction, of heating, etc. You will have to lay greater 
stress upon the spontaneous products of the soil on which 
they live than you would do in studying a workingman’s 
family at Paris; and ycu will learn just what development 
you ought to give to the description by the interest which 
the study brings to you. In this manner your observations 

_ will be presented to your readers in a strictly scientific order, 
inasmuch as this will have been determined by the results of 
analysis ; but this order will be one which is peculiar to your 
sudject, and not general and uniform. 

This method of procedure, which secures to the mono- 
graphist a clear view of society, demands of him personal 
labor which is considerable. It has, too, the advantage of 
interesting the reader and of indicating to him the methods 
employed; it shows him continually the relations of cause 
and effect, instead of placing before him an enumeration of 
facts—it educates him. 

Most monographs of the old type begin with the following 
sentence: ‘The family which we are to study is found at 
such and such degrees of latitude and of longitude.” What 
does that signify to the majority of readers? Certainly very 
little. What does it signify even to many monographists? 
And if the fact furnishes some social indication, why do they 
not take the pains to explain it to the public? ‘This material 
statement is of itself a pure geographical fact: it becomes a 
part of social science only when you show its value. Sup- 
posing even that you explain to me that we have to do with 
a region which is above the limit of forests, or with a region 
which is subject to a great atmospheric current which must 
have much influence upon the products of the soil; or, 
again, with a region in a tropical climate; still, what have I 
learned? It is not, of course, a matter of indifference from 
a social point of view whether one lives at the equator or at 
the pole; but, you must explain to me beside, what influence 
the given situation will exert, and explain it, moreover, in 
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the right place; ‘for instance, when I encounter a phenome- 
non which has been influenced by the situation. Otherwise 

“what difference will it make to me that your observations 
have been made in lat. 49° N.? + 

Briefly stated, the work accomplished by M. de Tourville 
resulted on the one hand. in a more complete analysis and in 
an ampler classification; on the other hand, in an exposition 
at once more scientific and more interesting. But, as has 
been said, the new instrument demands of him who would 
use it greater and more personal labor. This was one of the 
primary causes of the hostility it has aroused. In the sec- 
ond place, it reaches new results. Those of Le Play’s 
disciples who saw in him, not the founder of a method to be 
developed, but the champion of certain ideas, could not 
adopt in good faith a system which would modify certain of 
their opinions. Such was the real cause of the separation 
of the old and the new school... 

I should like to illustrate to zhe American public by an 
example drawn from the United States itself the progress 
which has been made in the knowledge of societies by the 
adoption of the new method. 

Le Play tried to establish in certain series of social facts a 
great number of partial classifications. He has, for example, 
in ‘‘ Social Reform in France,” two principal classes of prop- 
erty, three dasses in the systems of succession, three principal 
classes in the family, two classes of small landowners, four 
kinds of great workshops, two forms of association, two kinds 
of communities, six- classes of corporations, etc. But his 
method of analysis was neither exact nor complete enough 
to allow him to co-ordinate the classes thus determined, so 
that his classification failed in the scientific verification which 
he thought that he had found in the balance of the budgets. 

It resulted from this imperfect analysis and the series left 
incomplete and unclassified, that several classes specified by 
Le Play were falsely defined. ‘The characteristics upon 
which he placed emphasis were not the main characteristics. 
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For example, he distinguished three classes of families, the 
patriarchal family, the stock family (la famille-souche) and 
the unstable fainily, basing the divisions according to the 
method by which families in each generation disposed of their 
property, rather than according to the education which they 
gave their children, which is the essential function of the 
family. And the effect of this error was not purely specula- 
tive. Le Play lauded the family organization of the Anglo- 
Saxon because it permitted testamentary liberty, the integral 
transmission of the family estate, characteristics, to his mind, 
of the stock family. Consequently he falsely attributed the 
qualities of the stock family to all classes in which the inte- 
gral transmission of estates obtained, confounding in this way 
under a single denomination and in a single term of praise 
classes of families of very different degrees of vigor. He 
was in this manner led to place the same value upon the 
Basque emigrants, or upon those of Auvergne, who never 
established a single colony, as upon the Scandinavian and 
the English emigrants, who have been considerable factors 
in the social constitution of Western Europe and of the New 
World. On the other hand, he failed to recognize the stock 
family when, under the influence of certain circumstances, it 
made no practice of integral transmission. It was thus that 
he was led to predict the approaching decline of England, 
and to form very false judgments in regard to the United 
States of America. 

To his mind, the strength of England lay :n its attachment 
to certain forms which to-day seem to be threatened; he 
became alarmed at their probable disappearance, while he 
did not perceive that the social qualities in its constitution 
which he had so justly praised, were independent of the 
forms under which he had observed them ; that they belonged, 
not to such and such testamentary conditions, not to such and 
such a political régime, but rather to the aptitudes developed 
among the youth by that whole series of facts which consti- 
tutes education. 
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In regard to the United States his error was still more 
marked. ‘There he failed to recognize the stable family at 
all because there was no integral transmission of entire estates 
or of an industry. The American, who usually changes his 
employment several times during his life, can have no great 
desire to preserve to the generation which is to follow him a 
situation which he himself would probably abandon if he 
lived. ‘This arises from the very conditions of his environ- 
ment, from the amount of soil at his disposal, from the num- 
ber of favorable opportunities which are presented to him. 
Hence results a certain material instability, the mark of a 
society that is forming and not of a society that is declining. 
But Le Play, who adhered to the systems of inheritance for 
the determination of family classes, heaped the same re- 
proaches upon the American family, in which no one succeeds 
to the father’s work because each one learns to create for 
himself an independent life, and the unstable family, in which 
no one succeeds to the father’s work because each one thinks 
that he will be able to live on a small portion of his patri- 
mony. 

Led astray by this false appearance, and influenced besides 
by the spectacles of those grave disorders of which public life 
in the American Union is the theatre, Le Play judged the 
United States with great severity, and I do not hesitate to 
say, with real injustice. In the introductory letter published 
by him in M. Claudio Jannet’s work on the “ United States 
of Today” (Les Etats-Unis contemporains), he frequently 
insists on the moral decadence of the Union, and he predicts 
for it approaching disaster, if it does not return to better 
practices. 

There is no need for me to call to the attention of Ameri- 
cans the erroneousness of these predictions. Three years 
ago, having had occasion to travel in the United States in 
pursuance of social studies, I returned to France with con- 
victions directly opposed to those of Le Play. If I had often 
to record grave deficiencies and disorders, the impression of 
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these sources of weakness was always more than counter- 
balanced for me by a deep sense of the energy and the vitality 
of the American family, by the marvelous manner in which 
it responds to its purpose in furnishing to the nation a con- 
stant contribution of young men capable of making their own 
way and conquering their own place in the world.* And 
while my observations revealed to me at every step evidences 
of strength in the nation and in the family, the new social 
science guided me in the search of cheracteristic phenom- 
ena, without hindering my advance by the inexact classifi- 
cation which had caused Le Play’s mistake. 

Other observations made in different countries, by the aid 
of the new method, soon led us to substitute for the classifi- 
cation established by Le Play a new classification, based not 
on the inheritance of property, but rather on the aptitude of 
children for real independence. And with this classification 
as a basis the American family finds its place naturally among 
the strongest class. ; 

I have cited this instance to indicate to the American pub- 
lic the practical bearing of a more just classification and a 
more exact analysis upon social studies ; but this is only one 
example destined to open the eyes of the friends of the science 
to the importance of the development given by M. de Tour- 
ville to the method founded by Le Play. 

It is important also to note that the modifications made in 
the conclusions and in the classifications advanced by Le 
Play, in pursuance of his method of observation, are the 
greatest homage that can be paid to his memory. Le Play 
felt the need of a compass to guide him in his social studies. 
We have but one ambition—to perfect his instrument dy the 
same method which aided him tn its discovery. 

Such a task is not accomplished without accidents and the 
individual shipwrecks which are the part of human weak- 
ness. Our mistakes do not surprise us, nor shake our faith 
in the method. We have the consolation of thinking that a 

*See "La Vie Américaine? 
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false hypothesis, which had been shown to be such, is a step 
towards truth; that one. may even render service to the 
truth in deceiving oneself in good faith; and that every 
loyal effort that is guided by science brings, directly or indi- 
rectly, a useful result. 

It is this which leads us to hope that all sincere and en- 
lightened minds will aid us in the work we have undertaken 
of making a methodical study of social facts. Itis avast un- 

, dertaking ; it eluded us; it exceeds by far our strength, our 
time, our personal knowledge. We do not dream of playing 
the jealous custodian of a system—of taking out a patent 
on it; on the contrary, we ask all those who love the tatii 
to aie their efforts with ours. 

PAUL DE ROUSIERS. 

Paris. 


[Translated by CORNELIA H. B. RoGERS.] 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
AMERICA. l 


Cornell College.—Dr. James Alton James has been elected Profes- 
sor of History at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. He was born 
September 17, 1864, at Hazel Green, Wis, and after passing through 
the district school of that place, and State Normal School at Platte- 
ville, entered the Wisconsin State University 11 1884. Four years 
later he took the degree of B. L., and in the sanie year, 1888, became 
principal of a high school at Darlington, Wis. In 1890 he entered 
Johns Hopkins, became Fellow in History in 1891, and in 1893 
received the degree of Ph. D. He has in preparation a monograph 
on “English Institutions and the North American Indian,” having 
already published . 

“Indian Factory Systeri’? Magazine of Américan History. May, 
1892. 

Cornell University.—Dr. L. S. Merriam, Instructor of Political Econ- 
omy,* whose appointment was noticed in the last issue of the ANNALS, 
was the victim of a sad boating accident on November 18, 1893. He 
went out to row on Cayuga Lake, with a companion, the boat drifted 
ashore, but no trace of its occupants has been found. Dr. Merriam 
was a man of great promise and his death is a source of profound 
regret to all who knew his sterling worth. Prior to his death he was 
engaged on a paper on ‘‘ Deferred Payments,” in reply to Professor 
E. A. Ross’ paper in the November issue of the ANNALS. 

Northwestern University.—Dr. Henry J. Furbez, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Professor of the History of Economics at the Northwestern 
University. Born in Green Bay, Wis, May 12, 1865, he was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that place and in private schools 
at Chicago. He entered the University of Chicago, where, in 1886, 
he took the degree of B S. He made an extended study in 
Europe, spending 1886-87 at Berlin, 1887-88 at Vienna, 1888-89 
at Berlin, 1889-90 at Leipzig, 1890-91 at Rome, and 1891 at 
Halle, where he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Re- 
turning to Chicago he entered business life, but was appointed, 
1893, a lecturer in the Northwestern University, where, at present, he 
is Professor of the History of Economics and Registrar of the College 
Department. He will deliver during the present year a course of lec- 
tures at the University of Wisconsin. Professor Furber is a member 
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of the American Statistical Association and American Economic Asso- 
ciation. He has published : ' 

“ Geschichte der okonomischen Theorien in Amerika.” Halle, 
1891. J 

University of Chicago.—Dr. Adolph Caspar Miller,* Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the University of Chicago in the 
session of 1892-93, has been appointed to the rank and title of Pro- 
fessor of Economic History and Finance. Professor Miller is an 
associate editor of the Journal of Political Economy, ` 


Dr. Isaac Aaronovich Hourwich has been appointed Docent in 
Statistics at the University of Chicago. He was born April 26, 1860, 
at Wilno, Russia, and was educated at the Classical Gymnasium, at 
Minsk, from 1869-77. The year 1877-78 he spent at the Medico- 
Chirurgical Academy at St. Petersburg, and 1878-79 at the University 
of St. Petersburg. Later he became a non-resident student of the 
Demidor Juridical Lyceum, at Yaroslavl, where in 1887 he graduated 
with the degree of LL. M. He was admitted to the bar at Minsk, 
and practiced law from 1887 to 1890. In 1891 he became a student of 
Columbia College, New York, and received in 1893 the degree of Ph. 
D. from that institution. Dr. Hourwich has published : 

“ Peasant Emigration to Siberia.” Juridichesky Vestnik (Juridi- 
cal Herald), Moscow, January, 1887. 

“ The Study of Peasant Emigration to Siberia.” Sibirski Sbornik 
(Siberian Magazine), 1887. 

“ Peasant Emigration to Siberia.” Pp. 160. Moscow, 1888. 

“ The Agrarian Question in Russia.” Ur Dagens Krönika. 
Stockholm, September, 1890. f 

“| The Persecution of the Jews.’ The Forum. August, 1891. 

“ The Russian Judiciary.” Political Science Quarterly, Decem- 
ber, 1892. 

“The Economics of the Russian Village.’ Pp. 184. Columbia 
College Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 


Mr. Oliver Joseph Thatcher has been appointed Assistant Professor 
in History in the University Extension Department. He was born No- 
vember 10, 1857, near Wilmington, Ohio, where he attended the public 
schools and entered, 1874, the Wilmington College, receiving in 1878 
the degree of A. B. After spending three years in the Union Sem- 
inary, New York City, Mr. Thatcher went to Europe, where he 
remained seven semesters at Berlin, one at Marburg, and a year in 
the American School for Classical Studies at Athens. From 1888 to 


* Gee ANNALS, Vol, iL p. 538. January, 2892, 
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1890 he was Instructor of Church History at the Allegheny U. P. 
Theological Seminary, and in 1890 was made Professor at that institu- 
tion. In 1892 he became Instructor of History at the University of 
Chicago. He has edited “ The Patrence of Hope” and other sermons 
by the late Joseph H. Wright (New York, 1889), and has written : 

“ Huldreich Zwingli,” inaugural address, Privately printed. 1890. 

“ A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church.” Pp. 312. Bos- 
ton, 1893 


Dr. Thorstein B. Veblen has been appointed Reader in Political 
Economy at the University of Chicago, and charged at the same time 
with the duties of an Assistant Editor of the Journal of Polstical 
Economy. In 1880, Mr. Veblen took the degree of A. B. at Carleton 
College. After studying at Johns Hopkins 1881-82 he went to Yale in 
1882, where in 1884 he received the degree cf Ph. D. Returning to 
economic studies at Cornell in 1890, he was a fellow of that university 
in 1891-92, and occupied a similar position at Chicago, 1892-93: Dr. 
Veblen hes written : 

“ Kants Kritique of Judgment.” Journal cf Speculative Philoso- 
phy, July, 1884. 

“Some Neglected Points in the Theory of Socialist” ANNALS OF 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, November, 1891. 

“The Price of Wheat Since 1867.” Journal of Political Economy, 
December, 1892. 

“ Food Supply and the Price of Wheat.” Ibid, June, 1893. 


Dr. Gerald Montgomery West has been appointed Docent in An- 
thropology at the University of Chicago. He was born at New York, 
on July 13, 1865, and after preliminary training at Trinity School, 
Tivoly-on-the-Hudson, aud the Peekskill Military Academy, entered 
Columbia College in 1883. Absent through illness during more than 
a year, he did not receive his degree of A. B. until 1888. Entering 
the Law and Political Science Schools of Columbia, he received in 
1889 the degree of A. M., and in 1890 that of Ph.D In 1890-91 he 
was Fellow in Anthropology at Clark University, and in the succeed- 
` ing year Assistant. In 1892 he went to the University of Chicago as 
Fellow, and has been actively engaged in the work of the Section of 
Anthropology at the World’s Columbian Exposition. Dr. West is a 
member of the American Statistical Association, the American Folk- 
Lore Society, and the Academy of Political Science, Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. His writings include: 

“The Growth of the Breadth of the Face?’ Science. 1891. 

“ Eye Tests on School Children.’ American Journal of Psychology. 


1892. 
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“Worcester School Children, Growth of Body, Head and Face.” 
Science. 1893. 

“ Anthropometrische Untersuchungen ier die Schulkinder in Wor- 
ceste?, Mass.” Archiv für Anthropologie. 1893. 


University of Vermont.—Mr. Frederick Merritt Cross has been ap- 
pointed Associate in Political and Eccnomic Science at the University 
of Vermont. He was born at Bakersfield, Vt., September 7, 1863, and 
after preparation at the St. Albans Academy, St. Albans, entered the 

_University of Vermont, where in 1886 he received the degree of A. B. 
In 1889 he was appointed Instructor of Mathematics at the same insti- 
tution ; but left this work in 1890 to study in the Political Science De- 
partment of Columbia College, which conferred upon him the degree 
of A. M. in 1892. In September, 1832, he resumed his functions of 
Instructor of Mathematics, with the added duties of Instructor of 
Political Economy, in which department he has now become Associate. 
Mr. Cross is a member of the American Economic Association. 


Yale.—Dr. John Christopher Schwab was in July last appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Political Economy. Born April 1, 1865, at Ford- 
ham Heights, Westchester County, N. Y., he was prepared for college 
by private tutors and at the Fifth Avenne School, New York City. In 
1882 he entered Vale, taking in 1866 the degree of A. B. and devoting 
the following year to post-graduate study at the same institution. In 
the summer of 1887 he went to Berlin, and in the following year to 
Göttingen, where in 1889 he received the degree of Ph. D. In 1890 
Dr. Schwab was appointed Lecturer on Political Science at Vale, and in 
1891 Instructor in Political Economy at the same institution. During 
the past year Dr. Schwab has been actively engaged in the editorial 
work of the Vale Review. Professor Schwab is a member of the 
Council of the American Economic Association, a member of the 
British Economic Association, the American Statistical Association, the 
New York Historical Society and the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. He has published : 

t Die Entwickelung der Vermdgenssieuer im Staate New York.” 
(Inaugural Dissertation.) Pp.72. Göttingen, 1889. 

“ History of the New York Property Tax. An Introduction to the 
History of State and Local Finance in New York.” Publications 
American Economic Association, V., Nc. 6. Pp. 108. Baltimore, 1890. 

“ The Finances of the Confederate States.” Political Science Quar- 
terly, March, 1892. 

“The Confederate Foreign Loan; an Episode in the Financial 
History of the Civil War.” Vale Review, August, 1892. 

Article “ Finance” in ‘“‘Johnson’s Cyclopedia,” 1893. (In press.) 
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AUSTRIA. 


Graz.—The Chair of General and Austrian Public Law at the Uni- 
versity of Graz was filled during the year 1893 by the election of Dr. 
Edmund Bernatzik,* Professor at Basle. In addition to works already 
noted in the ANNAIS, Professor Bernatzik has written : 

“ Republik und Monarchie." Pp. 52. Freiburg, 1892. 

“ Das System der Proportional Vertretung.” Schmoller’s Jahr- 
buch XVII. Pp. 393-426. 


GERMANY. 


Berlin.—Professor Max Sering, who, in addition to being Professor 
of Economics at the Agricultural Institute, has at the same time been 
Privat-dozent at the University, has recently been promoted to the 
rank of Extraordinary Professor at the latter institution. He was born 
January 18, 1857, at Barby, in the Prussian province of Saxony, and 
attended the Gymnasium of Madgeburg 1867 to 1872, and the Impe- 
rial Lyceum of Strassburg from 1872-76. In the latter year he 
commenced his university work which occupied the years 1876-79 at 
the universities of Leipzig and Strassburg. In 188r he took the degree 
of Doctor of Political Scieace at Strassburg. From 1879 to 1882 
Dr. Sering was Referendar in the Judicial and Administrative service 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and in 1882 of Berlin. In the following year, 
1883, he made a visit to the United States and Canada to study our 
agricultural conditions on a commission from the Prussian Govern- 
ment. In 1883 he became Privat-dozent at the University of Bonn, 
where, in 1885, he became Extraordinary Professor. In 1889 he 
accepted a call to the Agricultural Institute of Berlin, as Professor 
of Economics. Professor Sering is Secretary of the Verein fiir Sozial- 
politik. His writings have been as follows: 

“ Geschichte der preussisch-deutschen Eisenzolle.” Leipzig, 1882. 

“Die Konkurrenz der sordamerikanischen Landwisthschaft. 
‘Landwirthschaft, Kolonisation, und Verkehrswesen in der Ver. 
Staaten und Britisch Amerika.” Leipzig, 1887. 

“ Arbeiter Ausschüsse in der deutschen Industrie.” Leipzig, 1889. 

“Innere Kolonisation im ostlichen Deutschland.” Leipzig, 1893. 

" Beobachtungen auf einer nordamertkanischen Studienreise.” 
Landwirthschaftliche Presse, 1883-84. 

‘* Arbeiterfrage und Kolonisation in den dstlichen Provinzen Preus- 
sens.” Ibid., 1892. 

“Erhebungen uber die Lage des Kieingewerbesin Baden.” Con- 
rad’s Jahrbuch, 1889, š 


$ See ANNALS, VoL {1 p. 116. July, 1892. 
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“ Die soziale Frage in England und Deutschland.” Schmoller's 


Jahrbuch. 
In Conrad’s Handwörterbuch, the articles: ‘‘ Arbeitseinstellungen 
in Grossbritannien ;" “ Arbeitseinstellungen in den Vereintgien 


Staaten von Amerika :” “ Getretdehandelin den Vereinigien Staaten 
von Amerika; “ Heimstattenrecht ;” “ Rentenguter.” 


Erlangen.—Professor Hermann Rehm, late of Giessen, has accepted 
and entered upon the duties of a Professorship of Public and Adminis- 
trative Law, German Constitutional and Legal History at Erlangen. 
Dr. Rehm was born at Augsburg, April 19, 1862, and after preparation at 
the Gymnasium at Nuremberg, entered 1880 the University of Munich. 
Here he remained until 1884, and took in 1886 the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. From 1885 to 1888 he was in the practice of law; but in 
the summer of 1891 became Privat-dozent at Munich. Hence he was 
called in the fall of 1891 to Marburg as Extraordinary Professor. In 
1892 he became ordinary Professor at Giessen. Professor Rehm has 
published the following works besides a large number of smaller 
articles : ` 

“Die rechtliche Natur des Staatsdienstes nach deutschen Staats- 
recht.” Annalen des deutschen Reiches 1884 and 1885. Pp. 264. 

“ Das Bayerische Notariaisgesetz. First edition, Pp. 200, 1888. 
Second edition, Pp 218, 1893. 

“ Die rechtliche Natur der Gewerbskonzessicn,”’ Pp. 37, 1889. 

“Der Rechtshegriff der Arbetterversicherung.”’ Archiv für öf- 
fentliches Recht. 1890, 

“ Der Erwerb von Staats und Gemewndeangehorigkett in geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung nach ròmischem und deutschem Staatsrecht.” 
Annalen des deutschen Reiches 1892. Fp. 195. 

“Der Mitgletdsckaftserwerb in der evangelischen Landeskirche- 
und landeskirchlichen Ortsgemeinde Deutschlande.”” Deutsche Zeits- 
chrift für Kirchenrecht 1892. Pp. 155. ` 

“ Die jüngste Reform des bayerischen Heimatsrechtes.” Archiv 
für öffentliches Recht. 1893. Pp. 50. 

Further, the following articles, in the “ Handworterbuch ” of Pro- 
fessor Conrad: “ Bodensee,” “ Eheschliessung,” “ Freizigigkett,” 
“ Glücksspiel,” “ Heimatsrecht,” “ Passwesen,” " Passrecht.” 


Giessen.—Dr. Karl F. Heimburger has been appointed Ordinary 
Professor of Public and International Lew at the University of Giessen. 
He was born at Lahr, Baden, August 27,1859 After a scnool education 
at the Gymnasium of Karlsruhe, he entered 1877 the University of 
Lausanne. Hence he went in 1878 to Leipzig, and in 1881 to Heidel- 
berg, where in 1882 he received the degree of Doctor of Laws, In 
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1888 he became Privat-dozent at Heidelberg. Professor Heimburger 
is a member of l'Institut de Droit international, Société d'Histore 
diplomatique, the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
and other learned societies. Besides numerous contributions to lead- 
ing legal periodicals, Professor Heimburger has published : 

“ Die Reforin der Verwaltungsrechisprechung und der Kompetenz- 
honfilikte in Italien.” Pp, 80. Vienna, 1886. 

“ Der Erwerb der Gebtetshoheu. Eine Staats und volkerrechtliche 
Studie T Teil.” Pp. 155. Karlsruhe, 1888. 

“ Hermann von Schulze-Gavernits, Eine Biographie.” (In Badische 
Biographien). Karlsruhe, 1891. 


Halle.—The death is announced of Dr. Hugo Eisenhart, Extraor- 
dinary Professor of Economics at the University of Halle He was 
born January 8, 1811, at Wolmirstedt in the Prussian Proviuce of 
Saxony. Since 184o he was connected with the University of Halle, 
from 1840-55 as Privat-dozent, and since 1856 as Extraordinary. He 
retired some years ago from active academic work. Professor Eisen- 
hart published : 

“ Philosophie des Staates oder Allgemeine Scsiattheorte.”” 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1843-44. 

“ Der Begriff des Adels in Staate.”’ Stuttgart, 1852. 

“ Die gegenwartige Staatenwelt in ihren naturlichen Gitederung 
und ihren leitenden Grossindchten,”” Leipzig, 1856. 

“ Kunst der Besteuerung.” Berlin, 1868. 

“ Geschichte der Nationalokonomie.”” Jena, 1381. Second edition, 


1891. 


Kiel.—Dr. Wilhelm Hasbach, formerly of Königsberg, has been ap- 
pointed Ordinary Professor of Political Economy at the University of 
Kiel. He was born August 25, 1849, at Venanen in the Rhine Prov- 
ince, and attended the Realgymnasium at Cologne before pursuing 
university studies at the Academy of Münster and the universities of 
Bonn, Tübingen and Berlin. In 1875 he passed the State examinations 
at Bonn, and 1878 secured the degree of Doctor of Political Science at 
Tübingen. In 1884 he became Privat-dozent at the University of 
Greifswald, and since 1887 he has been Extraordinary Professor at 
Konigsberg. Professor Hasbach’s writings include : 

“ Jago in Shakespeare's Othello.” Archiv fur neuere Sprachen, 1876. 

“ Die Beziehungen der Platonischen Aesthetik zur Aesthetik Schop- 
enhauers.’’ Zeitschrift fir Philosophie, 1880. 

“ Die Reform des englischen Parlaments.” Grenz>oten, 1882. 

“ Das englische Arbetterversicherungswesen.” Pp. 447. 1883. 
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“ Ein Beitrag zur Methodologie der National ékonomie.” Schmol- 
Jer’s Jahrbuch, 1885. i 

“ Eine andere Gestaltung des Studiums der Wirthschaftswissen- 
schaften.” Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1&37. 

“ Larochefaucalt und Mandeville.’ Schmolier's Jahrbuch, 1890. 

“ Die allgemeinen philosophischen Grundlagen der von François 
Quesnay und Adam Smith begründeten politischen Oekonomie.” Pp. 

177. 1890. 

“ Untersuchungen uber Adam Smith und die Entwickelung der 
politischen Ockonomic.”” Pp. 440. 1891. 

“ Recent Contributions to Economic History in Germany.” Econ- 
omic Journal, 1891. 

“Les fondements philosophiques del Economie politique de Quesnay 
et Smith” Revue d’Economie politique, 1893. Also in German in 
othe periodical Deutsche worte, 1893. 

‘The articles “ Arbetterversicherusg”? and “Grossbritannien,” in 
‘Conrad’s Handworterbuch. 


Leipsig.—Dr. Karl Eugen Rieker has been appointed Extraordin- 
ary Professor of Ecclesiastical and International Law, in the legal 
Faculty at Leipzig. Professor Rieker was born March 27, 1857, at 
Urach in Wiirttemberg. After preparation at the evangelical theologi- 
«cal seminaries of Manlbronn and Flaubeuren, he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Tübingen, from 1875 to 1879. From 1881 to 1884 he was 
a teacher at the Theological Seminary.at Tübingen, and from 1884 
to 1890 he was engaged in pastoral work at Brackenderm in Wiirttem- 
berg. During this period, 1887, he obtained the degree of Hientiatas 
theologie at Tübingen, and in 1891 he received the degree of Doctor 
-of Law at Leipzig. In the same year he became Privat-dozent in the 
Legal Faculty at Leipzig. Professor Rieker has published : 

“ Die evangelische Kirche Wurtembergs in ihrem Verhaliniss zum 
Staat.” Pp. 151. 1887. 

“ Die rechtliche Natur des evangelischen Ffarramts.” Pp. 67. 1891. 
_ “ Die rechtliche Stellung der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands, in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung bis zur Gegenwart.” Pp. 488. 
1893. 7 

“ Die rechtliche Natur der modernen Volksvertvetung.” Pp. 60. 
1893. 


Marburg.—Dr. Karl Rathgen has been appointed Extraordinary 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Marburg. He 
was born December 19, 1856, at Weimar. After passing through the 
gymnasium at Weimar, he studied law and political science at the 
universities of Strassburg, Halle, Leipzig and Berlin. In 1881 he 
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obtained the degree of Doctor of Political Science at Strassburg. In 
1882 he was appointed Professor of Political Science at the Imperial 
University of Tokio, Japan, which position he held eght years. In 
1892 he became Privat-dozent at the University of Berlin and in the 
winter semester 1892-93 supplied at Marburg ın place of Professor 
Paasche, who was absent. In September of the current year he 
received the appointment as Professor at Marburg. His publications 
include : ; 

Japans Volkswirthschast und Staatshaushelt.” Schmoller’s For- 
schungen. Vol. x Pp. 800. 189r. 

“Die Entstehung der Markie in Deutschland.” Pp. 68. 1881. 

“ Der deutsche Handel ın Ostasten.”’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. 1885. 

“Die Entwickelung des Handels zwischen Europa und China.” 
Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. 1892. 

“ Ergebnisse der amllichen Bevolhkerungs statistik in Japan. Mitth- 
elungen der deutschen Geselischaft fur Natur und Volkerkunde Osta- 
siens.” 1887, 

“ Moderne Handelspolitik.’’ Preussische Jahrbücher. 1892. 

“Japanisches Verkehrswesen, Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fur 
Erdkunde au Berlin,” 1892. 

“ Markie und Messen.” Article in Conrad’s Handwörterbuch. 


Stuttgart.—At the Technical High School at Stuttgart, Dr. Hermann 
Losch became Privat-dozent for Statıstıcs and Political Economy in 
July last. He was born January 16, 1863, in Murrhardt in Württemberg 
and was educated in the Latin school, and later in the Protestant Sem- 
inaries of Maulbronn (1877-79) and Blaubeuren (=879-81). He studied 
at Tübingen from 1881 to 1885 and took in 1887 his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Tubingen, with a dissertation upon Condorcet. From 
1885 until 1888, he was in the service of the Church Administration in 
Wurttemberg as Pfarramtsverweser, and School Irspector. The winter 
semester of 1888-89 he spent at the University of Berlin, and in the 
same year accepted a position as secretary to a member of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, Gustav Siegle, Deputy from Stuttgart. Since assum- 
ing the work of Privat-dozent, he has accepted = position as Finanz 
assessor in the Wiirttemberg Statistical Office without relinquishing his 
teaching He has been active in the Verein für Sozialpolitik, acting 
as secretary at the Session of Berlin in 1883. 

Dr. Losch’s publications include: 

“ Volksuermogen, Volkseinkommen und thre Verteilung.” Heft. 
I Bd. vii. von Staats und Socialwissenschaftlichen Forschungen. 
Pp. rro. 1887. 

“Sozialismus und Reichsstatistik.”” Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. 1889. 
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“ Der Maximalarbeiistag in technisch-beruflicher Belenchiung.”” 
Ibid, 1891. 

“ Nationale Production und nationale Berafsgliederung.”’ Pp. 324. 

Leipzig, 1892. 
' U Die lanlichen Arbeiterverhalinisse in Wurttemberg, Baden und 
in den Reichslanden,’ Pp. 233-440. Schriften des Vereins für Sozial- 
politik. Bd. lii. 

“ Die Berufsgenossenschafien als Trager einer nationalen Lohn- 
slatisiik. Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. 1883. 

The first named of the above works secured for the author a prize 
offered by the faculty of political science at the University of Tübingen. 


. HOLLAND. ` 

z Leyden.—The eminent Dutch publicist, Dr. Jan Theodor Buijs (or 
Buys), Professor of Public Law at the University of Leyden, died May 
15, 1893. He was born at Amsterdam, January 26, 1828, received his 
early education in the Latin School of that city, and attended the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Amsterdam from 1845 to 1850. 
On the seventeenth of April, 1850, he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Law after presentation of a dissertation, entitled “De jure cogitata 
communicands ex juris communis principiis regendo.” From July 1, 
1851, to January, 1857, he was attached to the legal department of the 
province of South Holland. In tue latter year he became Secretary 
of “Rhynland,” a large public corporation controlling 100,000 hec- 
tares, for the protection against the sea and rivers and for the regula- 
tion of water-ways. In the same year he became Secretary of the 
official Commission for Marine Fisheries, a position which he held 
until 1890. In 1862 he severed his connection with the Rhynland to 
become Professor of Public Law et the University of Amsterdam. In 
1863 he assumed the editorship of the review De Gijds, which he re- 
tained until his death. In 1864 he became Professor of Public Law at 
the University of Leyden. In 1883 he was a member of the official 
commission to, formulate reforms of the Constitution and was made 
vice-president of the Commission. Professor Buijs was a member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam. His contributions from 1864 
to 1893 on questions of politics to the review De Gids were very num- 
erous, as were also his contributions to Bijdragen tot de kennis von het 
Staats, Provincie en Gemeende Bestuur in Nederland. In addition to 
the dissertation already named, Professor Buijs published : 

“ Verordening op de veer en Ceurischepen.”’ 1852. 

“ De Nederlandsche Staatsschuld.” 1856. 

“ De circulaticbanken.” 1857. 

u De hypotheekbank.” 1861. : 
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“ Het wezen van den Constitutionelen Regieringsvorm.” 1862. 
“ Het moderne Staatsbegrip.”’ 1864. 

“ Een woord aan de kiezers.” 1866. 

“ De zelfstandigheid van het Staatsrecht.” 1876. 

“ De Grondwet.” 3 vols. 1883-1888. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Basle.—Professor George Adler,* previously of Freiburg, has ac- 
cepted a call as Extraordinary Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Basle. The list of Professor Adler’s publications given 
in an earlier volume of the ANNALS must be supplemented by the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Die Sozialreform und der Kaufmannsstanc.” Pp. 60. 1891. 

“ Die Sozialreform und das Theater.’ Pp. 48. 1891. 

“ Die Entwickelung des sozialistischen Programs in Deutschland.” 
(7863-90). Conrad’s Jahrbuch, 1891; and also in the Economic 
Journal, December, 1891. 

“ Die Fletsch-Teuerungspolitik der deutschen Städte beim Ausgang 
des Mittlealters.” Pp. 125. 1893. 

Articles in the Handworterbuch of Professor Conrad as follows: 
“ Enfantin,” “ Fourier,” “ Fleischergewerbe,” Handelsgehtlfe,” “ In- 
ternationale,” “Recht auf Arbeit,” “ Saint-Simon und Saint-Simon- 
ismus.” 


Lausanne.—Professor Léon Walras resigned the Professorship of 
Political Economy, because of failing health, in July, 1892. He was 
born December 16, 1834, at Evreux, Department of the Eure in 
France, and entered the collége + of Caen in 1844, and later the lycée 
of Douai in 1850, receiving his diploma of bachelier és lettres in 1851, 
and after two years, spent chiefly in mathematical studies, that of 
bachelier ès sciences in 1853. The succeeding year was spent mainly 
in the study of mathematics, and in 1854 Walras entered the Ecole des 
Mines at Paris, Having but little taste for technical studies, he gradu- 
ally abandoned the work of the school. 

In 1858 he began his career as a publicist, devoting himself to politi- 
cal economy. In 1859 he published a refutation of Proudhon. In 
writing this work he first conceived the idea of pure economics to be 
created in mathematical forms. In July, 1860, he took part in the 
International Tax Congress at Lausanne, and competed for the prize 
offered by the Canton of Vaud upon the Tax question. His work 
received a fourth place only, but he was honored òy the authorities 


* See ANNALS, Vol i p got October, 1890 
+ After 1848 the colleges were called lycées. 
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of Canton by a proposition that Walras be invited to teach political 
economy at Lausanne, No action however, was taken. 

Walras had been connected with the Journal des Economistes since 
1859, and entered into connection with La Presse in 1860, but radi- 
cal differences of opinion with the editors in both cases led him 
soon to abandon this occupation. Failing ın an effort to secure per- 
mission to establish a paper of his own, Walras entered, in 1862, the 
administration of the Northern Railroad. (Chemin du fer du Nord.) 
From 1865 to 1866 he was largely occupied with the subject of co- 
operation, himself contributing by bis pen, his bank account, and his 
time to the movement. But the efforts were unsuccessful. The bank, 
in aid of co-operative societies, of which he hed become a director, 
ceased its operations, and at the end of 1368, Walras entered a private 
banking house at Paris, and remained there nearly two years, 

In 1870 he was appointed Professor of Political Economy at Lau- 
sanne. Since that date he has been occupied in developing his prin- 
ciples of mathematical economics. In a series of works he has laid 
down the principles of his theory, and in some cases has made instruc- 
tive applications of them to practical questions. He has been grati- 
fied to see his work receive a cordial acknowledgment in Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Russia, Austria and America, though in the land of 
his birth, in France, his theories have not made the same progress as 
elsewhere. 

Professor Walras is a member of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute, the American Academy of Political and Social Science, a cor- 
responding member of the Société royale des sciences de Liège, and 
honorary member of the American Economic Association. 

His principal works are : 

u L’ Economie politique et la Justice” examen critique et réfutation 
des doctrines économiques de M. P.—J. Proudhon, précédés d’une 
“Introduction a Phude de la question sociale.” Pp. LXIV-258. 
Paris, 1860. 

“ Théorie critique de Pimpét” précédés de “ Souvenirs du Congres 
de Lausanne.” Pp. XZXVI-124. Paris, 1661. 

“ De Pimpdt dans le Canton de Vaud.” Mémoire anquel un quatri- 
ème accessit a été décerné ensuite du concours ouvert par le Conseil 
@’Btat du Canton de Vand sur les questions relatives a l'impôt. Pp. 
160. Lausanne, 1861. 

“ Principes de la théorie des richesses par M. Cournot.’ J, Indé- 
pendant de la Moselle, 13 Juillet, 1853. 

“ De la constitution de la propriété en Aigérie.’ I[bid., 2 et 21 Sep- 
tembre et 12 Octobre, 1863. 
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“ Les associations populaires de consommation de production et de 
crédit.” Leçons publiques faites a Paris en janvier et février, 1865. 
Pp. EXIV-228. Paris, 1865. 

“ Des opérations de la Caisse d’ escoinpte des assocrations s populaires. w 
Leçon publique faite a Paris en Mars, 1866. 

“Le Travail,” organe international des intérets de la classe labor- 
jeuse; revue du mouvement co-operatif. I. (1865-67), 388 colonnes. 
II. (1867-68), 388 colonnes. (Divers articles parwi lesquels le Pro- 
gramme économique et politique.) 

“ Recherches de Prdéal social.’ Leçons publiques faites a Paris. 
Première Série 1867-68. “Théorie générale de la Société’ Pp. 
XXXII-192. 

“ Discours d'installation” prononcé a la Séance académique du 20 
Octobre, 1871. 

“ Sur la théorie mathématique de l'échange ” Bulletin de la Société 
Vaudoise des Sciences naturelles. Vol. xii. Pp. 484. 

“Le Cadastre et Vimpét foncier.” Bibliothèque universelle. No- 
vembre et Décembre, 1873. 

“ De Pinfluence de la communication des marchés sur la situation 
des populations agricoles.” Journal de la Société Vaudoise d'utdité 
publique. Mai et Juin, 1874. 

“ Bléinents d'économie politique pure ou théorie de la Richesse so- 
ciale.” tre éditioun. Lausanne, 1874-77. Pp. VIII-408. zeme édition. 
Lausanne, 1889. Pp. XXIV-524. 

“Un nuovo ramo della matematica. Dell’ applicazione delle mate- 
natiche all economio politica,” Giornale degli Economisti. Aprile, 
1876. 

“De la culture et de Venseignement des Sciences morales et poli- - 
tiques.” Bibliothèque universelle. Juillet et Aofit, 1879. 

“La Bourse, la spéculation et Pagtotage.’”’ Bibliothèque universelle, 
Mars et Avril, 1880. 

“ De la propriété intellectuelle” Gazette de Lausanne, Io, 11 et 12 


Juin, 1880. 
“ Théorie matheinatigue Ce la richesse sociale.” Lausanne, 1883. 
Pp. 256. (Reproduction of seven essays, as follows: “Principe 


d'une théorie mathimatique de l'échange” (1873); “Equations de 
Péchange” (1875); "Equations de la production” (1876) ; “ Egua- 
tions de la capitalisation” (1877); “ Théorie mathématique du bimét- 
allisme” (1876-1881-1882); ‘‘ Théorie ssathematigque du billet de 
bangue” (1879); “ Théorie mathématigque du prix des terres et de leur 
rachat par P Etat” (1880). The first four essays have been translated 
into Italian and German.) 
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“ Monnaie d'or avec bilion d'argent regulateur-’ Revue de Droit 
international, Décembre, 1884. 

“Un tconomiste inconnu: H., H. Gossen?! Journal des Econo- 
mistes, Avril et Mai, 1885. 

“ Dune méthode de régularisation de la variation de Valeur de la 
mounate.”’ Bulletin de la Société Vandoise des Sciences naturelles, 
Vol. xxi. pp. 71. 

“ Contribution a Pétude des Variations de prix depuis la suspension 
de la frappe des écus @argent.” Bulletin dela Société Vaudoise des 
Sciences naturelles, Vol. xxi. pp. 93. 

“ Théorie de la monnaie.” Pp. XI. 124. Lausanne, 1886, 

C On the Solution of the Anglo-Indian Monetary Problem.” British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Meeting of 1887. (Has 
appeared in French in Revue d'économie politique of Novembre-De- 
cembre, 1887.) 

“ Observations sur le principe de la théorie du prix de MM, Auspitz 
ef Lieben” Revue d'économie politique. Mai-Juin, 1890. 

‘De l'échange de plusieurs marchandises enire elles.” Bulletin de 
la Société des ingénieurs civils, Janvier, 1891. 

“ Théorie géombtrique de la dttermination des prix.’ Recueil 

inaugural de l’Université de Lansenne, 1892. ‘The last two articles, 
consolidated into one, have appeared in English with the title “ The 
Geometrical Theory of the Determination of Prices,’ ANNALS OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY, July, 1892. 


1 


Lausanne.—The chair of Political Economy, vacated by Professor 
Walras, has been filled by the election of one of his pupils, Marquis 
Vilfredo Pareto. He was born July 15, 1878, at Paris, and pursued his 
studies in the Mathematical Facnlty of the University of Turin, where 
on the fourteenth of January, 1870, he received the diploma of Licen- 
tiate in Mathematica and of Civil Engineering. Shortly afterward 
he was employed as engineer in the Roman railroads, and in 1874 he 
became director of the foundries af San Giovanni di Val d’Arno, and 
later director general of the Société des Forges italiennes, from which 
he withdrewin 1890. Professor Pareto fias traveled and lived in France 
and England. He is a member of the Société d'Economie politique 
of Paris, the Cobden Club of London, and Academia dei Geor- 
gofili of Florence. His contributions to the proceedings of the latter 
body, and to economic journals in Italy, France and England, have 
been very frequent. 
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REVIEWS. 


An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. Part IL 
The End of the Middle Ages. By W.J. AsHuey, M.A. Pp. 501. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Lohgmans & Co. 1893. 


Professor Ashley’s second volume has been watched for by a much 
larger group of readers than that which welcomed his first volume, five 
years ago. The increase of interest in the aspect of history with which 
he deals has been remarkable. One or two decades ago constitutional, 
ecclesiastical, literary, or narrative history had its thousands of inter- 
ested students, while the economic and social side was still ignored. 
In the last few years, however, successive notable books and mono- 
graphs have appeared, courses in economic history are given in several 
colleges, the circle of interested readers has widened, and above all, 
work in other fields of history is learning to give due consideration to 
these influences so long neglected. i 

Professor Ashley’s work has been of a particularly definite and 
tangible kind. The first volume of this work gave a systematic expli- 
cation of economic conditions in England during the period succeeding 
the Norman Conquest and preceding the changes of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a period in which such conditions could be treated as practically 
stationary. At least such development as occurre] was considered as 
subordinate to the main fact of eomparative permanency of institutions, 

‘The present volume takes up the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
period of far greater difficulty, and one in which much more of the 
work had to consist of original investigation on the part of the author. 
At the same time the interest of the period is greater from the very fact 
of its being a time of rapid change, in which various influences of 
society were working on one anothe- with unusual effect. His study 
of the period opens with two admirable chapters on ‘‘ The Supremacy 
of the Towus” and ‘‘The Crafts.” The isolation of the towns and 
their independence as economic unics brought about a condition of 
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great municipal strength, and the complete control of the -nagistracy 
over this economic life consolidated their self-government. The regu- 
lation of the conditions of the market for both local and foreign traders, 
the oversight of the crafts, the enforcement of the assize of bread, 

wine, and beer, the responsibility for the success of corporate under- 
takings, gave power and dignity to the city officers to a degree which 
has no parallel in later times, when authority has been taken into the 
sphere of the State and reguletion abandoned in favor of the individ- 
ual, The description of this municipal life given by the author is as 
interesting as it is new and significant. One of his statements as to the 
towns is, however, very different from the general belief of scholars, 
and we think will hardly gain acceptance, unless it can be supported 
with still further evidence. He says ‘‘the general impression with 
which we rise from the study of the period 1350-1550 is that on the 
whole there wasa steady and constant growth of wealth in the civic 
communities.” The view of most students is that the latter part of the 
fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth were a period in 
which the greater number of the cities lost much of their population and 
prosperity. In the author’s balancing of evidence the interpretation 
of the statutes for the rebuilding of houses seems somewhat forced. 
It is difficult after reading the laws to believe that they are only for the 
‘removal of a nuisance.” Among the arguments for believing that a 
diminution of civic prosperity occurred, Professor Ashley fails to include 
those to be drawn from the numerous statements of contemporary 
writers. When we find Starkey in ‘1537 speaking of “the common 
decay and ruin of the cities and towns throughout all this your realm 
and nation,” ‘‘the desolation of cities and towns,” “our cities, castles, 
and towns of late days ruinate and fallen down, with such poor inhab- 
itants dwelling therein,” one can scarcely doubt that as far as his 

` observation went the cities were really more poor. In the “ Common- 
weal of England, by W. S,” recently identified as the work of John 
Hales in 1549, the craftsman says ‘‘the city which was heretofore well 
inhabited and wealthy, is fallen for lack of occupation to great desola- 
tion and poverty.” Gross speaks of the decay of the old cities as one 
of the great reyolutions of municipal history, and aes a large number 
of individual instances and other references, 

The chapter on the craft gilds is a much fuller and more satisfactory 
study of the subject than any that exists elsewhere. Among many 
new and interesting facts and views that he gives us, that of the late 
extension of the influence of the crafts is perhaps the one that will 
attract most attention. It has formerly been believed that the craft 
gilds along with so many other medieval institutions, sank into insignif- 
icance after the period of the Reformation, while Professor Ashley shows 
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or gives evidence to show that the craft gilds survived the laws of 
1545 and 1547, and continued to exist ın scarcely diminished prosper- 
ity. The author’s equipment of facts on this subject is so large that 
until his critics have learned to draw from the same armory, they must 
defer to his opinions as well as to his statements. The chapter on the 
“ Agrarian Revolution ” 1s confessedly incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
The vast change in rural life in Engiand whick occurred during the 
period under discussion has left its general impress on the whole lit- 
erature of the time. Vet its details are stıll but little understood and 
full of difficulties. Some of the obscurity has been removed by the 
present volume, notably by the ingenious map, tut scarcely one of the 
real problems has been solved. Eis theory of the absence of legal 
security of tenure in the case of the customary tenants has been re- 
cently assailed from a new source, and we are inclined to declare it 
still “not proven.” 

By its interest, its originality, and its breadth of investigation, Pro- 
fessor Ashley’s second volume makes good the claim of his work toa 
position in the very first rank of works in English economic history. 


E. P. CHEYNEY. 
Untoersily of Pennsylvania, 


The Commercial Policy of England toward the American Colonies. 
By GEORGE Louis BEER, A. M. Pp. 167. Columbia College Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Laws. Vol. ii., No. 2. 1893. 


Mr. Beer’s monograph isa fresh and exhaustive study of a period 
which, save for Weeden’s painstaking but discursive treatment, has 
been left mainly to the hasty generalizations of over-worked histor- 
ians. The drift of early commercial legislation, with its half conscious 
economic bearing, the bolder colonial policy of James I. and Charles 
I., and the more comprehensive and coherent system of Cromwell and 
his successors in the celebrated navigation acts and laws of trade, are 
exhibited with abundant detail and in due perspective. The economic 
reasons which determined the “enumerated commodities,” their de- 
tailed history, the fluctuations of trade, the steady but blundering 
application of mercantile principles tc colonial manufacturing and the 
West Indies trade, are the main subjects of treatment. The colonial 
system was the logical outcome of the economic theories of the time; 
yet it was vaguely understood that in order to be able to buy, the colo- 
nies must be allowed to sell, and so there was constant agitation to 
secure government support to certain colonial industries useful in 
supplying England with raw materials, or otherwise not interfering 
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with her exclusive trade prerogatives, “he legislation directed against 
colonial industry was at too long range to be really eficient; it was 
tentative, frequently ambiguous, encocraging many subterfuges, and 
often almost openly defied. Yet ‘‘in tke main, the colonies consumed. 
English and not French manufactures,” and “in the main, the colo- 
nies sent the enumerated commodities to England” (p. 142). Mr. 
Beer’s conclusion—and he notes his dissent from Weeden, and of 
course from all who have held a brief for the colonies in the struggle 
with the mother country—is that “up to 1763 England acted consist- 
ently on a false, but historically justifiable, economic principle. She 
had developed a rounded colonial system, based on economic princi- 
ples, and but slightly influenced by pclitical considerations” (p. 144). 
“ The colonial system, as it was admiristered before 1763, contributed 
but slightly in bringing about the revolution of 1776” (p. 157). 


O. L. ELLIOTI. 


Mathematical Investigations in the Theory of Value and Prices. By 
Dr. IRVING FISHER. Transactions of the Connectizut Academy of 


Sciences and Arts, Vol. ix, July, 1892, Pp. 124. 


Throughout the unscientific, and sometimes undignitied, dispute that 
has gone on for some years as to the comparative merits of the various 
logical methods of economic investigetion, there has been pretty gen- 
eral agreement among the disputants that the mathematical method is 
especially barren. The method serves an excellent purpose, it is said, 
for giving clearness and ‘definiteness of expressior to conclusions 
already reached by other paths; but it itself does not lead to important 
new conclusions. Indeed, this remarx is sometimes made with an em- 
phatic complacency that reminds one of the student who expressed a 
decided preference for Dickens over Thackeray, but confessed’ at the 
same time that he had never read Thackeray! A wider acquaintance 

‘with mathematics on the part of economists might lead to a change of 
heart. 

Dr. Fisher’s essay should go far to redeem the mathematical econ- 
omics from obloquy, for he has made such an application of the 

“ mathematical method as largely cuts away the ground of the alleged 
objections to it. His work involves, too, the use of the theory of 
hydrodynamics, so that he relies on physics in his exposition as well as 
on mathematics He applies the theory of equilibrium of fluids to the 
equilibrium of demand and supply, sacrifice and satisfaction, production 
and consumption, price and value (subjective), illustrating his explana- 
tions with diagrams of ‘‘cisterns’’ under pressure exerted through 
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pistons by means of a series of levers. The water in the cisterns rep- 
resents supply of commodity, and variation in demand is expressed by 
a change of pressure exerted by the levers through the pistons. Dr. 
Fisher neglects the water in the connecting tubes, and indeed its con- 
sideration is not necessary to his exposition ; but ıt might be regarded 
as commodity expended in the friction of distribution. After repre- 
senting the reaction of demand ard supply ın various cases by such 
a mechanism, the essayist discusses the processes analytically. The 
theory of differentials is used successfully in the discussion of marginal 
utility. Dr. Fisher begins with the simplest case, that in which the 
utility of each commodity is assumed to depend solely on the quantity 
of the commodity itself, and there is only one commodity and one 
consumer. The discussion is carriel from this simple case to that in 
which the utility of every commodity is regarded as a function of the 
quantities of all others in the market, and the number of producers, 
consumers, and commodities, is indefinite. It is impracticable, of 
course, to give here any of the mathematical or physical processes or 
proofs; but that Dr. Fisher has done his work in a way which adds to 
economic knowledge and goes far to silence objections to the mathe- 
matical method, is shown by some of his results. 

By means of the doctrine of limits the author gives to the idea of 
‘marginal utility ” a definiteness that is lacking in the ordinary use 
of the words. With him, ‘‘the marginal utility of a commodity is the 
limiting ratio of the marginal increment to the magnitude of that 
increment.” ‘This umt he calls a “util.” Terminology is, in a way, a 
minor matter; but it facilitates scientific progréss. The use of “util” 
in some of our discussions would clanfy matters. 

Again, by means of a mathematical analysis, Dr. Fisher arrives at 
the most general expression of the relation of prices and utilities. As 
often stated, the theory is that the merginal utilities of all articles are 
equal, to the same consumer. Dr. Fisher’s statement is that “the 
marginal utilities of all articles consumed by a given individual are 
proportional to the marginal utilities of the same series of articles for 
each other consumer, and this uniform continuous ratio is the scale of 
prices of these articles.” This form of statement of the theorem allows 
for the differences in value of the money unit to different individuals, 
on account of differences in income or other causes. 

Another point of importance on which Dr. Fisher throws some light 
is the relation between cost of production and value. As he properly 
points out, there is no conflict between the two; “price, production 
and consumption are determined by the equality cf marginal utlity 
and marginal cost of production.” It isa question of the equilibrium, 
or the equating, of utility to consumers with disutility to producers, 
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Dr. Fisher’s discussion of the subject of the utility of each com- 
amodity as a function of ali other commodities in the market contains 
some hints at a theory of consumption, especially with reference to 
individual consumption for maximum satisfaction, one of the four 
great departments into which a complete theory of consumption will 
have to be divided for investigation and discussion. 

From the movemext of the point of tangency of the line tengent to 
an ‘‘indifference curve ” (the locus of points representing all the pos- 
sible consumption combinations, of a definite total utility, that can be 
formed from a given number of commodities), the writer draws a con- 
clusion of great importance for social welfare in the distribution of - 
wealth. Hesays: “Ifthe poor consumers predominate, the line 
AB [the tangent to the indifference curve] will follow the general 
trend of the curves near the origin. If the rich consumers predomi- 
nate, the line 48 will become steeper. That is, the prices of the 
two qualities [of the same article} separate widely. 

‘This interprets the fact that in a rich market like New York City a 
slight difference in quality will make an enormous divergence in price, 
while in some counzry towns different grades either do not exist or sell 
for nearly the same price.” An obvious inference is that greatly 
unequal distribution of wealth tends to put articles of superior quality 
more and more beyond the reach of poor consumers. 

In view of the success of his present effort, it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Fisher will push still further his application of the higher mathematics 
to economic investigation. i 

The appendices contain some matter of value, interpreting the 
‘failure’? of some of the equations, discussing the limitations of the 
mathematical method and giving an ontline of its history. Jevons’ list 
of mathematico-economic writers is brought down to date, forming a 
valuable bibliograohy. 

DAVID KINLEY. 


An Introduction to the Siudy of the Dependent, Defective and Delin- 
quent Classes. By C. R. HENDERSON, A. M., D. D. Pp. 277. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 1893. 


Mr. Henderson has endeavored to give us a book snitable for clase 
use, thus anticipating a want which, thongh hardly felt as yet, is 
certain to develop rapidly in the near future. If so many college 
students still study the sociology of Rome and Athens, and neglect 
that of New York and their own township, it is largely because the 
nearer life is less accessible for lack of books and guidance. To the 
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live, nineteenth century student, social problems of to-day are not less 
profitable or less interesting than ‘‘ gossip about kings.” 

The author thus suggests his qualifications fcr the work: “ If more 
than twenty-two years of almost daily contact with the poor in an 
attempt to help them by personal, parish, institutional and govern- 
mental means, if constant study of the greatest writers in medical, 
sanitary, economic, ethical, religious, political and social science; if 
long journeys for research in many towns and cities, in America and 
in Europe; if years of converse and discussion, and correspondence 
with wise and generous men and women over these themies ; if constant 
experience as an organizer, administrator, trustee and director of 
important charities; if all this entitles one to offer a humble contribu- 
tion ” ete. The list is an imposing one, but the book seems to justify it. 

No part of the subject is neglected and numberless quotations from a 
great variety of authors, all perfectly pigeon-holed in measured and 
conspicuously labeled paragraphs, testify to the author’s amazing eru- 
dition. It is plain, too, that his knowledge is not confined to reading, 
but that his is a familiarity due in part, at least, to personal contact 
with the facts he considers, 

Such a book cannot fail to be valuable, but it can and does fail to 
be a great book, or a good one. Having admitted that there is a 
need of such a book and that it embodies great learmmg and care, 
even a certain pronounced system of arrangement, it becomes difficult 
to urge objections, especially when those objecticns are as intangible 
as they are fundamental. A man may know all the details of a subject 
and not know the subject; he may have familiarity without grasp, 
erudition without mastery. It is not enough that a book be orderly 
and symmetrical in the arrangement of its material; it must be 
organic; there must be vital dependence of part on part. Without 
this there is no unity or cumulative power. The book has the weak- 
ness of eclecticism. No two things are more fundamentally unlike or 
more easily confounded than non-committal eclecticism and judicial 
personality. It is the former which, in a measure, characterizes this 
book. We feel, after reading it, that it has told u3 many things, but 
has left us to do much of that which is an author’s real work, namely, 
interpret facts We do not forget that this is peculiarly difficult in the 
subject in question and that a satisfactory book is perhaps impossible 
at present. Butif the spirit moves any one else to try, let him not 
desist through fear that the work is accomplished. 


H. H. POWERS. 
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The History, Organization, aud Influence of the Independent Treas-- 
ury of the United States. By DAVID KINLEY. Pp. viii and 329; Num- 
ber r. Library of Economics and Politics. Richard T. Ely, Editor. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1892. 


Professor Kinley’s book discusses a very live question at a mos: oppor- 
tune time. In Congress, among business men, and in academic circles 
money problems have been uppermost in men’s minds throughont this 
year; and every one is interested in the attempt of ecoromist or tech- 
nical man to point out the way in which the United States may estab- 
lish a more perfect fiscal agent than the present independent treasury, 
and secure a sound and elastic currency. 

According to his original plan Professor Kinley purposed only to 
discuss the influence of the independent treasury on business, but he 
wisely decided to make this essay chapter six ina larger treatment, 
whose earlier chapters treat cf the old Bank of the United Szates, the 
State banks as depositories, the development of the independent treas- 
ury, its organization and work, and its management of loans. Though 
these five chapters make little new contribution to the treatment of the 
subjects discussed, they present a good deal of desirable information in 
a useful form, and give greater completeness to Professor Kinley’s work 
asa whole. The discussion of the influence of the independent treas- 
ury on business is supplemented by a study of the relation of the inde- 
pendent treasury to crises, end the last fifty pages of the body of the 
book are devoted to proposals for the replacement of zhe independent 
treasury by the reorganization.of our national banking system. The 
appendices to the work inclide a good deal of useful material, among 
other things the text of the sub-treasury law. 

It is not surprising that Professor Kinley should find that the treasury, 
in taking varying sums of money from circulation without <elation to 
the needs of trade, exercises an injurious influence on business, 
Although ‘the evils which the sub-treasury might naturally be expected 
to aaa have been largely neutralized by a series of lucky acci- 
RR ae “some method of keeping the public money should 
. ` . be sought which will do away with these evils.” This, of 
course, involves the substitution of some other agent than the inde- 
pendent treasury for conducting the fiscal operations of the government, 
“This feature of temporary withdrawals of money is inherent in the 
‘independent’ system of government management of its own receipts.” 

The independent treastry, according to the author, can exercise a 
beneficial influence upon a crisis only during the early stages. “In the 
later stages of such an occurrence its influence is evil to a greater or 
less degree, according as its receipts happen to exceed or to be less than 
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ite disbursements” If the stringency is caused by the increased de- 
mands of business, the absorptions of the treasury make the situatior 
worse, though in the later stages of such a stringency the disbursements. 
by the treasury may have a good effect if they are made before public. 
confidence is too much shaken. “The coincidence of a particular 
phase, or stage, of the action of the sub-treasury with a particular 
phase, or stage, of the progress of a crisis is necessary in order that the 
influence of the sub-treasury may be beneficial. But such a coinci- 
dence is purely fortuitous, and this fact deprives the system of all value- 
asa scientific mode of relief in crises.” (p. 215.) Furthermore, the 
relief afforded in {crises has been made possible by the existence of æ 
public debt and a surplus revenue. It is our pclicy to extinguish the- 
debt, and we ought to discontinne the policy of surplus financiering. 

These chapters on the relation of the independent treasury to business. 
and to crises are most interesting reading in view of the events of this 
year. Though the book was written in 1892, the author clearly foretold 
the results that must follow should conditions exist such as those whicte 
have been experienced this year. The events that have actually come 
to pass tally exactly with the results that were outlined. (pp. 144-145.) 

The reorganization of the national banking system, by which Pro- 
fessor Kinley proposes to replace the independent treasury, assumes 
that the government may safely accept as security for government de- 
posits and for bank, note circulation such railway and municipal bonds 
as Congressman Michael D. Harter has advocated.* The plan is to. 
make the national banks the fiscal agent of the government, they 
are to handle the receipts and make the payments. A clearing house 
in each of the four or five most important cities in different parts of 
the country is to be the agent, with which the government shall have 
direct dealing ; the country is to be divided into four or five departments, 
each having one of these clearing houses at the head of government’s 
banking business in the department; and every national bank is to 
become a member of the clearing-house in its department All the 
funds are to te deposited—in accordance with several provisions to 
secure their safety—except the $100, 000,000 ‘‘ greenback reserve ” and 
the gold and silver bullion by which the coin and bullion certificates 
are secured. In case the banks have a surplus of earnings above 
[six]t per cent the government is to receive a pro rata part of the 
surplus. 

To secure elasticity of the currency, the plan provides that under 
normal conditions the banks may issne notes to the par value of bonds 

* For the text of the bill Introduced by Mr. Harter December 7, 1892, see the An-- 
MALS, vol. iil, pp. 556-569. March, 1893. 

+ The brackets indicate that the amounts suggested are tentative 
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or gold deposited, but that in time of a 2risis each bank may expand 
its issues [twenty-five] per cent above the par value of the deposited 
security; but only under the following conditions: the’rate on call- 
loans in New York must be [eight] per cent, all net profits above [one] 
per cent due to the extra issue of notes must go to the government, no 
bank shall discount below [eight] rer cent while the extra issues are 
outstanding, at the end of a month the Secretary of the Treasury may, 
and at the expiration of two months’ time, must, require the banks to 
cover the extra issues with deposits of gold. The plan requires each 
bank to send all notes other than its own to the clearing-house for re- 
demption, and to maintain a reserve of [twenty] per cent of deposits, 
excepting when discounts on call-loans rise to [ten] per cent in the 
clearing house cities; in which case, the reserve may fall to [fifteen] 
-per cent of total deposits. - The issue of clearing-house loan certificates 
during a crisis is permitted by the plan, under the conditions by which 
they are now regulated in New York. 

Professor Kinley thus. provides for 2 national bank currency; and 
declares in favor of the retirement of the existing United States notes 
(the greenbacks). His position is rigntly taken ; our fiat money will 
always be a disturbing element of our monetary system until it is with- 
drawn, and we decide once for all never to issue any more, Professor 
Kinley thinks national bank issues would meet all demands for money, 
but has no objections to allowing State banks again to become 
banks of issue. Here one may well zake issue with him, the practical 
difficulties in the way of securing a fhoronghly sound State bank cur- 
rency seem to me insuperable. Even the most conspicuous advocate 
of State bank issues, Congressman Harter, admits ‘‘ the undoubted fact 
that naticual banks would enjoy a higher general credit than State 
banks ” If this be so, why advocate State bank currency? The insti- 
tutions which issue money ought to be the ones having the higher gen- 
eral credit, A national currency is generally conceded to be preferable 
to that supplied by the States, provided the former can be made of suffi- 
cient volume and elasticity. The experience of other nations shows us 
that a national currency having these qualities is possible of attainment. 

The problems connected with the readjustment of our treasury and 
currency are intricate and their satisfactory solution must come through 
the combined labors of economists and technical specialists, Professor 
Kinley has treated the. subject from the economist’s standpoint, and 
takes to the work a mind well versed in economic literature. His book 
well supplements the treatises and reports of money specialists whose 
knowledge is chiefly technical. : 

EMORY R. JOHNSON. 
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Die Methode einer wissenschaftlichen Rickfallsstatistik, als Grund- 
lage einer Reform der Kriminaistatssttk, von DR. O. KOBNER. Pp. 
124. Berlin: Guttentag. 1893. 

The foregoing work upon the statistics of recidivism is appropriately 
dedicated to Professor Bockh, for it breathes the spirit of painstaking 
thought and irreproachable logic which marks the work of that master 
of statistical method. It can therefore claim en audience wider than 
the International Criminal Law Association, for which it was originally 
prepared, or of those interested only in the treatment of criminals. 

The statistics of recidivism which we possess to-day, with trifling 
exceptions, are, the author contends, fundamentally wrong for the 
purposes to which they are usually applied. No mere perfection of 
the existing methods will suffice to bring additional light upon the 
vexed question at issue. A radical change of statistical methods is 
necessary for any true progress, Having thus stated his general doc- 
trine, Dr. K6bner brings to its support an acute analysis of the methods 
now in vogue. According to them the number of recidivists is stated 
as a certain proportion of the persons accnsed or convicted of crime 
inagiven year. In other words, of 4 convictions X persons had been 
previously convicted of crime and of these X” had received one prior 
conviction, X7 two prior convictions, and soon. No error whatever 
can be found in the statement, hut the conclusion almost universally 
drawn from it is at fault. The conclusion is that among criminals 
such a proportion commit a crime a second time. such a proportion a 
third time and so forth. From this statement are drawn principles for 
the guidance of penal justice considerations as to the efficacy of penal 
systems and the like. 

These latter conclusions as to the amount of recidivism are radically 
wrong since the factors compared are incommensurable. The ideal 
should be to ascertain how many of the persons convicted of crime in 
a given year subsequently fall into the clutches of the law. This is 
not shown by the figures commonly given. The number of convic- 
tions of 1891 cannot serve as a basis of comparison for the recidivists 
of that year, whose first convictions fell in an earlier period. In the first 
place population has grown, the number of convictions may be larger, in 
the second place crime ebbs and flows and the year may be one of un- 
usual criminality. By the extent that the number of convictions of 1891. 
exceeds those of former years, the proportion of recidivism must appear 
more favorable. On the other hand a considerable number of the 
persons who in 1889 or 1890 committed crime may be incapacitated 
from so doing in 1891 by reason of restraint or deeth. Hence, in the 
usual comparison, we have on the one side, first crimes from a more 
or less constant number of persons capable of criminal acts, and on the 
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other, subsequent crimes from a constantly diminishing number of 
persons capable of such crimes. 

All these factors operace to make the usual statistics deceptive, all 
showing a more favorable proportion of recidivism than actually exists, 
What then is the correct method? It has already been indicated. The 
number of recidivists of each yearly contingent must be compared, not 
with the general population, bet with the number of persons convicted 
in the same year and capable of recidivism. ‘The concluding proviso 
is of great weight. Frora the number of persons convicted in the pre- 
vious year must necessarily be deducted those actually under restraint 
for crime or insanity and those who have died. ‘The principle here 
noted by Dr. Köbner of comparing a phenomenon only with the field 
capable of producing it, is an eminently just one and applicable to 
statistics generally. The reviewer has had on several occasions to insist 
upon its application in our own country. In comparing the crime of 
foreign and native bora, the fact cannot be overlooked that, in the 
general population the former are mainly adults, while the latter 
comprise an unusual proportion of children. 

Is the ideal of comparing recidivists with those capable of recid- 
ivism, possible of realization? Dr. Köbner replies tha: in the Euro- 
pean countries an excelent basis already exists in the judicial registers. 
(cahiers judiciaires, Strafregister). This institution consists of records 
kept at the place of birth of all criminals, giving a connected story of 
their criminal career, noting in addition to their personal character- 
istics, all the convicticns. Whenever a person is convicted of crime 
the fact is duly certified to the register authority by the convicting 
court, It will readily be seen how such an organization could be 
utilized for statistical purposes, especially that proposed by Dr. Köb- 
ner. Criminal statistics are to-day statistics of criminal cases, rather 
than of persons. By generalizing the idea suggested with reference 
to recidivism and basing all criminal statistics upon these registers Dr. 
Kobner claims that a salutary reform would be effected, since all dupli- 
cations would be avoided. The practical working out of this plan 
belongs rather to the technique of statistics than its method, and we 
need not follow our author into this field. 

We believe that in setting forth the ideas mooted in the work before 
us we have rendered it greater justice than would be attained by an 
extended criticism. If to the excellence of the ideas broached, we 
associate the graces of literary composition, which characterize the 
work, we can add no greater commendation. One of the chief duties 
of the professional statistician is to recognize the limitations of his 
instrument and overcome them. Dr. Kébner has in this work done 
both the first and the last. Others before him had already accom- 
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plished the former task, which we think does not sufficiently appear 
in Dr. Kébner’s exposition, but to him belongs the lasting credit of 
having fulfilled the second requirement. 

~ ROLAND P. FALENER. 


The Referendum in America. By ELIJS FAXSON OBERHOLTZER, 
Ph. D. Pp. 225. Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Political Economy and Public Law Series, Vol. IV, No. 12. Phila- 
delphia, 1893. 

From time to time some political idea will take possession of the 
popular imagination, and have a wide run of discussion. The Aus- 
tralian ballot is an example resulting in great success. But each suc- 
cess brings a host of new claiments of more doubtful expediency. 
Just now the referendum is attracting a good deel of attention. It 
seems to be regarded as a Swiss iustitution, and something to be im- 
ported. Mr. Oberholtzer has done a service ın pomting out, that, 
although not exactly in the same form as in Switzerland, it has always 
existed here and flourishes more or less, and with increasing vigor, in 
almost every State in the Union. The basis of its growth, as he saya, 
is distrust of the State Legislatures. The tendency of State constitu- 
tional changes is to diminish the frequency and length of legislative 
sessions and to restrict the subjects under their control A notable 
instance of this is in the matter of the city charters, discussed in Chap- 
ter IV, which shows them in some States to have been taken out of the 
hands of the legislatures, and left to be framed by a committee elected 
by the citizens, while the completed work is to be again submitted to 
the people for approval. Mr. Oberholtzer seems on the whole to ap- 
prove of this tendency toward appeal to the people. We take the 
opposite view, believing that it really exaggerates the evil it is in- 
tended to cure. We cannot state this view better than in the words 
of a decision of the New York Court of Appeals, quoted in this book, 
in the case of Barto vs. Himrod. It should be premised that this, like 
all the cases quoted, turns upon the constitutionality of the referendum 
laws. That is of small importance, as the constitutions can be changed 
at the pleasure of the people. The real point to be considered is the 
policy of such laws, though that of course cannot come before the 
courts. 

Mr. Justice Wilson said: “If this mode of legislation is permitted, 
and becomes general, it will soon bring to a close the whole system of 
representative government which has been so justly our pride. The 
Legislature will become an irresponsible cabal, too timid to assume the 
responsibility of law-givers, and with just wisdom enough to devise 
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subtle schemes of imposture to mislead the people. All the checks 
against improvident legislation will be swept away, and the character 
of the constitution will dé radically changed.” 

The short experience—dating back no farther than this centary—of 
government representative of universal suffrage points fo the necessity 
of greater concentration rather than greater diffusion in the law-mak- 
ing power. The trouble with our legislatures is that they are chaotic 
bodies of precisely equal units without official leadership or guidance 
of any kind, and are obliged to get their work done as best they can, 
by compromise and trading between discordant interests. The first 
requisites of successful legislation are that it shall be based: upon the 
general interest of the community, and that it shall conform to the 
requirements of administration. In both these points the legislatures 
fail utterly. They are made up of local interests working by mutual 
concessions, without che intervention of any representative of the 
whole people, or of anybody who is responsible for administration, 
that is the practical effect of laws when passed. To give a veto to the 
people upon such legislation will not help the case at all, but will 
merely re lieve the legislation from what little sense of responsibility 
it now has. 

The real remedy for the incapacity of the legislatures is to be sought 
in the other direction, that is, in widening the functions of executive 
power. Mr. Oberholtzer omits to notice one form of the referendum, 
more widely extended than any other, which has prevailed in every 
State, as well as in the Federal Government, since the formation of 
the Union, and is unlike anything else in the world, the choice of 
president, governors and mayors by the people. True popular govern- 
ment is not that where the people try to govern themselves, which 
always ends and must end in failure, but where they decide how and 
by whom they will be governed.. The people, especially the best 
part of them, who work hard for a living, and can give but little at- 
tention to politics, are but poor judges of measures and policies, but 
they are excellent judges of men. The arrangement by which the 
inhabitants of the city, the State and the nation cast their votes, at 
brief intervals, for a single man at the head of executive power is per- 
haps the most precious political treasure which this country possesses. 
It accustoms the people to work together, binds them with the ties of 
a common interest, teaches them to submit patiently to defeat, and 
beyond all, brings out the force of the great mass of quiet citizens, 
who take but little other interest or part in politica. Yet we neutral- 
ize this great advantage almost completely by depriving the individual 
thus elected of all positive power. The president and the governors 
of the States, whether acting by themselves or by selected officials, 
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are the only persons who can fulfill the two requirements of successful 
legislation above indicated. Yet neither president nor governor, 
unless he will stoop to a game of intrigue, has any more positive in- 
fluence upon legislation than the average citizen, his power being 
limited to a veto or negative, that is to saying, what shall zot be done. 
The preparation of laws by responsible officials, with a referendum to 
the legislatures is all that is wanted to prove the truth of the saying 
of the Englishman, Walter Bagehot, that “1f the New England States 
as a separate nation possessed cabinet government, they would be as 
renowned in the world for political sagacity as they now are for dif- 
fused happiness.” 

While difenng from Mr. Oberholtzer in his conclusions, we are 
happy to bear testimony to the great value of his work in promoting 
the study of our State governments, which fcrm, as Mr. Bryce justly 
says, one of the most fertile fields for the political student which have 


ever existed. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
Boston, 


Report of Counsel to Revise the Tax Laws of the State of New York. 
By Cuas. A. COLLIN and J. Newron FIERO, Counsel. ‘Transmitted 
to the Legislature, February 3, 1893. Pp. 125. Albany, 1893. 

Report of Joint Commitiee of ike Senate and Assembly Relative to 
Taxation for State and Local Purposes. Transmitted to the Legis- 
lature, March 17, 1893. Pp. 602. Albany, 1893. 


These two reports naturally supplement each other and together 
form a most valuable commentary on the present taxing system of 
the State of New York. 

The tone of the first is exceedingly conservative. In twenty-four 
pages various rival theories respecting State <axation are passed im 
review and the system existing in New York is criticised. The Counsel 
declare that the ‘present system of taxation is unfair, unjust and. 
inequitable.” Equity demands that either all personal property shalt 
be reached and subjected to assessment or-personal property shall be 
entirely exempt. The latter alternative is dismissed as ultra-radical. 
To effect the former the Counsel have drafted a comprehensive tax law, 
which is appended to their report. The reforms which this law ia 
designed to effect are almost exclusively administrative. Finding evem 
political economists at loggerheads on questions of theory, it hes 
seemed most desirable to the Cotnsel to propose a law designed to 
make the best of the system of taxation already existing. Judged 
from this point of view nearly all of the changes which they propose 
are in the right direction. 
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The tone of the Report of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
_ -Assembly is much less timid. While approving in the main of the 
administrative reforms suggested by the Counsel, they think that some 
amore radical changes are demanded. They recommend that a tax be 
imposed upon all mortgages upon real and personal property and that 
a progressive succession tax be introduced to fall upon estates of over 
$50,000 passing in the direct line. The fact that only recommenda- 
tions unanimously approved by the committee have found their way 
into this report, renders its discussions rather unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of the report is the " testimony ” 
which was heard by the committee while sitting in New York City in | 
December, 1892, and January, 1893, and which forms the last five ` 

-hundred and seventy-seven pages of the report. As witnesses there 
were summoned before the commission prominent government officials 
and business men and their statements throw a lurid light upon the 
actual methods of tax assessors and collectors in New York City. 

We are promised by Mr. Fiero, one of the Counsel, a supplementary 
weport in the nature of a bibliography on State and local taxation in 
the United States, to be ready in January, 1894. 

j H. R. SEAGER. , 
- Philadelphia. 


The United States, An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. By 
Goipwin Seats, D. C. LL Pp. 312, New York and ‘London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


Thomas Jefferson. By James ScHouner, LL. D. Pp.252 New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1893. : 


‘The hearty reception accorded Dr. Goldwin Smith’s “ United States,” 
written “for English rather than American readers,” insures the ap- 
pearance of a companion volume. This monograph is truly epoch- 
wnarking. For the first time, the American reading public are listening 
tto the other side of the unhappy quarrel with the mother courtry from 
the lips of an Englishman—an Englissman who regards the Ameri- 
«can Commonwealth as “the great achievement of his race.” A genius 
for generalization and a fascinating style enable him to tell the whole 
story from 1492 to 1871 within' the limits of a duodecimo of 312 pages, 

The mother country had her first historical advocates in Jared 
Sparks, and Lord Vernon, Earl Stanhope; but Dr. Smith alone has 
been granted leave to speak his mind freely in our court of public 
pinion, With all his skill and eloquence, he has not proved his case, 
bat the effort will promote kindller feelings between the parted branches 
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of the Anglo-Saxon race. Separation, the author tells us, was inevit- 
able, but it would better have been amicable. The Revolution set up 
a fallacious ideal of political character. “Patriotism was identified 
with rebellion . . . The sequel of the Boston Tea Party was 
the firing on Fort Sumter.” His indictment of George III., Gren- 
ville, Towrshend, North, Mansfield, Samuel Adems, Patrick Henry, 
and others who fomented the quarrel, is one of the most eloquent 
passages in the volume. Washington, Franklin, John Adams, Jeffer- 
son, and colonial legislatures are quoted to prove that the desire for 
revolution was not general. The author even declares that there was 
no revolution at all, but a “civil war,” like to that of York and 
Lancaster, Cromwell and the royalists. We are told that no less than 
25,000 American loyalists took up arms for the crown, to say nothing 
of hundreds who left the country. 

His treatment of the War of 1812 is unique. America’s claim to neu- 
tral trade is not allowed because the trade was really “ war in disguise. 

. It was carrying supplies to a place besieged," as France then 
was. But as to the impressment of our seamen, England was clearly 
in the wrong. American thinkers from Gallatin dovm, who see in the 
War of 1812 the consolidation of the American union and the happy 
completion of the movement away from Europe, are remote from Dr. 
Smith’s point of view. Internal improvements and inventions, we are 
told, were the true instruments of consolidation ; the migration west- 
ward, not the war, promoted mental independence of Europe. 

The chapter entitled “Rupture and Reconstrecticn” is one of the 
best short accounts ever written of our late war, in which, as is well 
known, the author sympathized with the North. Dr. Smith is at his 
best in character sketching, and some of his epigrams about the fathers 
of the Republic will prove long-lived. Only Washington, Hamilton 
and Lincoln are spared the hard blows administered to Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, Clay and Jackson. Without 
Washington, the cause of America would, he thinks, have been ten 
times lost. ‘History has hardly a stronger case of an indispensable 
man.” An “English gentleman sees in Washington his ideal as 
surely as he does not see it in Franklin, Samuel Adams, or Patrick 
Henry.” Franklin is condemned for a share in the Hutchinson letters, 
as though the final word had already been said on that subject. 
Samuel Adams is roundly scored for incarnating the policy ascribed 
by John Stuart Mill to the typical Englishman of “living under the 
shadow of some conventional thing—some agreement tosay cne thing 
and mean another.” Called to the consideration of Patrick Henry, 
the author dips his pen into gall, though strangely er ough he fails to 
note the conditions under which Henry was converted to Federalism. 
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He strips Clay, the anti-British ‘‘war-hawk” of his finest feathers. 
Webster, ‘‘as an orator of reason,” Dr. Smith believes, * has no 
superior, if he has an equal, in the English language... . He 
swayed the opinions of all men; but he did not, like Clay, win their 
hearts . . . his moral strength was aot equal to his power of mind.” 
American personality reaches its high watermark in Lincoln. 

Any one can write a book accurate as to facts and dates; but no 
one else, Professor Alexander Johnston perhaps excepted, has mar- 
shaled the acts, facts, Cates of our history on a small plane with such 
striking success. Dr. Smith’s recent letter stating the physical embar- 
rassments under which he labored in the preparation of this com- 
pact, but not incoherert volume, obliges the reviewer <o refrain from 
pointing out some:typographical errors and erroneously quoted pas- 
sages. The review would be incomplete, however, withont noting a 
few errors that will probably be corrected in the next.edition. The 
remains of the old church at Jamestown (page 3) do not date, says a 
recent writer in 74e Nation, from the first settlement. Roger Wil- 
liams was an Englishman, not a Welshman (12). The Charter Oak 
was in Connecticut, not in Rhode Island (34). It was over “the 
whole barrel” of “salted provisions,” not of “red herrings,” (63) that 
Franklin is reputed to have advised his father to say grace. The author 
accepts as true (121) the speech attributed to Washington at the open- 
ing of the Convention of 1787; but recently discredited by the Hon. 
H.C. Lodge, in his ‘' Washington’ (Vol. IL, p. 32, foot-note). The 
political significance of the Chase impeachment is not stated (161). 
Benton was a Senator for more than twenty years (185). There is 
some confusion on page Igt as to the competitors for the succession 
to Monroe, and John Adams is by a slip called “the first President.’ 
The index, though in the main satisfactory, gives no special reference 
to the purchase of Louisiana. The most serious omission seems to 
have escaped every reviewer; the more surprising this because more 
than one hails from the West. Public interest in the Western lands, 
so potent in holding the States together from 1781 to 1787, and the - 
Ordinance of 1787 deserve consideration in every volume, however 
small, on our politics! history. 

Dr. Schouler’s biography of Jeferson is an eapartine reply to Dr. 
Smith’s flings at the sage of Monticello. For the ‘‘ Anas,”’ or for Jef- 
ferson’s occasional lapses into diasimulation, the author attempts no 
apology; but he does emphasize the essential sincerity of Jefferson’s 
character. He does show conclusively that the mitigation of the evils 
of slavery and its fihal abolition were among Jefferson’s dearest ambi- 
tions. The humane stipulation that negroes should not be bled appeare 
in the contract wits an overseer. Years before Jefferson in 1776 
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fulminated against George IIL, he tried in vain to persuade the Virginia 
House of Burgesses to legalize the manumission of slaves ; and in 1778 
actually carried through the Virginia Legislature a bill prohibiting 
slave importation, under penalty of slave manuniission. Jefferson’s 
plan of 1784 for the organization of the Western territory failed chiefly 
because it provided for free States south as well as north of the Ohio. 
Dr. Smith cannot have forgotten Jefferson’s joyful message to the 
Congress of 1806-1807, that in another year the legal abolition of slave 
importation would be permitted by the Constitution, nor the pleasure 
with which the President signed the law effecting it. True, Jefferson 
was drawn by sectional sympathy toward the South in the great Mis- 
souri question, but he never renounced his conviction that slavery was 
an evil to master and subject alike. In his last years he tried to rally 
his State to purge her institutions of slavery, and capped a life-long 
protest against the evil by a will freeing his most faithful slaves. 

The readers of Dr. Schouler’s useful contributions to our historical 
literature may be pleased to hear that the styie of this narrative 1s 
less florid, and the index somewhat fuller than is usual with the 
author. The volume ds not flawless. An age made familiar by 
every ‘‘ patent-inside”’ weekly with the Darwinian theories is scarcely 
likely to discriminate on page 29 between Charles and Erasmus 
Darwin. Hasty proof-reading probably explains the obviously erro- 
neous date on page 227, But these are mere decks in a work that 
deserves a place by the side of the early volumes of his well-known 
history. 

The strange contradictions between Jefferson’s political theories 
and between his theory and practice, the author, warned perhaps by 
the fate of all the other biographers of Jefferson, has forborne to treat 
in any fullness. He'has contented himself with e clear analysis of the 
fandamental differences between the man Jefferson and the man Ham- 
ilton. He traces the immense popularity of the first Republican presi- 
dent to the well-known fact that Jefferson led the people in the direc- 
tion of their best impulses. The unique merit of the book is in the 
prominence its author, a Boston lawyer and lecturer at the foremost 
Southern University, gives to Jefferson as lawyer, legislative reformer, 
and founder of a university. Dr. Schouler has dore well in uncovering 
a fact, worthy to be more widely known, that Jefferson’s plans, formu- 
lated as early as 1779, included, besides a university, a system of dis- 
trict, grammar and classical schools open to all. 


LYMAN P. POWELL. 
Philadelphia. 
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Cases and Opinions on International Law. By FREEMAY SNow. 
Pp. xl and 586. Boston: The Boston Book Company. 18¢3. : 


Within the last twenty years a revolation has been effected in the 
methods of instruction in many of our best schools of law, through the 
introduction of the case system, displacing to a greater or less extent 
the old-fashioned method of textbook end lectures. It may, perhaps, 
well be doubted whether the science of International Law has as yet 
established itself with sufficient authority and precision to render it 
possible to make use of adjudicated cases to anything like the same 
degree as is both possible and advisable in the study of the common 
law, Before tribunals dealing with questions arising under Interna- 
_ tional Law text-writers still command a respect and weight 20 longer 

accorded them in other cours to ax equal degree, at least in English- 
speaking countries. And yet, in England and the United States at 
any rate, where precedent counts for so much in legal decisions, it 
seems as if the tendency might be toward rendering Internatonal Law 
more and more nearly, though perhaps never completely, a system of 
case law. But at all events decided cases already have a large influence 
in determining the decision on new cases, and the student and lawyer 
alike owe a large debt of gratitude to Dr. Snow for bringing together 
into one volume more than two hundred cases and opinions, many of 
which are otherwise scarcely accessible, except in reports, series and 
collections seldom found outside cf the large libraries. It 5s a special 
merit of the book that the exact language of the judges is given, for 
the most careful summaries often fail to convey the precise shades of 
meaning contained in tue original decision; the great va ue of this 
plan may be seen in such leading cases as Queen vs. Keyn tpp. 55-71), 
“Exchange” vs, McFadden (pp. 103-113), and many others. An ap- 
pendix contains the ‘various authoritative declaraticns, irstrnctions, 
etc., relating to the laws of war, as well as an account of tue Behring 
Sea arbitration and decision of 1893. Moreover, teachers especially 
will appreciate the syllabus of reZerences to authorities on nearly two 
hundred topics in International Law. We bespeak for Dr. Snow’s 
volume a generous reception as a work of reference and, wherever 
practicable, as a book to bə put into the hands of each member of a 


class for use in connection with text-writers. 
i i C. F. A. CURRIER, 


The Science of Internaticnal Law, By THOMAS ALFRED WALKER, 
M.A. Pp. 544. Londen: C.J. Clay & Sons. 1893. 
There is much in this work which will merit careful examination, 
Its main position, and one which lends a peculiar flavor to the whole 
work, is the assertion that international law is a science and not a 
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mere body of practical rules by which nations have agreed to regulate 
their intercourse with one another. Several chapters are devoted toa 
refutation of the Austinian doctrine that law is che “command ” of a 
sovereign to subjects who are bound to obey. Such a definition of 
law, it will be seen, precludes any possibility of a conception of inter- 
national ‘law’? at all, since there is no common sovereign. This isa 
proposition standing at the basis of the whole science, but in order 
‘hat we may accept it as a legal one, the element of ‘‘command” 
in law must be shown to be non-essential. The refutation of this 
idea, herein contained, is threefold in character; first, “that custom 
precedes law and the judge the law-giver;’’ second, on philological 
grounds that jus is not the ‘“Jussum,” law is not “that which is com- 
manded ;’’ third, the objection of common usage. The discussion is 
valuable and the points seem to be welltaken. It cannot, however, 
be classed as easy reading, and the multiplicity of capital lettera, 
italics and quotation marks does not tend to facilitate matters 

As to the subject proper, there is evidence of considerable original 
investigation, and there are copious notes and references. The treat- 
ment of some subjects is particularly full. For instance, on the Beb- 
ring Sea dispute there is an extended discussion of the points at issue. 
It is much to be regretted that the recent decision of the Paris arbi- 
tratora conld not have been included, for it would have given us 
one of the fullest discussions of the subject. In places the style 
becomes slightly heated, as for example, when a paragraph is con- 
cluded with the statement that the negotiations were ‘‘in the interests 
of a trading monopoly and a certain four per cent,’’ adding that 
“consistency is in politics a doubtful virtue, but Sonesty has yet its 
charm ’’ In places there might be some question with regard to the 
arrangement, as when the right of search and impressment with its 
incident outrages is discussed under the head of “ neglect of interna- 
tional courtesy.” But the tone is candid and fair, whatever may be 
said as to the arrangement. ‘The book is one which is more suitable 
for reference and for the use of advanced students thay for beginners. 
Parts of it are scrappy; other sections are argumentative, and still others 
are mainly valuable for their suggestiveness rather than for their con- 
clusions. Every well-chosen library of international law should 
nevertheless contain a copy of the work. It shows evidence of trained 
research ; and although it cannot be compared with Hall’s ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Law ” asa standard work, it may yet be used with profit as a sup- 
plement to it, particularly in its earlier chapters on the History and 


Nature of the Science. 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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An Old Master, and Other Political Essays. By WoopRow WItson, 

Pp. 181. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893. 

In this attractive little volume Professor Wilson has gathered together 
five essays. The first, ‘‘ An Old Master,” and the second, ‘‘ The Study 
of Politics,” are republished from the New Princeton Review; the 
essay on “ Political Sovereignty ” appears for the first time; the two 
on “ Character of Democracy in the United States” anc on ‘‘ Govern- 
ment under the Constitution,” have previously appeared in the Akan- 
tic Monthly. 

The real purpose of the essays and of their publication in book form 
is rather to reach lay readers than to accomplish any doctrinal intent ; 
but when one speaks who has the reputation which Professor Wilson 
justly holds in the literary end scientific world, his utterances cannot 
avoid influencing doctrinal opinion. If they contain any error, the fact 
should be revealed by the searc’a-light of doctrinal criticism. 

-In the first of the five papers Adem Smith and his work are 
used to emphasize the educetional importance of the employment of 
a literary method in the class-room lecture. The thought of the essay, 
that higher education should not ‘‘be cut off from communion with 
the highest of all forces, the force of personal inspiration,” is of great 
educational importance. Were more lecturers to follow the example of 
Professor Wilson in studying Adam Smith and other masters of the art 
of class-lectu-ing we should see a great widening of the teachers influ- 
ence within and beyond the walls of the lectuze-room. 

The essay on “The Study of Politics ” incidentally brings out Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s conception of economics and of the relation of this 
science to the study of polices. ‘Though claiming to accept the princi- 
plea of the Historical School, he ridicules their methods as crude. 
“ How is the world,” he says, “ to contain the writings, statistical, his- 
torical, critical, which must be accumulated ere this enormous diagnosis 
of trade and manufacture, shall be complete in its details? And after 
it shall have been completed in detail, who is tobe born great enough. 
in genius and patience to seduce the mass to a system comprehensible 
by ordinary mortals?” What the historical economists really want, 
he maintains, is not, as they suppose, a more scient'fic method, but a 
higher /sterary method, by which Professor Wilson means a method 
which, in its highest manifestation, sees man acting under all his 
motives at once. In order to understand these motives and to depict 
the operation of the psychic factors of economic life, the economist 
must welcome and not decry the free use of constructive imagination. 

This is a valid criticism of a good deal of the more recent work of - 
the Historical School; but applies in much less degree to the writings 
of the older German thinkers, such as Hildebrand, Knies, or even 
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Roscher. Professor Wilson is correct in saying that students of econ- 
omic history should possess the vivifying power cf a constructive imag- 
ination; but his criticism should have gone deeper. Economic study 
consists of more than a vivid presentation of the past; it ought todo 
this, but the science proper7s a body of doctrine. The basis of the 
science is subjective, its laws are obtained by psychological analyses. 
Economic science and economic history are the two parts which com- 
prise the whole subject. The two parts, having been developed, are 
of course to be brought together; the laws of ecoromic science are 
active in economic history. 

In Professor Wilson’s mind, politics and economics are studies essen- 
tially similar in character, for both are studies of the life of man in 
society. This view seems to misconceive the fundamental character of 
both economics and politics. Professor Wilson laye himself open to 
the same criticism that may be made of the Historical School gener- 
ally. When Adam Smith set off the science which has since been 
named Political Economy, and has later come to be called Economics, 
from the other sciences, by declaring it to be the one based on motives 
of self-interest, he made a most important distinctica. Economics, as 
a science, deals only with utilities, is the science of utilities, and, in 
the ultimate analysis, is synonymous with utilitarianism. Politics, as 
a science, is something quite different from this. In economic life the 
original instincts are those of self-interest: and these remain the 
dominant ones, however greatly in the highly organized condition of 
modern life they may be modified by social instinc-a. In political life, 
however, the dominant instincts are always the social. Here the indi- 
vidual does not measure utility against utility in deciding upon a course 
of action, but follows mainly the promptings of complex feelings. 

The essay on “ Political Sovereignty” isa very suggestive one. After 
passing the views of Thibaut, Savigny, Austin, Sidgwick and others in 
hasty review the author comes to the conclusion, as accurate as consol- 
ing, that actually unlimited sovereignty is something which does not 
exist. To seek for it in any particular State isto search for the philoso- 
pher’s stone. ‘Sovereignty is the highest political power in the State, 
lodged in active organs, for the purposes of governing,” no matter to 
what extent that power may be limited, provided it is not so limited 
as not to be in any real sense the presiding power, making choice of all 
the more considerable issues of policy. 

The two chapters on Democracy in the United States, and on Govern- 
ment under the United States, are the best written of the five; and 
contain, among other things, the strongest statement I have seen of 
Professor Wilson’s argument for some form of cabinet representation 
in the United States, for “ coherent plans from recogrized party leaders, 
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and means for holding those leaders to a faithful execution of their 
plans in clear-cut acts of Congress.” 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 


‘People’s Banks. By HENRY W. WOLFF. Pp. 261. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1893. 


By People’s Banks the auzhor means co-operative banking. In 
other words, combination for mutual financial aid. As he points ont 
in the introduction and first chapter, the really honest poor do not 
want to borrow from philanthropic societies, but the vagabond class 
are anxious to do so. This was clearly shown in the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg’s experiment. The Duke founded a number of non-co-opera- 
tive philanthropic banks, which soon closed their doors for want of 
the right kind of customers, The testimony is that these honest people 
do not want e gift, but an instrument of self-help. Many of the men 
needing capital have no capital guarantee to secure repayment, so the 
problem is to give credit to those who have no material security to 
offer. This must be done, as Signor Luzzatti puts it, by ‘‘ the capital- 
ization of honesty.” Scholars are, of course, familiar with subject 
treated, but the importance of the question makes des‘rable a wide- 
spread discussion of the main features of this volume. To show how 
the idea has been developed, the author takes up in succession the 
various modifications of the two systems of co-operative credit as 
worked out in different coantries. He maintains that the founders 
of co-operative credit have in view the same goal, though they start 
from two distinctly opposite points, and, ‘‘barring unlimited liability 
and the pursuit of thrift,’ have nothing in common. 

The Schulze-Delitsch credit associations of Germany constantly put 
the lender's interest foremost ; Herr Schulze’s aim was a business oue. 
Raiffeisen, on the contrary, who founded the loan banks of Ger- 
many, places the dorrower’s interest as the keystone of his system. 
' He aims at social benefit, not at business profits. Every member joining 
one of the Schulze associations is expected to take one share valued at 
from $40 to $125 (each association determining the value of its shares). 
This share may be paid fcr in small installments. The shares draw 
dividends ranging from one to thirty per cent. Some associations. 
have declared dividends of nearly sixty per cent. This is gained by 
charging a somewhat high rate of interest. Loans are only made ta 
members and are for short periods, never more than ninety days. As 
security, mortgages, pledges, bills and sureties are taken. These 
associations are managed by a well-paid committee whose salaries 
are increased by commissions based on the amount of business done.. 
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In order to increase their commissions a committee often take bad 
securities, In 1892 there were 1076 of the above-named associations, 
these gave credit tothe amount of $390,152,330. ‘The associations bor- 
rowed about one-fourth of this amount, mostly from private individuals. 

In his discussion of the other German system, the author points out 
that the Raiffeisen loan banks were established te assist borrowers, and 
at the same time to free the small agriculturalists from the merciless 
grasp of usurers. In 1849 Raiffeisen set up his first loan bank and 
offered to supply the peasantry with money if they would subscribe to 
his rules, As his aim was to benefit the poorest classes he exacted noth- 
ing from those joining, and as most members were agriculturalists, he 
made long credits the rule. Each bank membership is confined to a 
small district. Within this district members are elected with great care 
and discrimination. No difference is recognized between the poor and 
rich except that the latter are allowed to take the brunt in the admunis- 
tration. There is an executive committee consisting of five members 
and a council of supervision consisting of six or nine members accord- 
ing to the size of the banking society. None of these officers receive a 
cent of renumeration. Only one man connected with a bank is paid, 
viz , the cashier, and he has no say whatever in the employment and the 
distribution of the money. All banking in the ordinary sense is strictly 
forbidden. ‘The banks are /oan banks and their sole instrument is 
credit. No dividends are paid. All profits go into a reserve fund 
which is used to meet deficiencies or losses or it is voted to some public 
work or charity. Money is loaned only to members and no request 
for a loan is granted until after a careful examination is made into 
the object of the loan, whether it is economically justified and if found 
to be so the applicant for a loan is never refused. When the money is 
granted it must be used for the specific object for which it was requested. 
The rate of interest usually charged is five per cent. The banks obtain 
their money from various sources, paying from three and one-half to 
four per cent, They have more money than they can use, as their 
reputation is excellent. In the forty-three years of their existence 
neither member nor creditor has ever lost a penny. The lending is on 
character, no pledges or mortgages are taken as security, but simply a 
note of hand backed by one or two other members. It is thought by 
many that one of the strong points of these Joan banks is that they 
are based on the unlimited liability of members 

The author estimates that there are abont one thousand of these loan 
banks in Germany alone, and the system, with slight modifications, has 
spread itself over Austria, Hungary, Russia and Italy. The author 
liscusses the benefits of the loan bank system, and sums up its finan- 
cial side in ‘‘ millions of money lent, mostly to poor people, and not a 
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farthing ever lost.” Besides, the system trains even ruce peasants to 
strict business habits. After giving an account of the great co-opera- 
tive strife in Germany and also the co-operative congresses held, the 
author describes, at length, the Schulze-Delitsch system as adopted by 
Signor Luzzatti to suit Icalian conditions under the name of the 
“ Banche Popolari,” and further how the Raiffeisen Loan Banks have 
, been modified to suit the same country Sy Dr. Wollemburg. In the 
chapters following he descrites the co-operative banking in France, 
Belgium and Switzerland, and concludes the book with a strong plea 
for the establishment of similar banks in England. 

‘The introduction to the book unfortunately has too much the tone 
of the reformer to convince one of the reliability of ell the authors 
statements. One feels that the acthor regards people’s banks as a 
panacea for all industrial ills. “hese banks are styled a "' second Cali- 
fornia.” In addition to this the book is not well arranged and is 
redundant. Thesame field could Have been covered as thoroughly in 
far fewer pages. But the book is of much value; it again brings 
before the public in an emphatic way the important subject of success- 
ful co-operation. . 

JOEN QUINCY ADAMS. 
University of Pennsylvanias 


NOTES. 


Mrz. Bryan’s little book on the Mark* is the work of an intelligent 
man upon a difficult and much disputed subject, and ıt gives an intel- 
ligent account of many of the pomts in controversy. As a one-year 
production it is based on a reading knowledge of known authorities 
and frequently printed texts, and elaborated with arguments generally 
sensible and sound. The dangers attending so short an acquaintance 
with the subject are evident in Mr, Bryan’s unqualified obedience to 
the guide who suggested the task to him, and an occasional pugnacity 
which has a little of the character of the traditional chip on the shoul- 
der. We wish that he had been as independent as he promised to be 
in the preface, for with all the good points of this essay, and it has 
many, we feel from the first that Mr Bryan is more or less in leading 
strings, and we know without further examination to which of the 
“schools ” he has been attached. Nevertheless he reviews in excellent 
form, and generally with clearness of expression, the history of the 
Mark theory and the character of the primitive and medieval evidence. 
He gives résumés of the work of Seebohm, Fustel de Coulanges, Vino- 
gradoff and Adams, and cites from Allen, Ashley, Gomme and others. 
On the whole his arguments are temperate, although he is a disbeliever, 
as is his master, in anything called a Mark, or in anything like a vil- 
lage community stage in economic progress. Fortunately, however, 
this is not the day for such definite statements upon this subject, and 
Mr. Bryan’s remarks must be taken for what they are worth. Perhaps 
the least effective chapter is that on the Mark in America, in which Mr. 
Bryan has set upa man of straw only valiantly to charge it down. No 
one nowadays takes the idea of institutional retrogression seriously, not 
even the chief author of it, and to one who knows this Mr. Bryan’s 
witticisms are even more amusing than they seem. However this litle 
book will be useful, if only to those who, unwilling to read larger 
works, will find 1t convenient to accept Mr. Bryan’s way of looking at 
the subject. 


TES First volume of the third edition of “The American Com- 
monwealth,’ t by James Bryce, appeared some morths since, and the 
second volume is nowin press: Although Mr. Bryce has “carefully 


* The Mark in Europe and America, a Review of the Discussions on Early Land 
Tenure. By HNocH A. BRYAN Pp 164 Boston’ Ginn & Co. 1393 

+ The American Commonwealth By Jaares Bryce. In two volumes Vol I.— 
‘The National Governments, The State Governments. Third edihon. Pp. xvil~ 
7244. New York and London: Macmillan & Co, 1893. 
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revised throughout,” and has qualified numercus statements, he has 
not added materially to the length of fhe former edition. The prin- 
cipal changes made are those that the admission of six States into the 
Union, and the growth in population, Lave rendered necessazy. The 
third edition is the same ir appearance as the second, and the changes 
are hardly vital enough to make it necessary for one wio owns the 
second edition to purchase the third. 


HELEN CAMPBELL has ziven a modest presentation of facts regard- 
ing the employment of women and tue conditions, past ani present, 
of that employment.* Tne most of the book is historical and seems ' 
to be at once deeply sympathetic and scrupulously fair. The writer's 
research has been extensive and her choice of facts judicious. She 
has evidently tried to be untechnical in expression, but has nowhere 
yielded to the temptation to be sensational, and so the book excites 
neither tears nor indignetion, but simply interest. The concluding 
chapters discuss ‘‘ Evils end Abuses,” which are excellently summar- 
ized but not exaggerated, and ‘Remedies and Suggestions” which 
are temperate and sensible. Much is expected from the improvement 
of factory laws, the development of co-operation and profit-sharing, 
the organization of womer. and the limitation of competition in its 
fiercer aspects by forces now in operation, Atove all, and through all, 
we must rely on education, ethical end intellectual, of workers, em- 
ployers and consumers who must all co-operate in a reforma. Appar- 
ently the book is designed to popula-ize science rather than to make 
original contributions tc it, but it is to say the least far superior to 
most such books. It combines in tare balance sympathy and dis- 
passionateness, two qualities which, in social studies at least, can not 
be divorced without de-riment. The writer has wisely avoided the 
discussion of those deeper problems cf distribution which ate suggested 
by the extension of wage-earning among women and Eas likewise 
avoided the more serious danger of urging reforms inconsistent with 
economic principles. 


ONE OF THE most valuable repo-ts that the United Stetes Govern- 
ment has made is a recent publication of the Labor Bureau. It is the 
fifth special report of the Commissioner of Labor, in which Dr. E. R. 
L. Gould discusses ‘‘ Tke Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic” in an 
exhaustive and thoroughly scientificmanne-. This system originated 
in Gothenburg, Sweden, in 1865, and by it the sole right to sell brandy 
or other alcoholic liquor in any locality is transferred to g single com- 
pany, which is required to conduct the business in accordence with 

* Women Wage Earners. By HELEN CAMPBELL. Pp. 313 Foston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1893. 
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stringent regulations and to turn over all surplus profits—usually those 
above six per cent—to the local government to be expended for the 
benefit of the working classes. It is true, as Carroll D. Wright saysin 
the letter of transmuttal by which he prefaces the report, “that among 
all those social questions which at the present time occupy the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men and of governments none seem to present con- 
siderations of greater importance than the regulation of the liquor 
trafic. For a quarter of a century, at least—he adds—Norway and 
Sweden have led the way in Europe in their efforts to lay down a satis- 
factory basis of control.” The nature and results of those efforts are 
given in the five chapters of Dr. Gould’s Report. The chapters are 
entitled: History of the Scandinavian Liquor Legislation and the 
Establishment of the Gothenburg System. Liqror Legislation in 
Sweden and Norway. The Company System in Operation. The 
Economic and Social Results of the Company System. Advantages 
aud Disadvantages of the Company System. Dr. Gould’s conclusion is 
that, though the system is not perfect, ‘‘it represents the best means 
which have yet been devised for the control of the liquor traffic where 
licensing is permitted at all.” The question whether such a system is 
applicable to American conditions is one that is of especial interest to 
us. Dr. Gould has discussed this in the October Atlantic Monthly 
and thinks that in spite of the difficulties which our political condi- 
tions oppose to carrying out the system, the Norwegian modification 
of the Gothenburg is the best model to be followed. ‘‘ Why not,” 
he says, ‘invite the struggle openly on the only plan of control which 
eliminates the political influence of the liquor interest and abolishes 
altogether the saloon as we know it to-day ? ” 


PROFESSOR Hart has gathered into a bound volume* ten of his 
previously published essays and one other, on ‘‘The Chilean Contro- 
troversy,’’ which now appears for the first time. The eleven essays 
treat of ‘The Speaker as Premier,” ‘‘The Exercise of the Suffrage,” 
“The Election of a President,” ‘Do the People Wish Civil Service 
Reform?’ “The Chilean Controversy,” ‘The Colonial Town Meet- 
ing,” ‘The Colonial Shire,” “The Rise of American Cities,” ‘‘ The 
Biography of a River and Harbor Bill,” ‘‘The Public Land Policy 
of the United States,” and ‘Why the South was Defeated in the 
Civil War.” The two essays on ‘The Rise of American Cities,” 
and “Why the South was Defeated in the Civil War,” are to be 
especially commended to those who desire to obtain a clear, concise 
and accurate analysis of the economic forces which decide where and 
how cities shall grow up, and which determined the issue of that 


* Practical Essays on American Government By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D. 
Pp 311 New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. 
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long struggle between the North and South which culminated in 
the defeat of the South in 1865. The essay on ‘‘ The Exercise of the 
Suffrage” is also well written. Profesor Hert shows that, in the 
presidential elections, the vote which stays at home from lack of inter- 
est is but small, In State and local elections the neglect to vote is 
greater, and is really an importart question. He does not believe 
in compulsory voting, and thinks that any attempt to compel voteres 
to exercise the right of sufrage would be undesirable. 


THE SIXTH EDITION of “The Elements of Jurisprudence,’’* by 
‘Thomas Erskine Holland was issued from the Clarendon Press last 
September. The author has given the work a careful revision, but ` 
without adding to the size of the volume. The German and Greek 
definitions in the early ckapters of the work have been translated, 


THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE at Washington has recently 
‘Issued several publications which are o7 interest to students of social 
science. The report fromthe Department of Labor upon the Gothen- 
burg System of regulating the liquor traffic is noticed ‘elsewhere.t+ 
From the Bureau of Education we have a “Circular of Informa- 
tion” į prepared by Dr. MacDonald, the specialist on the relation 
of education to crime. The first two hrndred pages present à compila- 
tion of opinions, largely from foreign literature, upon such subjects as 
criminology, alcoholism, insanity and genius. The chief merit of the 
book lies in the fact that it intrcduces the English reader to a large 
field of literature that is not generally accessible. An apparent lack 
of discretion, however, and a disregaré of the relative importance of 
different writings detracts much from the value that the took wouidl 
otherwise have as a guide to the literature of social pathology. A 
bibliography of 228 closely-printed pages is noteworthy for its size 
rather than for completeness. The most of the extensive bibliography 
given in the authors book on ‘‘Crimmology” is found here, though ` 
under a different classification, end many additional writings are in- 
cluded to cover the broader field of the present work. 

In February, 1892, a circular was issued by the Department of State 
at Washington directing the corsular officers in all parts af the world 
to report upon certain questions in regard to the manggement of trampa 
and beggars and the distribution of aims in the places to which they 


` 


* Fora review of the fifth edition consult the Annazs, vol. il, p. 25c 

t} See page 196. 

t Abnormal Man, Being Essays on Educction and Crime and Related Subjects, 
with Digests of L:teralure and a Bibl:ograpuy, by ARTHUR MACDONALD. Pp. 444. 
Washington. Government Printing Office. 1893. 
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were respectively accredited. The answers received * naturally vary 
much in merit. Some of the consuls reveal rather crude ideas in re- 
gard to charitable work, and many of them report the prevalence of 
exceedingly crude and wasteful methods of coping with the problems 
of pauperism; but the reports as a whole, contain a rich fund of infor- 
mation. A supplement contains a translation of the Poor Laws of 
Germany and a full report upon ‘‘ Charities in the Netherlands,” and 
“The Public Loan Office of Florence.” f 


NOT EVERY STUDENT of the Convention of 1787 who wishes to 
place Madison’s “Journal” on the shelves of his library can afford 
to purchase “ Elliott’s Debates,” in five volumes. To him a Chicago 
publishing house has rendered a good service by reprinting the 
“Journal ”’t in a single volume from the edition of 1840, which was 
published under the direction of the United States Government from 
the original manuscripts, The volume is almost unwieldy, but the 
paper is good and the type clear. Above all, the index, general and 
analytical, is excellent. The volume is, indeed, an important contri- 
bution to that increasing stock of historical literature which serves the 
worthy purpose of popularizing original contemporary documents. 


Two RECENT works} edited by Thomas H. McKee furnish in small 
compass and handy shape material which one often needs close at 
hand. ‘The “‘Inaugurations’’ includes not only inaugural addresses, 
but also a certain amount of historical matter; while the volume of 
party platforms gives, in addition, tables of electoral and popular 
votes, the political complexion of Congresses, and useful appendices, 
but it can hardly take the place of Stanwood’s ‘‘ History of Presiden- 
tial Elections.” 


A NEW TRANSLATION of Ronssean’s “Social Contract” 3 has long 
been a desideratum in the study of the revolutionary period in France, 
The English versions had practically disappeared from the book market, 
consequently, no one unacquainted with French could avail himself of 
this, historically, most importent work of the eighteenth century. The 


+ Vagrancy and Public Charities ın Foreign Countries. Special Consular Reports, 
issued from the Bureau of Statistics, Department of State Pp 369. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1893. 

+ Journal of the Federal Convention; kept by James Mapisom. Edited by E H. 
ScorT, Pp. 805 Chicago: Albert Scott & Co. 1893. 

tL Presidential Inaugurations, 1789-1893, Pp. 166; National Platforms, 1789-1894, Pp. 
206. Washington, D C: Statistical Publishing Company. 

$ The Social Contrect, or the Principles of Polstical Rights. By JEAN-JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU. Translated by Ross M. HARRINGTON, with Introduction and notes by 
Howard L WALTER. Pp hi, 227. New York: G P., Putnam’s Sons, 1893. 
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present translation is correct and clear, reproducing something of the 
style of the original. The introduction by Professor Walzer is helpful, 
especially if supplemented by John Morley’s criticiams or those of 
Taine. He has judiciously added a few explanatory notes, but leaves 
out several of those by Rousseau himself which are not wholly devoid 
of interest and the omission of which ought to have been indicated. 
The work while brief is of the utmost importance to the student of 
history, especially in understanding the Reign of Terror. It is a great 
pity, however, that the ‘‘ Discourses ” were not included, as Rousseau 
and his influence can not be fathomed withont them. 


Mr. HERBERT M. THOMPSON has made an endeavor to clear up 
some of the difficult problems surrounding the subject of tne theory of 
wages. The book* is marked by an earnestness which makes one 
regret its failure to attain much of its purpose. The opening chapter 
is devoted mainly to a proof of the propositions that the whole product 

of industrial society is a varying one, and that the share which goes to 

each factor of production is a varying part of the total product. The 
author devotes his last chapter to working out various labor problems, 
such as the effects of the introduction of an eight-hour day, trades- 
unions, increase or decrease of population, education, etc., in a way 
which, although very interesting, does not lead to ary very definite 
results. Concerning the introduction of an eight-hour day, for exam- 
ple, the author thinks that labor would become scarce, capital and Jand 
would be withdrawn, and entrepreneurs would be discouraged. ‘The 
total product must become less, though not in proportion, and it is 
likely that in the division of the total product of industry, rent, interest 
and profits would sink proportionately to wages. The per capita wage ' 
would probably be less, but the laborer would receive more per hour 
than he did before. Mr, Thompson concludes that in order to esti- 
mate the effect on wages of a reduction of the hours of labor, we 
toust know the amounts of variation of all the other elements of pro- 
duction. The discussion, thorgh interesting, does not throw any new 
light on the difficult subject of a law of wages. 


‘THE HISTORIAN is frequently icdebted to a specialist in some other 
branch of learning for the preperation of historical materials, But 
the work is seldom so well done asin Dr. Turk’s monograph.t The 
bibliography, description of the manuscripts, and literary observa- 
tions, form an excellent introduction to a carefully collected text. 

* The Theory of Wages and iis Application tc the Eighi-Hours Ouesiton and other 
Labor Problems. By HERBERT M THomrsom, M A. Pp. xxiv, 140 London’ Mac- 
milan & Co. 1892. 

+ The Legal Code of Alfred the Greai, edited with an introduction by Miron 
Harout Torx, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1893. 
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The parallel Latin extracts for the passages from the Vulgate used by 
Aelfred enable us to criticise his workmanship. The date assigned by 
conjecture for the publication of the Code is 890. 

The work would be above criticism but for its too close adherence 
to German methods. ‘Shere is noindex The use of abbreviations in 
the introduction is not uniform and is, in many cases, unwise. Some 
of the sentences (¢. g., pp. 47, 48) are distinctly German in their con- 
struction. 


Mr. Horack Wurrs has published a recent address on “ An Elastic 
Currency,” * that supplements well the paper which he presented to 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science a year ago on 
“National and State Banks.” Mr White would “secure an elastic 
currency by substituting a safety fund in place of present deposits of 
bonds as security for the circulating notes of banks. The successful 
career of the banking experience of the Wisconsin Marine and Fire 
Insurance Company between 1839 and 1852 is made use of to show the 
efficacy of good bank money in providing an elastic medium for effect- 
ing exchanges ; while the sufficiency of a safety furd for securing the 
circulation of banks is declared to be shown by the fact that without 
the security of deposited bonds, the United States would have lost 
only $953,667, from the time of the establishmen: of the National 
bank system up to June 30, 1892, by relying on a first lien upon the 
assets of defaulting banks from which to cover the expense involved 
in redeeming the notes of failed banks. At the end of the address is 
the text of a bill to amend the present National Bank law so as to sub. 
stitute a safety fund for bonds as security Mr. White drew up the 
bill at the request of Congressman J. H. Walker, who introduced it 
into the House of Representatives. 


In THE October Quarterly Journal of Economics is alengthy and able 
article by Professor Taussig on ‘‘ The Duties on Wool and Woolens.”’ 
This supplements well the discussion of the question in Professor Taus- 
sig’s ‘‘ History of the Tariff of the United States,” and is especially 
opportune, because of the present discussions in and out of Congress 
concerning free wool. Attention ought also-to be called to an article 
by Edward D. Page on ‘‘The Woolen Tariff.” reprinted in pamphlet 
form from the American Wool and Cotton Reporter. The most valu- 
able parts of the article are the discussion of the effect which the duty 
on raw wool has had on our manufactures of woolens, and the argument 
in favor of ad valorem as opposed to specific duties on woolens 

“An Elastic Currency, “ George Smiths Money” in the Early Northwest An 


address to the American Bankers’ Association at Chicago, October 19, 1893, by Hor- 
ACE WHITE. Pp 10 New York: The Evening Post Job Printing House 1893 
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Mr. Wirniam W. BATES, the author of the recent work on “ The 
American Marine,’’* submits to the Academy the following suggestive 
information regarding America’s place in ocean carrying trade. “The 
proportionate participation of ten different flags in tke carriage of 
foreign commerce at Antwerp, Bremen, Hamburg, Havre, Liverpool, 
London, Rotterdam and New York, the principal ports of ocean traffic, 
is as follows for 1891-92 : 


“AVERAGE ENTRANCHS AND CLEARANCES OF TONNAGE IN FOREIGN 
f PORTS BY FLAGS. 


Flags. Per Cent. ! Flegs. Per Cent. 
British a a s na Ses 60.08 | Spanish ........4. 1.62 
German ........ | 10.48| Danish. ..... 1.43 
Duth soe ooe o anes . 5.58 | Belgian... 2... 2. ee 
Norwegian. .....-. 4.98|Itelkan.......... 74 
French... ....2..-. 1.73, American. . 2... 2I 


“We have only to look at thistable,’’ says Mr. Bates, in advocacy 
of protecting American ships, ‘‘to see the result of unprotecting our 
marine in the foreign trade. Our policy for sixty-five years nad been 
to unprotect it. It is no answer to say that, because it was mare profi-- 
able to employ capital ashore, economy of investment of capital pre- 
scribed our sucrender of navigation; r this reason, that our footing 
being unequal and disadvantageous, campared with Great Britain and 
other countries, the theory of economy has not had a fais field of 
operation. The advocates of free trace always beg the question by 
assuming that conditions for nevigetion, manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture, etc., are the same in all countries. Great Britain has 
had great advantages, particularly ir steam navigation, which she 
has protected from the first at the 2xpense of her treasury. Ger- 
many, now next to her in sea-power, has one-third of her steamers 
subsidized to-day, heavily. Our people have been beaten for want of 
fair play.” 

Mr. Bates 3 so bold as to deny that economic laws obtain im 
the carrying business on the ocean. “In regard to the carry- 
ing trade in foreign commerce, economic theories will rot apply. 
Great Britain and the British people have waged a warfare upon the 
shipping of the United States ever since we developed ary strength 
on the sea, British ambition and moropolizing disposition—the deter- 
mination to be supreme upon the ocean—must be reckoned with as a 
factor in our misfortune, Foul play of every sort has prevented the 
play of economic forces between England and the United States. 
We have been driven out of the carrying trade, very larzely by the 
British through their unjust underwriting discriminations. 

* For a review of the book, consult the AnNnaxs for November, 1893 Vol. iv, p. 13% 
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“ Americans have not ‘chosen’ to hire their commerce carried, but 
they have lost control of their commerce ; it has passed into foreign 
hands, and they have no choice about it. American merchants own 
no property, or almost none, upou the ocean. It is in fact foreign 
property that passes back and forth in foreigu ships. We have lost 
our commerce by losing our ships. Foreigners have gained our com- 
merce by being permitted to carry it as freely as our own vessel owners. 
When we installed the foreign ship as the equal of our own, to fetch 
and carry, then we inaugurated the force which has brought our ruin. 
The fight has not been merely ship against ship, but merchant against 
merchant, underwriter against underwriter, and the hand of every 
nation against us. Our government and politicians are very much 
to blame. The national interest bas been sacrificed. We have 
no strength for our maritime defence. We have no rank among 
maritime nations beyond that of little States and dependencies. 
Our weakness subjects us to great losses in commerce, the carrying 
trade, ın finance, and in production.” 

However Mr. Bates’ economic theories may be challenged, and 
whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the proper means to be 
employed in raising the rank of the United States on the high seas, 
all must agree as touching the importance of securing the result which 
Mr. Bates, as a private citizen, and as Commissioner of Navigation, 
has long labored to help secure. 


Dr. Victor ROSEWATER has published a very able discussion of the 
practice and theory of special assessments on real property* to cover 
the expense of municipal improvements directly beneficial to that 
property. The results of Dr. Rosewater’s investigations will be a sur- 
prise to any one who thinks, as is natural, that the old American prin- 
ciple of universal proportional taxation for every public purpose is still 
prevalent ih local as in State and National taxation, For he finds 
“that out of the forty-four commonwealths which now comprise the 
Union forty, besides two territories, have given legislative or judicial 
approval to the doctrine of special assessments.” Although the emi- 
nent fairness and justice of such special assessments has now obtained 
such general recognition, yet a great many of the States have only 
adopted the systems now in vogue since the war. The most perfect 
system seems to be that of New York City. Although the system had 
its origin here in colonial times, and was first definitely formulated in 
the charter of 1813, it has undergone many changes since then. ‘There 


* Special Assessments, A Siudy ın Muncipal Finance, By VICTOR ROBEWATER, 
Pa D. Columbia College Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Vol. IL 
No 3. Pp. 152. New York. 1893 
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are here two general classes of such special assessments; the first are ` 
those which are made under the legal right of eminent domain and 
“consequently come within the sphere of the law departmert and the 
board of street openings;’’ the second cre those more nearly akin to 
taxes in character, levied for various kiads of improvements and are 
“under the control of the board of assessors” Apparently it is the 
eminent fairness and justice of these assessments as well as their ex- 
pediency which has brought them into such general favor. They are 
expedient because easily assessed, becarse they seldom cause any fric- 
tion, because they bring quick returns jest when those returns are most 
needed and because the returns can be easily made adequate to the 
needs. They are eminently just because they take but a part of a bene- 
fit clearly due to municipal action, beceuse they correspond exactly to 
the ability to pay and because they cannot be shifted except by a trans- 
fer of the benefit involved. Dr. Rosewater’s thorongh discussion of 
this phase of municipal finance is certainly a very valuable addition to 
our technical literature. 
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social processes, Darwin’s theory of the struggle jor exist- 
ence, which permits the strong to oppress the weak and 
excludes all possibility of a just distribution of earthly pos- 
sessions, is brought into play. Many political economists 
also disregard the question, the more so the further they are 
removed from philosophical inquiries, and the more they 
delve into special questions remaining, despite many conces- 
sions to modern schools, in their fundamental views in the 
beaten paths of English and German dogmas, which know 
no other categories than demand and supply. They have, as 
a rule, a vague, half-conscious feeling that socialism demands 
a juster distribution of goods, and hence the conservative 
citizen and friend of order has no choice but to oppose this 
idea. Those who harbor such thoughts and feelings place 
themselves, it is true, in the sharpest contrast to the great 
founders of modern social science. 

No one was ever more convinced that his proposed reforms 
would effect a more just or indeed an absolutely just dis- 
tribution of goods than Adam Smith or Turgot, or their sincere 
followers. Faith in the justice of its demands was the back- 
bone of the economics of natural law. As a consequence of 
‘natural freedom and justice,’’ Adam Smith requires free- 
dom of migration and trade. ‘To the greatest disciple of 
Adam Smith, for thus have Ricardo’s ideas been recently 
correctly summarized, freeindividual competition appears to be 
truest justice to all laboring humanity. This is not accidental. 
No great social or economic reform can conquer the sluggish 
resistance which opposes it by merely showing its utility. 
Only when it can be made to appear that what is demanded 
is the demand of justice, does it inflame and move the masses, 
For years I have. watched in public discussions and in eco- 
nomic publications when and where the question of justice was 
drawn into economic matters, and I have found that invol- 
untarily it occurs almost everywhere. In discussing the bank 
question, the opponent of unsecured notes declares them to 
be an injustice; when duties are proposed, the free-trader 
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claims first that they are unjust, then immoral, and only in 
the third place thaf they are economically harmful. In all 
discussions about the change in the German customs policy 
of 1878, both sides tried to prove that what the opponent 
desired especially injured the working man and the smali 
capitalist, and thus affected in the most unjust way the dis- 
tribution of income and wealth. A well-known politician, 
who declares the discussion of justice in the distribution of 
income and wealth to be superfluous, falis into the same 
mistake with which he reproaches his opponents, in his 
polemic against Marx. He declares the present distribution 
of wealth in Germany to be legitimate, because it was not 
the possession of colonies, not the work of slaves; but the 
honest labor of German citizens which created this wealth. 
He thus unconsciously calls attention quite correctly to the 
central idea which to-day governs the popular mind in regard - 
to the just distribution of wealth. A leading speaker of the 
free-traders, in the Reichstag, said that to-day the naive 
advocacy of low wages dare no longer venture into the 
-light. ‘To-day we consider conditions economically sound 
only when they guarantee to each participant in the work a 
just participation inthe earnings. And he adds: ‘The 
economic ideal is reached when the greatest production and 
, the most uniform distribution among the participants of 
the profits earned coincide.” 

Whether a just distribution of goods exists in reality or 
not, a question which for the present I will leave unan- 
swered, still it is always spoken of, there is a general belief 
in it; this belief is speculated upon, and it has its practical 
consequences. 

This brings us to the correct formulation of the question 
with which we must begin. We would not from any prin- 
ciple whatsoever logically deduce a formula whose “strict 
application would at all times produce justice; we would 
simply and modestly put the question, How does it happen 
that economic transactions and social phenomena so often 
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bring forth a favorable or adverse criticism Which asserts that 
this is just, that unjust? When we have a correct answer 
to this, then it will be easy to draw further conclusions and 
to decide what force, weight and influence this approving or 
disapproving judgment will exercise retroactively on the 
social and economic phenomena. 


I. 


Even he who reduces all human impulses and actions to 
the feelings of pleasure and pain mus: admit that, as far as 
we know human nature, there are, basides lower impulses, 
higher intellectual, zesthetic and moral ones. ‘They give to 
life those ideal aims, from them grow those conceptions which 
accompany and influence all human lise, all actions, all irsti- 
tutions, as ideal visions of what ought to be. Should we 
call the essence of what ought to be, the abstract Good, zhe 
abstract Just would be part of it. Justice is a human virtie. 
It has been called the virtue of virtues. It is the permanent 
habit of mankind to adapt its actions to the ideas which we 
call the abstract Just. The Just per se, anything absolutely 
just, is found in reality as little and as seldom as anything 
absolutely good. The Just is always an ideal conception, to 
which reality may approach, but which it will never atta‘n; 
the ethical judgment that an action or the deeds of a man 
are just always affirms only that his deeds correspond to an 
ideal conception, and one single action may perhaps com- 
pletely do this; but a man’s whole life, society as a whole 
and its actions can only approech it. What kind-of an 
action do we call just? The word is used in different senses. 
We often use it merely to indicate that the individual is con- 
“forming to the laws of the whole, that his actions are in 
accord with positive law. We use it alsc in the much broad=r 
sense to describe his actions, not so muck as correspondir g 
to positive law as to its ideals. We oppose a right that 
ought to be—as the just—to the positive law, judge the latter 
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by the former, and call actual law unjust in so far as it does 
not correspond to this ideal. The conceptions which guide 
us herein, and from which we derive our idea of the just, are 
by no means simple; on the one hand the peculiar nature 
of legal prescriptions, being certain formal rules of social 
intercourse, and on the other the ideal aims of social life 
which determine the material contents of law, combine to 
create this ideal. Conceptions of the perfect commonwealth 
and of the perfect individual are associated in it. When we 
speak of what is just in a narrower sense, when we use the 
word not as it is used in schools, but in the daily usage of 
common speech, we consider only one of these conceptions, 
or better, only one of these co-operating spheres of con- 
ception. When we speak of a just judge, a just punish- 
ment, or just institutions, we usually conceive of a society, 
a number of people, a comparison of them, and a fair distri- 
bution of good and of bad, of that which causes pain and 
pleasure, measured by uniform objective standards. The 
specific conception of justice, the one which principally inter- 
ests us here, is that of justice in distribution; it always 
- presupposes the proportionality of two opposite quantities, 
one of human beings and one of goods which are to be dis- 
tributed. We necessarily classify in series, according to 
objective characteristics, every multiplicity of persons which 
appears to us in some respect as a unity; and the ideal con- 
ception of what ought to be, demands the distribution of 
goods and evils according to this classification. By this 
standard our ideal always measures reality. Our moral 
judgment is always active in estimating the actions of men, 
their vices as well as their virtues and their achievements— 
that is in comparing and classifying them. Our social instinct 
is ever active in fixing the relation of the individual and his 
doings to the whole of the community, of the State and of 
humanity, in measuring and locating them accordingly. 
With relentless necessity the conviction always governs us 
that this classification must determine the distribution of 
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honors and political influence, of position, of incomes and pan- 
ishments. The similar should be treated alike, the dissimilar 
unlike. It isa reciprocity of human actions which we demand. 
The maintenance of reciprocity appears just, its disregard 
unjust. In an unjust proportion cne part obtains too mtch, 
the other too little. The unjust usurps too much of the good 
to be distributed, the unjustly suffering receives too little. 

We call an election system just which distributes political 
influence according to individual ability and merit in srate 
and community. We calla penal code just which, in spite 
of the manifold variety of misdemeanors and crimes, in 
spite of the seeming incomparability of the different punish- 
ments, has found a uniformly weighing system which par- 
allels offences and punishments in accordance with ptblic 

‘sentiment. We speak of a just gradation of salaries, of a 
just promotion of officers in every stock company, in every 
railroad, as well as in the army, and in the hierarchy of 
State officials. We speak of a just distribution of taxes, of 
a just gradation of wages, of just profits, of a just interest 
on loans. And always there is the same conception in the 
background: men are grouped and classified according to 

. certain characteristics, qualities, deeds and accomplishments, 
descent and prosperity. Burdens anc smd should 
correspond to these classes. 

The profit of an undertaking is said to be justly higher 
than the rate of interest, because a greater risk ani en 
indemnity for labor are therein involved, both of which are 
foreign to interest. Interest on capital is just because the 
fender foregoes a possible profit or enjoyment, because the 
borrower is in a much worse position without this aid, and 
because for the service of the one a consideration from the 
other seems just. The high earnings of the well-known 
physician or lawyer are just, such is Adam Smith’s argu- 
ment, because of the Jarge number who go to great expense 
in their studies; many have very small incomes; the ckosen, 
able ones are thus in a manner compensated therefor. 
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Every house-wife, every servant girl, daily and hourly 
thinks this price and that unjust, and this always on the 
ground of comparisons, classifications and valuations. Most 
important, however, is the judgment of the justice or injus- 
tice of the condition of social classes in general. 

Aristotle calls slavery just when master and slave are 
by nature as different as soul and body, as governing will 
and external instrument. Then, he says, it is a natural, 
intrinsically justified slavery; the external legal relation of 
society corresponds to human nature. 

Exactly the same can be said of all social gradations and 
classifications. We feel them to be just as far as we find 
them in accord with our observations of similar or dissimilar 
qualities of the classes in question. 'The public mind has 
never, apart from times of error and excitement, begrudged 
honor, riches and position to those whose actions, whose 
abilities correspondingly excelled. It found fault with the 
condition of the middle and lower classes whenever it ob- 
served that men of the same race, the same creed, the 
same community, were maltreated by their equals and were 
held in a subjection not corresponding to their education 
and merit. Al class struggles of the past have arisen from 
these sentiments. The greatest politicians and popular 
leaders of all times, aswell as the greatest kings and Cæsars, 
placed themselves at the head of movements which, origin- 
ating in oppressed, abused and maltreated classes, aspired, 
successfully or otherwise, to a removal of unjust social con- 
ditions. ‘Theseclass-struggles have often been only for polit- 
ical rights, for honors, or for marriage rights. The essen- 
tial element, however, was always an economic question, the 
distribution of incomes and wealth or the conditions and 
avenues to them, the possibilities of acquisition; for in the 
social struggle for life, economic existence is the most 
important factor. 

And therefore the question always arises here also, 
whether that which is, is just. Is this restriction of trade, 
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this or that institution touching the distribution of weelth, 
is this entire distribution of incomes just? 

‘This question, indeed, is not always equally emphasized; 
the feelings which spring from the answer do not at all 
times equally influence the masses and single parties. The 
judgment, that a certain classification and distribution of 
incomes is just or unjust, is of course not the only one that 
is given about the social phenomenon in question. Nor is 
this judgment, even though thousands are agreed upon it, 
the only power which miles the distribution of incomes. 
But this judgment is the only psychological basis from 
which all demands for the right of equality have arisen. It is 
the basis of all individualism. From the standpoint of man- 
‘kind there may be other demands; mankind and its interests 
demand sacrifices in the upper as well as in the lower ranks. 
The practical representatives of this standpoint in political 
life must, therefore, necessarily seek to combat or to weaken 
the conclusions resulting from this fundamental princple of 
individualism. And from their standpoint they are justified 
in so doing. But equally justified on the other hanc is the 
standpoint of individualism; and it is this which demands 
justice, proportionality of duties and rights; it demands 
equality for equal, inequality for unequal men. ‘The prin- 
ciple of civil, political and social equality will never have a 
firm foundation unless one seeks it in this connection. 
Every limitation of the principle of equality, other than 
that which is prompted by the qualities and merits of men, 
is arbitrary. Material justice demands equal rights only in 
so far as it observes equal qualities, as it presumes the possi- 
bility of équal achievement and fulfillment of duties. 


Il. 

Thus the approving or disapproving judgment of the jus- 
tice of human actions or ins-itutions always rests on the 
same psychological processes. But the results to which it 
comes may be very different. How would it otherwise be 
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possible that the conceptions of justice of barbarians, of 
heathens, of Christians, of men of modern culture, differ so 
much that something different is always demanded under the 
plea of justice? Even within the same nation and the 
same period the controversy as to what constitutes justice 
will never cease; but from time to time certain judgments 
will succeed in placing themselves in the dominating centre 
of the progressive movement, certain results of former in- 
tellectual contests will descend to posterity as a secured 
inheritance; and as long as the night of barbarism does not 
break in again they will rule and influence it more and 
more, 

If we now try to explain somewhat more fully the psycho- 
logical processes in question, the first step always seems to 
be to group in our conceptions a number of men into bodies 
of moral community. ‘These bodies are then compared and 
tested according to their qualities and actions. ‘The equali- 
ties are searched for and found by the judgment, the in- 
equalities and their degrees are tried by the estimating and 
valuing sense. It is in the realm of the feelings in which 
all the final decisions on this most important point are 
reached. All feelings finally resolve themselves into an 
adjudging or disparaging, into an estimation and a sensation 
of that which furthers and that which impedes us; they are 
decisions on the worth of men and things. And upon this 
now follows finally the simple logical conclusion: the persons 
whom I am to conceive as a moral community must, as far 
as human intervention reaches, be treated equally in the 
measure of their equality, unequally in the measure of their 
inequality. 

The groups of persons into which our conceptions neces- 
sarily classify mankind are manifold. The members of the 
family and the tribe, the fellows of a society and a commu- 
nity, the citizens of a State and of a federation, the members 
of a church and of a race, finally all humanity in a certain 
„sense can be so grouped, but only in so far as they form 
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a moral community and pursue certain common ends. Who- 
soever stands without the group is foreign to the comparison, 
is not comprised in the judgment of what is just. Hence a 
barbarian does not think it unjust to kill the stranger; only 


` the conception of a moral community between all natiors and 


all men prevents this. Likewise it does not seem ~o me 
unjust that an Englishman pays double the taxes pai¢ by a 
German of equal income. With the variety of diferent 
human purposes and communities the same man appears at 
one time like his fellows, at another unlike. In a club of 
any kind which claims but a small fraction of our interest, 
we see no injustice in a per capita essessment which we would 
consider unbearable in a State o- community. It accords 
with our idea of justice that all young and vigorcus men 
have an equal duty in the defence of our country, whereas. 
for other public and social purpcses they show the greatest 
dissimilarities, and are accordingly treated differently. 

The judgment of equality or inequality is, tuerefore, 
always a very complicated one. Not only must the human 
qualities and deeds be considered fer se, but also in their 
relations to the aims of human society. In one zrouping 
and classification we have in view only some ore certain 
well-defined quality of mankind; in another we attempt a 
weighing of all qualities, we seek the average human being. 
` A shipwrecked party, which hzs saved itself in a boat too 
small to carry all, will be apt to value all their ccmpanions 
equally in the question of life and death, and cast lots 
equally for all. Bu: the provisions which have teen saved 
will be distributed according to the various needs, 7. e., the 
seaman at the oar will be given twice as much as the three- 
year-old child. Inatribe of warlike nomads the bravest 
fighter, in the jockey cluk the best rider, is fairly given a 
preference which would appear unjust in other groups of men. 
Even in the family and in the State a certain kind only of, 
qualities or actions often forms the basis of judgment. The 
judge on the bench cares only for certain wrong-ul acts; the 
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father who wishes to bequeath the same to each child, 
because he thinks this just, will not deny their dissimilarity 
in many respects. The State, however, will distribute 
honors and dignities in the nearest possible relation to the 
average of qualities most important to it. Every election, 
every promotion is governed by an average of composite 
impressions. The judgment upon a just or unjust distri- 
bution of wealth and income will always rest on a similar 
basis. : 
Whether it be a single quality or action, or a sum of them, 
those which are considered are such as relate to the aims 
and ends of the community. And they may naturally be of 
the greatest variety, may include, for instance, even physical 
strength or beauty. In an athletic club it seems just to 
give a prize to the strongest man, in tableaux vivants to 
favor a beautiful woman. As a rule, however, in social 
podies of a higher order those qualities are to be considered 
which, like virtue and talent, are of the greatest service to 
them, which manifest themselves in actions advantageous to 
the community. Often there are very heterogeneous quali- 
ties to be compared, as the aims of the great moral communi- 
ties, especially of the State, are the most various. ‘The 
question can arise, is the brave general or the great states- 
man, the great painter or the great singer, of greater uni- 
versal value? The decision is given by public sentiment 
according to that classification of purposes which appears at 
the moment to be the correct one, and following it we find a 
verdict of the public which declares the salary of a general, 
of a secretary of state or of a singer to be just or unjust. 
Quite as difficult as the comparison of different qualities 
or acts is the valuation of the inequalities in the same sphere 
of human action. That the statesman deserves a higher 
salary than his secretary, that the head of a great firm earns 
more than his cashier, and the latter more than the youngest 
clerk, that the designer in a factory is more important than 
the porter~-in all this, public sentiment -and -valuation 
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agree. But when the grades of inequality are to be meas- 
ured and to be expressed in figures, which is indispensable 
in all the practical questions, there will be many differences 
of opinion; and from this point of view indeed the opinion 
might be upheld that the psychological judgments which 
form the foundations of the conceptions of the just are always 
a chaos without unity and clearness. The objection which 
we so often mee: on the field of aesthetic judgment seems 
obvious, that there is no general judgment, that all is a 
matter of individual taste, that mere individual processes of 
feeling are in question, which are immeasurably entangled, 
and which a focl alone could regard as a basis of public 
affairs and institutions. 

This would ir fact be true, if the individual thoughts and 
sentiments of men were, indeed, only the product of indepen- 
dent and isolated individuals. But every disposition of mind, 
every word, every idea, every conception, more profoundly 
examined, is the result not of an individual, but of a social 
process. The greatest genius even thinks and feels as a 
member of the community; ninety per cent of what he 
possesses is a trust conveyed to him by forefathers, teachers, 
fellow-creatures, to be cherished and bequeathed to posterity. 
The majority o2 everyday persons are little more than indif- 
ferent vessels into which flow the feelings and thoughts of 
preceding and contemporary millions. Languageis g product 
of society. By means of the spoken word, Herbart says, 
thought and feeling pass over into the mind of another. 
There they orizinate new feelings and thoughts, which forth- 
with cross the same bridge, to enrich the ideas of the first. 
Thus it happens that the smallest part of our thoughts orig- 
inates in ourselves, and that we draw, as it were, from a 
public storehouse, and participate in a universal generation 
of thoughts to which each individual makes only a compar- 
atively scanty contribution. 

Supposing for the moment that the feelings on which the 
estimating judgments of what is just are founded, remain 
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wholly in the obscure realm of mental temperaments, even 
in this stage they are not a psychological chaos, but a 
rhythmic movement of masses. And the more they rise to 
judgments and standards of valuation, the more the mental 
temperaments are condensed through the medium of public 
discussion; to decisions which possess distinct characteristics 
and criteria, the more we have before us mass-judgments 
which are not quite uniform, it is true, but still classed ac- 
cording to masses, grouped according to centres and authori- 
ties, and which are clear, firm and generally admitted. On 
account of the same qualities, in regard to the same purposes, 
they give the same results again and again and become the 
ruling standards of valuation. 

Every period has prevailing conventional standards of val- 
uation for human qualities and deeds, virtues and vices; it 
conventionally values this kind of action more highly than 
that, and so demands accordingly in one case greater rewards 
or greater honors, in another severer punishments or smaller 
incomes. These conventional standards of valuation are 
more or less the starting-point of every judgment of justice. 
A new and changed conception is measured in the first in- 
stance by its deviation from the traditions. Asevery fixation 
of price in society is not anew the result of demand and sup- 
ply, but as demand and supply only try to modify traditional 
values, so it is also with the valuing judgments of justice 
or injustice. The sum of that which has been handed down 
as just, invariably forms the real basis of all judgments. A 
reiined intuition of right demands a change here and there; 
in opposition to the sum total of conceptions of the just, this 
is only a single, but an important point. 

In existing customs and in existing law, these conventional 
and traditional standards of valuation have their real bul- 
wark; thus they have assumed a form which firmly, rigidly 
and uniformly governs wide circles of mankind, and in that 
well-defined form they are handed down from generation to 
generation. But they also can be found outside of this solid 
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ground; they originate everywhere from repetitions of similar 
cases and form the basis of judgments of what is just. 
These judgments, indeed, arise daily and hourly in the mind 
of every thoughtful man in regard to all social relations of 
life; they are not confined to actual law. In family life the 
sister thinks it urjust that the brother is favored; in every 
social circle, visits, invitations, even smiles, looks and com- 
pliments are resenced as unjus: preferences. The mental 
processes are the same whether here or on the ground of 
actual law. Everywhere it is in the main traditional stand- 
ards which govern sur judgment. These traditional and con- 
ventional standazds are the historical precipitate of the concep- 
tion of justice of hundreds of millions of men, on whose 
shoulders westand. Through -hese traditions the seemingly 
irregular, the cesual and individual takes firm body and last- 
ing form in spize of constant transformations and renewals. 
From this standpoint we can easily refute the naive objec- 
tion that there is no. way to apply the conception of the just 
to economic matters, because, it is said, incomparable quan- 
tities and qualities are in question, the different kinds of 
work, the functions of the employer and the day-laborer 
being immeasurable ty any common standard. They forget 
that the formation cf prices in the market equalizes that 
which is seeminzly incomparable, as, for instance, an edition 
of Goethe and a bottle of champagne; that in every penal 
code two things which appear to be still more heterogeneous, 
a fine of so and so much money and a day’s imprisonment 
are in a fixed ratio according to a conventional standard. 
Everywhere in the cuestions of prices and of law the tradi- 
tional and corventional judgment, that this is to be called 
equal and not that, is fundamental. Only should we have 
to begin every moment to form our judgments anew would 
this objection be reasonable. As things are, the fact remains 
that the averaze earnings of the employer, compared to the 
wages of the laborer, can be raised or lowered by a change 
in demand and supply within such an economic organization 
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as exists to-day; that independently thereof, in consequence 
of traditional standards on the one hand and of the modern 
sentiments and ideals on the other, this change, as soon as it 
has reached a certain extent, will appear just or unjust. 

And whenever these and similar questions are discussed, 
when opinions differ about them, the controversy is not, as a 
rule, between those who wish to apply the categories of 
justice to these phenomena, and those who deny their applica- 
bility; but the struggle is between older and traditional 
standards of judgment and new ones, the ideals of the 
eighteenth century with those of the nineteenth; the struggle 
is between a cruder conception of right and a more refined 
one, between ideals whose realization is to-day impossible 
and those that are attainable through the customs and the 
law of our age; finally ideal conceptions of justice which 
have already been co-ordinated with other not less justified 
ideals are arrayed against those which have chosen prin- 
ciples of justice exclusively for their battle-cry. i 

And just because this struggle never ceases there is, as we 
have seen above, no simple, universally intelligible, familiar 
and applicable formula of justice. The conceptions in 
question may all be reduced to this fundamental idea: every- 
one according to his merit, ‘‘szez: cuzgue p’ but the possible 
application of this rule is always different according to the 
possibility of innumerable conceptions of value, estimations, 
groupings and classifications. The abstract pretension, for 
example, that in labor or even in handiwork rests the unique 
standard of justice is in equal right with the other pretense 
that talent, virtue or even the human face must be taken 
into account. In certain spheres and in respect to certain 
aims only will one formula or the other gradually prove its 
jastification and thus gain recognition. 

But what is it that gives the final decision in this contest 
of opinions? Is it logical reasoning? Apparently not, or 
at least not primarily. Much as in the struggle for public 
and social institutions, all kinds of logical reasons for the 
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justice of a cause are appealed to, they seldom convince and 
always seem more or less flat. At least they do not con- 
vince the opponent, although they are capable of inciting 
their followers to enthusiestic and desperate struggles. And 
this is natural, They are not logical decisions. Whether 
they. be traditional standards oz valuation, whose immemo- 
rial age or even divine or-gin impresses our spirits or newer 
conceptions, which by the power of passion inflame the 
disciples of a school, a party, the members of a class or a 
people, the final decision rests with the heart, with the inner- 
most centre of human soal and mind. 

This explains the vast possibility of error, of delusion, of 
vehement passions. Ideals of justice may appear in the most 
distorted forms, in its neme the most insane as well as the 
highest and holiest things are demanded. Long struggles are 
often necessary to purity concepts of their errors and to 
develop the ideal in its purity. But at the same time the 
inward connection between the conceptions of the ‘‘just”’ 
and the depth of human emotions explains the magic power 
of their effect. That which moves the inmost heart dominates 
the wills, the egoism, inspires deeds of valor, carries away the 
individual and millions to deeds and sacrifices. Hence the 
mystery that a political platfcrm, an economic contrivance, 
only influences where it seems an outcome of justice. Hence 
the involuntary tendency to appeal to justice in every discus- 
sion. Hence also the fact that the same theory which proposes 
a demand of justice as its consequence often is made by indi- 
viduals, but repudiated by public opinion; and then suddenly 
with irresistible elementary force it takes hold of the masses, 
leads them on new paths, radically influences legislation and 
puts a changed stamp on whole epochs. 


Iii. 

Let us return from Ciscussing the psychological aspect of 
the question, to the main substance of our discourse, which 
we have hitherto only grazed, or touched upon by way of 
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illustrations. We have now to inquire whether the distribu- 
tion of income and wealth is felt to be just or unjust at alt 
and under what circumstances and conditions. 

If we confine ourselves to the strictly philosophical reflec-- 
tions of ancient and modern times, there scarcely seems to 
be any controversy about the question. From Aristotle’s 
doctrine of justice in distribution to the philosophers of 
to-day, there is controversy over the practical effect of the 
judgments in question, but hardly over the judgments them- 
selves. Among more recent thinkers—only to mention a 
few—Herbart conceives the penal system and the economic 
conditions of a nation as a united whole; what elsewhere is 
called justice he denominates as equity. On equity his so- 
called system of wages, which comprises the economic condi- 
tions and the penal law of a nation, is built up; the judgment 
requires recompense for benefits and retribution for misdeeds. 
The conceptions of the wage system must, according to Har- 
teustein, be applied equally to benefits and misdeeds. ‘‘‘The 
general idea must be maintained, that the social institutions 
and actions should be capable and fitted to requite equally 
merit and offence.” And Trendelenburg, in a similar 
fashion, affirms that the moral estimation of political and 
economic affairs is, at bottom, derived from the same stand- 
point. “Indeed,” he says, ‘‘in the structure of the State 
the constant proportion between duties and rights is the 
fundamental idea of justice, and the same proportion between 
labcr and earnings should be aimed at in private intercourse, 
but the market price makes the exponent so variable, that it 
causes a constant inequality.’’ The execution thus seems dim 
to him; but it appears to him the ideal condition, that labor 
and earnings should accord, as duty does with right. 

There is no doubt that this conception is confronted by 
another which results from the investigation of details, which 
is not the outgrowth of popular instincts and sentiment, and 
is even often involuntarily denied by its very representatives, 
but through the authority of certain doctrines has become 
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nevertheless of great importance for practical life. I mean 
the conception which sees in the difference between rich and 
poor only an occurrence of nature. * In the investigation of 
the immediate causes of the distribution of wealth, this con- 
ception is not able to discover the remoter causes. It sees 
only demand and supply, propcrtions, natural phenomena, 
climatic influences, the accidents of life and death; all these 
are unquestionably mechanical causes which induence this 
or that distribution of incomes. ‘The earnings of the indi- 
vidual, it is said, are determined by the “ strength and the 
luck of the individual.’’ Free intercourse appears as the 
analogy of the Darwinian struggle for existence. Might 
makes right; purposes and moral judgments are not here in 
consideration, or only to a limited extent. So far as man- 
kind demands a just distribution of incomes, their ideas are 
in the main foolish; justice may at the most be demanded 
of the State when it intervenes directly; opposed as it is to’ 
free intercourse and the legitimate influence of fortune, this 
striving is wrong. “Shall we,’’ we hear from this quarter, , 
“ censure our God, that He so frequently interferes unjustly? 
Shall we prescribe to Him where His lightnings shall strike 
and where He shall permit the bullets to hit? Shall we 
‘quarrel with nature because she grants the delicious fruits of 
the south and an olympic existence to one race, while she 
‘banishes another to the reeking hovels of the arctic? ” 

We will not dismiss this conception of things by the accu- 
sation of materialism, for, thougn materialistic, it neverthe 
‘tess has the merit of being realistic and of having further 
‘detailed investigation in certain directions. But whatever its 
merits in this direction, our question is not really touched at 
all by these arguments. The individuel scholar who, in his . 
researches, considers only forces, proportions, demand and 
supply, and endeavors to grasp them, may ignore the ques- 
tion whether the result be just, but the popular mind will 
‘always repeat the question as long as it sees before it human 
actions. . 
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But only to this extent and always to this extent; and fur- 
thermore the uncertain results of fortune and the course of 
natural processes also will appear just or unjust to him who 
believes that they are governed by a just Providence ruling 
analogously to human actions; may the compensation only 
occur in another world, it is expected and demanded by the 
soul. 

When on the other hand the intellect sees but blind forces, 
it consoles itself with the argument that it is not the task of 
humanity to master them; then he will no longer demand 
justice from the flashing lightning, from the hostile bullet, 
from the demon of cholera and the sunny zephyrs, but 
always from all conscious actions of human beings. 

The distinction is therefore not, as has been claimed, 
between State and chance, State and free intercourse, gov- 
ernmental distribution and distribution by demand and sup- 
ply, but the antithesis is this: As far as human action 
governs and influences the distribution of incomes, so far 
this action will create the psychological processes whose 
final result is the judgment which finds the distribution just 
or unjust; so far as blind extra-human causes interfere, rea- 
sonable reflection will demand that men should submit to 
them with resiguation. 

If it is objected that demand and supply distribute 
incomes, we reply in the first instance: Are demand and 
supply blind powers independent of human influence? This 
year’s crops depend on rain and sunshine, but the average 
results of our crops are a product of our cultivation. 
Demand and supply are summary terms for the magnitudes 
of opposing groups of human wills. ‘The causes and condi- 
tions of these magnitudes are partly natural, mostly, how- 
ever, human relations and powers, human deliberations and 
actions. 

If it is objected that nature conditions the wealth of 
a nation, we answer: She certainly does in part, and as far 
as she does, no one thinks it unjust that one nation is rich 
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and the other poor. But when cne nation enslaves, plun- 
ders and keeps in subjection another, we immediately find 
the wealth of the former aad the poverty of the latter unjust. 

If it is objected that the one man is wealthier than the 
other because he was noz compelled to divide his inherit- 
ance with brother and sister, that the one has the good 
fortune to possess a healthy wife, the other not, we answer: 
No normal feeling of right wishes to do away with such 
chance of fortune. But the question is, if such effects of 
nature, not subject to ocr influence, which we call fortune 
or chance, are indeed the essential causes of the distribution 
of incomes and wealth. In such a case there could ve no 
science of political economy or social policy, for the irregular 
game of chance cannot be brought under general points of 
view. 

If it is objected that labor and not the State distributes 
incomes, we answer thet this is a surprising objection in 
the mouth of one who Ceclares strength and fortune both 
at the same time to be the causes of distribution. For the 
objection has meaning only when it signifies that different 
labor and different accomplishments produce correspond- 
ingly different compensetion. In our eyes, labor produces 
goods, builds houses, bakes bread, but it does not directly 
distribute incomes. ‘The different kinds of labor will affect 
distribution only by tbeir different valuations in society. 
The demand for this or that lebor will influence its market 
price, but the moral valuation of this or that labor will influ- 
ence the judgment whether this price is just. Thus labor 
influences, indirectly iz is true, the distribution of incomes; 
but in such a case, and so far as iz does so, it excludes the 
notion of luck or chance. 

Both assertions, however, confine themselves too closely to 
the individual distribution of incomes, whereas for the econ- 
omist the essential point is the distribution among the 
classes of ‘society. For every more general scientific or 
practical inquiry it is not the important point whether Tom, 
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the day laborer, has more than Dick or Harry, whether the 
grocer, Jones, earns more than Brown, whether the banker, 
Bleichréder, has better luck in his speculations than the 
banker, Hanseman; about this general judgments will only 
occasionally be formed. The average wages of the day 
laborer, the average condition of domestic workers, the aver- 
age profits of the class of promoters, the average profits of 
grocers, of landed proprietors, of farmers on the other hand 
are considered by public opinion and judged to be justified or 
not. And these earnings are surely not dependent on fortune 
or chance; they are the result of the average qualities of the 
respective classes in connection with their relations to the 
other classes of society; they are in the main the result of 
human institutions. 

The prevailing rights of property, inheritance and con- 
tract form the centre of the institutions which govern the 
distribution of incomes. ‘heir forms for the time being 
Cetermine a democratic or aristocratic distribution of wealth. 
Who, for instance, has made the division of landed property, 
which generally determines the distribution of both wealth 
aad income? Is it nature, luck or chance, or demand and 
supply? No, in the first place the social and agrarian insti- 
tutions of the past and present. Wherever small peasant 
proprietorship prevails to-day, it is derived from the 
medizval village community system and the law of peasant 
succession. Wherever we meet with a system of large 
estates we see a result of the baronial and feudal system, of 
the later manorial regime and of the system of estates; at 
present the institutions of mortgages and leases play a part; 
the legislation touching the commutation of tenures and 
system of cultivation were of the same importance to Ger- 
maay as the colonial system of other governments to their 
colonies. In the distribution of personal property individual 
qualities are more prevalent than in that of real estate. But 
nevertheless the institutions of ancient and modern times seem 
to us the most important. The forms of undertakings and the 
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legal status of the laboring classes are the essential points ; 
wherever slavery prevailec it governed at all times the whole 
economic life, the whole social classification and the distribu- 
tion of incomes; guilds were, at the time of their consistent 
maintenance, as much an institution of distribution of incomes 
as an organization of labor; and the same is true of the domes- 
tic system of industry o- the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century with its governmental regulation; the ruling con- 
siderations were the needs of commerce and technical prac- 
tice on the one hand, the situatiar of the laborers in a domestic 
system of industries on the other. And are not to-day the 
institutions of unrestricted trade and interest on loans, of the 
exchanges and the system of public debts, the forms of under- 
takings, the system of joint stock companies, of co-operative © 
associations, the unions and corporations of employers and 
laborers, all labor law, the institutions of friendly and sim- 
ilar societies the materiel foundation and cause of our present 
distribution of incomes? ‘The individual causes and the 
chance of luck effect within the bounds of these institutions 
the little aberrations of personal destiny; the position of 
social classes in generai is determined by the institutions. 

What are economic institctions but a product of human 
feelings and thought, cf human actions, human customs and 
human laws? And just this causes us to apply the standard 
of justice to their resuits, just this makes us inquire whether 
they and their effects are just or unjust. We do not require 
the distribution of inzomes or wealth to be just absolutely; 
we do not require it of technical economic acts which do not 
concern others; but we do require the numerous economic 
acts which on the basis of barter and division of labor con- 

_ cern others and entire communities to be just. 

Where such acts come into consideration our observations 
discern moral communities, their common aims and the 
human qualities, which are connected with these aims. 

‘The most primitive barter ‘s impossible, unless, between the 
parties practising it regularly, a certain moral understanding 
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exists. There must have been an express or silent mutual 
agreement to preserve peace. The barterers must have 
common conceptions of value, must recognize a common 
law. Every seller forms with the purchaser, who stands 
before him at the moment of the transaction, a moral union 
of confidence. 

In epochs of primitive culture, in the social communities 
of families, of kinship, of tribes, of leagues, there exists. 
an uncommonly strong feeling of solidarity which therefore 
leads to very far-reaching demands of justice within these 
circles, as well as to a complete obtuseness of the same feel- 
ing beyond them. Wiuth a higher degree of culture these 
small communities lose, the individual and the greater 
communities gain in importance. Now the individual and 
now the community appears more in the foreground, and 
accordingly the consciousness of the community of interests. 
will change in intensity. In the periods in which the indi- 
vidual’s or the family’s technical economic life still forms, 
without more extensive intercourse, without more elaborate 
division of labor, the centre of gravity in economics, the 
feeling of community in economic matters will recede. The 
further the division of labor progresses, the more inextricably 
will the threads of intercourse involve the individual in an 
insoluble social community, the more the whole production 
will assume the character of a general, not an individual 
concern. Then the common functions of the local and the 
national community will thrive, individuals will be more and 
more dislodged by social leaders. Every larger undertaking, 
whenever it unites continuously a certain number of mer 
for a common economic purpose, reveals itself as a moral! 
community. It governs the external and internal life of all 
participants, determines their residence, school, division of 
time, family life, to a certain degree their mental horizon, 
education and pleasure. ‘The relations of those concerned 
necessarily exchange a merely economic for a generally moral 
cheracter. And therefrom the conception arises; here a 
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common production exists, hence a moral community. And 
that leads to the question: Is the relation between the partic- 
ipants, is the division of the products a just one? And 
similar considerations follow for whole industries, for whole 
social classes, and this 21 the more, the more frequently the 
employers and the laborers are organized into associations 
and societies, They aso result for whole States and unions 
of States. 

The moral communities, which play a part in economics, 
follow sometimes purely economic purposes, sometimes other 
purposes, as above all do local communities and the State. The 
narrower their circle, the simpler and clearer their purpose, 
the more evident become the qualities, according to which 
moral judgment compares and classifies men. The more 
comprehensive they are, the more manifold their purposes, 
the more complicated becomes the question which qualities 
are concerned, the moze fluctuating becomes the judgment 
of what is just, the more indispensable for customs and laws 
become conventional presumptions and standards in order to 
attain something definite at all. 

In times of primitive culture, in the small circles of eco- 
nomic and moral communities all men, or at least all men 
able to bear arms, may readily appear equal, and so it there 
appears just to give each the same allotment of land, the 
same share of booty. The guid sought to secure to each 
member as nearly as possible an equal share of profit. With 
higher culture begins the necessary discrimination. Formerly 
the greater allotments were often given to the bravest soldier 
and to the noble families, distinctions now become more 
general. All inherited preference is considered just, in the 
measure in which public sentiment values not the qualities 
of the single indivicual, but of families as a whole, a con- 
ception which decreases more and more with higher culture. 
Inherited wealth, as long as it appears necessarily and obvi- 
ously coupled witk its possessor, is under some conditions 
regarded as a just standard of the distribution of goods. So 
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the distribution of public lands according to the possessions 
in cattle and real estate appeared quite just to many a 
day laborer and ‘‘kossaeth’’ in the eastern provinces of 
Prussia, while to one who knew the public land systems 
in France or southern Germany it seemed an outrageous 
injustice. 

For all community of production, labor is the most obvious 
standard; hence perhaps it is the most usual, most generally 
comprehensible. As soon as it becomes necessary to compare 
many different kinds of labor, only an abstraction totally 
foreign to public sentiment will conceive the idea of reducing 
all this labor to mere quantities of handiwork; natural public 
sentiment will simply value more highly the labor which 
requires more education or talent. 

Those qualities will always be most-highly considered 
which serve the common objects; those which only relate to 
the individual and his selfish aims are less esteemed. Only 
a complete misconception therefore could establish individual 
needs as a standard of distributing justice. Older socialism 
wisely held aloof at all times from this aberration. Even 
the first really social-democratic platform in Germany, that 
of Eisenach of 1869, did not yet venture to commit such a 
folly. The progressive victory of vulgarity and rudeness first 
demanded in the Gotha platform of 1875 the division of the 
aggregate labor products among individuals according to their 
“reasonable needs.’’ The proviso of reasonableness was 
intended to prevent excesses; it does not remove the low con- 
ception. With his needs a man serves himself only; with 
his labor, his virtue, his accomplishments, he serves man- 
kind, and these determine the judgment which esteems them 
as just. 

When the great social communities which follow the most 
various interests and what is just in them are concerned, the 
attempt will always be made, more or less, to weigh the dif- 
ferent qualities and accomplishments of men in their result 
and in their connection with the objects of the community. 
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Talents and knowledge, virtues and accomplishments. merit 
in short is considered. Moral qualities are often apparently 
overlooked, great talents whose achievements and deeds are 
generally visible are apparently over-estimated. Brut only 
because one is more ncticed than the other, and the moral 
judgment which values individuals according to what they 
are to the whole can naturally only judge by what it sees. 

And therein lies the contrast between moral and economic 
value. In the ordinarz economic valuation activities and 
products have value in the same measure, as individuais covet 
them for the satisfacticn of their personal needs. In the 
moral valuation, on wkich the judgment as to justice de- 
pends, the activities of individuals receive their value, accord- 
ing as they serve the inaerent ends of the whole. True jus- 
tice, says Ihering, is a Dalencing between consequences and 
acts, which is weighed equally to all citizens according to the 
measure of the value of these acts to society. Both valua- 
tions go in life side by side, combating and influencing one 
another. The one rules the market, the other moral judg- 
ments and conceptions. [hey approach each other as man- 
kind grows more perfect. Through what mechanism the 
arising conflicts are lessened and mitigated, we still have to: 
discuss. 

IV. 


If in the economic crder we could recognize only the ruling 
of blind forces, of selftsh interests, natural masses and me- 
chanical processes, it would be a constant battle, e chaotic 
anarchy; it would present the ‘‘delum omnium contra 
omnes.’ ‘That this is not the case was perceived by those 
who saw in the exertion of egoism the only motive force of 
economic life; they helped themselves over the inexplicable 
conclusion that out of the blind struggle of selfish individuals 
peaceful society shovld grow out, with the ideal conception 
of a pre-established barmony of forces as in the conception 
of Leibnitz, And yet any impartial glance at life tells us 
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that this harmony does not exist, but that it is striven for 
slowly and gradually. 

No, harmony does not exist fer se; selfish impulses combat 
each other, natural masses tend to destroy each other, the 
mechanical action of natural forces interferes relentlessly still 
to-day; the struggle for existence is to-day still carried on in 
the struggle of competition; the buoyancy of individual 
ectivity has even with the noblest and most distinguished 
men a flavor of egoism; with the masses it is, inwardly curbed 
indeed by the moral results of social life, the potent cause 
of most actions. While struggle and strife never cease they 
do not preserve the same character throughout the course of 
history. The struggle which ended in annihilation, in sub- 
jugation, turns into a peaceful contest which is decided by 
an umpire. ‘he forms of dependence grow milder and more 
human. Class government grows more moderate. Every 
brutal strength, every undue assertion of superior force’ is 
made punishable by law. Demand and supply, as they con- 
front each other in the different systems of custom and law, 
are quite different in their result. In short all emanations 
of egoism are moderated, regulated and restrained by the 
moral cultivation of the labor of many thousand years. That 
this is so is the simple consequence of those ideal conceptions 
which originate in social life, form the centre of all religions, 
all systems of social ethics, all morals and all law. And in 
the realm of these ideal conceptions the idea of justice, if not 
the first and only power, is none the less one of the most 
important. Others of equal might are grouped with it. 
Aside from the idea of God, of immortality, of perfection 
and of progress, the idea of justice which gives each one his 
share, is confronted in the field of social policy by some other 
ideas. These are in the first place the idea of community, 
which allots to the whole that which belongs to it, which 
regards the promotion of the whole more than the rights of 
the parts; in the second place the idea of benevolence, which 
in its consciousness of community gives more to the poor 
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man than he can justly demand; finally, the idea of liberty, 
which permits each part to act freely, placing numerous 
limits upon justice and the community. That this results 
in many restrictions upon the exercise of justice we will 
here only suggest, not demonstrate. But the fact always 
remains that the constantly growing and developing concep- 
tions of justice extend their influence daily and hourly into 
the activity of practical life, that in the form of moral and 
religious sense of duty, social custom and actual law, they 
regulate and modify rude forces and selfish impulses. ‘The 
conflict between interest and :noral ideas will of course never 
cease, but only be moderated. All human life only exists 
under the presumption of this never ceasing internal combat. 
There are always claims of economic justice which appear to 
be only bold ideal dreams; but there are always many which 
have conquered in life, or at least have obtained for them- 
selves the majorities, the leading powers. And to them the 
more refined econotric culture owes its humane character. 
Practically the mcst important form in which these ideas 
conquer is that of custom and of law. Without these formal 
means the conceptions and judgments of justice cannot 
easily be realized, cannot eesily be transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. Custom and law lend permanence and 
stability to ideas of morality, and effect the agreement of 
men about that which ougkt to be. From the moral dispo- 
sition of men arise rules of custom, which as distinct rules 
of life curb the wild play of passions and impulses. Custom 
is that which we regularly practice, originating in experi- 
ence and recollection, in the judicious conception of com- 
mon purpose and in moral reflection. As crude as custom 
may originally be, its rule is always an improvement in 
comparison with the purely natural play of instincts. It ap- 
pears to the growing generation the appropriate, necessary, 
just and obvious condition of all intercourse, all division cf 
labor, all social existence. As an independent power it con- 
fronts the individuals and their impulses and becomes the 
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foundation of all morals, all religion, as well as all rights 
and all institutions. 

Originally inflexible and relentless in itself, custom later 
becomes more variable in individual morality, adapts itself 
to conditions, though it still exacts the more noble and sub- 
lime; in the positive law, which is gradually separated from 
custom, it becomes a rule, demanding less, but for this 
“less”? a much stricter obedience. Custom in higher stages 
of culture only prevails through fear of reproach, of con- 
tempt, of social ostracism. Formal law only chooses the 
rules of social life most important’ for common interest, but 
enforces their observation, when necessary, through the 
physical compulsion which the whole can exercise over the 
individual. 

Internally of the same nature as morals and custom, 7. e., 
originating equally in social ideals and primarily in the idea 
of justice, the law adopts through its external, formal nature 
tke character of something independent, in consequence of 
which independence the law can only uphold justice within 
its own range and can only execute it in a certain sense. 

To the essence of right and law, as it has been evolved 
from religion, morals and customs by an experience of many 
thousand years, belongs above all the uniform and sure 
execution of the rules which have once been confirmed 
universally and uniformly. Without uniform application, 
without a sure administration, law does not remain law. ‘To 
achieve this is extraordinarily difficult, on account of the 
manifold complexity of life. The goal we can only reach by 
limiting ourselves to that which is of the most importance 
and by long, laborious, logical brain-work, which reduces 
the rules of law to a few clear and universally intelligible 
sentences. ‘The exercise of the judicial power is raised by 
this quality above the level of personal feelings and changing 
disposition, laws are guided by it to a safe and uniform appli- 
cation. The more severely law interferes, subordinates de- 
tails, proceeds radically and relentlessly, the more important 
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this formal criterion grows. The uniform and just ap- 
plication of law becomes so important that the imperfect 
law whose just application is secured is preferred to the 
more perfect and materially moze just law whose application 
varies, becomes uncertain and thus unjust everywhere or in 
the hands of judges and officials of to-day. Nearly all posi- 
tive law, therefore, and especially written law, which the 
thinking mind generates by the machinery of legislation, 
which has not as customary law deen derived from use, is 
inflexible, feeble, confined to outward, clearly visible marks; 
it cannot regard individualities and their natures, it deals 
with rough averages. Instead of testing individuals, for 
example, it divides adults and minors according to a fixed. 
age, approximately correct for the totality, but more or less 
arbitrary in regard to the individuel. It calls all adult men 
to the polls, not because they are really of equal importance 
to the commonwealth, but because the application of every 
more complicated distinction would result practically in 
greater injustices. Thus law becomes often inequitable and 
materially unjust, not because formal justice is superior, but - 
because it is more easily attained in the existing stage of 
civilization. This gives rise to thousands of conflicts between 
material and formal justice, which are so often decisive for 
the practical questions of distribution of wealth and incomes. 
If there is any demand of justice which it is desired to 
introduce into our institutions through the channel of ordi- 
nary reform by positive law, iz is not only necessary that the 
demand be recognized and desired by the best as right, that 
it must have become custom in certain places, that it must 
have overcome the resisting powers of egoism, of listless 
indolence which clings to tradition, that it should have 
triumphed over the eventual obstruction of the other ethical 
ideas, which tending toward other goals, often may be an 
obstacle, that it should have become a dogma of ruling 
parties and statesmen. No, it must also have evolved the 
qualities of a practicable formal law, it must have reached 
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fixed boundaries, clear characteristics, determined qualities 
and proportions; it must have traversed the long journey 
from a conception of right to a clearly defined and limited 
provision of law, the fundamental judgments of value must 
be condensed to a fixed conventional scale, which, as a simple 
expression of complicated and manifold conditions still grasps 
their average justly. In short the mechanism of positive 
law limits every execution of material justice. We have | 
our formal right only at the expense of a partial material 
injustice. 

A demand of justice in rewarding great inventors can 
to-day only become positive law in patent legislation, or in 
the public arrangement of a system of premiums, in which 
the method of execution is just as important as the principle. 
A demand of justice in regard to a progressive income tax 
can count upon sympathy only when the demand is based 
on definite figures which correspond to the average feeling 
of right of to-day. The demand of justice that the employer 
should provide better for his laborers becomes practicable, 
when we demand in detail and definitely that the employer 
carry this or that responsibility for accidents, that he put 
such and such a contribution into the benefit fund, that he 
accept the verdict of umpires with regard to wages. That 
the laborers should share in the profits of the enterprise can 
be discussed as a legal measure only when definite experi- 
ence shows the possibility of a just execution. Otherwise 
suck a law, like many other well-meant propositions for the 
improvement of the condition of the lower classes, would, 
in consequence of the violation of formal justice, lead to arbi- 
trariness, to favoritism, to the discontent of the classes con- 
cerned. ‘This is confirmed by all deeper knowledge of the 
rests of the administration of our poor laws. The poor 
law is the most important piece of socialism which the 
German social organization contains. It is a piece of 
socialism which we could not spare for the time being, 
because we do not know a better substitute, nor yet how to 
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meet otherwise by more perfect institutions the inevitable 
demand of justice, that every fellow-being be protected from 
starvation. ‘The drawback of this poor law is the absolute 
impossibility of enforcing it in a formally and materially just 
-way. Arbitrariness, chance, red tape govern it, and there- 
fore the assistance given has in many cases such unfavorable 
psychological effects, leading to laziness and indifference. 
As long as the organs of the administration do not reach 
a far higher perfecticn, as long as the formal possibilities 
of execution are not quite different, most socialistic experi- 
ments would only extend the consequences of our poor laws 
to large areas of our social and economic organization. 

But we must never forget the distinction between means 
and ends. ‘The form of the law is the means, justice, how- 
ever, the end. We may perceive that laws cannot do away 
with every immorality, cannct effect a strictly just distribu- 
tion of incomes; that the ingenious tricks of astute and sel- 
fish business men flout all decency, and find ways to slip 
through the meshes cf the best laws. But this must not 
restrain us from working for justice, and from faith in its 
victory. Although thousands of injustices are bound to 
occur in our life, our best possession rests on the idea of jus- 
tice. All social progress depends on further victories of 
justice. By demanding a just distribution of incomes, social- 
ism has introduced nothing new, but has in contrzst to the 
errors which were created by materialistic epigones in a 
short period of so-calied philosophy of enlightenment, only 
returned to the great traditions of all idealistic social philos- 
ophy. ‘The error of socialism was simply that it overlooked 
the difference between material and formal justice, as well 
as the significance of other equally justified sccial ideal 
conceptions; that it imagined the individual conceptions of. 
certain idealists of what is just, would suffice to overthrow 
suddenly and immediately primeval institutions. With its 
crude excrescences it returned to standards of justice which 
perhaps correspond to the first stages of civilization, certainly 
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to rough views, but not to refined conceptions of higher 
morality. f 

Socialism can teach us not to demand a false justice; it 
should never hinder us from fighting for a true justice. 
History tells us that progress has usually been tedious; it 
shows us just as much that at length the greatest formal 
difficulties have been overcome; that especially in the great 
epochs of faith in ideals which rejuvenate and ennoble men, 
the juster right, the refined morals have triumphed over the 
powers of egoism, of sluggishness, of stupidity, and now 
better and juster institutions have grown up. ‘There was « 
time when the demand for a just system of trade, which is 
universally conceded to-day, appeared as an ideal far in 
advance of the times. Robberies, thefts, frauds, brawls in 
the market-places, extortions of gifts were the older forms 
of transferring property. Here a thousand years’ work in 
civilization has.developed, in connection with the progress 
of refined conceptions of justice, the institutions of law, 
which to-day govern and bind all intercourse as a matter of 
course. Á 

The leading conceptions in this work of civilization in the 
past and present do naturally not relate to the whole society 
and all its purposes, nor to all qualities of men. In every 
ordinary barter two persons, whose other qualities are not 
concerned in this relation, which is confined to this one barter, 
meet with the purpose of advancing their mutual interests 
by the exchange of certain goods. ‘This result is reached if 
they exchange values essentially equal, if both sides make 
equal profits. ‘‘ The giving and the taking,’’ Herbart says, 
‘“everywhere presupposes compensation, 7. ¢., equality of 
the given and the taken.” Concerning the standards of 
equality only, can there be any dissent. The savage sees 
equacity in purely external circumstances, in the fact that 
the furs just fill the kettle for which he trades them. The 
civilized man asks for equality of money value, the formalist 
for the equal absence of fraud, force and error. ‘The principle. 
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however, always remains the same. Equality measured 
in some way is required. And if the equality of both sides 
required by the convent:onal standard exists, justice is secured 
because the logical judgment and the moral test does not 
bring the single agreement into relation with the total dis- 
tribution of incomes, with the total worthiness of the persons. 
Only a fool could require as a demand of justice, that the 
grocer grade the price of a pound of coffee according to the 
wealth of each customer, or that in a publishing contrect the 
publisher should pay tc the author of an unsalable scientific 
book a large sum because it is a work of great labor and 
skill. The justice of a single bargain is the so-called 
exchanging justice, as Trendelenburg in his admirable essays 
on Aristotle has proved to be the real meaning of the great 
Stagaryte. This exchanging justice is nevertheless not in 
strict contrast to distributive justice; it is only one of its 
subdivisions, which concerns not the whole society and all its 
purposes, but simply a part of them and an especial purpose. 

As long as the value of every good thing is a different one 
for each man, so long a certain inequality of profits will not 
seem unjust. Only when this equality oversteps certain 
bounds, when its cause is not the free decision of a free man, 
does a lively feeling of injustice arisé and seek a legal 
remedy. For thousands of years the selfish impulses of 
those who in the social struggle of competition are the 
stronger, have demanded unconditional freedom of contract; 
and this demand is always opposed by public conscience 
and the demand of the weaker, which establishes the con- 
ception of justum tretium, which requires a governmental 
regulation of prices. statutes on usury, consideration for the 
‘“Jesio enormis,’’ public control of abuses in trade and 
traffic, a restriction of exploitation. This requirement dis- 
appears only when two real equals meet, who asa rule 
derive equal beneft from their commercial relations. 

The older economic school of Adam Smith, as we sug- 
gested in our introduction, had found its ideal of justice 
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exclusively in the freedom of contracts. Presuming that all 
men are by nature equal, it demanded only freedom for these 
equal men, in the hope that this would result in agreements 
about equal values with equal profits for both parties. It 
knew neither the social classes nor the social institutions in 
their significance for economic life; for it the social mechan- 
ism was composed exclusively of the activity of individuals 
and their single agreements. And therefore it could not 
demand any other kind of justice. This was not wrong, 
but it was only a part of the ‘‘just’’ which it demanded. 

We demand to-day above all, besides a just system of bar- 
ter, just economic institutions, č. e., we demand that the 
complexes of rules of morals and right which govern groups 
of men who live and work together should harmonize in 
their results with those ideal conceptions of justice which 
on the basis of our moral and religious conceptions are pre- 
valent to-day, or which are gaining recognition. We do not 
acknowledge any one of these institutions to be above his- 
tory, as having always existed or as necessarily everlasting. 
We test the result of every one of them, and ask of each: 
How did it originate, what conceptions of justice have gen- 
erated it, what necessity exists for it to-day? 

‘To be sure we also know how to appreciate the value of 
the institutions transmitted to us, we know that the sacred 
traditions of the past fill our mind with awe, that even the 
form of traditional law flas a restraining effect on rough 
characters, that a lasting condition of social peace is based 
on the greatest possible restriction of formal breach of law. 
We admit that institutions must never disappear in form 
and substance, that nations can never create anything wholly 
new, but must always build on what exists. In this lasting 
continuity of the whole we have a guarantee that the 
struggle for that which is good and just will not expire 
fruitlessly; though this would always happen, if each gen- 
eration had to begin this struggle anew, and was not fur- 
nished with the inheritance of tried wisdom and justice, 
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contained in traditional institutions. We admit that every 
momentary condition of peace in society, as it is preserved 
by an existing law of property, inheritance and some other 
institutions, is more valuable than a dangerously unsettling 
war for a juster law of property and inheritance, when the 
traditional law still cozrresponcs to the equilibrium of the 
forces existing in society and to the prevalent ideal concep- 
tions. In this case every struggle for more just laws is for 
the time being hopeless and vain. It can only harm and 
destroy. Even the mest violent revolution can not replace 
the mental transformation of men which is the preccndition 
of a juster lew. ‘The essential point is always that the forces 
themselves and the conceptions of ‘justice have changed. 
Then only can a strugglé succeed. 

Because this will always be, we do not fear, like th2 alarm- 
ists and the pusillanimous of all times, every struggle for 
juster laws. Andon this account we do not see in every 
manifestation of the self-esteem of the lower classes a simply 
outrageous revolt against the doctrine of the natural aristo- 
cratic organization of society. Much less should we fall 
into the misteke of all aged reformers who, because they 
have achieved something, believe that the world’s history 
should close with them and what they have accomplished. 
We know to-day that history never stands still that all 
progress of history is gained only in the struggle of peoples 
and of sozial classes, and zhat they cannot always be as 
peaceful as in a nursery. And those who are always ready 
to dream of a jolly war and its avorable moral corsequences 
should not forget that the social struggles within society 
differ from wars between nazions only in degree, not in kind. 
Social struggles can likewise favorably affect peoples. I only 
call attention to the struggles between the plebeians and the 
patricians. There can be no progress in instituticns without 
certain social struggles. All struggles within society are 
struggles for institutions, and that for the progress of culti- 
vation the individual will grow enthusiastic, will even sacrifice 
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his life for that for which classes and parties fight, is so 
inevitable, so salutary that now and then we do not find 
fault with breaking the formal law in such contests. 

There is no worse delusion than that of the older English 
economists that there are a number of simple and natural 
legal and economic institutions which have always been as 
they are and will always remain so; that all progress of civ- 
ilization and wealth is simply an individual or technical one; 
that this is simply a question of increased production or 
consumption which will and can be accomplished on the basis 
of the same legal institutions. This faith in the stability 
of economic institutions was the result of the naive over- 
weening confidence of the older economists in the omnipo- 
tence of the individual and of the individual life. Socialism 
then has perhaps over-estimated the significance of social 
institutions. Historical economics and the modern phi- 
Icsophy of law have given them their due position by show- 
ing us that the great epochs of economic progress are pri- 
marily connected with the reform of social institutions. 
The great messages of salvation to humanity were all aimed 
at the injustice of outworn institutions; by higher justice 
and better institutions humanity is educated up to higher 
forms of life. 

As little as the social institutions of antiquity have gov- 
erned modern history, as certainly as slavery and serfdom 
have vanished, as certainly as all past progress of institu- 
tions was connected with apparent success in distributing 
wealth and incomes in a more just way and in adapting it 
more and more to personal virtues and accomplishments, as 
certainly as this increased more and more the activity of all 
individuals, as certain as all this is it, that the future will 
also see new improvements in this direction, that the insti- 
tutions of coming centuries will be more just than those of 
to-day. The decisive ideal conceptions will be infiuenced 
not exclusively but essentially by distributive justice. Insti- 
tutions which govern whole groups of human beings and 
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the entire distribution of wealth and incomes necessarily 
call forth a judgment upon ther total effects. Inasmuch, 
indeed, as single institutions concern only single men and 
single phases of life, the justice required will only be a par- 
tial one. Naturally this is always easy to attain. A just 
assessment of taxes, a just dist-ibution of the burdens for 
_ the improvement of highways, of the duty of military ser- 
vice, a just gradation of wages are much easier to attain 
than a just distribution of the total incomes and wealth. 
But an endeavor towards these ends will never cease; all 
partially just regulations have significance only in a system 
of the just distribution of the total. And with this we 
finally come to the question what can be and what should 
the State do in this matter? 

In our view it will obviously not be a body confined to 
the extension of justice in criminal law, in the jurisdiction 
upon contracts and further, perhaps, in the assessment of 
taxes, but ignoring the just distribution of goods. What 
sense is there in warming up in the legislatures over the 
hundredth part of a cent, which a quart of beer or a yard of 
cloth is raised in price for the poor man, when one takes the 
standpoint on principle, that his wages are to be regarded 
as something indifferent and remote from all human inter- 
vention. Our modern civilized commonwealth indeed cannot 
remove every injustice, because primarily it operates and has 
to operate by means of law. But it should not therefore be 
indifferent to the moral sentiments of men who ask for justice 
in distributing wealth and incomes for the grand total of 
human society. The State is the centre and the heart in 
which all institutions empty and unite. It also has a strong 
direct influence on the distribution of incomes and wealth as 
the greatest employer of labor, the greatest property holder, 
or the administrator of the greatest undertakings. Above all 
it exercises as legislator and administrator the greatest 
indirect influence on law and custom, on all social institutions; 
and this is the decisive point. 
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The right man in the right place, the great statesman and 
reformer, the far-seeing party chief and legislator can here 
accomplish extraordinary things, not directly, not immedi- 
ately, but through a wise and just transformation of the 
economic institutions they can greatly influence the admin- 
istration of incomes and property. Of course, the theory 
which sees only natural processes in all economic life admits 
this as little as those who from the standpoint of certain class 
interests, from conviction of principle, or even from mere 
shortsightedness constantly recur to the impotency of the 
State. Statesmen of a lower order also talk with eunuchs’ 
voices of the inability of the State to interfere anywhere; 
they mistake their own impotency for that of the State. All 
these adverse opinions forget that the State is and must be 
the leading intelligence, the responsible centre of public 
sentiment, the acme of existing moral and intellectual 
powers, and therefore can attain great results in this direction. 

We do not demand that any leading personalities, like a 
human omnipotence, should control, compare, examine 
and estimate the qualities and achievements of millions, 
and accordingly distribute incomes justly. This is a con- 
ception of folly which reasonable socialists now abandon. 
The State can at all times chiefly influence a juster distribu- 
tion of income by means’ of improved social institutions. 
Only in this way is it guaranteed against having its best 
intentions destroyed by a thousandfold formal injustice. 
The total of economic institutions will always be more im- 
portant than the insight and intention of those who for the 
time being govern in the central administration, be they the 
greatest of men. ‘Their wisdom and justice can promote 
and reform the institutions, but cannot take their place. 
They will prove themselves true benefactors of humanity 
only by fixing the net result of their labors in lasting insti- 
tutions, in increasing for posterity the great capital of 
traditional justice by reforms; and this will secure immor- 
tality to their genius and their will. 
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We are at the end of our inquiry. What is theresult? It 
is the fact that the conception cf justice grows out of neces- 
sary processes in our soul and necessarily influences economic 
+ life. The idea of justice is, like other moral ideas, not im- 
parted to men by some revelation, and just as little is it an 
arbitrary invention; it is the necessary product of our moral 
intuition and our logical thinking, and in so far it is an 
eternal truth, manifesting itself ever new yet ever similar 
metamorphoses. In many it works only as a vague feeling. 
In the course of history it develops, for the majority, into 
clear conceptions, standards and conclusions. According to 
the laws of his thougat man must unify the manifold and 
then subject it to uniform standards. ‘The supposition of 
moral communities in society creates the conception of an 
earthly justice; the supposition of the unity of all things, 
that of divine justice. It is the same chain of judgments 
and conclusions which, dissatisfied with the imperfections of 
earthly things, transfers the last compensation into a higher 
and better world. The idea of justice is thus connected with 
the highest and best that we think, imagine and believe. 

But as this highest and last never reveals itself to mankind 
in its full splendor, as we eternally seek it, eternally battle 
for it, and though ever progressing, never reach it, so the 
idea of justice has no resting, determined existence on earth. 
As no penal law, no judge is absolutely just, so no estab- 
lished distribution of property and incomes is altogether just. 
But every consecutive epoch of mankind has won a higher 
measure of justice in this field. In custom, law and existing 
institutions which rule economic life we have the outcome 
of all the struggles for justice which history has seen for 
many thousand years. 

The value of our own life, of our own time, does not lie 
so much in what was attained before us, as in the amount 
of strength and morel energy with which we press forward 
in the path of progress. Great civilized nations, great epochs 
and great men are not those who comfortably enjoy their 
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ancestral inheritances, who eat, drink and increase produc- 
tion, but those who with greater energy than others devote 
their services to the great moral ideas of humanity; they are 
those who succeed in propagating moral ideas and in intro- 
ducing them more deeply than hitherto into the sphere of 
egoistic struggles for existence; they are those who on the 
field of economics succeed in securing and carrying through 
juster institutions. 


Gustav SCHMOLLER. 
Berlin, 


[Translated by Hanst In von HALLE and CARL L, Scnutz J 


CLASSIFICATION OF LAW.* 


A generally accepted and convenient classification of law 
of sufficient scope to serve as the basis for the arrangemen. 
of the laws of any nation at any stage of its development, i£ 
something the world has not yet known. Such a classifica- 
tion, if we ever have it, will give the bench, the bar, students 
of history and the people at large, a better comprehension 
of the subject-matter than they had before. The aid it will 
supply will be much the same as the aid which meridians 
of longitude and parallels of latitude supply to the navigator, 
the traveler, and all who need an extended and accurate 
view of the earth’s surface. The classification contaired in 
this article is, I believe, more ccnvenient than any other yet 
proposed. ‘That it may be of much use, however, it must be 
generally accepted. : 

The term, municipal law, or more briefly law, as used in 
this paper, means two things: r. It means the rules in 
accordance with which the courts of a State decide cases, 
that is, the rules of conduct prescribed, directly or indirectly, 
by the holders of sovereign power in a State to all persons 
within its territory. 2. It means the structure of the govern- 
ment. (For an elucidation of the phrase, ‘‘ the structure of the 
government,’’ see the first head of the classification of law 
given, below). It is almost unrecessary to say that the word, 
law, does not here denote physical laws, the rules in accord- 
ance with which matter exists and moves. Neither does it 
directly denote moral laws, the rules of human conduct 
which God has prescribed to men. Municipal law should be 

* A skeleton of the classification of law stated in this paper was publisked by me 
in a letter to The Green Bag, for March. 1890. The classification, more or less 
elaborated, was afterward printed in one or two other legal periodicels and in 
pamphlet form. The pres nt paper owes its existence to my desire to further 


explain it, and to bring itt: the attention of a class of readers, whom it has not 
yet reached. 
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the expression of moral law, and to a great extent always is 
so, yet, under the most favorable circumstances it is incapa- 
ble of expressing a large part of moral law and must be 
therefore permanently narrower in its scope. It does not 
denote all commands of the sovereign and his agents, or 
even all their commands in the form of general rules; for 
example, it does not embrace general orders of an executive 
officer, such as the secretary of the treasury, to his subordi- 
nates. As pointed out by another writer, it does not embrace 
infantry tactics, although they be established by the State.* 

As used in this paper the word, law, does not include 
specific commands of the sovereign or his agents, whether 
they be legislative, executive or judicial officers or bodies, 
nor general orders of executive officers or boards to their 
subordinates. 

The greater part of the law administered by the courts 
and to be arranged in the following classification, has never 
in any English speaking country, and probably never in any 
country, been enacted in the form of a statute. In civilized 
countries at present, it is so much of the current morality of 
the nation as the courts believe can be administered by them 
with advantage to the people, modified by statutes, includ- 
ing in that term written constitutions, treaties and ordinances, 
and modified by rules established by prior judicial decisions. 
The order of authority of these sources of law is, (1) statutes; 
(2) rules based on precedents; (3) current morality. The 
general order of historical development is the reverse order. 

The word, right, as used in municipal law and in the clas- 
sification of law given hereafter, denotes two groups of attri- 
butes attached to persons. 1. It usually means a power in 
one person, called the right-holder, to force another, called 
the duty-bearer, by aid of the courts of justice to do or to 
forbear to do some act. For example, A has a legal right 
against B. to enforce through the courts payment of B's 
promissory note which A holds. Such a right may be called 


* Gray, 6 Har. Law Rev, 21. 
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a protected right. The class includes a right protected in- 
directly by the courts, although directly by self-redress. 
2. When the word, right, is applied to the rightholder’s own 
acts, it means absence of legal prohibition. For example, a 
man has a right to practice such forms of religious worship 
as he chooses, not injurious to the State; he has a right to 
express his opinions about public affairs and about men in 
public office. Such aright may be called a permissive right. 
If the State goes further than abstaining from prokibiting 
the man’s act, and protects aim in doing it, against interfer- 
ence by other men, he has a right under the first definition 
of the term as well as under the second. The word, right, 
is not here used, as it often is in common speech, as synonym- 
ous with justice. 

Rights are primary, that is, given for their own sake irre- 
spective of any prior breaca of law, or secondary, given in 
substitution for a violated primary right, or to erforce a 
primary right or another secondary right. Thus, E's right 
as a citizen of a State to vcte at elections, under such limita- 
tions as the law of the State may prescribe, his right of per- 
sonal security, that is, hic right against persons generally 
not to have his person touched or interfered with, his right 
of dominion over the house he owns and occupies, and his 
right to have C perform his contract to pay a sum of money, 
are all primary rights. B*s rights to remedies for the viola- 
tion of these primary rights are secondary rights. 

In the division of law as given below into nine great 
groups, under each primary right are included the secondary 
tights arising from it, whether they are substituces for a 
violated primary right, or are rights to remedies, such as an 
action at law to recover money damages, a suit in equity or 
a mandamus to enforce the specific performance of a duty, or 
an injunction to prevent fhe threatened violation of a right. 
An exception is made as to so much of the law of remedies 
as can be stated more conveniently by itself under the 
seventh head, Procedure. As a duty never exists without a 
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right-holder to assert it, who is either a private person or the 
State, it is generally unnecessary to consider duties apart 
from rights. In the classification, in the absence of special 
facts, calling for a departure from the general rule duties are 
placed under their corresponding rights. 

The classification of law presented in this paper differs 
from the usual classification of Roman law, among other 
things, by grouping under the several primary rights the 
remedies for their violation and the duties corresponding to 
such rights. 

A legal power, as the term is used in this classification of 
law, is capacity to do an act which persons generally are 
under a legal duty to recognize as lawful. In many instances 
a person has legal power to do an act without having a legal 
right to doit. For example, a judge has legal power to render 
a wrong decision, but no legal right to do it. A corporation 
has legal power to do many «lira vires acts, but no legal 
right to do them. s 

A right in rem is a right availing against persons gener- 
ally, and is a right to forbearances. ‘The duty-bearers are 
indeterminate. Only a few of them can ever be specifically 
known. Any one in the State may become a duty-bearer. 
For example, a man’s right to personal security, his right 
of dominion over land and cattle owned by him, his right to 
a patent for an invention granted him by the government, are 
tights 72 rem. A man’s right of ownership over a tract of 
land or a movable is a typical right zz rem. He has a right 
of dominion over specific matter and a right against men 
generally that they forbear to interfere with it. From this 
typical example the class, rights zz rem, extends to other 
rights more or less similar. In this classification of law a 
` right izn rem denotes not only full ownership, but lesser 
rights into which the full right may be split, e. g., it includes 
an easement, a leasehold, a reversion, a lien. It includes a 
man’s rights of dominion over himself and over other men. 
It includes also a patent for an invention, a copyright, a right 
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to a trade-mark. In these cases there is no specific matter, 
inanimate or living, over which dominion is exercised, but 
there is a right against men generally that they forbear to 
interfere with a certain class of acts by the right-holder, 
similar to those he would exercise over specific matter. 

A right in personam is a rigkt availing against a specified 
individual or individuals, and is a right either to aczs or to 
forbearances. For example, a promisee’s right against a 
promisor to have the latter perform his contract is a primary 
right iz personam. All rights to remedies for violatec rights 
in rem are rights iz personam. 

Further explanation and definition of terms will b2 given 
in the course of the statement of the proposed classification 
of law and at its close. 

A nation’s law, as it exists at any date in the natioa’s his- 
tory, whether expressed by a written constitution, by statutes, 
by case law, by customs, or, s is now usually the case in 
civilized countries, by all of these in combination, may be 
conveniently grouped under nine great heads, as follcws: 

1. Structural Law, which relates to the organization or 
structure of the government; which fixes the number and 
names of legislative, executive and judicial offices and 
boards, and of territorial and other public corpcrations; 
which prescribes how such offices, boards and corporations 
shall be created and destroyed, filled and vacated; amd which 
prescribes the powers, rights and duties attached to such 
offices, boards and corporations, the remedies to enforce such 
powers and rights, and the penalties by which the perform- 
ance of such duties is coerced. This head includes the juris- 
diction and rights of courts, and the powers and r_ghts of 
judges and juries as public ocicers and constituent parts of 
courts. This head and the next may be conveniently denom- 
inated, Public Law. 

The term, constitutional law, has been avoidec as the 
name of this head because it denotes much extrinsic matter, 
and does not include the whole of the subject. As commonly 
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used it embraces all matter contained in a written constitu- 
tion, although such matter does not relate to the structure of 
government. For example, a provision that railway corpora- 
tions shall not consolidate is part of the sixth head of the 
classification, Status, not of structural law, but such provision 
is constitutional law in the State of Illinois because embodied 
in the constitution of that State. On the other hand, the 
phrase, constitutional law, is too narrow. ‘The greater part 
of the law governing both major and minor public agents is 
contained in statutes, and hence is not denoted by the phrase. 
The expression, organic law, has been avoided as the name 
of this head, because it does not suggest the law governing 
minor government agents as well as the law governing the 
legislature and the principal judicial and executive officers 
of a State. 

2. Public Law, Part Two, which relates to the rights of 
a State against persons, and the rights of persons against the 
State and Public officers as such. Under its first branch it 
includes, (1) criminal law, which defines crimes and their 
punishment; (2) criminal procedure; (3) many rights to 
the performance of active duties by subjects, such as the 
payment of taxes, and the performance of military and jury 
duty; (4) the rights of the States as an owner of property, 
and as a contractor; (5) civil suits by the State. It includes 
also, much of so-called administrative law, e. g., much of the 
law governing the currency and weights and measures. 
Under its second branch it includes (1) the primary rights 
of individuals against the State, such as the right of an elec- 
tor of a republic to participate in the government of his 
country by voting; and.(2) the enforcement of such rights 
against the State, e. g., by suits against it, brought with 
its consent. 

To speak of the rights of a person against the State may 
seem at first blush inaccurate to those who hold with Austin 
that the sovereign cannot be a duty-bearer. It does not 
seem to violate any legal conception, however, to regard the 
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sovereign as a duty-bearer, when he voluntarily submits to 
be sued in his own courts either by name or by suits brought 
nominally against his officers. 

3. Law of Persons, which relates to a person’s rights of 
dominion over his own body, life and reputation and over 
the body, life and reputation of other persons. Examples of 
rights of the first group are, the right of bodily security; 
the right of occupation, ¢. g., a person’s right to do what- 
ever he likes wherever he is; the right of residence; the 
right of locomotion; the right of free speech; the right of 
reputation, protected by the actions of slander and libel; the 
right to worship freely; and tue right to assemble. Since 
the abolition of slavery, in this country, rights over others 
are here of small importance, and are confined chiefly to the 
family relations. This head includes, in addition to rights 
in rem as to one’s self and over others, (x) non-contractual 
tights zx personam, closely related to such rights zn rem, 
(2) contractual rights, which are closely related to such 
rights in rem, and which are subtracted from the head, Con- 
tracts, as given below; (3) torts, ¢. ¢., injuries, which violate 
the primary rights involved, as for example, an assault vio- 
lating a person’s primary righ= of personal security, and (4) 
the right-holder’s remedies therefore, ¢.g.,a habeas corpus 
suit as a remedy for false imprisonment. 

The name, Law of Persors, given to this head of the 
classification of law, is usec in deference to established 
usage and because we have no better one. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the group of rights comprising 
this head is no more closely connected with persons than are 
the other branches of the law. 

The head, Law of Persons, and the next three may be 
conveniently grouped together under the term, Private Law, 
which primarily signifies the rights of one private person 
against another including the rights of a private person 
against a public officer, except so far as the latter is exempt 
from personal liability as an agent of the State. 
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4. Property, which relates (1) to a person’s rights of 
dominion over land, including water; (2) to a person’s rights 
of dominion over inanimate movables, including fixtures, 
and over animals; and (3) to patent rights, copyrights, 
trade-marks and their like, and special privileges (z. e., 
franchises), all of which may be described as rights of 
dominion over indeterminate tangible matter. A right of 
dominion is a right to use and convey the thing owned and 
to exclude others from using and conveying it. This head 
includes, in addition ‘to rights 7 rem (1) non-contractual 
primary rights zz personam, closely related to such rights iz 
rem, e.g., a landlord’s right to demand rent from his tenant; 
(2) contractual rights which are closely related to such rights 
in rem, and which are subtracted from the head, Contracts, 
as stated below; (3) torts, violating proprietary rights; and 
(4) the remedies therefor, ¢.g., an action at law to recover 
pecuniary damages for waste, an injunction in equity to 
restrain waste. It includes the creation, transfer and de 
struction of rights of ownership, ¢.g., by deed, by will, by 
descent, by long possession, by estoppel. The law relating 
to each estate in land can be conveniently grouped as fol- 
lows: (1) name, definition and divisions; (2) how created, 
transferred and destroyed (investitive, transvestitive and 
divertitive facts); (3) powers, rights and remedies of the 
owner; (4) duties and liabilities of the owner. 

5. Contracts, which head relates, for the most part, to the 
tights of one person against another, arising from agreement. 
A contract is an agreement to which the law annexes a duty.* 
This head includes the violation of contracts and the reme- 
dies therefor. Contracts, considered as investitive, trans- 
vestitive or divestitive facts, í. e., creating, transferring or 
destroying rights in rem, e.g., title to land, a patent for an 
invention, or entering into the creation or destruction of a 
status, ¢. g., in cases of marriage, in the formation and 
dissolution of private corporations—are treated under the: 

* Langdell, 1 Har, Law Rey. 56, n. 1. 
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primary rights to which they relate. The word status, as 
used in the last sentence, means membership in a lezal class 
of persons; it does not there mean, as in the next great 
head of law, classes of persons. 

This head includes non-contractual primary rights in per- 
sonam, not included under the heads, Law of Persons, and 
Property, such as, the right to have a surgeon DRG his 
art on the right-holder with skill. 

6. Status, the law governing exceptional classes of per- 
sons, such as minors and luvatics. This head is formed by 
subtraction from the four preceding heads. It includes the 
law of private corporations, of partnerships, the law of prin- 
cipal and agent, master and servant, guardian and ward, and 
a part of the law of family relations. It includes (1) the 
name and definition of each class and the division of it into 
sub-classes; (2) the means by which members of each class 
are created and destroyed; <3) the powers, rights, and rem- 
edies of members of each class; and (4) their duties and 
liabilities. 

7. Procedure, which comprises such matters relating to 
the enforcement of primary rights as cannot, on account of 
their generality, be conven-ently treated under th= preceding 
heads. It includes the heads, Pleading, Practice, Evidence, 
and Measure of Damages and part of the law of Judgments. 

The jurisdiction and rights of courts, and the powers and 
rights of judges and juries as constituent parts oT courts, fall 
logically under the first head of this classification, Structural 
Law. 

8. General Principles, Rules of Construction and Defi- 
nitions.—This head includes the general rules relating to 
estoppel and negligence. It is convenient to group general 
principles by themselves, because they are applied under all 
of the preceding great heads of law, and therefore could be 
treated under any one of such heads only in aa incomplete 
manner. ‘The principles collected here are secondary princi- 
ples, which express applications of the two primary priuci- 
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ples, justice and utility, on which all statute and case law as 
well as morality are founded. These secondary principles 
have been formulated for the most part in the inquiry into 
the ethical grounds on which law should be framed, not by 
an analysis and classification of established legal rights. 

9. The Law of Nations, the quasi law governing the inter- 
course of the nation whose law is to be classified with other 
nations. The variations of law, which are caused by the 
absence of persons or things from the national territory, or 
by the occurrence of some transaction abroad, that is, the 
subject, sometimes denominated, Private International Law, 
is broken into parts and is distributed to all the great heads 
of the foregoing classification. Admiralty law, the law of 
the sea, falls logically under all the nine great heads of law; 
but for convenience of reference the greater part of it may 
be collected under the present head. 


The foregoing classification admits of considerable lati- 
tude in the distribution of the law. For example, the 
greater part of the law of family relations may be collected 
either under the head, Law of Persons, or under the head, 
Status; much of the law relating to remedies may be col- 
lected: either under the several primary rights to which such 
remedies relate, or under the head, Procedure. Conven- 
ience must decide what shall be done in dealing with the 
law of a particular country at a given time, keeping in view 
ease of reference, historical development and scientific 
arrangement. ‘The classification here given is applicable to 
past systems of law, which recognize proprietary rights in 
men, that is, slavery, and proprietary rights in public 
offices. 

The importance of ease of reference in any arrangement 
of the law for every day use by the bench and bar may make 
it advisable to arrange the topics comprising the nine great 
heads of law under each of those heads alphabetically. 

The division of rights into legal and equitable, known to 
American and English law, er divisions in the law 
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of other nations—for example, the division of Roman law 
into the old Roman law, and the law built up by successive 
pretorian edicts—have come ebout by historical develop- 
ment; they have not been formed by a logical analysis of 
the matter classified. The division of the whole field of law 
‘into legal law and equitable law, is a division which crosses 
the classification set forth in this paper. Under this classi- 
fication, however, the distinction between law and equity 
may be preserved. It is always possible, in describing a 
right, to state that it is recognized and enforced by courts of ` 
law or by courts of equity, or by both, and such a stacement 
is sufficient to preserve this distinction. Equity lav, as it 
exists in this country to-day, is not only a system of reme- 
dies to enforce primary rights, recognized by courts of law, 
but it also comprises equitable primary rights, enforzed by 
courts of equity and not recognized by courts of common 
law; for example, the rights of a beneficiary of a trus:, tech- 
nically called a cestui que trust, against his trustee. By far 
the greater part of equitable primary rights fall under the 
heads, Property and Contracts. Very few equitable primary 
rights are found under either head of Public Law o- under 
the head, Law of Persons, or, except as they are property or 
contract rights, under the head, Status. The applicction of 
equitable remedies is also confined, for the most part, to the 
heads, Property and Contracts. In criminal law tkere are 
no equitable primary rights nor equitable remedies. 

The distinction between law and equity is by nc means 
the only historical line of distinction to be encountered in a 
classification of our own law. During the period of the 
` English colonization of America, and at the time of the 
adoption of the United States Constitution, there were, in 
England, five systems of courts which administe-ed, not 
only different remedies to redress violeted primary rights, 
but differed in their recognition of primary rights, é. 2., 
administered somewhat different systems of substantive law. 
These courts were the common law courts—the ecclesiastical 
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courts, exercising as part of their jurisdiction probate juris- 
diction over personal property, and having exclusive juris- 
diction to appoint administrators and to grant a divorce from 
bed and board —admiralty courts—courts-martial, military 
and naval—and chancery courts, exercising a general chancery 
jurisdiction, supplementing and controlling the other courts. 
Laying out of view courts-martial, the systems of jurisdic- 
tion and substantive law, which were administered by these 
courts, survive in our own law, although the different systems 
of substantive law are now nearly fused and the jurisdiction 
of the courts re-distributed. 

It will be instructive to compare the arrangement of the 
matter in several of our more celebrated treatises and com- 
pilations, dealing with the general law of some nation, with 
the classification of law stated in this article, I have selected 
for the comparison, ‘‘Kent’s Commentaries,” the ‘‘ Code 
Napoléon,” ‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries ’’ and the ‘‘ Insti- 
tutes of Justinian.’’ 

Chancellor Kent divides his Commentaries on American 
Law into six parts. Part 1, he devotes to the law of nations; 
part 2, he devotes to the structural law relating to our 
national government in its three departments, legislative, 
judicial and executive; part 3, he devotes to the sources of 
American law and, under that head, he treats of matters 
falling, for the most part, under head 8 of the classifica- 
tion in the text, which relates to general principles, rules 
of construction and definitions; part 4, he devotes to the law 
of persons and status; part 5, he devotes to personal pro- 
perty, including contracts; and part 6, he devotes to real 
property. It thus appears that his treatment of structural 
law is confined to that part of it relating to the national 
government. As to the structural law of the States of the 
Union he is silent. Of Public Law, Part 2, as that term is 
used in the classification given in the text, 7. e., the rights 
of the State (represented in this country by the national 
government and the governments of the several States of the 
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Union) against individuals and tke rights of individuals 
against the State, he has almost nothing to say. He does 
not treat of criminal law and criminal procedure. He treats 
only incidentally of civil procedure. 

The Code Napoléon, treating of French law, is divided into 
three books. The first book, entitled ‘‘Of Persons,’ is 
devoted to the topic, citizenship, falling under the head, 
Public Law, Part 2, and to various topics, such as marriage, 
divorce and guardianship, felling under the heads, Law of 
Persons and Status, as those terms are used in the classifica- 
tion of law given in this paver. ‘The second book, entitled 
“Of Property and the Different Modifications of Property,” 
is devoted to a part of the “aw of property. It enumerates 
various kinds of ownersh:p and some of the incidents 
attached to each kind. ‘The third book, entitled ‘‘ Of the 
Different Modes of Acquiring Property,’’ is devoted to the 
topics, (1) succession, 7. e., the transmission of property by 
descent and by will; (2) contracts; and (3) some matters of 
procedure, such as the arrest of the defendant in a civil suit. 
The great heads, Structural Law, and Public Law, Part 2, 
the rights of the State against private persons, including 
criminal Jaw and criminal procedure,.and the rights of 
private persons against the State, are not treated, with the 
exception of the single topic, citizenship. The head, Law 
of Nations, is not treated at all, and the other great heads, 
Law of Persons, Contracts, Status, Procedure, are treated 
only in a very fragmentary manner,* 

Blackstone treating of English law divides his Commen- 
taries into four books, preceded by an introduction. ‘The 
latter he devotes to generel topics, most of which fall under 
head 8 of the classification of law in the text. The first 
book, entitled ‘‘ The Rights of Persons,’’ he devotes to the 


¥Itis proper to state that four otter codes were promulgated by France between 
1804 and 1810 namely (1) the code of commerce, (2) the code of cvll procedure; (3) the 
code of criminal procedure, and (4° the crintinal code; these supplement to a con- 
siderable extent the deficiencies of the first code. 
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structural law of the legislative and executive branches of 
the English government and to the subjects indicated by the 
title of the book, z. e., the Law of Persons and Status, using 
these terms as they are used in the foregoing classification 
of law. The second book he devotes to primary property 
rights, including some matter on contracts. The third book 
he devotes (1) to the structural law relating to courts of 
justice; (2) to torts, z. ¢., to violations of the law of persons, 
of property and of status; and (3) to civil procedure, 7. e., 
remedies to redress and prevent torts and violations of con- 
tracts. The fourth book he devotes to criminal law and 
criminal procedure. He devotes no separate space to the 
second branch of Public Law, Part 2, the rights of persons 
against the State, nor to the Law of Nations, but touches 
upon these subjects under other heads. He omits no exten- 
sive topics as do Kent and the authors of the Code Napo- 
léon, but his arrangement of matter is not well adapted to 
show the true relations of its different parts. 

At the time the great body of Roman law was digested 
and codified under the orders of Justinian, an elementary 
textbook of the Roman law was prepared by his direction, 
called, the ‘‘Institutes.’’* It is divided into four books. 
The first book is devoted, (1) to general topics, which, 
according to the classification of law in the text, would be 
grouped under head 8 thereof, relating to general princi- 
ples, definitions and rules of construction, and (2) to the 
law of persons and status. The second book and a part of 
the third are devoted to property, including inheritance. 
The remainder of the third book and part of the fourth are 
devoted to obligations, 7. ¢., contracts and guasi contracts, 
The remainder of the fourth book is devoted, in great part, 
to civil procedure, and a few paragraphs at the end are 
devoted to criminal law and criminal procedure. ‘The three 
great heads, Structural Law, relating to the organization of 

* See a tabular arrangement of Justinian’s “ Institutes.” Hunter,‘ Roman Law,” 
p. xxvi; Moyle, “Imperatoris Justiniana Insitiniionum,” vol 2, p vii 
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the government, Public Law, Part 2, relating to the rights 
of the State against indivicuals and to the rights of indi- 
viduals against the State, and the Law of Nations, receive 
only slight and incidental treatment. It is to be remarked, 
the phrase, jus gentium, in the Roman law, does not mean 
the law of nations, as that phrase is used in the foregoing 
classification of law. The Roman phrase signifies such 
municipal law as is common to nations generally.* 

The classification of law stated in this paper does not 
include the whole science cf law. That embraces: 1. The 
present law in force in different countries. 2. The descrip- 
tive history of law, consisting of a statement of the law in 
force in different countries at successive dates. 3. The prin- 
ciples of the evolution of law and comparative law. 4. The 
art of legislation, embracing the application of the knowl- 
edge of the evolution and history of law to the moulding of 
future law by legislatures and courts, and specific measures 
of law reform. 
RUSSELL H. CURTIS. 
Kent Law School of Chicago. 


*" Kent's Commentaries,” 12 ed. vel. I, p. 1, 1, I. 
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Life insurance is in all cases essentially a simple operation, 
embracing at most four or five easily comprehended elements. 
The moneys paid in by the insured form a fund which may 
or may not be improved by interest; from this accumulation 
from time to time are deducted the death-losses and other 
maturities paid aud the expenses of the company. ‘The 
remainder, if any, is either carried forward, sometimes as 
policy-credits, sometimes as a general fund, or else is divided 
among the insured. It will be observed that in any case the 
operation is radically mutual, the same persons being in 
effect if not in name both insurers and insured. 

Of course, these four simple elements—to which might be 
added a fifth, namely; the increase of individual shares in 
the fund by the diminution of the number interested—admit 
of a variety of permutations and modifications. The diver- 
sities created by modes of treating these elements have led 
many men to think that life insurance is complex and indeed 
undecipherable to any but the most expert. This idea has 
‘been’ fostered by persons interested in preventing too clear 
an understanding of life insurance becoming common. On 
the one side it has suited many to get a reputation for 
learning by looking wise and talking in cabalistic language. 
On the other side it has subserved the selfish interests of 
many others to cause the people to think that this mystery is 
for no purpose but to conceal fraud. Both sides are equally 
disposed to avoid the light which might interfere with their 
personal ends. 

To begin at the beginning, there are several ways of 
collecting the premiums, falling naturally into two groups, 
namely; payment in advance or payment upon call after the 
‘death for which indemnity is demanded. ‘The latter was 
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properly called the assessment plan, not because other plans 
do not also assess the losses, but because this plan brought 
that fact home to ali concerned by assessing against money 
in the members’ pockets insteac of against funds already paid 
in by the members. Few of the so-called assessment com- 
panies now-a-days make use of this plan, they are no longer 
really assessment companies. 

Whether premiums are collected before or after the losses 
occur, naturally has a bearing on the interest question. If 
no funds are carried in hand, the interest factor is perforce 
eliminated from the problem. In many cases, where funds. 
are collected in advance, they are not materially in excess 
of current demands and no interest is earned. Cften too, 
when the funds in hand are not inconsiderable, interest plays. 
no part in the transaction, being no part of the scheme of 
the society. Companies which use interest as a factor in 
their computations variously credit it, some credit eech 
policy with the average interest actually earned upon its. 
entire share of the assets, others deduct something for the 
expense of management, and yet others credit only an arbi- 
trarily fixed rate. 

In this connection it is prover to remark that claims put- 
forward by insurance companiss to opportunities for invest- 
ment superior to those of private persons may be dismissed 
as nonsense. The rate of interest earned may differ and 
indeed does differ in the various companies owing to the 
accident of location or to the policies of the management, but 
a life insurance company has no better opportunities for- 
investment than any other person or corporation in the same 
locality. Some companies for inscrutable reasons choose to 
invest their assets principally in convertible securities, 
receiving a smaller revenue on that account. No such 
interest can be expected on deposits subject to check as on - 
time deposits and the same law obtains in the security 
market. As there is practicaliy no danger of a sudden and 
forced liquidation of insurance companies whose liabilities. 
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mature gradually, and as there are wide fluctuations in the 
current prices of listed, negotiable securities which have 
many times caused the ruin of companies otherwise solvent, 
there would seem to be no good reason why the insured 
should forego any profit upon their invested funds in order 
to secure the doubtful advantage of ready convertibility. 
The members desire absolute security on the part of insur- 
ance investments and expect as large returns as can be had 
without endangering that safety. They willingly surrender 
all chance of speculative enhancement of values when they 
invest in the life insurance companies, they do not wish to 
run the risk of speculative decline. 

About no factor in life insurance is there so wide a dis- 
agreement as about the proper apportionment of death-losses, 
The methods in vogue are readily classified into three divi- 
sions. One mode which was most popular with the earlier 
assessment companies, was to tax the death-losses equally— 
so much per member or per thousand of insurance without 
regard to age. Another method taxes death-losses by some 
fixed proportion according to the age at entry. Usually this 
gradation is taken from some mortality table, and results 
from a misconception of the significance of natural premium 
tables which are intended to cover an increasing premium, 
as will be hereafter explained. But a class of societies has 
arisen in the West, which operate upon a plan which fixes 
the rate of assessment in proportion to the years of one’s age 
at entry, that is, for ages 30 and 4o in the ratio, 30: 40. 
This is artificial and puerile, and it is a relief to know that 
its originator, once so proud of it, has recently experienced 
a change of heart. ‘The successful and economical manage- 
ment of this first society served to conceal the defect of the 
plan for a long time, and to make others think that the 
success was the consequence of the perfection of the plan. 

It is apparent that there is a greater risk at age 4o than at 
age 30, and that, other things being equal, there is as great 
a hazard in covering a life now at age 40, but admitted at 
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age 30, as in covering another life just admitted at ege 4o. 
Indeed, taking into account the value of fresh selection, the 
hazard of the former may well be considered the greater. 
‘That a man was insured at age 30, constitutes no valic argu- 
ment for allowing him when az age qo, to contribute to the 
fund for paying losses as if yet 30. If such be permitted, he 
will pay less than his insurance costs and is worth, and as 
the operation is mutual. some one else must pay more than 
insurance is worth to make it good. The questior of the 
apportionment of losses has nothing whatever to do w-th that 
of level, irregular or rising premiums. 

The method of assessing losses by an advancing or sliding 
scale is mostly used now-a-deys, even in co-operative com- 
panies, which fact is a recognition of sound principles of life 
underwriting. In legal reserve companies this method is 
fundamental and universal. In its crudest form it appears 
in arbitrary advances of the rates of assessment at iatervals, 
usually of one year, but often of longer periods. Scmetimes 
this advance is made a less objectionable bolus by guaran- 
tees, or at least assurances, of a maximum rate beyond 
which no advances should be made, or that no advance will 
be made after a certain age or duration of membership is 
attained. 

Usually, however, in the more progressive co-operative 
companies, and always in regular companies, tte actual 
death-losses are taxed against the members in proportion to 
the cost of insurance at current ages, according ta a stand- 
ard mortality table. The three tables in use in this country 
were deduced from the actual experience of companies, the 
Actuaries, from the combined experience of several British 
offices, the American from the experience of the Mutual of 
New York, and Meech’s, from the experience of thirty 
American companies. The first is in general use through- 
out the country, the second in the offices of several compa- 
nies, and the last in the offices of two advanced cc-operative 
companies at least. All of. these tables prov.de for a 
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gradually, but irregularly increasing mortality, converging 
to one hundred per cent at age 95 or 100. The percent- 
ages of annual cost at the various ages form the natural 
premium table, and that is the basis of the assessment of 
losses among the members. * 

In order to illustrate these radically different modes of 
taxing losses, suppose a loss of $3 to be made good by 
three men now aged 20, 30 and 40. The first method 
described, that of equal assessment without regard to age, 
gives the following result: 

$3/ 3 = $1 each. 

Assuming that all of these have just been admitted and 
ate therefore assessed at their present ages, the method next 
described would give this result: 

The sum of all the ages is 20-+30-+40 = 90. 

A 20} 90X%$3 = $60/ 90 = $ .66% 
B30/90X 3== 90/90= 1. 
C 40/ 90X 3= 120/90= 1.33% 


Total, . A : ; $3.00 
Assuming, on the contrary, that all were admitted at age 
20, this method would give a result equivalent to that of the 
first, as each would be assessed equally. 
Assuming that A had just entered, B entered five years 
before, and C ten years before, the computation would be 
as follows: 





A, age at entry 20 


B, ae 25 
C, t 30 
Sum, ; . 75 


Therefore, 
A 20/ 75X$3 = $60 / 75 = $ .80 
B 25/ 75X 3 = 75/75= 1 
C 30/ 75X 3 = 90/75 = 1.20 


Total, 





i i $3.00 
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Any other method of fixed assessment according to age at 
entry would work in a similar manner. 

The third and last method described takes into account 
the actual ratios, so far as science has ascertained them, 
which exist between the mortality at one age and at another. 
‘The age at entry has no besering upon this method of calcu- 
lation. The various tables mentioned differ but little. In 
what follows, the American is employed. The amount to 
be taxed against each one is arrived at as follows: 

A, tabular risk per thousand at present age, 7.81 





B, t a 8.42 
C, t s ing cet (gi 9.79 
Sum, A : i i 26.02 

Therefore, 


A 7.81/ 26.02X$3 = $23.43/ 26.02 =$ .90 
B 8.42/ 26.02X 3 = 25.26/ 26.02 = .97 
C 9.79/ 26.02% 3 = 29.37 / 26.02 = 1.13 


Total, i ‘ ; . $3.00 

This division is approximately just and fair. It will be 
observed that in all this no account is taken as to whether 
the losses have exceeded the expected losses according to the 
table or not; the table is used merely as a gauge for the 
proper distribution of the ectual losses among the contribu- 
tors. 

There are two methods of apportioning the outgo for 
maturities other than by death. The system in use in 
co-operative bond societies coatemplates the taking from the 
accumulated funds of all the amount necessary to cover 
maturing obligations without regard to whether the bene- 
ficiary has contributed in principal and interest enough to 
pay his endowment or not. In theory some will reap a 
profit and others get less than they pay. In practice the 
lapse of time brings certain ruin. In all regular companies 
the amount of the endowment is accumulated from the pre- 
miums of the holder. 
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‘Three modes of assessing expenses have been in vogue. 
One method makes the expense-cost directly proportional to 
the mortality-cost. This is now uncommon except as a 
partial provision in societies which try to cover up the fact 
that they are spending more than the amount intended for 
that purpose. One great regular company also uses this 
method in part, and their actuary skillfully defends it on 
scientific principles. Another method, more common among 
the co-operative societies but in use by some regular com- 
panies, is to charge a level amount per thousand of insurance 
for expense purposes. This is evidently fair but in practice, 
owing to the well-nigh universal custom of remunerating 
agents by a percentage commission, it works invidiously so 
as to confine the business of such a company to risks at 
certain ages only when the commission offered chances to ex- 
ceed the percentage commission allowed by other companies 
at the same age. This plan ought, however, to be thoroughly 
tested before abandonment as it is obviously the just plan. 

Among regular companies and in many co-operative 
societies a different system prevails, the expenses being taxed 
according to the amount of the premium or more accurately 
according to the excess of the actual premium over the net 
premium required by the company’s calculations to cover 
losses only. ‘This excess is known as the loading and is 
considered to constitute the fund available for expenses. 
This mode of distributing the expense cost is only defensible 
on the ground of expediency and because of the exigencies of 
the business. It bears heavily upon those who have delayed 
taking insurance until old age; and it also renders endowment 
insurance with its large premiums and consequently large 
contributions to expenses less profitable than is desirable. 

The words “net premium,” employed in the foregoing, 
call for an explanation which carries us into the distinctions 
between co-operative and legal reserve insurance. Common 
sense, which has in most States expressed itself in legislation, 
demands that a society which undertakes to guarantee to pay 
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requirements has been collected and should be accounted for 
and also because at some time in the history of the policy 
the premium will be inadequate to cover current require- 
ments unless supplemented by a fund accumulated from pre- 
vious premiums. ‘This is evident since it is the very essence 
of an average, level or equated premium that it should be 
higher than the natural premium for a time and then lower. 

Reserve valuations which are such an enigma to many, are 
merely calculations of the amount companies should thus have 
on hand at a given date. Such calculations are as necessary 
in term or natural premium companies as in level premium. 
Every company should have on hand at all times sufficient 
to cover the policies’ share of probable losses by some stand- 
ard table up to the time the next premium falls due. For 
instance if a policy has been paid for a year, and six months 
have elapsed, the company should have at least enough on 
hand to cover the mortality demands for six months. If the 
policy is a level premium policy there should be an additional 
amount on hand to make good the difference between the con- 
tract premium and the premium which would be charged at 
the present age. For a company cannot carry insurance for 
a man now aged 4o at a less cost just because he insured at 
30; yet it is under contract to furnish it at the rate at age 30. 
This it can very well do if it has in hand from previous 
premiums a fund sufficient to cover the difference between 
the two premiums and not otherwise. Fortunately this 
amount should be in hand unless interest has been lower 
than was expected or mortality higher, in either of which 
cases the premium is too low and the reserve should there- 
fore be yet higher in order to make good the inadequacy of 
the premium. A : 

If the premium paid with its interest exceeds the required 
reserve, there is a surplus. Formerly it was the custom to 
return this in whole or in part every year; but now the more 
popular plan is to permit the accumulation to continue un-- 
Cisturbed for a long term. : 
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In this way the fifth element of a gain to individual nem- 
bers because of discontinuance comes in, This apparent 
gain results from the diminution of the number of persons 
remaining to divide the sum total. Recent statistics, how- 
ever, indicate that this gain is chimerical and more than 
counterbalanced by the increased expense of obtaining busi- 
ness. Men need more soliciting to be induced to take 
anything which ties up money under pain of partial or com- 
plete forfeiture, than to take scmething which will ir any 
case be advantageous. That pcrtion of the insuring public 
who need the least soliciting, those who desire insuranze for 
its own sake, now-a-days instre in the cheaper societies and 
fraternities practically without solicitation. ‘This is uncoubt- 
edly principally the consequence of the harsh surrender con- 
ditions of the regular companies, which could make as 
favorable a showing as to cost if the insured were at all 
times permitted to withdraw the unexpended portion of his 
money. ‘This fact, coupled with their unwillingness to fur- 
nish pure insurance on cheep, temporary plans, was what 

caused regular companies to be met by the competition of 
co-operative institutions which had their birth in the dissat- 
isfaction of the people with tne existing companies, 

In the light of recent stat:stics it would seem dangerous 
to base rates upon a discount of probable gains from lapses. 
Yet that is what has been done by a leading co-operative 
company, and while not admitted, is really done by several 
others, including some regular companies. All of them, 
however, leave themselves the loop-hole of a privilege to call 
for more than the stipulated premium if necessary. This is 
perhaps well for the safety of the company, but is likely to 
be very onerous on those wh» when their accumulated funds 
give out in old age, are compelled to face the large natural 
premiums required at advanced ages. 

Much more might be said about these and cognate matters, 
but enough has been said to zive a tolerably clear idea of the 
nature of the various contracts. There is, however, one 
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other feature not connected with the plans of insurance, 
which widely differentiates the companies, namely; the form 
of government. Nothing need be said concerning the stock 
companies, their system is sufficiently understood. The 
mutual and co-operative companies are for the most part 
governed by a proxy system which results in placing auto- 
cratic power in the hands of one man ora few men. This 
has been provocative of nepotism, extravagance and other 
vices which attend absolutism everywhere. Ina few com- 
panies and societies the proxy system is modified by restric- 
tions which make it more difficult for one man to perpetuate 
his sway. In a very few companies and societies proxy 
voting is not permitted at all, and in at least one company 
no officer, trustee, agent or employe is permitted to vote any 
proxies. But in none of these is there any earnest effort 
made to discover the will of the membership. 

The only thoroughly American and democratic method 
of government is that in use by the fraternities, and consists 
in a representative system intended to draw out an express- 
ion of the wishes of the entire membership. It has resulted 
well, for although no inconsiderable amount is expended by 
the societies for social purposes, they have proved more 
economical than have companies managed by the other sys- 
tem. They have also been more popular, and the cost of 
obtaining new insurances is therefore much less than else- 
where. If this economy of management could be combined 
with the more reliable and correct plans in use by the regular 
companies, there would seem to be every reason to expect 
unequalled results from this system. A yet more direct 
and democratic system obtains in one of the mutual socie- 
ties which submits all important questions to a direct vote 
of the members by mail. In any case it may well be said 
that these organizations most nearly approximate what ac- 
cords with the genius of our age and people. 


MILES MENANDER DAWSON. 
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RELATION OF TAXATION TO MONOPOLIES. 


To the legislator and taxpayer taxation is a purely prac- 
tical matter; to the economist it is a theoretical question 
having practical bearings. In ¢ treatment of the geseral 
subject of economics taxation should be discussed in coanec- 
tion with the distribution of wealth. The State obtains 
most of its revenue by taxation, by appropriating to itself a 
portion of the goods resulting from productive effort If 
the State is to take this intelligently, it must know from what 
source and upon what fund it is drawing the sums assessed; 
and it cannot know this unless the laws governing the distri- 
bution of wealth are understood. ‘The only sound basis of a 
theory of taxation must be a trre theory of distribution. 

A study of the laws of distribution wili reveal the ulti- 
mate source from which taxes must be drawn. ‘The State’s 
chief concern in framing tax laws isin the right choice of 
the particular objects upon which it is wise to levy her 
assessments, It is known that most objects have the power 
of shifting the burden of a tax; and it is desirable to know 
how this shifting process is going to take place, whet laws 
govern the direction it is to take and determine where it is 
to end. Whenever a tax has teen shifted the object taxed 
has been able to raise prices and change objective values. 
This change in objective values may not, but quite likely 
will, modify consumption. Wow, the State may set out 
with the purpose of raising a revenue without altering 
objective values or modifying consumption, or it maz desire 
to use the taxing power to accomplish just the opposite. 
Can the State do either one or both of these things, and if 
so, how? ‘The legislator must find in the laws of cistribu- 
tion, including those which reveal the basis and neture of 
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value, the knowledge that will enable him to answer the 
question. 

No eclectic treatment of taxation can be fruitful of results, 
hence the successive arguments which are here presented in 
the development of a theory of taxation constitute the links 
in a chain of deductive reasoning. ‘The premises from 
which this reasoning sets forth being the laws of distribu- 
tion, these laws are first enunciated as succinctly as is con- 
sistent with clearness. As the result of definite laws, which 
have been stated by the more recent economists, the several 
factors in production share very unequally in the distribu- 
tion of the results of productive effort. Monopolies, in 
whatever way the one using the term may define its mean- 
ing, are generally conceded to receive an especially large 
share in distribution at the present time. In the case of no 
other recipient of the surplus of production, however, is 
there so much confusion in the meaning of terms used, and 
such indefiniteness of thinking; thus the following discus- 
sion of distribution may well devote a considerable space to 
discussing the basis of monopolies, to setting forth their 
real nature, and to classifying them as sharers in the surplus 
arising from production. 

Economics has ample need of such an analysis as this. A 
clearer definition and classification of monopolies, if based on 
a fundamental analysis of the subjective and objective con- 
ditions of consumption and production, will throw much light 
on future discussions of distribution generally, and of taxa- 
tion in particular. Having enunciated the laws of distribu- 
tion and classified monopolies, the essay will pause briefly to 
characterize the different kinds of taxes in such a way as to 
bring out their real nature, and then proceed with the elab- 
oration of so much of the general theory of taxation as 
pertains to taxes levied with the purpose of producing no 
other effect than that of yielding the State a revenue. The 
purpose of the essay as a whole is to make clearer the relation 
cf taxation to monopolies. 
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The laws which, taken together, constitute the gereral 
theory of distribution are several in number. ‘The gross 
results of productive effort must cover six items: First the 
costs or sacrifices which producers undergo in produccion. 
Measured objectively in material goods, this item inchides 
what society must give producers in order to place them in 
as good a position at the end of production as they were at 
the beginning. Second, the wages which laborers are able 
to secure in excess of remuneration for sacrifices. ‘This 
share of the surplus may be termed surplus wages. It is 
not a differential fund, and its amount depends upon the 
standard of life which laborers seek to maintain, and upon 
the strength which they can exercise in enforcing their 
demands for such wages as will enable them to maintain or 
to raise their conditions of living. ‘Third, land rents, the 
differential income received by he owners of those eppro- 
priated natural agents, whose p-oductivity or desirability is 
greater than that of the least productive or desirable matural 
agents which society finds it necessary to appropriate. To 
this must be added a fourth share, commonly called rent by 
the business man. It is the income received by the cwners 
of the natural agents on the margin of appropriation, 
There are no lands but what cen command some rent; the 
owners of lands on the margin receive an income which, in 
economic literature, has been termed marginal rent. Fifth, 
the differential income which undertakers and skilled laborers 
can demand because of their superior intelligence or skill. 
General Walker has applied the term ‘‘ profits ° to the dif- 
ferential income of undertakers, but in the case of leborers, 
as well, special intelligence and skill enable them to secure 
differential wages. In the case of undertakers and kaborers 
the differential amounts secured depend upon personal differ- 
ences in endowments or attainments, and the common term 
of personal rent may well be employed for the income of 
both classes. This use of personal rent is exactly aralogous 
to the use of land rent to designate the differential income 
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from natural agents. The sixth, and last, item, which the 
results of productive effort must cover, is interest on capital. 
The amount of this share is fixed, as the recent economists 
have shown, by the conditions which determine the value 
that men put on present, as compared with future, goods. 
The fact that these items are here stated seriatim is not 
meant to imply that they share according to any given order 
in the distribution of the gross product. The portion which 
each receives is fixed according to a definite law of its own. 
None of the factors in distribution plays the réle of a residual 
claimant. 
' These several shares having been provided for, each 
according to its own peculiar law, there still remains, in a 
progressive society such as our own, a large residue or free 
surplus, the study of whose distribution among the factors 
of production gives rise to some of the most fruitful investi- 
gations that have recently been made in economic theory. 
It is the distribution of this free surplus which chiefly 
interests us in this discussion of a theory of taxation; it is 
necessary, then, to state with some fullness the law which 
governs the apportionment of this fund among the factors 
of production. 


Before doing this, however, it will be well to present, as 
clearly as may be, the relation which the several shares of 
distribution hold to each other. ‘This can best be done by 
employing, in a modified form, some diagrams, with which 
the readers of Professor Patten’s works are already familiar: 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to explain that in Figure I 
the line æ jindicates the quantity of goods produced, that 
the line @ f represents the utility derived from the first 
increment of consumption, that the line 7 g that derived 
from the last increment, and that the whole figure a fg j, 
indicates the total sum of utilities possessing value. The 
costs necessary to produce these utilities are shown by the 
figurea 677. The value of goods produced being fixed 
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by the margin of consumption, their total value is repre- 
sented by the figurea e g 7. The total utility which the 
consumption of goods affords consumers exceeds their total 
value by an amount indicated by the areae fg. This is 
the consumer’s surplus. The difference between the costs 
and the total value of produzed goods is the producer’s sur- 
plus, represented by the figure 5 e g i. 





A 


FIGURE I. 


Let this fundament diagram now be so modified as to show 
the relationship which the several shares in distribution 
have been declared to hold to each other: 

Figure II indicates the way in which the several shares 
participate in the distribution of the producer’s surplus— 
that portion of the entire figure covered by the area 6 e g i. 
That part of the producer's surplus which goes to owners 
of natural agents, undertakers and other producers possess- 
ing especial intelligence or skill, as the differential incomes 
of land rents and personal rents, is shown by the triangle 6 
c i. Within the quadrilateral c d % 7 are indicated the non- 
differential shares distrituted as marginal rents, interest, 
and surplus wages. ‘The ive parts of the producer’ s surplus, 
personal rents, land rents, marginal rents, interest and 
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surplus wages, being each determined by an independent 
law, their amount at any particular time is a definite and 
fixed quantity. Hence this part of the producer’s surplus 
may rightly be designated (as has been done in Figure IT) 
as the fixed surplus. The remainder of the producer’s sur- 
plus, d e g A, represents a fund which the various factors 
of production strive to secure. It is a free surplus which 
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Ficure II. 


goes to the strongest contestants. The producer’s surplus 
is divided into a fixed and a free portion. When speaking 
subsequently of fixed and free surplus, the fact that they are 
parts of the producer’s surplus will be understood without 
using such a clumsy term as fixed or free producer’s sur- 


pus. 


The law according to which this free surplus is distributed 
may now be discussed. As stated by Professor Patten, in 
his ‘‘ Stability of Prices,” the law is as follows: ‘Of the 
factors necessary for production, that factor which tends to 
increase at the slowest rate will reduce the shares of the other 
factors to their lowest limits, will have the benefits of all 
improvements, and must bear all permanent burdens.’’ 
These factors, according to the classification usual at the 
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present time, are grouped unde: the four heads, natural re- 
sources or land, labor, capital and intelligence. Asccncerns 
the rates of the increase of these four groups, it is probable 
that the first is, as a whole, increasing the most slowly. 
Each group, however, consists of many parts, or o7 many 
different kinds of enterprises and industries, which are in- 
creasing as productive agents at various rates of rapidity and 
slowness. Although land constitutes the group which, as a 
whole, is increasing the slowest, it is nevertheless true that 
parts of other groups are increasing more slowly then some 
forms of natural resources are being utilized in production. 
It is necessary, then, in discussing the distribution of the free 
surplus, not to compare the four large groups with eaca other, 
but rather to contrast the individual parts or factors which 
enter into the large groups. If factor be used in tis nar- 
rower sense, Professor Patten is strictly accurate when he 
says that, ‘Whether any factor obtains a large or small 
share depends upon its relative rate of increase.’’* Stated 
with mathematical precision the law of the distribution of 
the free surplus would be formulated in this wise: The free 
surplus of production, the benefits of improvemenzs which 
increase the free surplus, and all permanent burdens are 
distributed among the factors necessary to prodtction in 


*“ The Theory of Dynamic Economizs,” p. 93 Professor Patten iLnstrates the 
working of the above law as follows ‘The most extreme case would be when 
there was no demand for an increase of any of the factors but one. The most 
slowly increasing factor would secure all the surplus value, and the more rapidly 
increasing factors would obtain none o7 the surplus, except their shere of the dif- 
ferential gains. Such a condition of affairs would never happen ender actual 
conditions, It merely repiesents an ideal case, and shows how the distribution of 
surplus value depends on objective values. Most of the differential galas, however, 
will be absorbed by rent and profits. Im the earlier stage of progrese rent will be 
the prominent element, while in the later stages profits become more important 
The increase of Intelligence causes soc.ety to esteem more highly what were pre- 
viously regarded as the poorer natura. resources, thas reducing the relative im- 
portance of rent, and at the same time the increasing differences in men tend to 
augment profits. . . . * There is, however, no sharply defined ne between 
rent and profits on the one hand, and interest and wages on the other... . . 
In a dynamic soctety the tendency becomes stronger to confine rent ind profits to 
differential gains, and to give all the surplus value to the capitalists and laborers 
Yet any change in the relative rates of increase will change the distr bution of the 
surplus value, giving a part of it to landlords or to the managers of industries.” 
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inverse ratio to their rates of increase. This law, however, 
is to be understood as a general one, explaining the normal 
distribution of the free surplus. It is possible for sudden 
changes in particular industrial activities, or in legislation, 
temporarily to suspend the regular operation of the law, to 
the advantage of the less favored factors in production. 

In order fully to explain this law it is necessary first, to 
show what are the slowest ‘increasing factors which obtain 
the benefits arising from production and absorb the increas- 
ing fund of the free surplus; and second, to demonstrate 
that these slowest increasing factors must also bear the per- 
manent burdens which nature, or society by tax laws or 
otherwise, may impose on any agent of production. The 
former of these two considerations involves the definition, 
discussion and classification of monopolies; for it will be 
found that the slowest increasing factors of production are 
certain kinds of monopolies, whose real nature can be 
explained only by showing their relation to the various other 
forms of monopoly. 


By a monopoly is meant any productive agent possessing 
monopoly force. A monopoly force is that which gives to a 
productive agent the disposal of a definite portion of the 
surplus resulting from production. This is a broad definition 
but it is one that will be seen, as the discussion proceeds, 
to apply to but few factors that have not been more or less 
frequently termed monopolies. It is broad, chiefly because 
it indicates the common element of all monopolies and makes 
it possible to bring them all into relation with each other. 

‘ No progress can be made with a discussion of monopolies 
without first clearly perceiving the basis upon which they 
rest. ‘This basis is a dual one, to be found in the subjective 
conditions of men as consumers and producers, and in the 
objective conditions under which production is carried on. 
The observation and analysis of objective industrial phe- 
nomena will not alone suffice; indeed, the initial point of 
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the study must be the investigaticn of the wants and desires 
of men. These wants and desires are the forces which 
impel men to adopt and insist or certain peculiar forms of 
consumption. Consumption thus holds the helm and dictates 
the course which production must follow. If consumption 
insist stoutly upon having things which are scarce or difficult 
to obtain, it furnishes the first of the conditions which - 
make possible the establishment of a strong monopoly. If 
consumption have the inclination and ability easily to read- 
just its demands when the object:ve conditions of production 
make the satisfaction of those demands a difficult matter, it 
can partially, if not wholly, take rom any particular industry 
its monopoly power. As between the laws of consumption 
and those of production, the former are of the greater assist- 
ance in disclosing the real foundation of monopolies, what- 
“ever may be the form they taxe in production. 

The other fact which gives monopolies a subjective basis 
is the existence, among producers, of different degrees of 
intelligence and skill. In producing the things demanded 
by consumers certain producers, by virtue of their superior 
endowments or attainments, have an advantage over others; 
they possess a monopoly force by means of which they are 
able to secure an extra portion of distributed wealth. 

The objective basis of moncpolies, that is, the objective 
phenomena of production which assist an industry to secure 
a monopoly force, results, as is well known, from the natural 
and artificial limitations, which condition the supply of those 
goods and services that consumers demand. Natural 
resources, especially those necessarily employed in the pro- 
duction of particular kinds of goods, are either limited in 
_ quantity or available at any given time under conditions of 
increasing cost; the same is trie of the number of desirable 
locations for dwellings, sites for business blocks and manufac- 
turing establishments, and of possible routes for profitable 
transportation lines. This fact gives to the owners of natural 
agents or desirable sites and routes a monopoly power, 
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provided the condition of consumption be such as to enable 
them to take advantage of their ownership by raising prices. 

At any given time, then, the strength of the monopoly 
force which may be secured by an industry will be decided 
by two things: Objectively, by the physical conditions under 
which production is carried on to supply the goods demanded 
by consumers. ‘These conditions decide in what lines of 
productive effort competition is wholly or partially restricted 
without recourse to artificial means, and determine in what 
industries competition can be checked or eliminated by 
legislation, combination of capital or other artificial devices. 

These objective conditions, however, are of significance 
only because of the conditions controlling the consumption 
of the goods produced. To restrict or exclude competition in 
any line of production, and thus to gain control of it, is of 
value only to the extent that consumption is controllable. 
The intensity and stability of the demand for the articles 
produced by a monopoly are what give the monopoly tts 
strength and make it a source of profit. The intensity of 
the demand which consumers make for the products of a 
mcnopolized industry determines the height to which the 
prices of those products can be raised. ‘The stability of the 
corsumers’ demand measures the extent to which they will 
insist on consuming a particular product instead of trying to 
satisfy their desires by using some other article. 

A monopoly was declared to be any productive agent pos- 
sessing a force which gives the productive agent the disposal 
of a definite portion of the producer’s surplus; and in the 
preceding discussion of the basis of monopolies it was said 
that better grades of land and superior intelligence and skill 
give their possessors a monopoly force. The incomes 
derived have been referred to as differential, and termed land 
rents and personal rents. Lands on the margin of cultiva- 
tion of availability for other uses than cultivation also consti- 
tute monopolies. There being no to-rent lands, and land for 
many purposes being of limited quantity, the owners of the 
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least desirable, but necessary, lards are abie to command a 
definite portion of the surplus. The income was named 
marginal rent. Likewise capital is able to command a defi- 
nite portion of the producer’: surplus; the strength of its 
monopoly force being depend2nr on the value which men 
place on present, as compared with future, goods. Wage- 
earners, as‘a class, also secure a portion of the surplus, the 
force of the monopoly they possess being determined by their 
standard of life. Such are ths monopoly forces that control 
the distribution of the fixed surplus into five general funds. 
The forces which account for tae disposal of the free surplus 
give to certain monopolies not only what they may secure in 
the form of land rents, personal and marginal rents, surplus 
wages or interest, but more than this. Unless prevented by 
the State, certain monopolies will receive the entire free 
surplus. 

Before proceeding to discuss zhe monopolies which secure 
the free surplus it will te bes: tc give an outline of the com- 
plete classification* of monofolizs that is here had in mind. 
A few terms used will require explanation: 


FORM INCOME. 
Differential ... {: fe ot Persia: land Rent y. 
Mouopolies, . EEA E Optional { ers Marginal Rent 
or Marginal. . Labor, Surplus Wages. 

tae Buble" Tau é 


* The classification of mouopolies presen.ed and discussed in this peper is to be 
accredited mostly to Professor Patten. On January 15, 1894, the author read before 
Professor Patten’s Seminary, a: the Univesity of Pennsylvania, a paper on ‘‘ The 
Theory of Taxation,” in which a distincticn was drawn between the two kinds of 
mouopolies here classed as ‘ Differemtiel” and " Exclusive.” ‘The discussion 
which followed the paper induced Professor Patten to elaborate and present to 
certain members of the Seminary a much more comprehensive classification, 
which, afler slight modifications as th=result of suggestions made by the members 
of the Seminary, assumed the above frm. In rewriting his original paper for 
publication the author has thought it bast to strengthen his discussion of taxation 
by bringing it unto relationship with tae more comprehensive and fundamental 
classification of monopolies, 
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By this classification every recipient of the distributed 
‘surplus is termed a monopoly; it receives a definite portion 
because it possesses a monopoly force which enables it to 
command that particular amount. The preceding pages 
have sufficiently explained the basis of the division of 
monopolies into differential and non-differential made in the 
classification. The non-differential monopolies may with 
‘equal propriety be termed marginal. ‘The fund from which 
they draw is one fixed by the margin of consumption. ‘The 
former include lands of superior fertility, locations of 
especial desirability, and personal intelligence and skill of 
the higher order possessed by undertakers and skilled 
laborers. ‘These differential monopolies have no power of 
exerting any influence upon prices. They simply control 
the distribution of a fund whose amount is determined by 
prices. Prices are determined at the margin of consump- 
tion by the forces possessed by the marginal monopolies. 
These forces not only determine what the prices of labor 
and capital as a whole shall be, but also decide how much 
society must pay in order to secure the articles which are 
produced at the margin. ‘The non-differential or marginal 
monopolies are of two kinds, which may be described as 
Optional and Exclusive. 

This use of the term optional being new in economic liter- 
ature calls for explanation. It includes the non-differential 
monopolies enjoyed by individual owners of land, goods or 
capital and labor. Now, as was stated in a preceding para- 
graph, each one of these three general factors of production 
possesses a monopoly force resulting from an independent 
and definite law. Capital, as a whole, can command a cer- 
tain part of the surplus as interest because men value present 
goods higher than future ones. The individual owner of 
capital, however, possesses not only this, but an additional 
mcnopoly force, because of the fact that he enjoys several 
options as to the way or place in which he may invest his 
means, and because he always has the choice between 
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investing his capital or deriving enjoyment by consuming 
it. If the demands for capital in the railroad or banking 
business be weak, he hes the option of investing in a 
hundred other enterprises; if nc opportunities for investment 
offer as much satisfaction as can be gotten from consuming 
the capital, he will choose to do the latter. He possesses by 
virtue of these facts a moropoly force, which may rightly be 
termed optional. The marginal landowner, likewise, pos- 
sesses a similar optional monopoly. The marginal rent 
which he can command ty using his land for agricultural 
purposes will never be less than he can secure by changing 
his farm into pastures or ranches. ‘The rent which he can 
secure by raising wheat will not be less than he can obtain 
by growing corn, oats or barley. In a similar way an indi- 
vidual wage-earner has a monopoly force, due to the fact that 
he has the option of several kinds of work. The option is, 
of course, limited to the grotp of laborers of which he is a 
member. He does not have tie option of entering another 
non-competing group; bit within his group he may choose 
between several kinds cf manual labor, between bookkeep- 
ing and running a small store, or between many other 
employments. His option allows him to command the 
wages of the most adventageous occupation in his group. 
Reference is here had to non-differential wages; if the person 
possess greater skill or intelligence than other workmen 
doing the same kind of labor he will also be able to secure 
differential wages. 

The other kind of non-differential monopolies was termed 
exclusive, because they represent factors of production that 
are able to exclude competition. In the differential and 
optional monopolies the verious subjective and objective 
conditions to which attentior has been called bring about a ' 
restriction of éompetition, Sut not an elimination. Land 
rents and personal rents are competitive. Marginal rent, 
surplus wages and interest have each a very definite maxi- 
mum which competition wil! not let them pass. In certain 
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industries, however, it is possible to exclude competition, 
and they thus possess an exclusive monopoly force. This 
exclusive monopoly force may be possessed by a business as 
a whole, or may be held only by certain branches of a large 
enterprise; every complex business necessarily includes 
many factors of production under one common organization; 
some of these factors will be differential monopolies, some 
optional and others exclusive. 

Exclusive monopolies are classified as Private and Public. 
What each of these is and what kind of an income each 
obtains require a discussion of some length. Before begin- 
ning this it will be well to stop at this point in the discus- 
sion of monopolies long enough to bring out more clearly 
the relationship of the foregoing classification of monopolies 
with the general theory of distribution that was represented. 
by Figure II on page 73. The following diagram will 
show that relation graphically: 


Fp 





Ficur# III. 


The exclusive monopolies are here represented as receiv- 
ing all the free surplus, they being of two kinds, public and 
private. The former kind will be discussed more at length 
later on; it is the monopoly which the State holds in her 
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taxing power, a power that enables her to take of the surplus 
of production such a sum es she may desire. Under private 
exclusive monopolies are included those that are able to 
exclude competition. 

‘There are several meats throvgh the aid of one or more 
of which an industry or a factor of production can exclude 
competition. Legislation affords one of these meeus in 
granting patents, copyrights aad charters. The cLarters 
granted to transportation, electric lighting and gas companies 
often furnish the only condition necessary for the exclusion 
of competition. By the combination of capital in large 
amounts, also, competition is often prevented. The operation 
of the trust and pool is well known. The industrial enter- 
prises, thus combined under one ownership or management, 
may consist principally o7 the differential monopolies, land 
and intelligence or skill, as in the case with the Standard Oil 
Company, or the business2s which these unite may De but 
secondarily differential monopolies, and consist chiefly of the 
optional class. Land may be required in but comparatively 
small amount, and the employment of labor and capital be 
necessarily large, a condition of things which holds true of 
the Sugar Trust. The Standard Oil monopoly was made pos- 
sible because of the limited rea of oil lands; the Sugar 
Trust has been established because Mr. Havemeyer has 
great sagacity, and has had command of very large amounts 
of capital, The Sugar Trust has driven competition from a 
field where it was strong, and holds it out at present only 
by avery sagacious management of large amounts of capital. 

' ‘The various special ways by which competition is ectually 
excluded or restricted ic industry need not be dwelt tpon at 
length. Suffice it to say that the more fully competition can 

' be excluded from an industry the stronger becomes that in- 

dustry’s position in production, the more is it able to check 

the rate of its increase, and thus to compel society to pay 

liberally for any rapid expansion that may be desired of the 

business. The slowest increasing factors of production are 
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those that are able to exclude competition, in other words, the 
exclusive monopolies. Theirs is the industrially strong posi- 
tion. The differential and optional monopolies possess forces 
which give them definite portions of the producer’s surplus; 
the exclusive monopolies obtain these portions and more; to 
them goes the free surplus. 

As Figure III indicates, the.producers on the margin of 
production obtain none of the fund secured by holders of 
differential monopolies. If these marginal producers possess 
only optional monopolies, they will, as a class, receive, at 
any given time, only that portion of the surplus which the 
monopoly forces of marginal rent, surplus wages, and interest 
are able to command. ‘The individual members of this class 
of producers will be able to control differing portions of the 
fund thus distributed, because they possess options of un- 
equal strength. 

If the holders of optional monopolies are not producing 
along the margin, they will also secure a part of the differential 
fund distributed as rents, land and personal. Any producer 
or business having only differential and optional monopoly 
forces is operating in the realm of competition. If, however, 
the subjective conditions controlling consumption, and the 
objective conditions of production, to which reference has 
been made, be such that the increase of any form of produc- 
tion can be rendered slower than the rate with which society 
enlarges its demand for the products of that particular kind 
of production, then the producers in that field possess a 
monopoly due to the exclusion of competition. ‘The compara- 
tive strength of the monopoly forces thus held depends upon 
the relative rates of the increase of those factors of produc- 
tion in which the exclusion of competition is possible. The 
‘exclusive monopolies divide among themselves the free sur- 
plus which exists for distribution at any given time in the 

‘ratio of their relative strength. 

The restricting phrase, “at any given time,” is inserted 

in the preceding sentence because the different portions of 
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the fixed surplus change in amount from time to time. The 
monopoly forces yielding the incomes, rents, interest and 
wages vary. While agricultural rents, for various reasons, 
are falling in America, urban rents are rising with the 
growth of cities, and with the increase of economic and 
social conditions which give to limited areas great value, as 
business sites or as ‘‘ fashionable quarters’ for the residence 
of the wealthy. The differential incomes which skill ard in- 
telligence command as personal rents are probably increasing 
somewhat. Surplus wages are growing with the rise in the 
standard of life. Interest is doubtless falling. In a word, 
the fixed portion of the producer’s surplus is a definite sum 
at any given time; but changes constantly, and is at present 
probably increasing. But the growth of the fixed surplus, 
as a whole, does not keep pace with the progress in produc- 
tion. The free surplus is becoming steadily larger associety 
advances. 

The free surplus has been shown to go to exclusive nonop- 
olies. At present the monopoly force which commands 
most of the free surplus is held by private individuals. It 
will be shown directly that the State may possess herself, 
through tax laws, of as strong an exclusive monopoly force as 
she may choose to have. The income derived by private ex- 
clusive monopolies is one with which economic literature thus 
far has not dealt. It has no name. In the classification on 
page 78, I have called it ‘‘tallage.’’ The term srggests a 
levy which the politically or industrially strong make upon 
those who are weaker. According to Webster ihe verb 
“tallage” still means ‘‘ to lay animpost upon; to cause to pay 
tallage.’’ In presenting this word for introductior, I have 
sought to coin a term whose meaning suggests as much of 
the new idea as possible. This tallage does, and, a= the same 
time, has the advantage of not being in common tse. 


It was said that in order to explain the law o: distribu- 
tion fully, it was necessary to show which are the slowest 
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increasing factors that obtain the benefits arising from im- 
provements in production; and second, to prove that these 
slowest increasing factors are also obliged to bear all the 
permanent burdens that may be imposed by nature or society 
upon any agent of production. The former of these two 
tasks has been performed by the foregoing analysis and clas- 
sification of the several monopoly forces which control the 
distribution of the surplus. ‘The second task can be accom- 
plished more quickly. 

The statement of the law of distribution was: ‘The free 
surplus of production, the benefits of improvements which 
increase the free surplus, and all permanent burdens are dis- 
tributed among the factors necessary to production in inverse 
ratio to their rates of increase. ‘That the slowest increasing 
factors of production, the exclusive monopolies, must bear all 
permanent burdens, can be shown by either one of two lines 
of argument: The factors of production possessing the mo- 
nopoly force which makes them differential monopolies, have 
that force because society has need of those factors. Society 
having this need gives the differential monopolies enough of 
the surplus to cause them to increase with sufficient rapidity 
to enable them to supply society’s wants. If an added bur- 
den be permanently imposed upon stich factors and a part of 
the surplus formerly obtained by them be taken, their rate 
of increase will lessen. This will strengthen their monopoly ` 
force. Society will lose a part of the supply desired, unless 
it increase the portion of the surplus given the differential 
monopolies by bidding higher for the products of these fac- 
tors of production, ‘The same is true of those factors which 
are optional monopolies. Both kinds of monopolies obtain de- 
finite portions of the surplus, portions which are safe-guarded 
for them by the monopoly forces whose nature and basis were 
outlined above. Society does not give these differential and 
optional monopolies all the surplus, and, as long as that is 
true, these factors will be able to pass the burdens, which 
may be permanently imposed on them, over to those factors, 
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a part of whose income is derived from the free surplus, 
and is, therefore, not insured against attack by virtue of 
possessing differential or monopoly forces. The truth of this 
conclusion has been excellently shown by every attempt to tax 
interest. Capital, possessing a monopoly force which enables _ 
it to command a definite portion of the fixed surplus, is safe- 
guarded against the burdens which taxes may impose upon in 
terest. Such burdens are inevitably shifted to the free surplas. 
The other line of argument by which the same conclusion 
is reached is similar and differs only in being based more 
directly upon the phenomena of value. “The industries 
receiving none of the free surplus can bear no added bur- 
dens, because, if such burdens be imposed, they must either 
raise the prices of their products or lessen the supply. If 
the supply be kept intact, and prices be increased by the 
amount of the burden, prices of other products must fall. 
The burden will be shifted upon other producers, because 
general values cannot rise. Likewise a burden falling on 
an industry increasing at a medium rate will also be shifted. 
' The amount of free surplus which such an industry is receiv- 
ing is only sufficient to induce it to maintain the position it 
holds in production. Society gives it a certain amount of 
the surplus to induce it thus to maintain itself. Unless it 
can shift the permanently added burdens, society will find 
the desired supply of the products of that industry lessened. 
Permanent burdens therefore, rest on the slowest increasing 
factors. : 


‘Taxes are one form which a permanent burden, or requi- 
sition, upon the surplus of production may take. Like 
other burdens, they will, after they have been in force long 
enough for business to adjust itself to the conditions they 
establish, fall, in their final incidence, on the slowest increas- ~ 
ing ‘factors of production, the exclusive monopolies. Taxes 
thus stand most intimately connected with the problem of 
distribution and the theory of monopolies. 
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This relationship of taxation to distribution and monop- 
olies can be considered to somewhat better advantage if the 
foregoing classification of monopolies be somewhat modified, 
so that the fixed and free surplus will be more definitely con- 
trasted. ‘Thus changed the classification becomes: 


FORML INCOME. 
P Land Land Rent 
Differential { Personal Personal Rent 
g Restrictive Fixed 
Land Marginal Rent 
Monopolies Optional {ceeds Interest Surplus 
Labor Labor 
Private Tal Free 
Exclusive { {Pat Taxes J Surplus 


‘There is only one new term introduced into this classifica- 
tion—‘‘ restrictive.” As was said above, the differential and 
optional monopolies are the realm of competition. The 
monopoly forces do‘not here prevent competition, but merely 
restrict it within certain limits. The forces say where com- 
petition shall have sway. The exclusive monopolies, how- 
ever, exist by means of excluding competition. ‘The division 
of monopolies into restrictive and exclusive, therefore, is 
a rational one. It is a useful one for the purposes of this 
paper, because it puts those monopolies to be discussed into 
a separate class. 

In entering upon the discussion of taxation we ought to 
keep clearly in mind both the relation which costs, the fixed 
and free surplus, and consumer’s surplus bear to each other, 
and the forces which control their changes. In a progres- 
sive society the producers surplus is increased both by a 
decrease in cost and by a rise of the margin of consumption. 
The line which divides the consumer’s surplus and pro- 
ducer’s surplus (compare Figure I.) is not fixed. Were 
the margin of consumption to fall the consumer’s surplus 
would grow larger and the producer’s surplus would 
decrease; if the margin of consumption rises the opposite 
will take place. Social progress implies a rise in the margin 
of consumption, and a consequent increase in the producer’s 
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‘surplus as a whole. Furthermore, as was pointed out on 
page 84 the line dividing the fixed and free portions of the 
-producer’s surplus is a variable one, the increase of the free 
surplus being, at present, more rapid than that of the fixed 
surplus. : : 

Among the forces which have the power of altering the 
relation of the consumer’s and producer’s surpluses, or of 
changing the relative amounts of the fixed and free portions 
of the producer’s surplus, are tax laws. The real nature of 
taxes is shown by the changes which they produce of this 
_ kind; in this way is their influence on consumption produc- 
tion, and distribution indicated. The best classification of 
taxes that can be made is one based on their power to pro- 
duce such changes. 

Classified upon this basis taxes are of three kinds, fiscal, 
social and industrial. ‘That may properly be called a fiscal 
tax which takes a portion of the free producers surplus 
without affecting the amount of the fixed surplus, or pro- 
ducing any change in the consumer’s surplus. Such a tax 
has no effect on consumption, nor on production as a whole; 
it simply diverts a larger or smaller part of the free surplus 
from the pockets of the owners of the slowest increasing 
factors in production into the public treasury. That may be 
called a social tax which, although it falls ultimately on the 
producer’s surplus—as all permanent burdens do—has, for 
its immediate effects, modifications either of the fixed sur- 
plus or of the consumer’s surplus. Such modifications pro- 
duce social effects through changes in production and con-' 
sumption. That tax may be’ called industrial, which is 
levied for the purpose of so applying the proceeds of the 
` tax as to increase the free surplus by more than the amount , 
of the tax. A tax, raised and applied to the improvement 
of such an important waterway as the Great Lakes, would 
be an example. An industrial tax may sometimes take the 
form of a pure business transaction. Such will be the case 
if the United States decides to sell its bonds to secure capital 
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the absorption of the tallage by the State will not affect 
prices. The products or services of zhe exclusive monopolies 
have prices so fixed as to yield maximum gains, hence 
these prices cannot be raised, to cover the tax, without 
decreasing the gains. ‘These direct fiscal taxes, however, 
must be levied upon the gross receipts of exclusive mcnop- 
olies rather than upon the gross product. If every product 
be taxed, the exclusive monopoly may find that the point of 
maximum gains is to be reached by raising prices and 
decreasing sales. The tax on gross product in that case 
would not be purely fiscal, but partiy social. A direct tax. 
or this kind may be imposed upon tellage without diminish- 
ing production. ‘The output of exclusive monopolies will not 
be lessened nor the investment of capital in them be checked 
before the tax absorbs all the tallage. As long as the exclu- 
sive monopolies receive gains equal to those which they com- 
mand as possessors of optional and differential monopoly for- 
ces, they will prosecute and develop their business activities. 

Fiscal taxes may also be indirect. This can be shown to 
be possible by a line of reasoning ana_ogous to that employed 
to prove that permanent burdens imposed upon production 
must be borne by the slowest increasing factors. Fiscal 
taxes were defined to be those which take a portion of the 
free producer’s surplus without affecting the amount of the 
fixed surplus or producirg any change in the consumer’s 
surplus. An indirect tax being shited by the first objects 
upon which it is imposed, cannot be fiscal, unless the tax is 
shifted from the fixed to -he free surplus without lessering 
the former and without increasing =r ‘decreasing the con- 
sumer’s surplus through changes in consumption. If, how- 
ever, a moderate tax be levied on a factor of production in 
which competition obtains, ¢.¢., oc a differential or an 
optional monopoly, and if the factor be one whose articles of 
production are those for which there isa strong and stable de- 
mand, the tax can be shifted without producing social effects. 
The prices of the articles produced by such a factor can rise 
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sufficiently to cover a moderate imposition, without sensibly 
affecting the consumption of staple and strongly demanded 
articles. This rise in the prices of the taxed articles will 
cause a readjustment of objective values. General objective 
value cannot rise, hence the value of some articles must fall. 
The articles whose price will permanently fall will be those 
produced by the exclusive monopolies. ‘They are the slowest 
increasing factors, and, according to the law of distribution, 
must bear permanent burdens. ‘The shifted tax will thus 
reach the tallage and be borne by it. Production, however, 
will not be affected, as was shown above, unless the entire 
tallage be taken. 

It will be seen by the above that the number of indirect 
taxes which are purely fiscal cannot be very large; the num- 
ber of articles whose price can be increased without sensibly 
affecting their consumption being relatively small. ‘There 
are, however, many staple articles whose price may be 
moderately increased without exerting more than a slight 
influence upon consumption. Indirect taxes imposed upon 
them would have but small social effects and would be chiefly 
fiscal in character. The legislator, therefore, who is desirous 
of imposing indirect taxes for the purpose of securing a reve- 
nue without thereby modifying social relations to any notice- 
able extent, has ample opportunity for realizing his aims. 

In the imposition of an indirect fiscal tax there is no 
ethical question involved. Such a tax is a purely economic 
phenomenon. The tax having been shifted, by changes in 
prices, from the fixed to the free portion of the surplus, and 
this having taken place without sensibly modifying the con- 
sumer’s surplus, the ultimate effect of the tax is simply to 
take a part of the free surplus. Society simply prevents a 
part of the free surplus from becoming private property. 
Without the tax, the entire free surplus would go as tallage 
to the owners of exclusive monopolies; with the tax imposed, 
they receive a sum decreased by the amount appropriated by 
the public. Society has the first claim on the results of social 
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progress; and, in the case of incirect fiscal taxes, the State 
supplies its needs by a law as purely economic as that gov- 
eming the rate of interest. Should the owners of exclusive 
monopolies find that the State had enacted a law which 
diminished by a certain common percentage the tallage they 
respectively received they would have no grounds for om- 
plaint. The tax law would change the conditions under 
which they must produce, but all would produce under the 
same conditions. A change in che current rate of interest 
would produce a like efec. Questions of equity and justice 
would arise in neither case. 

If, however, the State does not in this general marner 
divert into its own possession that fart of the free surplus, 
which the public finances may requize, before the same has 
become private property, but allows the entire free surplus to be 
distributed as tallage to the exclusive monopolies, then the 
levy of taxes may involve problems of equity. Indirect 
fiscal taxes affect all individuals alike, in that they moilify 
the conditions of production equally for all. ‘This cannoz be 
true of direct fiscal taxes. ‘They must be levied on the tall- 
age of particular exclusive monopolies, and must necessarily 
change the relation which these monopolies bear to each 
other, and alter the respective positions which they holé as 
industrial factors. There are differeat classes of producers 
enjoying exclusive monopoly privileges and a direct fiscal 
tax must change the apportionmert of the free surplus 
among these classes. These clesses are of various deg-ees 
of importance to the economic and moral progress of society. 
As long as the State does not take by iirect texes all the tall- 
age obtained by these diferent exclasive monopolies, they 
may rightly insist that the State distribute its impositions 
among them with equity. ‘The only rue basis of an etuic- 
ally just apportionment of the surplus among these several 
classes is the services which they respectively render society. 
Hence, in levying direct fiscal taxes upon the slowest in- 
creasing factors of production, 7. e., upon the tallage of the 
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exclusive monopolies, the State ought so to distribute its im- 
positions among the several kinds of exclusive monopolies 
as to favor the respective classes according to the economic use 
they make of the free surplus received. This should be done in 
order that the larger amounts may be left in the possession of 
those who do most to promote social welfare and progress. 

It will, of course, be obvious to many that the facts of 
distribution, as outlined in this paper, and especially the 
theory of monopolies here presented, have important bear- 
ings on other questions than taxation. Probably nobody 
regards the present distribution of wealth as an ideal one. 
That it is far from being such is attested by our desire to see 
it made better. It is being improved at present by the 
steadily growing strength of the forces which give larger 
shares to the lower ranks of producers. As these forces are 
made stronger, will distribution become less unequal. The 
existence of dependent social classes having no firm standard 
of life, and little power or desire to raise that which they do 
possess, is cause as well as evidence of the present glaring in- 
equalities in distribution. A larger sharing in the results of 
social progress is to be secured the less fortunate classes by 
improving the objective and subjective conditions which 
operate to raise the standard of life. In this way will the 
monopoly force be strengthened that gives them command 
over a portion of the surplus. Taxation is one, but only one, 
of the forces that may be employed to further that end. Fis- 
cal and industrial taxes will yield a revenue by means of 
which the objective conditions of life may be made better. 
Social taxes will do this also, and may, at the same time, be 
employed to effect desirable social changes. At any given 
time the surplus of production is distributed by definite 
monopoly forces. The operation of these forces can be 
modified by fiscal, social and industrial taxes, the nature and 
operation of which this paper has attempted partially to set 
forth. Emory R. JOHNSON. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE FARMERS’ MOVEMENT. 

The widespread movement among the fermers to-day ia their effort 
to adapt themselves and their occupation to the ever-changing env-ron- 
ment, so that they shall be once more mastera of the situation, receiv- 
ing their due share of the product of Ametican industry and exerting 
their due influence in the formation ard development of national 
character. Asa result of his industry the farmer has made food and the 
raw material of our factories produced from the soil more and more 
plenty, of better quality and cheaper. Her= we find an efficlent cause 
of his pecuniary embarrassment; the supply >fagricultural products has 
been increased beyond the demand, with the consequent fall of price. 
If the surplus of agricultural products was matched by a correspond- 
ing surplus of gold, of persone] services, o7 means of transportation, 
and of the comforts, conveniences and luxrries of life, such universal 
plenty would enrich all, beggaring none. But with over-production 
in agriculture, and monopolies of coal, of telephones, of electric rail- 
roads and of other essentials o modern civilization, the farmer finds 
himself at a great disadvantage. 

Farmers have been content ia the past to confine their labors to the 
production of wealth, leaving to others the 2ontrol of those conditions 
. which determine the distribution of this wealth. At last, however, 
they have awakened to the fact that the prodlems of distribution have 
not been successfully solved. They believe that they get too little for 
the product of their labor and others too much, that they must bear 
heavy burdens of society while they are at the same time practically 
debarred from the enjoyment of the advantages of the progressive 
culture of modern life. When in this discussion we speak of the farmer, 
it must be born in mind that we refer to the average farmer, who tills on 
his own account his own or another’s farm. We do not refer to those 
who derive a large share of their income from other sources than their 
farms, nor do we mean the farmer of exceptional ability or those whose 
opportunities have been remarkably fortunace. An investigation, rar- 
ried on fora number of years, upon differert linea, based upon statistics 
official and unofficial, as well as upon other reliable sources of informa- 
tion, shows that the average farmer, east ard west, north and south, 
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receives a lower remuneration for manual labor aud for labor of super- 
intendence than the average man in any other of the great classes of 
bread-winners, much less than those, who have not carefully consid- 
ered the matter will think possible. 

Because of this comparative decadence the farmer has for years 
demanded equal taxation, in order that the farmers thousand 
dollars invested in his farm shall bear no more burdens than the 
thousand dollars of other men. But the statesman has confessed that 
he has not been able to remedy the evils of unjust taxation. He even 
acknowledges that they are growing worse. 

The farmer has been content to refer questions of finance to the 
banker. Every autumn the farmers of America have hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of crops which makes a demand for millions 
of currency. The supply of money at that season is inadequate to 
meet the demand. Hence, the price of crops falls relatively and the 
price of money advances. Year after year the farmer has been forced 
to sell in a gintted market and buy in times of scarcity. He demands 
a system of finance that shall make the supply of money at all times 
equal to the demand. He wants an elastic currency that shall do the 
money work of the nation with justice to both buyer and seller, to 
both creditor and debtor, But the bankers appear to confess that they 
zannot produce a medium of exchange and a standard of deferred 
payment that is capable of meeting the exigencies. 

The farmer demands cheap transportation between the farm and the 
snarket; and he is met with the reply that the rates from the elevator 
of the middleman to the ship of the foreigner were never before so 
low as now, but this proves of little benefit to the farmér. When 
the farmer insists that moderu masters of transportation might devise 
a system of cheap transportation from the country station to the city, 
Łe is told that the intricacies of the modern railroad system are too 
great and it cannot be done; to attempt it would bankrupt the roads. 
Moreover, when the farmers themselves, or their friends, organize an 
electric railroad to carry themselves and their freight at reasonable 
prices from the farmhouse to the city, the great railroad corporations 
oppose them at every point, going even to the extent of waging open 
war against theselectmen of the country town who lawfully attempt to 
ley the rails of the electric road across the track of the steam railroad. 

The farmer turns to the politician and asks of him that his party 
shall champion the cause of the farmer and see to it that the govern- 
ment guarantee to the agricultural classes their rights and promote 
their interests equally with those of other citizens, But the farmer 
finds the politician more abundant in promises than prolific in eff- 
cient action. 
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Finally, the farmer has, in his emergency, turned to the scholar and 
asked of him a fair statement of the problem and a clear solution, 
based npon historic and economic grounds. But the scholar has Leen 
too preoccupied and prejudiced to give the question that painstaking 
investigation and careful and impartial decision which alone can 
make his answer of much practical value to the hard-pressed agricul- 
turist. : 

Thus has experience taught the farmer that-the solution of the prob- 
lem of the future of American agriculture and of the American 
agriculturist depends upon himself The farmers’ movement is simply 
the awakening of these sturdy citizens from engrossment in manual 
labor and the struggle after material wealth, to a sense of their duty 
first to themselves and then to society. Such a movement may have 
obstacles, it may be slow, it may do much apparent damage, but it is 
irresistible, and in the end its results will prove to be of value. It has 
reached the stage where guidance, rather than ridicule and denuncia- 
tion, is needed. { 

The innumerable details of the movement may be classified under 
organization, education, co-operation, political action. 

I. ‘Organizations of farmers are now many and strong, constantly 
increasing in numbers, usefulness and power. The Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture.devotes fifteen pages of its report for 1892 to a 
directory of the agricultural organizetions of the State. In other 
States organization is carried to as great, or to a greater extent. 
-Besides these there are many nat-onal bodies. At the St. Louis Con- 
ference, year before last, twelve or more distinct national organiza- 
tions of farmers were represented, whose aggregate membership num- 
bered hundreds of thousands. 

Of the many national bodies several are worthy of especial men- 
tion. The twelfth annnal session of the National Farmers’ Congress, 
composed of delegates from each State, appointed by the Governor 
thereof, was held November, 1892, az Lincoin, Neb. ‘This body is 
non-partisan, deliberative and advisory in its action, and exerts its 
influence upon the formation and direction of public opinion. It has 
created a National Board of Ag-iculture with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, whose duty shall be to study the general agricultural interests ° 
of the whole country and see to it that no conflicting legislation shall 
injure the industries of any State. Two hundred members, from the 
majority of the States, attend the annual sessions, paying their own 
expenses. They represent the more wealthy and better educated 
agriculturists. i 

The National Grange, the oldest and most conservative of the dis- 
tinctively agrarian organizations, held its twenty-seventh annual 
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session last year. Its membership numbers many thousands, its finances 
are sound, its organization is stable, its work is becoming more and 
more extended and valuable. Having experienced the flood and ebb 
of the tide which accompanies reform movements, it is content to 
advance with the even stream of national development, intent upon 
exerting its power at the opportune moment and place to secure the 
best effect. 

Beginning in the South, but extending through the North, under 
the leadership of the late President L. L. Polk, the National Farmers’ 
Alliance has been an aggressive power. This union of the farmers of 
the South with the farmers of the North, ignoring sectional lines and 
old causes of division, is one marked characteristic of this new phase 
of the agrarian movement It illustrates and proves that the farmers. 
of America have at last learned the value and the method of perma- 
nent organization. They have moreover shown a disposition to join. 
forces with organizations of artisans and other citizens, whenever 
such union proves itself desirable. 

Another organization of great value to the farmers’ movement is 
the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. It has a full corps of officers and an executive committee. 
It is composed of delegates from each of the fifty-seven agricultural’ 
schools and colleges and of the fifty-three experiment stations of the 
United States. The association, therefore, represents the fifteen hun- 
dred members of the faculty and corps of workers connected with 
these institutions and also the many thousands of students and alumni 
of these colleges, a large number of whom are farmers or intimately 
connected with and dependent upon the agricultural classes While 
this association is a scientific body, it is at the same time interested in 
che success of the farmer, and exerts a powerful influence upon Legis- 
atures and Congress, so far as the educational or economic relations 
of agriculture and agriculturists are involved 

The farmers’ movement is not then to be measured by the action of 
any one organization, but can only be properly understood when the 
resultant of many separate and varying forces is accurately determined. 

II. In their endeavor to secure organization the farmers soon discov- 
ered the necessity of broadening their education, especially in the field 
cf economics and politics. Hence, every farmers’ organization has 
this object pre-eminently in view. These associations are themselves 
efficient schools, giving to their faithful members training in public 
speaking, in writing, in reading, in thinking and in administration. 
As a result of twenty-six years of this work the Grange has become a 
national university, employing hundreds of teachers, college educated 
as well as self-tanght, who stimulate thought and lend inspiration to. 
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their fellows. Recently it was ‘‘ resolved that the Worthy Lecturer of 
the National Grange be instructed to continue the distribution of sub- 
jects for discussion to Subordinate Granges, and that questions of 
political economy be given prominence, such as those relating to gold, 
silver, greenbacks, national banks, corporations, interstate and trans- 
continental transportation, and the tariff, as it relates to agriculture.” 
-A similar work is carried on in the Alliance, which has prepared for 
its local branches a system of weekly lessons in political science. 
Ballads and songs have been multiplied, as a method of propagating 
and fixing new ideas in the minds of the people. In all agricuRural 
colleges the science of economics and of politics is receiving more and 
more attention. 

A National Reform Press has been organized, including about a 
thousand newspapers, pledged to support the demands of the farmers’ 
movement. There are a few dailies, but the most are weeklies. The 
circulation of many of these newspapers is 10,000, some reach 50,000, 
one perhaps 100,000. These ere scattered over the whole country, and 
their influence cannot but be great. Besides these reform papers there 
is the agricultural press, an instrument of educational force not only 
in matters relating to agriculture, but also in subjects of politicel and 
economic science. 

The town meeting, the dis:rict school, the public library, the Dhan- 
tauqua movement, the country church, each and all, do much for the 
education of the farmer, far more than is commonly imagined. Upon 
one point the farmers of to-day are fully agreed. They are cne in 
demanding for themselves and for their children the best education 
the times can afford. They have successfully insisted that the town, 
the State and the nation shall unite in providing every facility for 
educating the farmer in everything pertaining to the science and art 
of agriculture and to the knowledge and practice of manhool. As 
a consequence we find in America a system of agricultural edvcation 
approaching the best the world affords. The great drawback is that 
only a few comparatively as yet are pecuniarily able to take advantage 
of the facilities thus offered by the State. 

TU. ‘The farmers’ movement has thrown a great deal of ligkt upon 
co-operation, both distributive and productive. The educational 
results of the past twenty-five years of experiment have been cf great 
value. The nature of the problem, the conditions of success, the 
dangers and difficulties in the way, have been mede clear and the pre- 
paratory work accomplished which will make co-operation in the 
future more common and profitable. 

So far as distributive co-operation is concerned the farmecs have 
earned that the essential element of success lies in large orders for 
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cash. Asa result middlemen have not been driven out of business, 
but the farmers of the North have succeeded in escaping that thrall- 
dom to the storekeeper which has been so disastrous in the South. * 

There are throughout the country many successful co-operative 
stores, which benefit not only their patrons, but also indirectly all 
cousumers, But the more common form of co-operative buying is 
through a business agent, who receives the orders of many farmers in 
the district or State, and so furnishes them goods at the lowest whole- 
sale prices. In the business of insurance, co-operation among farmers 
has had good results; they report that hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been saved in premiums on fire and life policies. Co-opera- 
tion among milk-producers, fruit-growers and cattle-men, for the 
purpose of marketing their products, has proved very remunerative, 

In productive co-operation many experiments have been made which 
have been only partially successful. Manufacturers who have charged 
exorbitant prices have been brought to terms, but the farmers have 
learned that they can rarely carry on the farm and the factory success- 
fully at the same time. Nevertheless, in the production of butter and 
cheese, co-operation has proved eminently successful. As agricultural 
science introduces new methods and tends to make the farm a great 
factory, where raw material of the soil, properly treated with chemical 
fertilizers and manipulated by means of elaborate machinery, shall be 
transformed into the finished products for the market, the greater is 
the necessity and the profit of co-operation, and the more capable do 
farmers find themselves of working together. 

IV. Organization, education, co-operation, have led the farmers’ 
movement towards political action. For generations the farmer con- 
fined himself closely to agriculture and to participation in the affairs 
of the town meeting. In the meanwhile, the cities grew in number, 
in population, in wealth and in influence, until he found that the 
twenty to thirty per cent of the people who live in cities, largely 
recent importations from foreign countries, actually governed not only 
the municipalities, but also the States and the nation, leaving the votes 
of the other citizens scattering and devoid of power. In order to 
protect their interests the farmers made use of the right of petition. 
They elected lawyers and other professional men to represent them 
and their interests in Legislature and Congress They appealed to 
their party leaders. They sought to interest the press in their behalf. 
They brought their case before the courts They presented them- 
selves before the bar of public opinion. But they were disappointed. 
It made little difference whether they sent a farmer or a politician to 

[*Cf. “The Peons of the South,” by Geo K Holmes, in the ANNALS for Septem- 
ber, 1893 The Kditors.] 
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the Legislature. If the farmer went to the capital fresh from the 
plow, among a crowd of lobbyists, he wes as clay in the hands of 
the potter. If his constituents kept him there year after year, until 
he learned the ways of legislation, then he ceased to be a farmer and. 
became a member of some other class, perhaps a stockholder in a 
great railroad, or manufacturing corporation, with interests i in common 
with the opponents of agricultural classes. 

But from repeated failures and many disappointments the farmers 
are at length learning how to take care of themselves. They have 
become convinced that political action on their part is essential to 
their well being, that they must sustain tasir own interests, for others 
will not consider them. In their verious subordinate organizations 
they discuss the situation. Their best representatives then bring the 
matter before their district, State and national bodies, where the 
whole subject is again debated. In this way they come to a decision 
as to what is practicable. They then formulate their demands, which 
they lay before the proper authorities ir the town, the State or the 
nation, or in the caucus, or convention. ‘They press and enforce their 
demands patiently and persistently, meeting all attacks bravely. They 
fight for their rights from their own point of view, believing that the 
free and fair contest of opposing interests will be the best for the 
whole people. If their interests are not presented as forcibly as those 
of other classes the result will be not only disastrous to them, buz will 
also seriously endanger the public good. In the furtherance of these 
ends they have learned to trust no man implicitly, but to hold every 
man whom they choose to represent them responsible to them for his 
action. 

The farmers have learned something of the methods of legislation. 
Hence when a hearing is given by a legislative committee, the farmers 
areon hand with their best speakers. When a bill is pending in 
which they are interested, letters, telegrams and petitions from all 
parts of the State come pouring in, urging legislators to do their duty. 
At State capitals, as well as at Washington, the farmers have their 
standing committees always on haad tc watch legislation and see 
that their interests do not suffer. There are, however, so many ways 
of influencing legislation and the powaz of capital is so well-nigh 
irresistible, that the farmers have been beazen time and again anc seen 
their cherished and just demands ignored. But their persistence has 
taught them and they are coming better to understand the science and 
practice of politics. Their organizations have been nominally, and to 
a large extent, really non-partisan, but from experience they have 
learned that votes in caucus and convention, as well as at the polls, 
are the real sources of power. Of these votes they still possess in 
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many States a majority, and throughout the nation a large minority. 
United with other laboring men, their votes would constitute a clear 
majority over all others. They now realize that their votes are their 
own, to be used for the realization of their demands. During the last 
few years they have been experimenting with the ballot and some 
surprising results have followed. The movement within the old party 
lines has been strong, leading to notable results, but it has not been 
confined to these. The farmers have found that both of the leading 
parties have for so long a time been dependent upon other elements 
than the farmer’s vote for success, that it is difficult to transform them 
at once into humble servants of the agriculturist. 

During the year of the presidential election many of the farmers 
seemed inclined to support a distinctive People’s party, not really 
expecting to elect a president, but hoping to learn something, attract 
national attention to their demands and cast a vote sufficiently large 
to give them a basis for future action, either as the people’s party 
destined to supplant the old parties, or else as a body of producers 
allied with the artisans, whose real interests shall Se made a serious 
object by one or the other of existing parties. The results show the 
measure of their success. Out of a total vote of 12,154,542, the 
People’s party cast 1,122,045 ballots. Their candidates received votes 
in every State of the Union. They carried Colorado, Idaho, Kansas 
and Nevada by majorities, and North Dakota and Oregon by plurali- 
ties, which gave twenty-two votes in the electoral college, being the 
first time since 1856 that a third party has secured an electoral vote, 
Investigation shows that this vote was almost entirely from the rural 
districts of the South and West. The People’s party succeeded in 
increasing their representatives in the House from three to twelve, 
In the Senate they have several senators. In four States they elected 
their candidate for governor. Considering the difficulties against 
which this new party was obliged to contend, the success gained was 
indeed remarkable. 

The radical demands of the farmers, as set forth in the platform of 
the People’s party, are socialistic and are not likely soon to be formally 
ratified by the public opinion of the nation. But the People’s party 
and its platform are only an incident in the greater movement of the 
farmers of America. It isan experiment being tried by the radicals 
among the agrarian leaders, but which has not yet received the 
endorsement of the great mass of the farmers. A great political party 
is not the growth of a day. Whenever the farmers of the United 
States shall as a unit demand of either of the old parties a certain line 
of policy and prove it to be practicable and just, one or the other of 
these parties will surely submit to their will. Class legislation in 
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behalf of the farmers may in some cases te secured, but the proba- 
bilities are that the final results will nevertheless be good. By -push- 
ing the system of class legislation toits logical outcome, the reductio ad 
absurdum will be apparent and a reecticn must set in. 

Farmers have suffered in the past because of their neglect tc com- 
pete earnestly for their own interests, brt naw the signs of the times 
indicate that in all parts of our country they have at last aroused 
themselves and have begun « movement, the outcome of which will 
be to secure for them their full share of the products of the national 
industry and of the advantages of moderr civilization. 


C. S. WALKER. 
Massachusetts Agriculiural College, Amnerst. 


THE GRANGE AND THE CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISES IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

In this age of organization there is scarcely a branch of industry 
not organized in some way Zor the promozion of its interests. The 
first strong organization which sorght to combine the farmers for 
common protection, encouragement and enlightenment. was the 
National Grange of the Patrons of Husbardry, founded in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 4, 1367. A National Grange with coustitutioa and 
ritual was established, then Subordinate Granges. Fifteen Srbordi- 
nate Granges might themselves organize a State Grange. Al were 
obligated to strict obedience and fealty tc the National Grange. In 
spite of some opposition to it, in this ‘‘monarchial’’ feature of the 
, organization probably lies the secret of the success which has tided 
the Order over many difficulties, 

The Grange owes its origin to Mr O. H. Kelley, a ‘‘ plain practical 
farmer,” a clerk in the Agricultural Department at Washiagton. 
After the war, President Johnson celected Mr. Kelley to investigate 
the conditions and needs of the farmers in the South. He returned 
full of the idea that in order to better their condition, organization 
must be effected. On consultation with friends interested in the far- 
mer’s welfare, the National Grange cf Patrons of Husbandry was 
conceived by Mr. Kelley and six associates. Women were admitted 
to an equality in memberskip, thus adding that distinctive “eature 
without which it is claimed the Grange would not be in existence 
to-day. : 

The Declaration of Purposes is a broad and worthy one, aspiring to 
promote all that is best in the mental, moral, social and spiritual 
development, as well as to advance the material interests of the 
patrons and more broadly to increase the welfare of all society. Any 
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Grange, if true to its obligations, cannot be partisan in politics, relig- 
ion or in any subject involving natural differences of opinion.* 

In 1868 Mr. Kelley gave up his government position and started for 
Minnesota, his home, organizing Granges as he went. In 1873 the 
first great meeting of the National Grange was held in Georgetown, 
D. C., at which eleven States were represented. This meeting prac- 
tically marks the epoch of its permanent organization. Until then 
the affairs were entirely in the hands of the founders. 

The years 1872 to 1875 mark a period of phenomenal growth. In 
1873 alone, 13,000 subordinate Granges were organized.t Politicians 
tried to use it, wild business schemes were engaged in in some parts 
of the country. Thousands became members who had no interests in 
farming. 

The reason for this extraordinary growth is found largely in the 
discontents arising from the causes which resulted in the financial 
crisis of 1873, and from the industrial depression following. The infia- 
tion of the currency and the increase in credit through each venture 
were instruments in building up gigantic speculative operations, which 
finally resulted ina crash. Durng the apparent prosperity of trade 
men were attracted from agriculture to trade. Farm land declined, 
while city real estate rose. Speculation and “corners” in staple 
farm products caused great fluctuations in prices, while the prices of 
farmers’ necessaries rose. 

A further and important reason is found in the disaffections caused by 
the real and alleged extortion of the railroads. Inthe West and South 
the pressure from this cause was naturally greatest, since from these 
the great shipments of grain are made, and there the growth was largest. 
In 1875 the Order numbered about 1,500,000 in every section of the 
country. The Grange, now in the hands of the farmers thus excited 
over their real and alleged wrongs, was in danger of being perverted 
from its original educational and social aims. 

Just at this time occurréd the famous ‘‘ Granger ” railroad legislation, 
which aroused such interest throughout the country. It was essen- 
tially a farmers’ movement, but the Grange as a body is not to be 
held responsible. Since the Grange was then in the zenith of popu- 
larity, all acts coming from the farmers were branded as ‘‘Granger ” 
without discrimination.{ However, the Grange does not disclaim an 
influence in the matter. 

* See Section 5 of the ‘' Declaration of Purposes ” 

+N. J Bureau of Statistics, Ninth Annual Report, p, 336. 


tMr. C W. Preisen says, In spite of the assertions of Mr.C F Adame and 
others, it can be shown that the Grange was not responsible for the Illinois legisla- 
tion. When the constitution of 1870 and the law of 1871 were passed, the Grange 
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Vast business enterprises were engaged in.* But enterprises in the 
hands of unskilled and often unscrupulous hands, failed. The finan- 
-cial benefits lost, those who had entered for purely selfish motives 
rapidly withdrew, and the order assumcC nominal proportions. Mr. 
Preisen (1888) says, ‘‘the Grange still lives but its glory is departed.” 
Yet it seems that the part that will give the truer glory still remains to 
teach the farmer to be more scientific and business-like in his methods of 
work, more alive to his own best interests and those of the com- 
munity. 

The true prominence of the educat:onal features as conceived and 
reiterated by the Grangers themselves is emphasized by the master 
of the New York State Grange (1391): ‘‘ These financial gains 
or savings are more than gratifying to our members, yet they pale into 
insignificance in comparison with the educational benefits of our be- 
loved order. . . . We hold that education should ever be accorded 
the most prominent place in our Grange deliberations, and that no 
pains should be spared by our Grange educators to impress this truth, 
that the success and perpetuity of our crder must and will depend | 
upon the intelligence of its membership.” f 

Perhaps no better idea of the worx the Grange has accomplished 
and claims to have been instrumental in ezcomplishing can be gained 
then from the proclamation issued by the National Grange on the ecca- 
sion of its twenty-fifth anniversary (1&91). 

After mentioning its work in organization, influence in broadening 
the sphere of woman, and the influence upon the home, the proclama- 
tion states that the Grange has: 

“sth. Prevented the renewal of patents on sewing machines, thus 
saving to the people fifty per cent of their cost, which amounts to 
millions annually. 

“6th. Transportation companies were taught that the creatcr is 
greater than thecreature. See Granger cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

“7th. Had passed and have enforced oleomargarine law. 

“8th. Have passed laws somewhat restricting alien landlords and 
corporations from getting government land. 

“oth. Had interstate commerce law passed. 

‘roth. Had cabinet position created for agriculture, thus giving the 
President’s cabinet a representative of the parent of all vocations. 


had scarcely a foothold ın the State. The State Grange was organized March, 1872. 
“ Outcome of the Granger Movement.” Popular Science Monthly, vol. xxxni, p 206. 
* In 1876, the Order was said to own “ five steamboa: or packet lines, thirty-two 
grain elevators and twenty-two warehouses. ’—J/éid p. 371. 
+Education is the great central object of our Order.” Worthy Master J. H, 
Brigham, National Grange, Journal of Proceedings, 1&2. 
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‘‘rrth. Has had agricultural colleges, experiment stations, and 
farms and Farmers’ Institutes established in many States of the Union. 

“rath. Has had some effect in local and State tax levies and estab- 
lished State Arbor Day. 

“13th. Has caused the reform ballot law to be passed in many 
-States. 

‘rath, Has increased the State appropriations for public schools. 

“sth. Has at all times fostered the cause of free education. 

“16th. Local achievements, such as building halls, making roads, 
planting trees and vines, establishing libraries, reading rooms, banks, 
fire insurance companies, co-operative enterprises, etc., too numerous 
to mention, might be cited.” 

Some of the public questions which the organization at present is 
interested in agitating are: 

Passage of measures to prevent adulteration of food. Passage of 
the Washburn-Hatch bill. Free delivery of mail to rual population. 
Non-irrigation of the arid lands of the West by the government, on 
the ground that the lands are not yet needed * The securing of laws 
to remedy unequal taxation. Promotion of interest in agricultural 
colleges. Action for better roads, etc.f 

Naturally the Grange first declined as a power in the West and 
South where its growth had been most phenomenal. During its 
decadence other associations of farmers, with similar purposes, 
though avowedly with more political aims, arose, chiefly the Farmers’ 
Alliance. But its strongest foothold seems to be taken in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States where the educational and social features 
are most emphasized. In New England at the present time the Order 
is steadily growing. In 1886 it numbered there between 25,000 and 
30,000. Rhode Island was not then represented.3 In 1892 the mem- 
bership was about 50,000. || i 

As has been stated the development of the Grange in New England 
has come since the period when financial interests were the prime 
inducements for organization. Hence its distinctive features have 
remained educational and social. At the present time, however, 
interest in co-operative enterprises seems quite strong. A committee 
reporting to one of the New Hampshire State Granges expresses the 


*National Grange, Journal of Proceedings, 1892 Worthy Master, J. H Brig- 
ham 

+See reports of the various committees in the State Granges 

tH. W Bemis, “ Co-operation in New England.” Papers of American Keo- 
momuc Association. vol 1,p 353 

3C. W Presen, “Outcome of the Granger Movement.” Popular Setence 
Monthly, vol xxxii, p 201. 

] Compiled from report of National Granges and reports of the State Granges. 
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feeling thus: “In these days of low prices and pushing unscrupalons 
competition we fiud the mind of the fermer opening to the idea of 
co-operation with a degree of receptivity end appreciation ever 
before observable in men of his calling.” 

Again and again in looking threngk the reports of the verious 
Granges we find the opinicn that “ thos Granges that are the most 
active in co-operative business are the strongest in every point.” The 
reason for this is not difficult to see, for the spirit, ‘“push ” anc busi- 
ness ability which would make men srccesscul in these enterprises, 
must needs make them active in the wicer work of the Grange. 

Perhaps no class is more at the mercy of the middleman then the 
farmer. The prices of those things whick he buys are largely con- 
trolled by custom (unless he live near some large business centre, and 
the majority do not), while the prices of what he sells, his grain, cattle, 
sheep, wool, fruit, etc., are sold at the competitive prices of a world 
market. His distance frem trade’s centres where competition. keeps. 
prices near the minimum, is a reason, then, why he desires especially 
the benefits of consumptive co-operation. Yet the very fact of the 
farmer’s isolation is one of the chief cbstacles to co-operative enter- 
prises among them. Another hindrance to the co-operative spirit is 
the extreme individualism in the farmer’s character, found particularly 
in New England, as writers upon N2w Eagland character never tire 
of reiterating. Upon these conditions the Grange has power to exert 
a considerable influence. First it overcomes, in a measure, zhe far- 
mer’s isolation, by making him a unit in the one central orgarization, 
and further, by discussing common interests and plaus for common 
improvement with his neighbors, his sympathies ere broademed andi 
his interests become less self-centrec. 

While these influences only partially remove the hindrances due to 
situation and character, practical ditienities are also to be met in the 
direct operation of the schemes. 

Suppose, first, the co-operative store to be conducted on che plam 
of general country stores, buying a farmer's small products as well as 
retailing to him necessaries, Even then there will be the temptation 
to trade elsewhere, if business or cther interests takes the farmer to: 
another place—and often the advaatage gained by buying cr selling 
at a co-operative store cannot compensate for time and incorvenience 
involved in making extra trips, when the trading may be dore in con- 
nection with other business: If ths store retail goods only, the objec- 
tions become more weizhty, since the average farmer depencs largely 
upon the exchange of his butter, chees2, eggs, etc., for his necessary 
groceries, while his cash is usec in purchasing clothes, furnishings, 
implements and the like. Hence it may be far more to his edvantage 
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to buy where he can sell his small products, even though he get a 
discount at a co-operative store. Where the Grange employs a pur- 
chasing agent the same objections hold as with the retail store, except 
that inconveniences are apt to be more accentuated, and less provision 
for a latitude of tastes is possible. 

If strong co-operative stores, under good management and conducted 
on strictly business principles, were instituted in the beginning, this 
phase of co-operation might seem more hopeful. But in farming com- 
munities it seems that it can be little hoped that present self-interest 
will be sufficiently sacrificed to surmount the difficulties in small enter- 
prises, or that capital and support will be given to large enterprises at 
once. 

Co-operation among the New England Granges has been confined 
almost entirely to the buying of commodities and to fire insurance, 
The subject of co-operative marketing is being discussed with some 
confidence, particularly the marketing of staple products. One year, 
at least, the New Hampshire State Grange employed an agent to ship 
the apples of Patrons to England, but without great success since the 
Patrons were too fearful of the venture. 

The method of co-operative buying most prevalent in New England 
is that by trade discounts or trade lists. The State Granges make 
arrangements with certain large manufacturers and wholesale firms for 
discounts on cash payments. Each subordinate Grange chooses a pur- 
chasing agent who receives the lists and makes the purchases. The 
agents and members receiving the discount are bound to keep the dis- 
couuts secret. Another analogous method is to furnish members with 
“trade cards,” on presentation of which to the firms under contract 
with the Staté Grange, discounts are allowed. This method is em- 
ployed largely in Vermont, Rhode Island and Connecticut, while Mass- 
achusetts has mere purchasing agents and Maine has its Grange store. 

The results of these enterprises, as reported to the several State 
Granges, is as follows: 

In New Hampshire but little has yet been done though considerable 
interest is manifested. In 1891 the Richdale system was urged upon 
the attention of the Granges as combining the buying and marketing 
features, and as a system toward which it was advisable to work, 
adopting trade cards in the meantime. 

Vermont reports only a beginning in co-operative buying, with a 
fair degree of interest 

Of the success and extent of enterprises in Rhode Island, we have 
“been unable to obtain any definite knowledge. Probably little is 
done, as the Grange has not been long instituted there. Trade cards 
are used to some extent, however. 
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In Massachusetts the Executive Committee of the State Grange 
reports as follows in 1891: ‘‘Co-operation—the trade problem—is as 
yet unsolved, and we have thought the matter over carefully and we 
would recommend that each Subordinate Grange place more con- 

fidence in their purchasing agent.” Of ninety-four Granges reporting 
to the State Grange in 1891, six onlr report co-operative buying. 
In 1892, seven out of ninety-e-ght repcrt some co-operative buying. 
Only two of the seven Granges are idertical with those reporting in 
1891. Of these Manhan Grange, in 1391, reports a buying to the 
amount of $3000, with a membership of 102; in 1892, with a member- 
ship of 110, it reports a business amounting to $2500, Dudley Grange, 
with 125, reports business to ariount of $4654 in 1891, but makes no 
report in 1892. At Westport the Grange Co-operative Union Store 
sold about $7000 worth of goods in 1891, and Patrons received four per 
cent rebate on the amount of their trade. The Grange numbers 
ninety-two members.* Such isolated facts can only be used as broad 
indications They seem to justify the conclusions that co-operation 
is not a strong power in these Granges, or we should hear more of it 
in their reports. They would seem to indicate also that the enterprises 
were not of a very long standinz. 

In Connecticut the results are reported as not very encouraging. In 
1891 the Executive Committee complained that Patrons gave away 
prices and discounts and loaned their trade cards. + In 1892 the same 
committee reports that replies to circulars sent out to Granges and 
trading houses as to the satisfactoriness of business relations have been 
rather disheartening. ‘‘ We find in these relations too little harmony 
and co-operation existing between Patrons and those parties with 
whom we have negotiated for mutual benefit.” An attempt has been 
made to organize Grange stores, but interest was slight and no money 
was pledged. The committee advocated a stock company of small 
shares, 

Maine furnishes no definite reports, and we may conclude that 
co-operative enterprises have lit-le vitality there. The State Grange 
has a store at Portland which ie said to aave never failed to pay six 
per cent interest on the stock. The executive committee for 1891 
state that the volume of trade has been increasing steadily, and the 
working capital is turned over about six times in a year.t It merits 

* Massachusetts State Grange. Journal of Proceedings, 1892. Report of Master 
of Westport Grange. 

tConnecticut State Grange Proceedings, 1891. Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. They state that many cards had tobe wihdrawn “In every case, as far 
-as possible to learn, the fault was with the Patron.” x 


t This store was organized in 1877, had a capital of about $50,000 in 1886, with a 
trade of about $175,000. E W Bemis, "“ Co-opera‘ion iu New Eugland,” p. 354. 
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the confidence of banks and business men in Portland. Its one great 
obstacle is lack of sufficient capital to enable the managers to buy large 
quantities at the best advantage, showing that patrons do not give the 
support their interests demand. 

The strongest co-operative enterprises of the Grange in New Eng- 
land are the fire insurance companies. Connecticut, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts each have one. The Connecticut Patrons’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company was organized in 1888. In 1892 there were 
about Iooo policies out, representing a risk of about $1,600,000. In 
1891 alone, policies to the amount of $552,926 were taken out.* The 
first assessments were made in 1892, and this owing to the unusually 
heavy losses from lightning. The Massachusetts Fire Insurance Com- 
pany began business in 1887. In 1890, it reports 1050 policies in force, 
covering $1,187,586 worth of property. The New Hampshire company 
ia the strongest. In 1892 it had 1600 policies, covering insurance to 
the amount of $2,200,000, as against 1399 policies in 1891, covering 
risks amounting to $1,872,677.17. No assessments have been nec- 
essary. 

The rate of insurance is one-half of one per cent for three years— 
less than one-half the ordinary rates. 

It is to be noted that few attempts at co-operation of long standing 
have been found. The Maine State Grange Store has been in opera- 
tion longest, about sixteen years. It is also to be noted that the 
enterprises thus far attempted have been, in the main, of the simplest 
character. The difficult problems in co-operation have scarcely been 
touched. The financial gains, all told, cannot be very considerable; 
but these attempts are certainly of important educational character, 
as they stimulate interest in the questions before the people, and teach 
the farmers by practical experience the difficulties attending the appli- 
cation of some of the panaceas for the workingman's woes, 


FLORENCE J. FOSTER. 
Walpole, N. H. 


` 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Tax CONFERENCE. 


By an Act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, passed May 25, 1889, 
a commission consisting of eight members was created ‘‘to prepare a 
aniform revenue law covering both State and local taxation, and to 
report the same to the next legislature.” This commission consisted 
of the Auditor-General, one representative of the county commis- 
sioners, two experts on financial questions, and one representative of 
each of the following industrial interests in the State: manufacturers, 

* Connecticut State Grange. Proceedings, 1892. Report of Patrons’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, 
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financial and mercantile interests, agricultural interests and ‘‘ wage- 
workers.” The commission held several meetings ir Harrisburg aad 
Philadelphia, to which individuala were invited to give their testimoay 
in regard to the defects in the existing system of taxation, and to 
suggest remedies, As aresult of their deliberations we have a report * 
containing the bill approved by the majority of the members of the 
commission, with their reasons therefor, and supplementary reports py 
the Auditor-General, Thomas McCamant, by Mr. John A. Wright, aad 

. by Professor Albert S. Bolles, respectively, dissenting from the vie vs 
of the majority, and suggesting the reforms which in ¢heir opinion ere 
called for in the taxing system. 

This report was submitted to the State Legislature of 1890-91, aad 
on the basis of it several bills were proposed and discussed at com- 
siderable length in both Houses. The discussion served only to em- 
phasize, on the one hand, the pressing need of some reform in the tex- 
ing system, both State and local, and, on the other, the impossibility of 
coming to an agreement as to just what reform is demanded on the 
basis of existing knowledge on the subject. The Legislature adjourn2ad 
without having taken any definite action. 

In the course of the debate it was incidentally suggested on the floor 
of the Senate by Mr. J. A. Price, late of Scranton, that representatives 
of the various material interests in the State on which taxation falls .n 
the first instance, should be called together and asked to formulace 
some plan on the basis of which future tax levies might be equitab y 
distributed. This suggestion was received with favor by many of the 
leading citizens of the State, and after considerable correspondence, Mr. 
Price, on January 25, 1892, issued acall for a meeting of representatives 
of the six great interests in the Stete, viz., agriculture, transportatioa, 
manufacturing, labor, trade and the county commissioners, to be he'd 
at Harrisburg, February 4, 1892. In response to this call, twenty-four 
gentlemen representing the above interests came together and created 
the institution, unique in the history of tax reform movements, known 
as the Pennsylvania Tax Conference. The peculiarities of this institu- 
tion are: Ist, it has no legal exiscence; 2d, it owes its origin to tte 
efforts of private citizens, and is supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions; and 3d, through it all the great interests in the State are 
working together harmoniously to obtain exact information in regard 
to the defects of the present taxing system as the necessary prelim- 
inary to any rational discussion of needed reforms. 

“During the first meeting of the Tax Conference a permanent chaiz- 
man and secretary were elected, and the following committees wese 


*" Report of the Revenue Commission appointed by the Act of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, May 25, 1889. Pp. 198, Philadelphia, 1890. 
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-appointed: (1) A commision to make exhaustive investigations into 
the value of all classes of property in the State, and the taxation of 
this property; (2) a committee to examine the taxing systems of other 
American States; (3) a committee on finance. The Tax Conference 
has held four meetings, the last having taken place at Harrisburg, 
February 9, 1893. At the third meeting a further committee was 
appointed to report concerning the principles upon which a new tax 
bill should be based. The conference has discovered that the task of 
securing the exact information it requires as a basis for a new tax law 
is one of greater difficulty than was at first anticipated. It has not 
been discouraged, however, by the magnitude of its undertaking, but 
has pushed on the work with increasing enthusiasm. The reports of 
its committees which have already been submitted and which are 
promised in the near future will constitute a collection of statistics 
bearing upon the distribution of property throughout Pennsylvania, 
and the incidence of State and local taxes, such as has never before 
been brought together for any Statein the Union. 

Up to the present time, besides reports of minor importance from 
the committees on the taxing systems of other States and on the prin- 
ciples which should underlie a system of State aud local taxation, two 
reports have been submitted by the commission on ‘‘ valuation and tax- 
ation,” and printed at the expense of the conference. ‘The first* of 
these reports is divided into three parts, as follows: Part I treats of the 
actual valuation of all classes of property in the State. Part II treats 
of the amount paid in taxes by each class. Part IL takes up the 
amount of property exempted from taxation not covered by the 
exemptions specified in the constitution of 1874. In order to obtain 
the facts contained in this report a corps of experts was employed by 
the commission to visit the different counties and examine the books 
of the county commissioners. No pains were spared to make these 
statistics as accurate as possible, and no one can read the report without 
feeling that the result is a credit to all those concerned in the investi- 
gation. Here we have brought together, in compact form, just those 
facts, the knowledge of which is most essential asa basis for any new 
tax legislation. If the Tax Conference should disband and have noth- 
ing to show for its activity but this report on ‘‘ Valuation, Taxation and 
Exemption,” it yet would have done an immense service to those 
interested in the promotion of tax reform But it has not been satisfied 
with this one report, which must, after all, reflect to a large extent the 
inaccuracies inherent in the “official ” statistics supplied by the State 

* Valuation, Taxation and Exemption in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,” 


A Report to the Pennsylvania Tax Conference by the Commission on Valuation and 
‘Taxation. Jos. D. Weeks, Chairman Harrisburg, Oct 13, 1892 Pp. 34- 
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and by the counties. At present the commission is carrying on three- 
separate investigations much more detailed and laborious in character 
than the general investigation already brought to a conclusion. These 
are: (1) An investigation into the actual valuation and taxation of 
real estate in each county of the State. (2) An investigation into the 
actual valuation and taxation of railroad property. (3) An investiga- 
tion into the valuation and taxation of all other classes of corporate 
property in the State. 

In connection with the first investigation the records of fully 30,000 
sales of farms and lots in different parts of the State are being secured 
and compared with the assessments of the same appearing upon the 
books of tax assessors. In connect.on with the second investigation 
the commission is securing returns from every railroad in the State 
showing their mileage, their issue of stock and bonds, and the value 
of the same, and the amounts paid by them in taxes. The third inves- 
tigation is expected to accomplish the seme result for corporations 
other than railroads. 

Up to the present time but one report * has been made by the com- 
mission touching these three investigations. This report contains some 
data concerning the actual and assessed valuation of real estate in 
eighteen counties out of the sixty-seven in the State. The records of 
5304 sales of farms and lots were examined and compared with their 
assessed valuation. Of these the selling value was $10,366,897, and 
the assessed value only $5,819,976, or 56.1 per cent of the selling price. 
The relation of assessed value to salable value was found to vary from 
37.1 per cent in Westmoreland County to 81.8 per cent in Lancaster 
County. 

Iam informed by the permanent secretary of the Tax Conference, 
Mr. W. R. Tucker, of Philadelphia, that the material for final reports 
upon the first two subjects of investigation mentioned above (real estate 
and railroads) has been already collected, and that the investigation 
of the third subject is well under way. We may expect, therefore, the 
appearauce of these further reports in the course of a few months’ 
time When the Commission on Valuation and Taxation has com- 
pleted its statistical labors, the committee appointed to discuss the 
principles which should underlie « new tex law will be in a position 
to make its final report, and the Conference will then proceed to draw 
up a bill based upon its investigations, co be submitted to the next 
Legislature. 

Up to the present time the Tax Conference has expended eleven 
thousand dollars in connection with its investigations, all of which 

* “Report of the Commission on Valuation and Taxation” presented to the meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Tax Conference held at Harrisburg, February g, 1893 Pp. 4- 
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has been voluntarily subscribed by citizens of the State interested in 
tax reform. Predictions in regard to the final result of the efforts of 
the Pennsylvania Tax Conference would be premature at this time, but 
it issafe to say that the citizens of this State have hit upon a very 
happy expedient for effecting reform in the system of taxation, and that 
sister States, laboring likewise under the disadvantages of a taxing 
system not at all suited to present industrial conditions, will do well 
to adopt a similar policy. 


H. R. SEAGER. 
Philadelphia. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 





AUSTRIA, 


Briinn.—Dr. Stephan Bauer became, September 26, 1893, Privat- 
dozent for Political Economy and Statistics at the Technical High School 
at Brünn. He was born May 20, 1865, a: Hiitteldorf, near Vienna, and 
had his early education in a Vienna gymnasium. In 1884 he entered 
the University of the same city, and after devoting himself especially 
to social and economic studies, secured, in 1889, the degree of Doctor 
of Law. He was awarded by the legal faculty a traveling scholarship 
on the basis of an essay (in manuscript) on the history of the iron 
law of wages. He proceeded to Paris, where he spent the winter of 
1889-90 in the study of the history of the economic sciences in the 
National Library. The following six months he spent in similar work 
in London. In 1891 the International Statistical Institute held its 
sessions in Vienna, and Dr. Bauer acted as secretary. In 1892 he was 
appointed as statistical reporter for the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry at Brünn, where he has been active in the organization and 
preparation of industrial and labor statistics. In 1893 Dr. Beuer 
founded, in conjunction with Professors Griinberg and Szanto and Dr. 
Hartmann, the periodical Zeitschrift fur Social- und Wirthschafts- 
geschichte. 

Dr. Bauer is a member of numerous scientific organizations: the 
British Economic Association, Société d’Etudes sociales et politicues 
of Brussels, Gesellschaft österreichischer Volkswirte of Vienna, and 
the Mahrischen Gewerbeverein of Briinn Dr. Bauer’s contributions 
to periodical literature have been very numerous, among them the 
following : ` 

“Ueber die Messung des Volksvermogens bei den englischen 
Merkantilisten und politischen Arithmettkern,” Statistische Monats- 
schrift, 1887. Vol. xiii. Nos. rr and 12. 

“ Zur Entstehung der Physiokratie ” Conrad’s Jahrbuch, 1890 

“ Nicholas Barbon, Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte der klassischen 
Oekonomik.” Ibid, 1890 

“ Arbeiterfragen und Lohnpolittk in Australasien’’ bid, 1891. 

“ Recent Studies on the Origin of the French Economists.” Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics. October, 1890. 

“ Letters from Austria.” Economic Journal. 
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In Conrad's Handworterbuch, the articles, “ Fawcett,” “ Gewerbe- 
geseizgebung in Grossbritannien,” “ Konsumtionsbudget der Haus- 
haltung.” In the Dictionary of Political Economy, edited by R. 
H Inglis Palgrave, ‘ Arbuthnot,” “Arithmetic political,” “ Arm- 
strong,” “ Arnd, “ Arnould,’ “ Atkinson,” “ Balance of Trade,” 
“Barbon,” “ Barrington,” “Bell,” “Bernard,” “Block.” “Boecler," 
“ Boucerf,” “ Boulainvilhers,’ "Bray, Ca? “Bray, J. E? 
“Brewster,” “Brissot de Warulle,” “Butel-Dumont,” “ Cantillon,” 
“ Dangeul,” “ De la Jonchére,” and “ Diderot.” Furthermore, con- 
tributions to industrial and labor questions and statistics in the publi- 
cations of the Chamber of Commerce of Brünn, numerous reviews in 
scientific periodicals, and shorter articles in the weekly press 

Graz.—Dr. Ernest Mischler,* formerly Extraordinary Professor at 
Prague, has been appointed Ordinary Professor of Statistics and 
Political Economy at the University of Graz, and entered upon his 
duties in November, 1893. At the same time he was appointed 
Director of the Statistical Office of Styria, and is at present engaged 
in the organization of bureau, In conjunction with Professor J. 
Ulbrich, of Prague, Professor Mischler has begun the publication of an 
“Oesterreichisches Staatsworterbuch,” an encyclopedia of public law 
in Austria, which will probably, when completed, consist of over 2000 
large pages. In this comprehensive work as many as seventy scholars 
throughout Austria are co-operating. To the list of Professor Misch- 
ler’s publications noted in a previous number of the ANNALS should 
be added the following : 

“Handbuch der Verwaltungsstatisttk.’’ I Band. ‘ Die Grund- 
lagen der Verwaliungsstatistik.”” Pp. 323. Stuttgart, 1893. 

“ Amtliche Statistik in den cinzelnen Staaten.” Conrad’s Hand- 
worterbuch. 

“ Die dsterreichische Gewerbe-Inspektion.” Archiv fiir soziale 
Gesetzgebung. 

“Internationale Statistische Uebersichten ” (conjointly with G. v. 
Mayr). Allgemeines statistisches Archiv. 

Further, a number of briefer articles in the Handelsmuseum, Blatter 
Sur soziale Praxis and Sozialpolitisches Centralblatt. 


FRANCE, 


Paris.—One of the leaders of earlier Socialism, Victor Considerant, 
died at an advanced age at Paris, Dec. 27, 1893. M. Considerant was 
born at Salino, Jura, on October 12, 1808. Early in life he became a 
convert to the Socialistic doctrines of Saint Sumon and Fourier. 
After Fourier’s death he edited Fourier’s journal, La Phalange. 


* See ANNALS, vol ii, p 541, January, 1892, 
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After the February revolution he sat in the Constituent and Legisla- 
tive Assemblies. In 1849 he went to Belgium, and thence sailed for 
America, where he purposed preaching the Socialism of Fourier. 
He did not return to Paris until 1869. Since then he had lived in the 
French capital He published many works on Socialism. Among 
them are: 

“ Dapocalypse, ou la prochaine rénovation démocratique et sociale 
de PEurope.’ 1849. 

“ Considérations sur Parchitéctonique. ” Paris, 1835. 

“ La conversion, Cest Pimpét.’? Paris, 1837. 

“ Contre M. Arago ; réclamation adressée & la chambre des députés 
par les rédacteurs du feuilleton de la Phalange.’”’ Paris, 1840. 

“ Les quatre crédits, ou 60 millions 2 134 p.100. Crédit de Pim- 
meuble. Crédit du meuble engagé. Crédit du meuble libre ou dw 
produit. Crédit du travail.” Paris, 1851. 

“ Débdcle de la politique.” Paris, 1836. 

“ Dératson et dangers de Pengouement poser les chemins de fer.” 
- Paria, 1836, libr. sociétaire; 1838, au bureau de la Phalange. 

“ Description du phalanstere et considtraticns sociales sur Parchi- 
téctonigue.” Paris, libr. phalanst, 1848; 3 édition, libr. sociétaire, 
1848, 

“ Destin&es sociales, exposition élémentaire complete de la théorie 
sociétaire” (dédié au roi). 2 vols. Paris, 1825. Nouv. édition, 1351. 

“Exposition du système phalansttrien dz Fourier.” 3 édition, 
Paris, 1848. 

u Exposition abrégée du système phalanstérien de Fourier.” Peris, 
1845, “Exposition abrégée du système phalenstérien de Ch. Fourier 
suivi études sur quelques problèmes Sondamentaux de la destinée 
sociale.” 3 édition, 1872. 

“ La dernière guerre et la paix definitive de P Europe.” Bruxelles, 
1850. 

“ Manifeste de D'école sociétaire fondée par Fourier, on bases dz la 
politique positive.” 1841. 

“ De la politique générale et du rile de la France en Europe, suivi, 
d'une appréciation de la marche du gouvernement depuis juillet, 
1830.” Paris, 1840. 

“ De la politique nouvelle convenant aux intéréts actuels de la 
société et des conditions de développement par le publicité.” 1843. 

“ Principes du socialisme. Manifeste de la démocratie au XTX 
siècle. Suivi de Procès de la Démocratie pacisque? Paris, 1847. 

_ “Le socialisme devant le vieux monde, cu le vivant devant les 
morts, suivi de Jésus-Christ devant les conseils de guerre par Victor 
Meunier.” Paris, 1849. 
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“ La solution, ou le gouvernement direct du peuple.” Paris, 1851. 

“ De la souveraineté et de la régence.’’ Paris, 1842. 

“ Au Texas.” (École sociétaire, année XXIII.) Paris, 1854. 

“ Théorie du droit de propriété ei du droit au travail,” 3 édition. 
Paris, 1848. 

“ Théorie de éducation naturelle ei attrayante.”” Paris, 1845. 


GERMANY. 


Marburg.—Dr. Carl Bergbohm was appointed in 1893 Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Public and International Law and the Philosophy of Law at 
the University of Marburg. He was born in Riga, Russia, and attended 
the Municipal Gymnasium of that city, 1862-67 Entering, in 1867, 
the University of Dorpat, he devoted himself for two years mainly to 
mathematics and then turned his attention to jurisprudence and polit- 
ical science. He secured, in 1874, the degree of candidatus juris, and 
spent the years 1875 and 1876 ın ‘traveling m Germany and Austria, 
In the latter year he became magister juris, and privat dozent at the 
University of Dorpat. The following year he was made salaried docent 
(professor adjunct). Later, 1880-81, he spent two years in Western 
Europe, while in 1884, he became doctor juris, and professor ad interin 

„at Dorpat, and a year later secured the title of Russian Councillor 
of State. In 1893 he was called as Extraordinary Professor to Marburg, 
where his promotion to Ordinary Professor soon followed. 

Professor Bergbohm is an associate of the Institut de droit interna- 
tional, a member of the Gelehrter Estnischen Gesellschaft in Dorpat, 
and of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. His 
published works include: 

“ Staatsvertrage und Gesetze als Quellen des Võlkerrechts.” Pp. 110. 
Dorpat, 1876. Leipzig, 1877. 

“ Die bewaffnete Neutralitat 1780-1783, cine Entwickelung sphase 
des Volkerrechts in Seekriege.” Pp. 290. Berlin, 1884. 

German edition of F. v Marten’s “‘/uternational Law.’ Berlin, 
2 vols., 1883 and 1886. 

‘Jurisprudenz und Rechisphilosophie.” J Band “Das Naiur- 
recht der Gegenwart.’ Pp. 566. Leipzig, 1892 

Munster.—Dr. Magnus Biermer was appointed October, 1893, Extra- 
ordinary Professor of the Political Sciences at the Academy of Miinster, 
in Westphalia. He was born at Berne, Switzerland, November, 22, 
1861, and received his early education in the schools of Ziirich and the 
gymnasium of Breslau. He entered the University of Breslau, devot- 
ing himself mainly to legal studies, which he afterward pursued at 
Munich (1883), Berlin (1884) and Göttingen (1885). In 1887 he became 
Doctor of Laws at the University of Jena. After completing his legal 
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studies he devoted himself to economic studies, being for two years 
member of the Seminaries of Professors Schmoller, Wagner and 
Meitzen in Berlin, and for further two yeara a member of those of 
Professors Nasse, Gothein and Dietzel in Bonn. In the summer 
semester, 1891, he was appointed by the ministry decent at the Tech- 
nical High School at Aix-la-Chapelle. In the fall of the same year he 
became Syndic of the Chamber of Commerce at Miinster, a post 
which he still holds, Professor Biermer’s publications include: 

“ Ueber Frist und Verjahrung.” Berlin, 1877. 

‘* Ueber die Organisation und Aufgaben der Handelskammer.” 


Bonn, 1890. 

“ Die preussiche Steurreform in Staat und Gemeinde.” Minster, 
1892. 

“ Die gesetzliche Regelung der Abzahlungsgeschafte.’’ Minster. 
1892. 


“ Die gleitende Lohnskala.” Conrad's Handwörterbuch, vol. iv. 

“ Jahresbericht der Handelskammer f.d. Reg. Bezirk. Munster, 
Iĝ91. 

Ibid. for 1892. 


RUSSIA. 


Dorpat.—Mr. Wladimir Hrabar was appointed July 1, 1893, Docent 
in International Law at the University of Dorpat. He was born Jan- 
uary 22, 1865, at Vienna, and received his early education at gymnasia 
in Eperjes (Hungary) and Tegorjewsk (Russia). After four years at the 
Collége Paul Galagane at Kiew, he studied law, 1884-88, at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, where he acquired the degree of candidatus juris 
(magistrandus) and received a Faculty prize for an essay upon inter- 
national rivers. The year 1888-89 he spent at Paris, where he attended 
several courses at the Sorbonne and the Ecole de droit. In 1890 he was 
connected with the Commercial Court at Moscow, and in 1891 became 
an instructor at the Institut Constantin at Moscow. His inaugural 
lecture on ‘‘ War and International Law,” has been published in the 
Acta et commentationes Academiae Dorpatensis, 1893, No. 4. 

St. Petersburg—Dr. Nicolas Kerychew was appointed September, 
1893, Professor of Statistics at the Imperial Lyceum of St Petersburg, 
Professor Karychew was born December 6, 1855, in the district of Alex- 
androwsk, government Jekaterinoslaw, in southern Russia. Educated 
in the classical gymnasium of Charkow, he afterward pursued legal 
studies, 1874-78, at the University of Moscow, where in the latter year 
he received the degree of candidatus juris. From 1881-1885 he was 
Docent of Political Economy and Statistics at the Forestry Institute of 
St. Petersburg. During this time (1883-84) he made a trip through 
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Western Europe and pursued scientific studies in Italy, Austria, Swit- 
zerland and Holland, but specially with Professors de Laveleye at 
Liège, Helferich at Munich and Hanssen at Göttingen, In 1885 he 
became master of Political Economy and Statistics, and in 1887 docent 
of these subjects at the University of Moscow. Four years later he 
was Extraordinary Professor at Dorpat, while in 1892 he acquired the 
degree of doctor and became Ordinary Professor. Professor Karychew 
is Councillor of State, a contributor to numerous scientific periodicals, 
and a member of the Juridical Society of Moscow and the Historical 
Society of St. Petersburg. Besides his contributions to periodicals 
Professor Karychew has published a number of works of which we 
give the titles in English translation: 

“ Perpetual Leases of Land in Eastern Europe.” St. Petersburg, 
1885. Pp. iii, 330 and lxxii. 

“ Atlas of Forestry Statistics.” St, Petersburg, 1885. 

“The Tenancy of the Peasants in Russia.” Dorpat, 1892. Pp. xix, 
402 and lxviii with atlas, 

“ Economic Studies,” Moscow, Ist ed. 1888; 2d, 1891; 3d, 1893. Pp. 
84. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


REVIEWS. 


Massachusetts, Its Historians and its History: An Object Lesson, 
By CHARLES Francis ADAMS. Pp, rro. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1893. 

‘ The drama of modern history as Mr. Adams sees it, consists in the 
“Emancipation from Superstition and Caste, with its two underlying 
principles of Religious Toleration and Equality before the Law.” 
“So far as Equality before the Law is concerned—personal, civil lib- 
erty—the record of no community seems to me more creditable, more 
consistent, nor, indeed, more important, than that of the community 
composing the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” Always in the 
van in the struggle for civil liberty, as respects religious toleration, 
Massachusetts has made for herself a far different record, a record 
“in degree only less discreditable than that of Spain . . . . In 
Spain it was the dungeon, the rack and the fagot; in Massachusetts it 
was banishment, the whip and the gibbet. In neither case can the 
records be obliterated. Between them it is only a question of 
degree,—one may in color be a dark drab, while the other is unmis- 
takably a jetty black.” 

It is this oft-repeated comparison of Massachusetts and Spain as 
champions of religious intolerance which constitutes the most striking 
feature of Mr. Adams’s book. His criticism of the historians is that 


they have been so biased by a kind of ancestor-worship, or “‘filio- ` 


piezism,’’ that their record is untrustworthy, and for the most part 
needs to be rewritten from the beginning. So far has this “ flio- 
pietistic” spirit been carried that what is branded as infamous in 
Spain, is presented as not only necessary but beneficent in Massachu- 
setts. The historian of Massachusetts, Mr. Adams insists, ahould 
divest himself of all filial and patriotic bias, and apply the same 
canons of criticism to Massachusetts as to England and Spain. 
Massachusetts history naturally divides itself into “four distinct 
periods: (1) the period of settlement, extending from 1620 to 1637; 
(2) the theological, or glacial period, extending from 1637 to 1760; 
(3) the period of political activity and organization, extending from . 
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Professor Commons’ economic discussions, though technical, are 
broad, and will be appreciated by professional economists, but not, I 
fear, by the general reader. They display great learning and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the latest and best authorities. He throws a 
new light upon the land question by showing that the fundamental 
idea of land in production and distribution is that of furnishing room 
and situation. The prime requisite to all business is opportunity, and 
a place to operate 1s the first and most essential opportunity. Elabor- 
ating this idea, he goes on to show that this is the central trnth 
involved in monopoly. Monopoly is simply exceptional opportunity. 
It frequently becomes exclusive, and may thus amount to a menace 
to society. At the same time monopolies are, to use the author’s 
own words, ‘‘the greatest economic inventions the world has ever 
krown.”’ 

Very important in connection with the influence of the State is his 
treatment of rights, and it is specially to be noticed that among these 

-he includes the nght of the laborer to employment. His view is that 
the notion of rights is capable of expansion, and new conditions of 
society give rise to new rights. Formerly the laborer had the right to 
be fed and clothed. Events have taken this away, and unless his 
right to employment is recognized he becomes far worse than a slave. 

Relative to the economic meaning of taxation the view is presented 
that it simply represents the State’s share in the joint ownership of all 
property. To ascertain that share it is oaly necessary to capitalize the 
taxes, and the real value of the property is its market value plus that 
sum. Professor Commons recognizes the social or prohibitive element 
in certain forms of taxation. ‘‘Taxes are levied for other purposes 
besides the service of government. They are often levied to protect 
or discourage certain industries or practices; also to affect the distri- 
bution of wealth, either to centralize it, as in the middle ages, or to 
diffuse it, as in modern democratic communities.” However liable 
this may be to abuse, it is still the most important principle of political 
economy, since it is scientific legislation in the true sense of directing 
the forces of society into channels of social advantage. 

The discussion of the law of diminishing returns occupies more than 
half the book and is an exhaustive analysis of the subject. The errors 
and oversights of previous writers are pointed out, and it is shown why 
their theoretical conclusions have so often been at variance with the 
facts. It1s upon this law that Malthusianism primarily rests, and the 
historical refutation of Malthusianism demanded a thorough reéxam- 
ination of its basis. Professor Commons has done this and discovered 
that of the four possible standpoints from which the law of diminish- 
ing returns may and should be viewed there is only one that has been 
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adequately recognized by political economists. These four standpointa 
"are as follows: 

“rI. ‘The capital and labor of an entire industry throughout a long 
period of industrial development. 

“2. The capital and labor of an entire industry at a given stage in 
the development of skill and knowledge. 

“3, The capital and labor of a single enterprise at a given stage of 
industrial progress, without reference to the area of ground occupied. 

“4. The capital and labor invested on a given area of ground.” 

It is only the last of these four points of view that is habitually 
taken, while the almost universal fact of the rapid development, 
change and progress in the knowledge, skill, method and nature of 
industrial life and activity is practically ignored. This hds been largely 
due to the conservative tendency to cling to agriculture as the chief 
source of illustration. While, as the author shows, there has been 
great progress in agriculture and is likely to be still more rapid devel- 
opment here as science comes more and more to be applied to it, it is 
chiefly in the mechanical arts that the most important advances have 
thus far been made, so that while the principle is the same the differ- 
ence of degree is so great as to require the epplication of a different 
set of canons to manufactures from those that can be applied to agri- 
culture. ‘‘Therefore,” he says, “looking at it from the standpoint 
of the capital and labor invested in a single enterprise, and having in 
view questions of production and not of distribution, we are justified 
in saying that in agriculture the law of diminishing returns prevails, 
but in manufactures the law is one of increasing returns.” 

Professor Commons’ analysis of profits is especially enlightening. 
He divides them into three classes: Necessary profits, personal or tem- 
porary profits, and permanent or monopoly profits. It is the first two 
of these classes that have been in the minds of most writers thus far, 
while the third has chiefly escaped notice. It is this, however, that 
he shows to be the chief source of colossal fortunes. It belongs 
peculiarly to the modern forms of industry, and was little known in 
earlier periods. Again, conservatism and the too strict following of 
the old classics without noting that tempore mutantur have thrown 
the economic world off the safe tfack of discussion and out of harmony 
with fact. This subject is carefully considered and illustrated by 
numerous diagrams. It cannot be too strongly commended to the 
reader. Only some of the general results can be mentioned here. 
After pointing out the great changes that have taken place in the 
industrial world he says: ‘‘ The heads of industries are no longer the 
independent Napoleons of finance; they find their sphere as high- 
salaried managers and legal advisers, while the successors of the 
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entrepreneurs proper, the orginal organizers and promoters of enter- 
prises, are simply the commonplace, idle recipients of permanent 
profits and the mildly fluctuating temporary profits.” The keynote 
is struck when he says that ‘‘the so-called conflict between capital 
and labor is at bottom a conflict between capital and labor on the one 
hand, and the owners of opportunities on the other.” And he further 
says: ‘‘ A wise public policy will encourage to the utmost the develop- 
ment and rewards of personal abilities in the organizers and promoters 
of business. But the case becomes entirely different when temporary 
profits have become transformed into permanent monopolies Now 
instead of the profits being due to the powerful exertions and abilities 
of the captains of industry, they are due to certain fixed social rela- 
tions and rights. The recipients of these incomes may with perfect 
security become idlers and drones. They abdicate their functions as 
entrepreneurs into the hands of salaried chiefs and advisers. They 
are no longer performing the services to society which were performed 

“—~ by their ancestors or predecessors, who organized and developed the 
business to which they have succeeded.”’ 

His recommendations with regard to the proper policy for society to 
pursue in view of the condition of things into which itis drifting 
should also have weight with those who are influential in public 
affairs, ‘‘ All new economies, new inventions, widening of markets, 
should be encouraged; and the new profits arising therefrom should 
go wholly to these marginal entrepreneurs as the 1eward of their 
enterprise. But society might care for the permanent profits in 
entirely different ways without injury to industry. It might appro- 
priate them through taxation, as, for example, taxes on land values, 
franchises and inheritances, but in any case sufficient margin should 
be allowed for the wide play and scope of the pure entrepreneur s 
profits. . . . Tax reform should seek to remove all burdens from 
capital and labor and impose them on monopolies, Public policy 
should leave capital and labor and business ability free and nntram- 
meled, but endeavor to widen and enlarge the opportunities for their 
employment.” 

As already remarked, this work does not deal exclusively with dis- 
tribution, but is much wider in its scope. It is calculated rather to 
prepare the way for one that shall be thus limited. It is to be hoped 
that the author contemplates such a work He has shown himself 
peculiarly adapted to perform this service. His admirable candor and 
straightforwardness coupled with the ability to treat the subject in a» 
scientific way, and especially the courage to utter the conclusions 
which logic dictates, point to him as the person upon whom this duty 
naturally devolves. He admits in this work that, as a few other 
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writers have maintained, there is in this age of science, invention and 
machinery scarce_y any other limit to the power of man to produce 
wealth than the simple inability of the consumer to obtain it, while 
no one can deny that vastly more is wanted, nay, needed, than is pro- 
duced. The spectacle of thousands out of, and seeking, employment 
is the sufficient answer to the pretension that the world is unwilling 
to make the effort to supply its wants. The impression widely prevails 
that through some defect in the social machinery the production of 
wealth is unduly limited, that the product, such as it is, is misdirected, 
and that most of the evils of society result from this. What is needed 
is that a cool, dispassionate, and at the same time scientific analysis 
of the whole problem be made and its real status be set forth, The 
problem itself seems to be nose other than that of the distribution of 


wealth, 
LESTER F. WARD. 


Bankruptcy: A Study in Comparative Legislation. By S. Warrngy 
Dunscoms, Jr., Ph. D. Pp. ix, 167. Columbia College Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law. Vol. II. No. 2. New York, 
1893. 

This careful comparison of the written laws of Europe and the 
United States on the subject of bankruptcy is intended chiefly for 
students and legislators, though the practicing lawyer may consult it 
to advantage when the European law is in question. The general 
reflections and observations of the author are accurate and valuable, 

There is, on the whole, a great resemblance in the laws of all the 
countries, arising from the necessities of the subject, without in many 
instances any borrowing by one code from another, excepting that 
some of the Latin countries follow the lead of France, somewhat as 
several of our States look to the initiative of New York in matters of 
legislation. 

One of the most striking differences between all Continental coun- 
tries on the one hand and England and the United States on the other, 
is that in the former bankruptcy is treated much more strictly as a 

‘ fault, and even a crime; which has ceased to be the law in England, 
and never obtained in the United States. This severity is, we suppose, 
partly the cause and partly the effect of the social aspects of bank- 
ruptcy, which is considered a disgrace in the first-mentioned countries. 

In several countries “simple bankruptcy’’ is punishable as a crime, 
and this is described by our author (pp. 19, 20) to be where the debtor 
has been “guilty of serious faults in the conduct of his business, not 
amounting, however, to actual fraud.” 
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” Dr. Dunscomb is not quite accurate in saying (p. 24) that the Eng- 
lish law for the punishment of fradulent debtors (Stat. 32 and 33 Vict., 
c. 62) embraces the cases corresponding to simple and fraudulent 
bankruptcy. This law, as its title implies, punishes fraud only, that 
is, acts done with intent to defraud, of which the jury is to judge, 
though in some cases it shifts the burden of proof, and requires the 
debtor to clear himself of the intent if the facts are proved. 

The refinement of manners has brought about, as Dr. Dunscomb 
observes, a constant relaxation of penalties in Europe. This is 
especially true of England, where, until 1820, a bankrupt who failed 
to “surrender,” that is, to acknowledge the jurisdiction, and sub- 
mit to be examined, or who did not give up to the commissioners or 
assignees his books and papers, or who concealed property of the value 
of £20, was to be punished as acapital felon, without benefit of clergy 
(Stat. 5 Geo. II, c. 30, 31, modified by Stat. 1 Geo. IV, c. 115). It is 
hardly necessary to say that Congress, in the first bankrupt law (April 
4, 1800, 2 Stats. 19), in copying this section of the English law, 
mitigated the penalty to imprisonment for from one to ten years, It 
may, no doubt, be maintained with some plausibility that the laws of 
our country are now too lenient. 

In regard to poor debtors, however, we may properly claim credit 
for the fact that Congress passed, as early as 1796, and has ever since 
maintained, statutes which release such debtors, when honest, by a 
simple process, now universal in this country, wherever any imprison- 
ment for debt still obtains. 

While, as we have said, the laws of the several countries, have a 
strong general resemblance, there are some particulars of the Con- 
tinental codes, which may be worthy of consideration by our law 
makers. 

In Belgium, Italy and Spain, the courts may grant a suspension of 
payments to a trader, who can prove that he is probably solvent, and 
a majority of whose creditors consent. This is sometimes done with 
us, out of court, but requires the consent of all the creditors. The 
expediency of such a law may be doubted (pp. 12, 13, 14). 

In regard to preferences, the great stumbling block, in so many cases 
to the just and equal operation of the law, and which has given rise, 
in this country, to a great deal of litigation, the knot is cut, in many 
countries, by dating the bankruptcy back to the proved date of the 
suspension of payments ; but there is danger, in such cases, of avoiding 
honest transactions, In view of this, many codes provide in much 
detail, what acts done within a certain period before the declared 
bankruptcy may be set aside. ‘‘Speaking very generally,’' says our 
author, ‘we may say that the acts which may be annulled in the 
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interest of the estate are those done in bad faith, though for a valuable 
consideration, those done for no valuable consideration, although in a 
a few cases the presumption of bad faith raised against gratuitous acts 
is allowed to be rebutted, and finally those of an equivocal character 
that are presumed to habe been done to favor certain creditors to the 
prejudice of others, such as the payment of a debt before it is due 
or in an unusual manner, or the granting of a security for a debt 
previously contracted.” 

This does not differ, in principle, from the law which obtains with 
us (wherever we have bankrupt laws), excepting that the presumptions, 
above mentioned, are, we suppose, conclusive and do not admit of 
rebuttal (See on this general head, pp. 40 to 51.) 

In many countries it has been found useful to provide some mode for 
the oversight and regulation of the proceedings by or on behalf of the 
creditors, in order to hasten the winding up and to advise the syndic 
(assignee or trustee) in the settlement of the estate, In England, for 
instance, there may be a committee of creditors, but if none is chosen, 
the Board of Trade is required to perform the same duties. Similar 
provision for a committee is found in the laws of Norway, Denmark, 
Hungary, Austria, Italy, etc. (pp. 57 to 59.), 

The abstract of the laws of the United States is necessarily somewhat 
condensed, because there is at present no general statute binding 
throughout the country. An abstract is given of our last bankrupt 
law, aud a summary of the features common to the laws of those 
States which have a bankrupt law. The want of power in the States 
to make a satisfactory Jaw is well explained. Upon one of the most 
important of these liabilities, created by unfortunate decisions (against 
the protest of Chancellor Kent in ‘‘ Holmes vs. Remsen,” 2 John. Ct 
460), that namely which denies to a decree of bankruptcy under a 
State law the effect of an assignment by the party himself, he remarks 
(p. 154): 

‘These difficulties would not arise if the Continental solution of the 
questions were accepted. According to the Continental theory, the 
sequestration by the court of the debtor’s domicile, is regarded as a 
judgment transferring all his property to the syndic. This judgment 
is not per se capable of immediate execution outside the territory in 
, which the debtor resides, but according to the general rules of inter- 
national private law as recognized in Ecrope, it being shown that such 
a judgment was rendered in the debtor’s domicile, the court of the 
foreign country appealed to will authorize the judgment to be enforced 
in its own territory.” 

JOEN LOWÈLI. 

Boston, 
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The Early Records of the Town of Providence, Vols, I-IV, printed 
under authority of the City Council of Providence by Horatio 
RoGERS, GEORGE MOULTON CARPENTER and EDWARD FIELD. 
Providence, 1892-93. 

The printing in an accurate and scholarly fashion of the records of 
so important a town as Providence is an event of sufficient prominence 
to call for a special mention. Of all the New England States, Massa- 
chusetts has been the only one to pay any attention to her local 
records, and this is the first mstance outside of that State where a 
systematic attempt has been made to perpetuate in print this valuable 
material. This is the more unfortunate ın that in consequence of this 
lack of material the study of New England town life has been con- 
fined largely to the evidence which these printed Massachusetts 
records have furnished ‘Theories of municipal origin and develop- 
ment have been based on this foundation alone, and have been for this. 
reason incomplete and unsatisfactory. The records of the New Haven: 
and Connecticut towns still remain in manuscript and are unavailable 
except to the local student and the antiquanan. 

Now, however, Rhode Island has given to the public the most 
important of her local material, the first, second and third books of 
the town of Providence, in four admirably printed volumes, on heavy 
paper and in serviceable binding. To the City Council of Providence, 
who authorized the publishing of the volumes, and to the Record Com- 
missioners, to whose charge the work was entrusted, every praise is 
due for their public spirit, zeal and efficient management. The 
thoroughness of the work of the commissioners can best be appreciated. 
from the following statement: 

‘The following method has been pursued in making this copy In 
the first place, a careful copy of the original was made under the care- 
ful direction of the commissioners. ‘They then personally compared 
this copy, letter by letter, with the original, and, at the same time, with 
the transcript of 1800, for the double purpose of assisting in the inter- 
pretation of doubtful words and also of supplying letters or words,, 
which are wanting or illegible in the original. The copy thus pro-- 
duced being sent to the printer, the commissioners have personally 
tead all the proofs, comparing every letter therein with the onginal 
and also with the copy previously prepared by them, and, in every 
case, receiving and reading revises, until a proof sheet was received in 
which such vigilance as they were able to exercise could detect no 
error.” 

In the subject-matter thus carefully printed, the student intimate 
with other town records will notice many familiar topics, furnishing 
admirable comparative material, and at the same time some lesa. 
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familiar, indicating the peculiar circumstances of the settlement of 
Providence and the different character of her people. Land-regulation 
is everywhere prominent: its division, distribution, extension, alien- 
ation and. exchange. These volumes are full of this agrarian 
activity, as are all other volumes of New England town records, and 
yet with the single exception of Eggleston’s monograph scarcely any 
scientific investigation of the land system has been made. It is cer- 
tainly just as much a subject for scholarly examination as are the 
political conditions, the town meetings and the like. 

Providence shows a custom, rare in the Colonies, of a constant 
interchange of land. Land in the plain was exchanged on equal 
terms with land at the upper end of the valley. A share of meadow 
was exchanged for two ponds and a parcel of hill-land. Two shares 
' of meadow were exchanged for ten acres of upland. Sometimes two 
persons exchanged land with each other. This at first was done with- 
out charge at the request of the landowner under the supervision of 
the town, but later a payment was made called “change money.” 
Such a system must have greatly complicated the land records, for it 
would seem as if the greater portion of the inhabitants exercised this 
privilege of exchange. The records offer excellent opportunities also 
for the.study of the “ purchase right,” the powers and qualifications 
of proprietors, the practice of commoning and its limitations, the 
election of officers, the contents of wills, the forms of manumissions, 
deeds, conveyances, the value of fees, rents, etc. An occasional record 
of published banns may be noticed, and a more frequent record of civil 
martriage, Even after the union (1647) Providence occasionally called 
her “orders” “laws,” and we get important glimpses of her relation 
to the central government in the careful watch which she kept upon 
expenditures. (C£ iii, pp. 164-165, 240.) Providence started, as did 
Guilford, Milford, Southampton aud Branford, as an independent self- 
centred community, a town-state. 

It is a wish, though without promise of fulfillment, that other Rhode 
Island and Connecticut towns would follow the example which Pro- 
vidence has set. We can hardly expect small country towns to appro- 
priate one thousand dollars, or even a part of this sum, for such a 
purpose, but large cities, such as Hartford and New Haven, can well 
afford to do it, and it is a disgrace to them that they do not. Brain- 
tree, Dorchester, Salem, Groton, Boston and now Providence have set 
them an example which they would do well to follow. 


CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
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The Labor Movement. By L.T. HOBHOUSE, M. A. Pp. 98. London: 

T. Fisher Unwin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. 

Kritik des Socialismus. Von LUDWIG FELIS. Pp. 117. Leipzig: 

Duncker & Humblot. 1893. 

The purpose of Mr. Hobhouse’s book is to show the relation between 
the various tendencies toward the collective control of industry in the 
interests of consumers, and the extent to which these tendencies may 
be regarded as the means of working out our social ideals. His con- 
clusions are: (I) that trades-unionism, co-operative organizations of 
various forms, and municipal and State socialism are complementary 
and not in any sense antagonistic movements; (2) that they are all 
aiming at the same goal, namely, the collective control of industry in 
the interests of consumers, and in thus working are not only promot- 
ing the best interests of society in a general way, but are going to 
the very roots of the social question. His argument in brief is as fol- 
lows: Our present industrial system is defective in three important 
particulars: (x) supply does not readily adjust itself to demand owing 
to the imperfect character of the means for the anticipation of demand 
by producers; (2) in the regulation of wages the law of supply and 
demand operates so slowly that wage-receivers frequently suffer from 
starvation wages for long periods of time, with the result that the 
standard of life and the efficiency of whole generations of workers are 
frequently permanently lowered; (3) the social surplus—total values 
minus total costs—now goes to the owners of natural advantagea—in 
the form of rent and monoply gains—and to those who have inherited 
capital. The organization of co-operative societies in both productive 
and distributive industries aims at bringing producers and consumers 
together, and thus constitutes a remedy for the first mentioned defect. 
The municipalization of certain industries also tends toward the same 
result. Trades-unioniam is the remedy for the second evil. ‘It reg- 
lates the conditions of employment in the interests of all the workers. 
It puts the manual laborer on an equality with his employer in arrang- 
ing terms, and accordingly it raises wages and diminishes hours of 
werk. It effects general economy by eliminating incapable employers, 
and by raising the standard of comfort among workmen it is not only 
a direct benefit to them, but, by making them more efficient agents in 
production promotes the general health of the national industry” (p. 
27). State and municipal socialism aim at the equitable distribution 
of the social surplus. The various forms of the “Labor Movement” 
according to Mr. Hobhouse, would deal far better with the main ele- 
meats in the distribution of the national dividend than the forces 
of private enterprise and free competition. ‘‘ The remuneration of the 
workers (of every kind) being fixed by the trades-uuions in agreement . 
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with the public at large, the surplus remaining would pass to the com- 
munity for common purposes; the profits of enterprise going to com- 
munities of consumers, whether in the form of co-operative 3ocieties, 
municipal bodies, or the State; while rent and interest would go directly 
to the municipality or the nation. Thus each branch of the “Labor 
Movement” has its appropriate part of the general problem to work 
out, and united they give hope of a complete solution ” (p. 73). 

The mere statement of Mr. Hobhouse’s propositions suggests the 
fundamental weakness of his book. He has idealized the reform move- 
ments of the present day, and expects from them much nore than 
sound judgment based upou actual facts warrants. Even with the 
assistance of the specious arguments of which the book is full, it re- 
quires a vivid imagination to see how co-operative organizations of the 
sort common at the present day will ever solve the problen of over- 
production. Of the shortcomings of trades-unionism and :he weak- 
ness and impracticability of socialism, Mr. Hobhouse seems uncon- 
scious. Of course, weall may share with him the hope that aut of the 
present agitation in favor of reform some more or less adequate solu- 
tion of our social problems will evolve, but it will require more and 
better evidence than is contained in this book to convince most people 
that we have yet hit upon the precise means by which this end is to 
be attained. 
` Mr. Felix’s monograph is a good antidote to the book just reviewed. 
It constitutes the concluding portion of the fourth and last volume of 
his work on ‘‘ Autwicklungsgeschicte des Eigentums.”’ Owing toa 
necessary delay in the publication of this volume, and to a desire to 
give a wider circulation to his criticisms on socialism thar his larger 
work is liable to secure, this part is given to the public separately in 
the form of a moderate sized pamphlet. The arguments ard the con- 
clusions contained in it may be regarded as the result chcefly of the 
author’s investigations into the history of the development cf property, 
and they are widely different from those to which Marx and others 
were led by precisely similar investigations. 

Mr, Felix finds the soc‘alists guilty of bad logic and of bad political 
economy, and the victims of imperfect knowledge and the nisinterpre- 
tation of history. He admits at the outset that there is a vast amount 
of poverty and suffering in the world for which the immediate victims 
are not personally responsible, but he claims that from auch facts the 
conclusion cannot be legitimately drawn that our presert industrial 
system is fundamentally bad and wrong. In drawing such s conclusion 
he holds that the socialists overlook three great facts, namely: (1) that 
before this era o? capitalistic production the condition of the masses 
was much worse than it is at the present day; (2) that chaages in the 
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social and industrial environment, even for the better, necessarily in- 
volves suffering for individuals, and oftentimes for whole classes; and 
(3) that the best institutions are subject to abuse, and are always abused 
by imperfect men. The considerations employed in the establishment 
of these facts are followed by a critical examination of the chargea 
brought by the socialists against our present industrial system and of 
the economic doctrines which they hold. Marx’s theory of value, upon 
which most of their reasoning rests, is shown to lack both the support 
of facts and of sound reasoning. Their objections to interest, rent and 
profits fall with the theory upon which they are chiefly based, but are 
still more completely undermined in the sections treating of the un- 
earned increment, the separation of the laborer from his tools, Marx’s 
theory of surplus value, and the justification of profits. In the last 
chapter of the monograph Mr. Felix attacks the constructive side of 
socialism, ‘The brief reign‘of socialism in France during the revolu- 
tion is examined, and the query is raised whether the limitlesa and 
fearful despotism of that period would not be the necessary concomi- 
tant of any attempt to realize the ideals of socialists, Private property 
in land and the instruments of production is vigorously defended in 
this chapter as the necessary condition for the development of person- 
elity and the realization of freedom. “Ohne Freiheit kein Eigentum, 
so ohne Eigentum keine Freiheit” is the proposition. The danger to 
the family and consequently to morals and all healthy social develop- 
ment involved in socialism, is ably demonstrated in the concluding 
portions of this book. 

The critical work done by Mr. Felix is on the whole quite satisfac- 
tory. He makes out a strong case against socialism, and does it in 
moderate space and with vigor. Most economists, however, will take 
exceptions to much that he sayaon the subjects of rent, interest and 
profits. Few will be willing to go as far as he does in his attempts to 
argue the unearned increment out of existence, and fewer still will be 
satisfied with his feeble attempts to bolster up the productivity theory 
of interest. Much that he says about profits is good, but he scarcely 
touches the main features of the problem. Wm. A. Scorr. 


Staatsschuldentilgung und Staatsbankerott. By Dr. ALOIS KÖRNER. 
Pp. 104. Vienna, 1893. 

La Grèce Economique et Financière en 1893. By DEM. GRORGIADES. 
Pp. 144. Paris, 1893. 
These two brochures might seem from their respective titles to 

be but slightly related. The first, however, is only the theoretic 
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counterpart of the practical proposals made in the second. Dr. Körner 
attempts to complete his popularized treatment of public credit, con- 
tained in his earlier tractate upon the conversion of public cebts, by 
this consideration of their legal extinction and by the added critique 
upon state bankruptcy. It would be hypercritical to object that in an 
essay designed for the non-specialized public, important omissions 
occur in the history of the financial theory of debt extinction. But 
even with this admission, it must be said that the presentaticn of the 
subject is made in part without any sense of proportioa. For 
example, in the exposition of Price’s Sinking Fund Theory, the 
destructive criticism of Ricardo is not mentioned. There is cue more 
serious fault to be found with this study. Designed, as it purports to 
be, for popular reading and apprehension, the danger of urguarded 
statements is very great. Thus the easy approval of Hume’s dictum 
denying the destructibulity of public credit for any long period even in 
case of repudiation is liable to gross misinterpretation by the lay reader. 

M. Georgiadés in summing up the financial condition of Greece 
comes to the conclusion that the further payment of the ful. interest 
upon the, State indebtedness is no longer possible, and that some 
understanding with the State’s creditors looking toward a compromise 
js necessary. Such a conclusion seems from his presentaticn of the 
facts inevitable, and recent parliamentary action has virtuzlly sanc- 
tioned this policy. The facts that about one-half of curren> revenue 
is absorbed in payment of the yearly interest, and that the produc- 
tiveness of the tax system has reached its limits warrant this dismal 
acknowledgment on the part of the State. The whole financial 
and monetary policy of Greece for the past ten years has been so 
obviously vicious that bankruptcy is but the natural outcome. The 
tax system hampers industry. Export and import duties further 
restrict the growth of trade. Inconvertible paper money has brought 
its inevitable train of evils, raising prices irregularly, disturbing 
normal distribution, attracting imports and lessening expo-ts. Con- 
tinued deficits have been met by fresh loans, and the evi day has 
been postponed only to come with more crushing force when at last it 

did appear. W. M. DANIELS. 


Die Preisbewegurg der Edelmetalle seit 1850 verglichen mit der der 
anderen Metalle, unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Produk- 
tions- und Konsumtionsverhälinisse, Von Dr. SAMUEL MCCUNE 
Linpsay. Pp. 219. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1893. 

Social and economic problems are dinned into our ears on every side 
in these days, and crnde-solutions are pressed upon a long-suffering 
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humanity which has not always learned that it was in need of bread. 
Professional economists, who pride themselves on their ‘‘ science,” 
have fallen into the same mode of thought. They are forever on the 
lookout for ‘‘ solutions,” unmindful of the fact that half the problems 
which they discuss have never been correctly stated. With them the 
question which any new work suggests is what does it propose, and 
forthwith they proceed to discuss conclusions with but too little regard 
fer the processes by which they are reached. There are obvious 
reasons for such a tendency, and we are all of us only too prone to 
follow it. Butin judging such a work as that under consideration it 
leaves us in the lurch. 

Dr. Lindsay writes without tendencies; his effort is to give us an 
objective account of the movement of prices of the precious and 
other metals. In discussing the causes of such movement he presents 
his arguments in a manner which permits the reader to judge for him- 
self. With a self-control, which excites our admiration, he resists the 
glittering temptation to wander far astray into the field of monetary 
controversy, with which his subject has such intimate relations. 

What are the standards of criticism to be applied to such a work? 
It is obvious that we cannot quarrel with it for belonging to a different 
class from the majority of new works which come under our notice, 
but must consider whether it is good of its own class. We must ask 
ourselves (1) Does it cover all the ground which the subject demands? 
(2) Does it bring together new or hitherto inaccessible materials ? (3) 
Does it group familiar and new material in such a way as to throw 
greater light upon the subject? These are the questions which prop- 
erly apply to a work, which like Dr. Lindsay’s, collects the material 
for a judgment, instead of itself pronouncing a conclusion. Judged 
by them Dr. Lindsay’s work is a very satisfactory and creditable per- 
formance. The deliberate, painstaking and conscientious methods of 
German scholarship could have found no more accurate exponent 
than this American disciple. 

After a brief discussion of the economic importance of price move- 
ments, the author proceeds toa discussion of the methods of price 
stacistica, The problem which confronts him is the proper method of 
comparing the prices of a group of articles at different periods. In . 
shcrt he has in technical language the problem of a proper index 
number. A brief but lucid discussion of the practice aud proposals 
of several writers leads to what seems to us an obvious conclusion that 
an average of indices in which each article has weight according to 
its consumption best accords with theoretical requirements. 

At this point we seem to be deflected from the line of the argu- 
ment. A new sub-division of the work treats of the production and 
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‘consumption of the metals. Gold and silver occupy a leadiag place, 

and the method follows the type familiar in the well-known works of 
Suess. The official publications of the United States Gozernment 
lend a confirmation to what is in the main a skillful condensation 
of Suess’ work. In regard to iron, steel, coal, copper and lead 
the same method is followed, and here the author has sifted and 
arranged a mass of evidence, which at the same time guarantees the 
correctness of his conclusions and bears most striking witress to his 
industry. 

All this material is perhaps a necessary interruption of the price 
discussion. In a third division of the work we return to prces. For 
each of the metals the prices in London, Hamburg and New York are 
carefully collated and appropriate indices given. The American 
prices are derived from the Statistical Abstract, and are, I believe, for 
the first time in German economic literature broughtinto direct con- 
nection with those of Europe. In concluding this divis.on of his 
work the author makes an important comparison by groups of four 
price series, Sauerbeck’s and the Hconom#st English prices, the Ham- 
burg prices and the American prices. The comparison is made by the 
methods of simple and weighted average. 

The fall in price is clearly proven. It may not have required the 
author’s searching analysis to convince many of the fact, brt the most 
unwilling: conld not resist the conclusion if he were to follow the 
exposition. We take it that the author is chiefly concernec in estab- 
lishing the fact of lower prices by methods which no criticism could 
undermine, which no cavil could shake. Hence we have given to 
this feature of the work the leading place in our considerat.on. 

But so minute an inquiry could not fail to point out some-at least of 
the causes of the movement. The author goes no further than his 
material allows him. Changes in production and transpo-tation are 
inadequate to explain the entire fall of price. It appeare probable, 
therefore, that the standard of value is responsible for the change, but 
“the inference is not conclusive since we cannot know the number of 
possible causes, nor be certain that the standard of value .s the sole 
cause,” 

The caution implied in the last quotation appears to us carried to 
an extreme. It does not prevent the author from briefly discussing 
proposed changes in the standard of value. Such are the tabular 
standard and international bimetallism. But with his consistent 
moderation he goes uo further than to suggest that the solution will 
probably be found in international regulation of morey matters 
though the details of such action cannot yet be determined. 

` ROLAND P, FALENER. 
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Agricultural Insurance in Organic Connection with Savings Banks, 
Land Credit and the Commutation of Debts. By Dr. P. MAYET 
(translated from the German by REV. ARTHUR LLOYD, M. A.). 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 

This work, by Dr. Paul Mayet, formerly professor at the University 
of Tubingen, is written, in the main, from the Japanese standpoint, as 
will be understood when it is premised that the author has for some 
years been in the service of the Government of Japan, in which capac- 
ity he has materially helped that country to adapt her ways to Western 
example. 

Though the book originally appeared in Japanese, it is fortunate 
that it has been offered to English-speaking peoples in their own 
idiom, since the problems which it discusses are unhappily only 
zoo universal. In indicating the general scope of Dr. Mayet’s work 
we can afford to ignore the specifically Japanese portions, only saying 
in passing, that the information, and especially the statistics, collected 
by the author, possess great value, alike for political economists and 
for those whose interest in agricultural questions is of a more practical 
kind. Investigating the condition of Japanese agriculture, Dr Mayet 
found everywhere signs that the cultivators of the soil suffered in two 
ways—in the first place from insufficient protection, or rather no pro- 
tection at all, from the destructive effects of natural forces, such as 
flood, storm, hail, frost, and the like, and then from the absence of 
machinery for the proper organization and distribution of capital. 
That debt was general and ruin common amongst the farmers followed 
almost as a matter of course. Accordingly, he proceeded to devise a 
scheme whereby these defects might be remedied. Though keeping 
in mind the fact that he was dealing with a country having its own 
peculiar conditions and traditions, he determined, as far as possible, 
to place his proposals ou a universal basis, so that other lands might 
benefit by his studies. The scheme which he prepared embraced the 
three branches: (1) Agricultural Insurance of a very comprehensive 
kind; (2) Agricultural Savings Banks, and (3) a system of Land Credit. 
These three institutions he proposes to organize in such a way that 
they shall be mutually operative and mutually supporting. Insurance 
he divides into three kinds: crop insurance, cattle insurance and build- 
ing insurance. Of saving institutions he also proposes three: (1) Par- 
ochial Postal Savings Banks; (2) Rural Savings Societies, and (3) 
Provincial Savings and Land Credit Institutes. As to agricultural 
credit, he would give Provincial Savings and Land Credit Banks the 
power to issue debentures under fixed conditions, and finally, in order 
to place the encumbered farmer on a firm foundation, and give him a 
fresh start, he proposes to liberate him from his creditors by the help 
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of Arbitration Boards, which shall determine his liabilities aad help | 
him to meet them. It will be seen that the underlying prin-iple of 
this work is agricultural insurance and credit on a mutual and co- 
operative basis, The idea is a good one, though not indeed nev, either 
in theory or practice. The chief merit of Dr. Mayet’s book is that 
he theorizes with reference to a concrete case, which he has fi-st thor- 
oughly investigated and mastered. One is struck throughout tae book 
by the readiness—perhaps natural enough—with which the author 
proposes to apply to Japan the methods and institutions common to 
Germany, even to the extent of favoring compulsion where the desired 
results are not otherwise to be attained. It might seem as thcugh Dr. 
Mayet had been ignorant that other countries have dealt -vith the 
same problems, and have discovered and applied expedients of their 
own, for which a certain success can be claimed. This one-sid-dness is 
the only complaint that we have to find with the contents of tue book. 
For the rest, the work is that of a thoroughgoing and above all of a 
systematic scholar. On the whole, there is perhaps too muct system. 
The tedious complexity of classification, dear to the heart of every 
German economist, is hardly helpful to readers. ‘‘ Parts” and ‘‘ chap- 
ters” are not sufficient, but we must have ‘divisions’ ard “ sub- 
divisions ” and ‘‘sections’’ endless. Not only so, but the book, though 
beating London as its place of origin, bears evident signs cf having 
been printed either in Germany or Holland, and the typographical 
result cannot be pleasing eliher to the American or the English eye 
and taste. WILLIAM Harporr Dewson, 


é 
Socialism, tts Growth and Outcome, by WILLIAM Morris and $. 

BELFORT Bax. Pp. viii, 335. London: Swan, Sonnenchein & 

Co. New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons, 1893. 

The book begins with a brief outline of universal history. The 
whole so presented and manipulated as to show the preparation for and 
certain triumph of socialism. The purpose of the book 3s not dis- 
guised though the intention of ths writers is presumably to be true 
to facts. Nothing is harder, however, than for a propagandist to argue 
fairly from history, and our writers have by no means avoided the 
difficulty. The earlier chapters on ancient history are not Cear. This 
is partly due to the extreme brevity required, and partly to tha inherent 
difficulties of the subject. The conclusion, however, cannot De resisted 
that the writers are not sufficiently at home in this part of their subject. 
The note added at the close is an implied confession that they feel this 
part of their work to be unsatisfactory, but it does little to help it. 
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The history of the Middle Ages is suggestive, but strongly biased 
by an evident and intelligible apologetic purpose. This is especially 
manifest in Chapter V,—the rough side of the Middle Ages. The 
acvantages of the feudal system having been previously enumerated, 
an attempt is made in this chapter to prove that the disadvantages were 
apparent rather than real. While much of truth is stated, the unbiased 
reader can hardly rest satisfied with the conclusions offered. This 
glorification of feudalism preparatory to a condemnation of modern 
society smacks of pettifogging. 

The great blemish of the book is the temper in which the writers 
approach recent history, and the existing social organization. That 
there is much of truth in this part of the work cannot be denied, but 
its force is weakened by the frequent epithets, the vein of vituperation, 
delicate though it be, which betrays at every page a hopeless alienation 
from the existing social system, a system which, after all, probably has 
as much in its favor as feudalism. Granting, as we freely do, that the 
present social equilibrium is unstable and transitional, it still remains 
true that it is a normal stage of evolution, and that it deserves 
sympathetic treatment rather than vilification. 

A brief sketch of the evolution of socialist theory follows, in which 
bias is again apparent. The perennial mistake is made of stating with 
approval Marx’s theory of value, a mistake we call it because it is as 
demonstrably untenable as any economic theory ever presented, and 
still more because it is no way necessary to socialism, It is one of 
the anomalies of the evolution of socialism that the socialist movement 
with its vast propelling instinct so easily explained and so easily 
justified on ethical grounds, should have laid such feverish hold on 
the murky dialectic of Marx, and made it the centre of a “‘ science,” 
if not of a religion. The book closes with a suggestion of a constitu- 
tion of socialistic society, which is modestly stated and interesting. 
The book is one more evidence of the reality and power of the forces 
behind the socialistic agitation, and of the incoherency of their present 
expression. H. H. POWERS. 


Politische Geographie der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, unter 
besonderer Berücksichtigung der natürlichen Bedingungen und 
wirthschafilichen Verhàlinisse. By Dr. FRIEDRICH RATZEL, Pro- 
‘fessor der Geograpbie an der Universität zu Leipzig. Zweite Auflage. 
Pp. 763. München: R. Oldenburg. 1893. 

In Ratzel’s “ Political Geography of the United States” Germany 

bas brought forth a book worthy to rank with Bryce’s work as a 
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transatlantic view of American civilization. Whereas in the English 
work the political element is accentuated, in the German the emphasis 
is laid first on the geographical conditions, and from these as a basis a 
wide range of questions embracing race, population, podtics and 
culture is ably discussed, Ratzel sees in the United States a new 
country and a youthful nation filled with the spirit of eaterprise, 
working with the indomitable energy of a people in whom repair still 
exceeds waste, having conceptions which in their scope reflect the 
greatness of the territory in which they were born. Our c‘vilization 
is to him highly instructive, because it means European ideels carried 
out under peculiarly fortunate circumstances, with no restriction of 
spece or means, and with e minimum of interference and disturbance 
from outside influences because of the comparative isolat.on of the 
United States and its natural leadership among the naticns of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Faithfully to portray this civilization in all its phases, to analyze the 
factors in it, to establish the laws of their combination and estimate 
their reciprocal influence,—this is the task which the author set for 
himself and which he has performed with astonishing completeness 
and truth. He is in turr geographer, ethnographer, sociologist and 
political economist, and in whatever character he writes, he is always 
the scientist. He brings to his work a German integrity of mind, 
the broad judgment of a man learned in many lines, a ‘amiliarity 
with our history even in its remote and local features, end a criti- 
cal insight into our national character boru of knowledge and sym- 
pathy 

The standpoint of the author is essentially that of the geographer. 
He finds in geographical position, boundaries and area the fuadamental 
elements, the known quantities in the equation of a country’s devel- 
opment, and he therefore devotes to these the detailed treatment which 
their importance would demand. He shows that particularly in the 
case of the United States the young republic struck its roots deep 
into the soil of the countzy, that every extension of its territory meant 
the planting of a new cornfield, that what it gained politically it held 
industrially, and'that the continued intimate connection of these two 
factors accounts for the wholesome character of our national growth. 
Geography in his hands throws some strong side-lights upoa questions 
of historical developmenz, public policy, race intermixture and social 
tendencies; so to the student of American history and eccnomics his 
book offers many profoundly suggestive thoughts. 


ELLEN C, SEMPLE 
Louisville, Ky 
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The Financial History of Virginia, 1609-1776. By WILLIAM ZEBINA 
Riezgy, Pa. D. Columbia College Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. Vol. IV, No. 1. Pp. 170. New York: 1893. 

This publication, like Douglas’ “Financial History of Massachu- 
setts,” in the same series,* is a careful collection of material from 
sources available only to one on the ground. Itis an excellent example 
of the proper line of work for a doctor thesis. A carefully made com- 
pilation of the best authenticated facts from the original records is 
always welcome. It is doubly so in this case because of the import- 
ence of Virginia in the financial history of America. 

We scarcely expect to find in the early financial history of any of the 
colonies very much uniformity, or many well established principles, 
The people, as Dr. Ripley points out, were “too fully occupied in 
conquering a wilderness to spin fiscal theories.” They ‘wanted 
simply to support their incipient government in the easiest possible 
way.” It is natural that the early history should consist of a number 
of disconnected efforts, Fixed habits of financial management were 
not really formed in colonial times. 

The article treats of the different sources of revenue which were 
direct and indirect taxes, quit-rents and later some few forced loans in 
the form of paper money, it takes up in connection with each of these 
the principle objects of expenditure for which they were intended. 
For a considerable time the government was largely supported by 
granting officials the use of certain lands. The distinctly royal off- 
cials were also partly supported by the revenue received from quit- 
rents. But these payments were practically abandoned before 1720 
although they were theoretically recognized as late as 1755. 

The first real tax in Virginia was a poll-tax in 1619. Its object was 
the support of the officers of the colonial assembly. This tax was con- 
tinued in 1623 as a commutation for military service. It remained 
throughont the first century a chief source of revenue. Toward the 
end of the century it declined in importance and indirect taxes took 
its place. Called into use again in 1756 by the French and Indian 
War it yielded, in 1763, a larger revenue than all the other taxes 
togrether. 

Of the customs duties the most important was the tax on tobacco 
exported. This tax began as a part of the general colonial policy of 
England. It came to be one of the mainstays of the colonial treasury. 
Other duties were the import duty on liquors, and one on slaves and 
an export duty on hides, together with tonnage dues. 

“Local (county) expenditures were invariably met by means of a 
poll-tax levied upon the male inhabitants of the county,” rated by 

* Bee ANNALS, Vol. ili, p. 379, November, 1892. 
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the justices in county court. Later church tithes were collected in the 
parish for the support of the minister. ” 

As the early operations of the treasury, here as well as elsewhere 
in the colonies, were hampered by the poor condition of the currency, 
the author very correctly adds two chaptera to the account of the 
finances proper on the two subjects, hard money and paper money. 
In regard to the scarcity of the former it is urged as an important 
consideration that it was due in part to the personal influerce of the 
early governors, who found it to their interest to encourage the use 
of tobacco or tobecco notes in place of hard money. But it is not 
clearly shown how this influence was made effective. I am inclined 
to think that it added but little to the natural effects of the economic 
dependence on England and the non-existence of credit. IE is shown 
quite conclusively that there was more coix in circulation in Virginia 
during the eighteenth century than is generally admitted. But as 
tobacco was also used as noney and was constantly falling in value, 
payments were made in that, whenever possible. It was a sort of 
double-standard system, coin and tobacco, in which the ratio was con- 
stantly changing as tobaczo fell in value. , 

In the discussion of paper money the author is led inte an occa- 
sional trifling error by a failure to understand the use of the word 
“bank” by the colonists to mean, not an institution, buf merely a: 


large sum of money. 
7 C. C. PLEHN. 


Darwin and Hegel, with other Philosophical Studies. By DAVID G. 
Rrrewi#, M.A. Pp. xv., 285. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


This is a “magazine made” book. The nine scholarly articles 
comprising its several chapters, “Origin and Validity, ’ ‘ Darwin 
and Hegel,” ‘‘ What is Reality,” “On Plato's Phaedo,” *‘ What are 
Keonomic Laws,” ‘‘Locke’s Theory of Property,” ‘‘Contibutions to 
the History of the Social Contract Theory,” “On the Coaception of 
Sovereignty,’’* and “Tte Rights of Minorities,” have al been pub- 
lished at various times in philosophical or political scierce journals 
in England or in this country. The author's vindication for giving 
such a miscellany of detached studies this title—and it the heading 
of the second chapter—ties in the fact that ‘‘the diverse subjects are 
looked at from a common point of view;’’ and that it indicates his 
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purpose to set forth the grounds of reconciliation between the 
“idealist” philosophy, growing up, mainly, out of Kantian criticism, 
as expounded by Hegelians, and the “materialistic” philosophy 
resulting from the introduction of the historical and comparative 
methods into the studies of race ideas and institutions and the influ- 
ence of the doctrine of evolution and natural selection. From the 
standpoint of the “Idealist Evolutionist,” Mr. Ritchie believes that 
we shall best be able to consider the concrete problems of politics and 
ethics, in the solution of which philosophical criticism finds its test and 
greatest usefulness. It is in the latter regard that the truly profound 
metaphysical analyses and the close scrutiny of the subtilties of dialec- 
tics and definition in the first four chapters of this volume will be 
found of really great interest and importance to the students of the 
economic, political and social sciences. Few American students of 
these sciences, and, we venture to say, few professors, appreciate the 
fundamental necessity of sound “metaphysical” postulates, as a 
basis of correct reasoning and construction in their sciences. ‘' Meta- 
physical,” as commonly applied by them to doctrines, is a term of 
reproach. But those most given to deriding the term, are usually 
dominated by meta-physical notions, pure and simple, and which are, 
as Mill long ago pointed out, uot only erroneous, but fruitful parents 
of evil in the transactions of daily life. Thus the perversions in poll- 
zics and philosophy that have resulted from the ‘‘Nature’”’ theories and 
“Innate Ideas.” Mr. Ritchie shows how immediate and practical 
is the bearing of the most abstract of abstract discussions upon the 
settlement of current political, social and industrial problems; and he 
tightly protests against the illegitimate distinction, so constantly made 
by men of affairs, and by men of “the profession” as well, between 
the ‘‘ practical ” and the “theoretical ” treatment of subjects, always, 
of course, to the detraction of the latter. 

In the essay ‘What are Economic Laws?” there is an able and 
lucid exposition of the nature of scientific laws, of the position of 
economics among the sciences, and of the meaning of ‘‘laws” in his- 
torical sciences There are set forth the distinctions, too often for- 
gotten by economic writers, between physical laws and biological 
laws, the differences between the latter and economic and soctological 
laws. The content of the term “law,” where we have to deal with 
self-conscious and contriving moral agents as in economic activity, is 
expounded most convincingly. Mr. Ritchie does not believe that 
economics as a science has anything whatever to do with laying 
down moral “ precepts’ or practical rules; and he protests against 
the proselyting propensities of many economists who presume impar- 
tially and scientifically to investigate and to expound the laws of 
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industrial "life and institutions. ‘‘ The protest is necessary, both ir 
the interests of scieace and in the interests of practical politics. The 
student of economic science, as such, does not provide social precepts; 
it is his business to study the phenoniena in the same spirit a3 that in 
which the physiologist and pathologist study the phenomena cf health 
and disease.” The scope and method of economics, as presented here, 
correspond with the limits and modes of investigation set orth by 
Professors Keynes, Marshall and Nicholson. 

In “Contributions to the History of the Social Contract Theory,” 
the students of poli-ical science, and especially those interested in the 
history of the development of political theories, will find a scholarly 
essay dealing with this interesting and important phase in tke evolu- ' 
tion of opinion regarding the nature of society and the Stace. The 
notion that society and government arose or had its beginming ina 
“social contract ” played a great part in the revolutionary politics of 
the seventeenth and eightzenth centuries in England and France; 
and we have the course of its history traced here. The doctrine as 
such was first clearly discernible in the medieval writers. The Greek 
Sophists however, advanced philosophical ideas that anticipated the 
later developments. The individualism of Epicurus made the con- ` 
tract theory ft in with the philosophy of pleasure. Greek thought, 
nevertheless, as represented by Plato and Aristotle looked upon 
society as a “social organism.” In the Middle Ages the notion took 
hold of the political and ecclesiastical writers, the authority fr which 
was found in the Bible and Roman law. Many interesting passages 
from original authcrities are quoted, showing how widely prevalent the 
doctrine was, not cnly in philosophical but in practical polit-cs in the 
seventeenth century. ‘The different phases which the contract theory 
assumed in the writings and times of Thomas Aquinas, Hooker, 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau and Kant, are dwelt npon at som: length. 


FRANK I, HEFRIOTY, 
Philadelphia, 


{ Primi Due Secoli della Storia di Firenze, Recerche di EASQUALE 
VILLARI. Vol. I. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni. 1893. 


Although during the last decade much has been done by such men 
as Capponi, Del Lungo and Hartwig toward giving us a clearer insight 
into the early history of Florence, there still remains so mich to be 
done that this volume of Mr. Villari will be welcomed by al. students 
of Italian history. What we need most is the economic end social 
history of the city. Burckhardt’s work on the ‘‘ Civilization of the 
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Renaissance” hardly takes us back far enough into the city’s history. 
As the author aptly pats it: “the history of Italian liberty, from the 
Middle Ages to the time of Charles VIII. (1494), is the history of the 
Italian cities.” The history of these cities is therefore the sine qua 
son to an understanding of the subsequent development of the Italian 
people. The very first chapter of Mr. Villari’s book deals with the 
origin of the city, a scbject which seems to be lost in a confused mass 
of legends. We are, However, taken as far back as the beginning of 
the twelfth century. The second chapter treats of the “Origin of the 
Commuue of Florence,” and traces the administration of the city dur- 
ing the twelfth century. The remaining four chapters of the book treat 
of the “First Wars and Reforms of the City,” ‘‘ The Parties and Guilds 
of Florence,” ‘‘ The Predominance of Florence in Tuscany ” aud “The 
Commerce and Polity of the Guilds of Florence.” To the economist 
the last chapter is by far the most interesting. ‘The history of the seven 
guilds, their marvelous development and continual quarrels, forms one 
of the most interesting and suggestive periods in Italian history. The 
author brings out with great clearness the contrast between the flour- 
ishing condition of art and commerce, and the gradual decline of the 
political institutions which ended in the loss of that large measure of 
civic liberty, so characceristic of the earlier days of the republic. If 
the succeeding volumes are as full of instruction and interest as these 
first seven chapters, the work of Mr. Villari will take equal rank with 
his ‘‘ Life of Savonarola,”’ 


L. S. ROWE. 
Philadelphia. 


Staatenbund und Bundessiaat, Untersuchungen über die Praxis und’ 
das Recht der modernen Bunde, von Dr. J. B. WESTERKAMP, Pp. 
549. Leipzig, 1892. 

The theory of the composite State and the best method of classifying 
its various forms ought to be of especial interest to us. Not only is 
our own government one of the most remarkable examples of its 
species, but its establishment in 1789 was the beginning of a move- 
ment which has spread over a great portion of the civilized world and 
rendered the composite State the most characteristic product of this 
century in the field of political organization. Hitherto, however, the 
speculation upon this topic has taken a variety of invariably hopeless 
turns We have forgotten how numerous and diverse are the examples 
of composite States which this century alone has seen, Prof. Hart 
being perhaps, the only one in this country who has given careful 
attention to the foreign unions. Over a dozen excellent examples 
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may be found, and at present the area subject to this form cf govern- 
ment embraces three times that of all Europe. We have ktmwn only 
two forms of union, that under the Articles of Confederatior, and our 
present Constitution, and have consequently not known these well. 
Our works in the United States have until very recently, at least, 
regarded our own Union as the normal federation, and we bave given 
scanty attention to the variations which show themselves in other 
more recent unions, like those of Switzerland, Canada and especially 
Germany. 

The English have, with the notable exception of Mr. Bryce, too 
readily accepted this view. Mr. Freeman confining his stud_es almost 
exclusively to a class of historical institutions of which we know but 

“little, and which it is safe to say exercised no appreciable influence 
upon the renaissance of federal government in this century. In Ger- 
many, where a great deal of attention has been given, since the form- 
ation of the new empire, to the theory of the composite etate, there 
has been a pretty complete failure to study other institutions than their 
own. The attempt, at times almost ludicrous, to generalize from a 
single highly autochthonous system, reaches its climax, in definitions 
of a federation which quite exclude our own form of government. 

A comparative study cf the best modern examples of composite 
States, Dr. Westerkamp rightly regards as a necessary pre-iminary to 
a correct definition of the terms confederation and federation. In 
accordance with this plan he has taken for comparison the following 
unions: The United Netherlands, the United States under -he Articles 
of Confederation, the Swiss Confederation and the Germam Union of 
1815, the United States under its present Constitution, Switzerland 
since 1848, the United States of Mexico, the Argentine Republic, 
Canada and the German Empire. Obviously there is an ample field 
of study here without considering the Greek unions whick the author 
does well to neglect as irrelevant. Professor Westerkamp does not 
deceive himself as to tne true character of all successiu] political 
organizations. ‘Forms of government serve human needs; they are 
to be understood only in the light of the conditions which called 
them forth, they are to be judged according to their effects upon the 
security, power and prosperity of the nation. Juristie logic and 
dialectic are means for the interpretation of constitution and laws, 
they must not, however, degenerate into frnitless or hur-ful scholas- 
ticism, dealing with false or meaningless categories, they must not be 
abused for the purpose of obscuring the clear significance of consti- 
tution or laws. The Constitution of the United States of America, 
which must inevitably form the centre of investigations of modern 
unions was the result of mutual deference and concession.” ‘This 
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constitution,’ the author continues, “ will not stand the application 
of narrow-minded juristic logic which neglects the exigencies of ‘politi- 
cal life and the necessity of numerous compromises.” This is directed 
especially toward the methods represented by Laband, whose knowl- 
edge of, and interest in, comparative constitutional law is of the slight- 
est. The conceptions of federation and confederation Dr. Westerkamp 
prophesies “must ultimately be brought down in Germany from that 
ærial region where ideas dwell together in harmony to the region of 
reality, ‘wo die Sachen hart sich stossen.’” 

The descriptions g.ven of the various constitutions show that the 
author has not contented himself with the study of texts, but has 
made a careful investigation of the actual workings of the govern- 
mental machinery. He has done this by a prolonged sojourn in the 
United States, Switzerland, Holland and Germany. The results of 
this painstaking method are clearly to be seen in his excellent com- 
parison in their salient points of the leading characteristics of the 
various composite States. He takes up in order, the origin, competence, 
organization, action aud guarantees of the Federal Government in 
each of the countries mentioned. By an occasional judicious excursus 
upon some interesting point the monotony inevitable to the enumera- 
tion of constitutional provisions is avoided. 

In the last sixty pages of his book the author gives the conclusions 
reached after an examination of the various forms of union. He 
finds little difficulty in showing the weakness of the ordinarily 
accepted distinction between the Federation and the Confederation, as 
wel! as the inadequacy of the less common definitions which have 
been advanced from time to time, especially that of the eminent 
German jurist, Professor Paul Laband. The characteristic difference 
between Confederation (Staatenbund) and Federation (Bundesstaat) 
he claims does not lie in the scope of governmental powers as such, 
nor in the organization of the federal power, nor in the action of the 
federal government as such ; it lies rather in the method of amending 
the constitution and the self-dependence of the federal government. 

All the unions which have usually been classified as confederations 
agree in demanding the unanimous consent of all the States to a 
change of the constitution, whereas the federations, while they adopt 
a variety of forms of emendment, do not require unanimity. We 
find, moreover, that the classification does not differ if we go farther 
and consider the historical unions from the standpoint of the power 
possessed by the central government to maintain itself and perform 
its proper functions without depending upon the individual States, 
especially in the matter of revenue. Self-sufficiency and independ- 
ence are therefore the most important distinguishing features of a 
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federation. This implies (1) more extensive powers than those 
granted to the central government of a confederation; (2) an appropriate 
organization which, however, varies greatly in different cases; (3) the 
union must not be dependent on the States for the promulzation of 
its laws and the carrying ont of its executive judicial measvres. The 
author regards it as desirable that the federal legislation chould be 
executed by the federal organs and not by the states, anë that the 
legislative and judicial power should be co-extensive, and that the 
federal courts have the final decision upon the constitutionality of all 
laws, In these respects the Swiss Federation and the German Empire 
are behind the other federations, for in Germany the legislation and 
supervision only is vested in the central government, while much of 
the execution of the laws, according to the constitution, fills to the 
state governments. Lastly, the previously mentioned possibility of 
altering the constitution without the unanimous consent of the States 
is a requisite of every strong progressive government. 

These views the author does not claim are original, but are substan- 
tially in harmony with those of the Federalist. He takes great pains 
to show the inaccuracy of the generally accepted view of the differ- 
ence between Confederation and Federation, that based upcn the sup- 
posed fact that Confederations act only on the States and Federations 
upon the individuals of the States. Thisis, as he proves, not the 
view accepted by the Federalist where it is carefully denonstrated 
(No. 40), that under the Articles of Confederation Congress acted in 
some cases directly upon the individual, while on the other hand our 
present constitution provides in some instances for the accion of the 
central government throcgh the State governments, Dr. Westerkamp 
proves how misleading a classification upon this ground would be. 
The difference is a quantitative not a qualitative one. It sught to be 
said that the author, in spite of his admiration for the Feceralist and 
an evident careful acquaintance with it, appears to miss the main 
intent of the work whick was not primarily to contrast the then exist- 
ing Confederation with he proposed Federation, but to prove to the 
suspicious States that the new government was not a maticual, i. e., a 
unitary government which would practically annihilate them. For 
example, in a passage which our author himself quotes (Federalist No. 
39), Madison speaks of ‘' the difference between a federal ard a national 
government.” The Federalist ought always to be construed in the 
light of Elliots’ Debates, 

But is not the task after all of determining the characteristics which 
serve to distingnish a Federation from a Confederation (Bundesstaat 
from Staatenbund), if we conscientiously consider the multifarious 
forms which the composite State has assumed historicall~ in modern 
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times, so difficult as to suggest some defect in our method of classifica- 
tion? Is it not after all as if we should try to classify all colors as light 
and dark? Where should we place crimson, violet and orange? We 
would soon give up in despair and adopt some other plan. For if we 
look at all the variors shades we are soon convinced that the cate- 
gories, light and dark, which are very useful and often quite clear, have 
no scientific value. Ought we not to give up the vain hope of crowd- 
ing all the varying forms of union into just wo classes, attaching 
names to these classes as vague as the terms light and lighter? The 
United States passed through two stages in the development of the 
present union, the earlier one we calla confederation, the present 
one a federation. But no one has ever discovered a satisfactory 
definition of these two forms. How impossible then to attempt to 
assimilate the dozen other composite States which have developed 
independently since our present government to the two ill-defined 
types of our own experience ? 

Dr. Westerkamp’s excellent work affords the best substantiation of 
this view. ‘The defin-tion he reaches is after all vague, and while cer- 
tainly an advance over those usually accepted, the main value of his 
work is to show that governments, like men, offer infinitely varying 
peculiarities, which preclude a rigid classification. 

Jamas HARVEY ROBINSON. 


a 


NOTES. 

PROFESSOR TURNER, of the University of Wisconsin, has recently 
published an article on “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History,” * that contains much which the economist and historian will 
find interesting and instructive. Professor Turner rightly holds that 
‘í the true point of view in the history of thie nation is not the Atlantic 
coast, it is the great West.’ The central thought in the article is that 
" the advance of the frontier has meant a steady movement away from 
the influence of Europe, a steady growth of independence on Ameri- 
can lines, And to study this advance (and its causes), the men who 
grew up under these (frontier) conditions, and the political, economic, 
and social results of it, is to study the really American part of our his- 
tory.” The article is written in Professor Turner’s usually felicitous 
style, and is enhanced in value by copious references, in fcot-notes, to 
authorities, 


THE AMERICAN PEACE Socntry of Boston has offered -hree prizes 
of $100, f50 and $25 respectively, to the members of the Senior and 
Junior classes in American colleges and universities for tha best three 
essays on the ‘‘ Economic Waste of War.” According to the conditions 
of the contest, each college shall submit but one essay, the choice 
between the essays written by the students of that college to be made 
by its faculty. The essays shall be type-written and contai from 2000 
to 3500 words and must be submitted to the society on or before July 
15, 1894. 


IN CONNECTION with the Midwinter Fair in San Francisco it is in- 
tended to hold a series of congresses, of which one will be a Congress 
of Economics and Politics. It will meet near the end of April. 


Mr. CLIFFE LESLIE, writing in the Fortnightly Review in 1880, 
remarked that in America itself none but the disciples of Tarey would 
© The Significance of the Frontier in American History, by FREDERICK JACKSON 


TURNER, Ph D , Professor of American History in the University of Wisconsin. 
Pp. 34. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 1894. 
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pretend that Americans had made any considerable additions to 
stock of economic knowledge. Professor Luigi Cossa, twelve years 
later, in the pages cf the Giornali degli Economists, declared that 
Americans had created an economic literature which is interesting 
and instructive to the European economist. Both statements would 
probably command general acquiescence, and, taken together, they 
indicate that in America the last decade has been one of unusual and 
fruitful activity. Aside from the publication of formal treatises on 
economics, those who have accomplished these results have found 
two effective means of bringing their ideas to the public, viz, the 
economic reviews and the annual meetings of the Economic Associa- 
tion. From the standpoint of the student who wishes to get into close 
contact with the sources of the new ideas and systems there are obvious 
drawbacks to both thzse agencies. The article published in an eco- 
nomic review is useful, but it is divorced from the personality of the 
writer, who has therefore no opportunity to answer trifling objections, 
serious enough, it may be, to prevent conviction in the mind of the 
reader, but not serious enough to justify the series of replies and 
rejoinders which are sometimes called forth. The Economic Associa- 
tion does permit personal acquaintance and discussion of the proposi- 
tions presented, but the time is necessarily so limited that no single 
speaker has an opportunity to present his ideas otherwise than in 
meagre outline. It is now proposed to provide an additional oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of theoretical and applied economics in 
connection with the University Extension Summer Meeting, which is 
held annually in Philadelphia in the month of July. At that time in 
the year those regularly at work in the universities and colleges, 
whether as instructors or students, can most easily lay aside routine 
duties and gather for a month’s serious discussion, The University 
Extension authorities propose to offer a series of lecture-courses and 
conferences by a half-dozen or more of the foremost economists. Each 
lecturer will have sufficient time to develop the essentials of his own 
system, and in view of the character of the students who will be 
certain to be attracted by such courses, it is doubtful if he could have 
more favorable conditions for the presentation of new economic truth, 
None have done more zo promote the vigorous and healthy growth of 
economics in the United States in recent years than Professor J. B. 
Clark, of Amherst College, who is this year president of the American 
Economic Association, Professor Simon N. Patten, of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Professor F. H. Giddings, of Bryn Mawr College, 
recently called to the head of the Department of Sociology in Colum- 
bia College. They are everywhere recognized as leaders both in 
originality and in influence, and both are peculiarly associated with 
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the development of the n2wer economics, to which the chief contribu- 
tions on the Continent of Europe have been made by ths Austrian 
economists. 

Professor Clark, Professor Giddings and Professor Patten will offer 
courses of about ten lectures each in economic theory. Professor 
Patten will present in a more complete form than elsewhere his system 
of Dynamic Economics, Professor Clark will discuss the subject of 
Distribution, and in one week of his course develop more fully the 
ideas first suggested in his ‘“‘ Philosophy of Wealth.” Prozessor Gid- 
dings will discuss the relation between Sociology and Political Econ- 
omy and other social sciences, and will consider what re-arrangement 
of the subdivisions of political economy are made necessary by the 
results of recent stuly. President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown 
University, the weight of whose influence has been thrown in favor 
of bimetallism, will disctss the theory of money from the bi-metallic 
standpoint and will give an account of the proceedings of the Brussels 
Monetary Conference of which he was a member. Professor J. W. 
Jenks, of Cornell University, Professor A. T. Hadley, of Yale Univer. 
sity, and other prominent economists whose subjects have not yet 
been announced will take part in the meeting. 


A RECENT WORK* by Paul Bureau is a thoroughly diverting pamph- 
let, It is so characteristically French, that is, French of the superficial 
order. It begins, as most works of its kind do, with an apostrophe to 
the “ positive method ” :n social science. ‘There follows a statement 
of the problem under -:nvestigation, to wit, the fall in the rate of 
interest, We are told with some solemnity that the question is one 
of great mystery, as yet unsolved even by M, Leroy Beaulieu. There 
follows a brief historical résumé of the progress of the rate of interest, 
when presto, uze coucluston irès neite s'en dégage! This astounding 
conclusion is, that the cause of the fall in the rate of irterest is an 
aggregation of capital ky-commerce without a corresponding field of 
investment for it in egricnlture or manufactures. The conclusion is the 
more surprising from the fact that the author states at the outset, that 
a mere increase in the supply of capital relative to the demand is no 
explanation of the fall in the rate of interest. He is avowedly seeking 
some more radical explanation. And so finding that a developed 
commerce and a low rate of interest have gone hand in hand, he 
leaps to the unwarrantec conclusion that a highly developed commerce 


+ La Diminution du Révenu By PAUL Bureau, Professeur suppléant a la Faculté 
libre de Droit de Paris Pp. 131. Pans, 1893. 
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is the cause of the low price of capital. The converse, that plenteous 
capital seeks an outlet through extended commerce, would be nearer 
the truth. But even his illogical conclusion does not satisfy him. 
Why, he asks, is capital so rapidly accumulated in commerce? And 
he replies, because commerce simply amasses goods without consuming 
them. Here he has misconceived the nature of economic consump- 
tion, and fallen into another error. He shows some qualms even 
then. He admite that manufactures do not consume all their raw 
material (here misusing the term consumption again), and argues that 
thus capital may be in some slight degree accumulated outside of 
commerce. But this, he thinks, is not worth serious attention ; 
and concludes his comedy of economic errors with his ‘‘ conclusion 
trés neite” that aa extended commerce is the ultimate cause of the 
fall in the rate of interest. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR GOOD CITY GOVERN- 
MENT. 


A National Conference for Good City Government was held im 
Philadelphia on Thursday and Friday, January 25 and 26, of this 
year. The idea of the coaference originated with the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia, and the conference was called under the joint 
auspices of that body and the City Club of New York. 

The following is a copy of the call which was sent out for the con- 
ference: 


THE MUNICIPAL LRAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 29, 1893. 
Dear Sm: 

The MUNICIPAL LEAGUE oF PHILADELPHIA, with the co-operation of the Crty 
CLUB or New Yoru, has decided to issue a call for a NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
GooD CITY GOVERNMENT, to be held in Philadelphia on the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth days of January, 184. 

The principal objects of the Conference will be to determine, so far as is possible 
by inquiry and debate, the best means for stimulating and increasing the rapidly 
growing demand for honest and intelligent government in American aties, and to 
discuss the best methods for combining and organizing the friends of Reform so 
that their united strength may be made effective. 

The program forthe papere and discussions, as at present outlined (subject to. 
possible changes), is as follows . 

First —A brief summary of existing conditions in different cities, and a descrip- 
tion of Municipal Government and Municipal Officials as they ought to be, 

Second.—Methods for obtainirg better government without resorting to the 
nomination or support of indepeadent candidates. 

Third —Methods that involve the nomination or support of Independent candi- 
dates, 

Further details will be mailed hereafter to those proposing to attend. 

You are respectfully invited to be present at the meetings and to take part in the 
discussions, It is believed thct by attending this Conference, those who realize 
the vast importance of the proslems to be discussed will accomplish much in 
arousing public interest, in raising the popular standards of political morality, 
and in securing for the advocates of Muniapal Reform that feeling of brotherhood 
and co-operation and that unity of action and methods, which will multiply their 
strength and enthusiasm, and inspire the people with the hope and confidence 
essential to final success. 

If you are an‘officer of any association of voters, which has for one of its objects 
the improvement of Municipal Government or the proper management of clty 
affairs, we shall be greatly obliged if you will at once do whatever may be neces- 
sary to extend this invitation to such organization, and procure the appolutment 
of delegates to attend the Conference. It is our desire to have copies of this letter- 
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sent tothe secretanes of all associations of a kindred character in the United 
States, but there may be many whose addresses are unknown to us, and we shall, 
therefore, be very glad to receive any that you can furnish 

An early response is specially requested, as our time for preparation is brief. 
Letters may be directed to the Corresponding Secretary of the League—Clintoa 
Rogers Woodruff, 514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

Very respectfully, 
Edmund J. James, 
William L Nichols, 
George Burnham, Jr., Francis B. Reeves, 
S. D. McConnell, W. M. Salter, 
Joseph G. Resengarten, 


Hdmond Kelly, 
John Harsen Rhoades, 
R. Fulton Cutting, 
Committee of City Club of New York 
We desire to express our cordial approval of the call issued by the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia for a National Conference for Good City Government, to be 
held in Philadelphia on the twenty-fifth aud twenty-sixth days of January, 1894. 
Appreciating the vital importance, as well as the difficult nature, of the problems 
to be discussed, we sincerely hope that those who have given particular attention 
to such subjects will make special efforts to attend the Conference 
James C. Carter, President of the City Club of New York 
Edmond Kelly, Secretary of the City Club of New York. 


Herbert Welsh, 
Chunton Rogers Woodruff, 
Thomas Martindale, 
George Gliryas Mercer, 

R. Francis Wood, 
Commitiee of Arrangements. 


Charles Richardson, 
Stuart Wood, 


Charles Francis Adams, Boston. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Washington, D. © 
Richard H. Dana, Boston, 

Charles J Bonaparte, Baltimore Md. 
Henry C, Lea, Philadelphia. 

Charles A. Schieren, Brooklyn. 

Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge, Mass, 
George W. Childs, Philadelphia 
Gamaliel Bradford, Boston 

Moorfield Storey, Boston, 

Matthew Hale, Albany, N. Y. 

I, Clarke Davis, Philadelphia 

R Fulton Cutting, New York. 

Horace White, New York. 

William G, Low, Brooklyn. 

Edward M. Shepard, Brooklyn. 

John Field, Philadelphia, 

Fred’k Law Olmstead, Brookline, Mass. 
Philip C, Garrett, Philadelphia. 

Samuel B Capen, Boston. 

Isaac Sharpless, Haverford College, Pa. 
Ansley Wilcox, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

Finley Acker, Philadelphia 

Edward Cary, Brooklyn. 

Jchn B. Garrett, Philadelphia 

Joel J. Baily, Philadelphia. 

J- Andrews Harris, Philadelphia. 
Joseph Krauskopf, Philadelphia. 
Hiwin D Mead, Boston, 


R W Gilder, New York 

Carl Schurz, New York. 

Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass, 
Abram 8, Hewitt, New York. 
Lyman J. Gage, Chicago. 

Wayne MacVeagh, Philadelphia. 
Washington Gladden, Columbus, O. 
Daniel C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md. 
Lyman Abbott, New York 

Richard T Ely, Madigon, Wis 
Alexander Brown, Philadelphia, 
Francis A. Walker, Boston 

Edward Ę. Hale, Boston, 

John R. Procter, Washington, D, © 
Edwin I, Godkin, New York. 
Wendell P. Garrison, New York, 
William Potts, New York. 

W. Harris Roome, New York. 

H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 
Wm J Gaynor, Brooklyn 
Sylvester Baxter, Boston 

Hampton L, Carson, Philadelphia. 
Theodore M. Ktting, Philadelphia. 
Hills D Williams, Philadelphia. 

O. W Whitaker, Philadel: 

W. W. Frazier, Philadelphia. 

Wm Dudley Foulke, Richmond, Ind. 
E La Barre Jayne, Philadelphia, 
John H. Conversa Philadelphia 
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Charles C. Harrison, Philadelphia. Wm. P. Henszey, Philadelphia. 
Isaac J. Wistar, Philadelphia. Horace K. Deming, New York. . 
Everett P. Wheeler, New York Anson Phelps Stokes, New York. 
Jacob E Miller, New York. Alfred Bishop Mason, New York. 
Seth Sprague Terry, New York A R MacDonough, New York. 
Samuel H. Ordway, New York. Charles R Codman, Barnstable, Mass. 
James S. Whitney, Philadelpiia. George Burnham, Philadelphia. 
Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago. J- Rodman Paul, Philadelphia. 
R.C McMurtrie, Philadelphia. James H. Rhoads, Bryn Mawr. 
Joseph S. Harris, Philadelphia. E. W. Clark, Philadeiphia. 
Marshall Field, Chicago Willlam Pepper, Philadelphia. 


It will be a matter of satisfaction to members of the Academy to 
remember that our society was one of the first scientific organizations 
to give any recognition to the plans and work of the Municipal League 
of Philadelphia. It will also be remembered that the Tenth Scientific 
Session of the Academy, held on the twenty-fourth of November, 1891, 
was devoted to a discussion of the question— How to Improve City 
Government.” Two of the papers read at that session, the one by Mr. 
F. P. Prichard, on “The Study of Municipal Government,’ and the 
other by Dr. William Draper Lewis, on ‘“‘The Political Organization 
of the Modern Municipality,” were printed in full in the January 
number of the ANNALS for 1892, and were subsequently reprinted in 
the separate edition series as numbers 43 and 44; while in the same 
number the by-laws and declaration of principles of the Municipal 
League were printed in full. 

These are not the only papers which have been submitted to the 
Academy upon the interesting question of municipal government. 
The paper by Professor Simon N. Patten, on “ Decay of State and Local 
Governments,” printed in the first number of the ANNALS for July, 
1890 (No. 2 in the S. E. serizs); ‘‘ Public Health and Municipal Govern- 
ment,” by Dr. John S. Billings, which appeared as a supplement to 
the ANNALS in February, 1891 (No. 17 in the S. E. series); ‘‘Our 
Failures in Municipal Government,” by Gamaliel Bradford, printed 
in the ANNALS for May, 1893 (No. 88 in the S. E. seres); ‘Home 
Rule for our American Cities,” by Dr. E P. Oberholtzer, printed in 
the same number of the ANNALS (No. go in the S. E. series}; and the 
paper on “ Some Neglected Points in Municipal Government,” by Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, read at the Twenty-first Scientific Session of the 
Academy on December 20, 1893, not yet printed, form, wken taken 
together, a most valuable contribution to the literature on municipal 
government. 

It is a matter of satisfaccion that one of the most active members of 
the Academy from the teginning of its work, Mr. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, has done also valued service in the work of developing the 
Municipal League. Mr. Woodruff has been secretary of the Municipal 
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League from its organization, and was also appointed secretary of the 
recent national conference held in Philadelphia. 

The program of the conference was carried out almost exactly as 
it was announced. Delegates appeared from New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Milwaukee and many other cities. 

Hon. James C. Carter, of New York, presided over the meetings of 
the conference, A public meeting, presided over by Hon. John Field, 
was held on Friday evening, and a banquet was tendered the visiting 
delegates by the local committee on Thursday evening. 

A congratulatory address was delivered at the opening of the con- 
ference by Hon. James C. Carter, followed by an address of welcome 
by Mr. George Burnham, Jr., President of the Municipal League of 
Philadelphia, At the morning session on Friday, a series of addressea 
on the municipal problem in various cities was given by delegates from 
Municipal, Good Government and Reform Clubs of their respective 
cities: Mr. Moorfield Storey answered for Boston, Mr. William G. Low 
for Brooklyn, Mr. Franklin MacVeagh for Chicago, Mr. Charles Jerome 
Bonaparte for Baltimore, Mr. George G. Mercer for Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Edmond Kelly for New York. 

In the afternoon Dr. Leo S. Rowe, of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy, spoke on the city of Berlin as a municipality; Hon. 
Carl Schurz, of New York, on ‘The Relation of Civil Service Reform 
to Municipal Reform;” Mrs, Joseph P. Mumford, a member of the 
Philadelphia School Board, on ‘‘ The Relation of Women to Municipal 
Reform;’? Mr. W. Harris Roome, of New York, on “The Separation 
of Municipal from other Elections,” 

The speeches at the banquet given on Thursday evening were of more 
than the ordinary after-dinner interest, for Mayor Stuart, of Phila- 
delphia, Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, Mr, R. W. Gilder, editor of the 
Century Magazine, Hon. James C. Carter, Professor George W. Graham, 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law School, Mr. Horace E. Deming, 
of New York, Mr. Sylvester Baxter, of the Boston Herald, Mr. James 
M. Beck, Mr, W. Harris Roome made, in the course of their remarks, 
many valuable suggestions on the subject of municipal government. 

The session Friday morning was introduced by a paper from Rev. 
Washington Gladden, of Columbus, O., on ‘‘Influence upon Officials 
in Office.” This was followed by two addresses on ‘‘ How to Aronse 
Public Sentiment in Favor of Good City Government;”’ the first by 
Edwin D. Mead, editor of the New England Magazine, entitled “By 
Means of Education,” the second by Rev. Dr. J. H. Ecob, of Albany, 
“By Means of the Churches.” 

On Friday afternoon the subject was ‘‘ How to Bring Public Senti- 
ment to Bear Upon the Choice of Good Public Officials.” The first 
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paper was by Mr. Alfred Bishop Mason, of New York, on the subject, 
‘Through the Primaries; ” the second by Mr. Samuel B. Cipen, of 
Boston, ‘‘ By Means of Selection from the Candidates of the Regular 
Parties and by Means of Occasional Nomination of Independant Can- 
didates.” As Mr. Capen was absent, Rev. F. B. Allen, Sec-etary of 
the Episcopal City Mission of Boston, read Mr. Capen’s papar. The 
third paper was by Mr. Charles Richardson, of Philadelphia, entitled 
“ By Permanent Political Parties.” Mr. John A. Butler, of Miwaukee, 
also read a paper on ‘“‘ Municipal Conditions in Milwaukee,” 

In order to test the sentiment of the conference, Mr. Horace E, 
Deming offered a resolution that it was the opinion of the Conference 
that it is vital to good municipal government that national politica 
should be divorced from city elections and the administratior of city 
affairs. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

A resolution was also adcpted providing for the appointment of a 
committee of seven to take into consideration the desirability of form- 
ing a National Municipal League, with authority to proceed to the 
organization of such a body if in their judgment it seemed bast. 

The committee appointed is: Herbert Welsh, of Philedelphia, 
chairman; Charles G. Richardson, of Philadelphia; James C Carter, 
Wm. Harris Roome and James W. Pryor, of New York; Moorfield 
Storey, of Boston; Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, and Franklin 
MacVeagh, of Chicago. 

A public meeting was heli on the evening of Friday, the 27th, at 
which the Hon. John Field, of Philadelphia, presided; the Re~. Dr. W. 
S. Rainsford, of New York, Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, 
Mr. Moorfield Storey, of Bcston, and the Hon. Theo. Roosevelt, of the 
National Civil Service Commission, delivered addresses. D~. Rains- 
ford spoke on ‘' The Churches and Municipal Reform; ” the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on ‘‘ Practical Methods for Securing Political Reform.” 

It lay in the nature of the situation that no immediate practical out- 
come should be the result of this Conference. But every cifizen who 
was privileged to attend this Conference must have rejoiced at the 
evidence of growing interest in the great field of municipal govern- 
ment ‘There were, of course, many different opinions as to the prac- 
tical methods of securing the end desired, but all agreed as to the 
necessity of arousing public attention and educating public sentiment, 
if our city governments are to be improved. No subtle davices or 
complicated machinery will be of any avail unless the sense of civic 
duty can be aroused in the average citizen. The proceedings will be 
published in full. 

Among those taking part in the discussion, besides those mentioned 
above were: Mr, W. J. Campbell, of New York; Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, 
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of Iowa; Mr. David W. Glass, of Baltimore, Mr. Robert H. Graham, 
of New York; Professor D. S. Holman; Mrs. Thomas Kirkbride, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. L. A. Maynard, of New Rochelle, N. Y ; Mr. Jos. 
A. Miller, of Providence, R. I; Rev. W. I. Nichols, of Philadelphia; 
Mr. John H. Rhoades, of New York; Rev. J. Howard Smith, of Phil- 
adelphia; Mr. Charles W. Watson, of New York; Mr. Herbert Welsh, 
of Philadelphia; Dr. Frances E. White, of Philadelphia; Rev. Leighton 
Williams, of New York; Rev. T. C. Williams, of New York; Mr. Geo. 
G. Wright, Cambridge, Mass, 

The following is a list of the delegates in attendance upon the 
Conference: 

Municipal League of Philadelphia—George Burnham, Jr., Charles 
Richardson, Thomas B. Prichett, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Finley 
Acker, Herbert Welsh, Stuart Wood, William Draper Lewis, Henry 
‘Gewthrop, Dr. John B. Roberts, Rev. William I. Nichols, John P. 
Croasdale, B. Frank Clapp, Rev. S. D. McConnell, George G, Mercer, 
Hector McIntosh, Rev. Joseph May, H. Gordon McCouch, Ebed S. 
Sook, George E. Mapes, Frank P. Prichard, Prof. Edmund J. James, 
R. Francis Wood, Lincoln L. Eyre, Francis B. Reeves, W. M. Salter, 

City Club of New York—James C, Carter, John Harsen Rhoades, R. 
Fulton Cutting, Frederick Bronson, Boudinot Keith, Rev. Theo. C. 
Williams, Eugene L. Lentillon, Richard Watson Gilder, Rev. W. S. 
Rainsford, Wm. Bayard Cutting, Rev. Eugene A. Hoffman, Edmond 
Kelly. 

Good Government Club A, New York—Wm. Harris Roome, De 
Forest Grant. 

Good Government Club B, New York—Royal S. Crane, Dr. John P. 
Peters, Louis C. Whitin, Henry R. Elliott. 

Good Goverment Club C, New York—John Jay Chapman. 

Good Government Club D, New York—Charles Tabei, R. W. G. 
Welling. 

Good Government Club E, New York—W. J. Campbell, Robert 
Graham, L. J. Callanen, T. C. Harriott, Charles M. Perry, E. F. Bliss, 
Jr., John B. Faure, R. C. Carroll. 

Civil Service Reform Association—Carl Schurz, Horace E. Deming, 
Wr. Potts, J. H. C. Nevins, Alfred Bishop Mason. 

Baltimore Reform League—Charles Morris Howard, Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Henry W. Williams, Wm. J. Dickey, Dr. Adam J. Gorman, 
Richard Bernard, Dr. Sidney Sherwood, Larason Riggs. 

Baltimore Taxpayers’ Association—Henry N. Bankard, Michael A. 
Mullin, Edward Stabler, Jr., Dr. Milton Hammond, Benj. F. Walker. 

Citizens’ Reform Movement of Baltimore—W. Morris Orem, Walter 
Carrington, James J. McNamara, Frederick W. Schultz, Robert Roddy. 
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Union League of Chicago—Wm. A. Giles, 

Boston Citizens’ Association—W. W. Vaughn, Charles W. Birtwell. 

Civil Service Reform Association of Cambridge, Mass.—George G. 
Wright. 

Advance Club, Providence, R. I.—Joseph A. Miller, Samuel W., Kil- 
vert, Hiram Howard. 

Board of Trade, Minneapolis—A. L. Crocker, J. S. McLain. 

Municipal League, Milweukee—John A. Butler. 

Library Hall Association of Cambridge—George G. Wright. 

Massachusetts Reform Club of Boston—Moorfield Storey. 

Jefferson Club of New Orleans—F, C. Zacharie, Prof. J. R. Ficklin. 

American Institute of Civics—Dr. H. R. Waite, Rev. M. C. Peters, 
Walter S. Logan, LaSalle A, Maynard. 

Good Government Ciub. Yonkers, N. Y.—Datus ©. Smith, Alex- 
ander Laird, Frederick Wm. Holls, S. T. Hubbard. 

Chadwick Civic Club of New York—Edward King, Charles B. Spahr. 

Citizens’ League of Camden, N. J.—Col. Samuel Hufty, Dr. Silas H. 
Quint. 

Board of Trade, Reading—Geo. J. Eckert. 

Presbyterian Ministers’ Association of Philadelphia—Revs. John S. 
MacIntosh, D. D., William H. Roberts, D. D., William Hutton. D. D., 
Andrew J. Sullivan, D. D., Robert Hunter, D. D. 

Temple Congress, Philacde_phia—Evan B. Lewis, Augustus Reimer. 

Public Opinion Club, Philadelphia—Wm. C. Davis, Dr. Jump, 
Frank B. Boon. 

In addition to the above delegates, the following invited guests were 
present at the Conference: 

Boston—Sylvester Baxter, of the Herald, Rev. F. B. Allen, Edwin 
D. Mead, of the New England Magazine, George P. Morris, of the 
Congregationalist. Baltimcre—W. H. W. Kelmen, David Horn, C. 
Glaser, D. W. Glass. New York—Rev. Leighton Williams, C. W. 
Watson, Rev. W. S. Ufforel, A. G. Gerring. Brooklyn—Wm. G. Low, 
Hon. Chas. F. Schieren, Thos. G. Shearman, A. Augustus Healy. 
Chicago—Franklin McVeagh and F. N. Voorhees. Lafayette College, 
E. D. Warfield. Albany, N. Y.—Rev. J. H. Ecob. Kansas City, Mo. 
—T W. Johnson, Jr. and F. W. MacDonald. Columbus, O.—Rev. 
Washington Gladden. Hartford, Conn.—Arthur Perkins. Brown 
University—Geo. G. Wilson. Cornell University—J, W. Jenks. Mont- 
clair, N. J.—Kirk Brown. Millville, N. J.—Jos. A. Haines. Camden, 
N. J.—F. T. Lloyd. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


I have chosen the subject of the municipal history of 
New York, because I think that in that history more than 
in any other source with which I am acquainted, one gets 
an idea of the true nature of what is called ‘‘the municipal 
problem.” New York is not only the largest of American 
cities, but I think it may fairly be called—with all proper 
respect to the claim of Chicago—the typical American city; 
that is, the city in which the tendencies which make the 
government of American cities difficult, can best be traced. 
The evils with which reformers have to contend in New 
York are very much the same as those with which they have 
to contend everywhere. When we are discussing the munici- 
pal problem in New York, therefore, we are discussing the 
municipal problem of all our large cities. Each is trying 
experiments in the best manner of meeting these evils, but 
New York has been trying these experiments longer than 
any of them, and has tried more experiments. If I said that 
the modern world in seeking to govern cities by universal 
suffrage was sailing out into a sea, of whose extent or coasts 
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nobody knew anything, I should not be very far wrong. 
But certainly New York has gone further on this voyage of 
discovery than any other, has made more observations, and 
reached more conclusions, sorrowful or hopeful as tke case 
may be. When I ask you to follow me down its Listory 
since 1821, therefore, I am asking you to assist at one of the 
most curious spectacles in history, the efforts of a great, 
prosperous, and Christian community to protect its religion 
and morality and property from ruin at the hands of a gov- 
ernment of its own choice. 

For this is the great peculiarity of our municipal problem 
to-day. As you know, the enemies which the cities of the 
modern world hitherto have had to fear, have been eremies 
from the outside—the monarch, the nobles, or other cities, 
or the domestic rabble. The enemy which the American 
city has to contend with are the officers whom it elects itself, 
whom it could avoid electing, and to whom, as a general 
rule, the majority of its voters are opposed. Consider for a 
moment what a point this peculiarity has reached in New 
York. ‘That city is governed to-day by three or fouz men 
of foreign birth, who are very illiterate, are sprung frcm the 
dregs of the foreign population, have never pursued any 
regular calling, were entirely unknown to the bulk of the 
residents only five years ago, and who now set the criticism 
of the intelligent and educated classes at defiance. I might 
multiply illustrations of ostentatious indifference of this 
ruling class to the opinions and feelings of the better in- 
formed. ‘The point to which I wish to draw your attention 
is, however, that these rulers, such as you see them, enjoy 
their power through the votes of a minority of the popula- 
tion, and in order to secure and maintain it, have never had 
to resort to any species of violence. We have had no 
tumults, riots, coups d'etat, or armed seizures of power. 
Everything has been done decently, peaceably and in order, 
under the forms of law, and under the eyes of the freest and 
most inquisitorial press in the world. 
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Now, this is our municipal problem, or municipal puzzle 
I should rather call it. How does this state of things come 
about, and is it remediable? Is there any permanent solu- 
tion of it for American cities, or for any of the cities of the 
world—for I suppose every one of them is destined at no 
distant date to be ruled, as some are now, by universal 
suffrage. I say “permanent,” because of course we are all 
familiar with the fact that temporary reforms are, and have 
been, achieved by what are called ‘‘ popular risings,’’ such 
as occurred in New York in Tweed’s day, and in Brooklyn 
last fall. They consist in an outbreak of popular indigna- 
tion caused by the increasing audacity of the wrong-doers, 
making abuses for the moment unbearable. But there are 
two objections to this method of reform. One is that all 
great outbursts of popular feeling are apt to be followed by 
a period of reaction, or apathy, during which the old evils 
resume their sway. The other is that you cannot follow the 
plan of letting things reach their worst before you seek to 
cure them, without making a whole generation so familiar 
with abuses that they seem to it part of the natural order 
of things, and when you ask for another indignant rising, 
you find your preachings fall on dulled ears. What we 
are seeking is some legal enactment, or state of public 
feeling, which the mere appearance of an abuse will at once 
bring into action and correct it, at the only time when the 
destruction of an abuse is easy—the time when it first 
makes its appearance. i 

One of the most interesting things in the history of New 
York, to the student of muhicipal government, is that when 
the Constitutional Convention met in 1821, to take stock, as 
it were, of the condition of the State after thirty years of 
independence, the idea that there was ever going to be a 
municipal problem does not seem to have occurred to any 
one, meaning by municipal problem, the difficulty of gov- 
erning the city itself. In the report of the convention I can 
find only one mention made by any one of the possibility 
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of trouble arising ort of the growth of New York, anc that 
was by Mr. Kent, afterward the famous Chancellor, when 
arguing against the extension of the franchise which was 
then limited. But what troubled him about New York, 
was not any difficulty in governing the city itself, brt the 
danger that it would eventually kecome the leading power 
in the State, and would use the pcwer against the farmer or 
the ‘‘landed interest,” as it used then to be called. Said 
he: 

“What has been the progress of the city of New York? It 1773 
it contained only 21,000 inhabf-ants; in 1821, 123,000 souls! It -s evi- 
dently destined to become the London of America; and it is no haz- 
ardous prophecy to foretell that in less than a century ¿kat cit: will 
govern the State. And can gentlemen seriously and honestly sar that 
no danger is to be apprehended from those combustible materials 
which such a city must ever enclose? Shall every department cf the 
government be at the disposal of those who are often ignorant cf the 
importance and nature of the right they are authorized to assume? 
The poor man’s interest is always in opposition to his duty; and it is 
too much to expect of human nature, that interest will not be con- 
sulted.” 


This prevision has not proved literally true, but it has 
come very near the truth. After another apportionment, 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn, which are governed 
in much the same wey, and complain of the same rule, and 
send the same class of men to the legislature, will in all 
probability have a majority in both houses, and thus Lter- 
ally rule the State. They have now nearly a majority. 
But as I have said, nobody at that time seemed troublec by 
the difficulties of city government except on one point—the - 
exposure of private property to reckless appropriation at the 
hands of speculators in city improvements. Precautions 
against this were taken in the Coastitution of 1821, which 
this convention drew up, end the Convention of 1846 fol- 
lowed its example. But in zhe Convention of 1846 there was 
the same indifference to the question of city government in 
general. One member only, Mr. Murphy, seemed to Eave 
- made it a specialty, and he “ought valiantly for a general act 
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of incorporation for municipalities, similar to that provided 
for banks and other commercial or industrial corporations. 
The corruption and demoralization wrought by the practice 
of special acts of incorporation for such institutions, was so 
great that a peremptory stop had to be put to it. But all 
efforts to procure the provision of a framework of city gov- 
ernment in the Constitution of 1846 were fruitless. It made 
the suffrage universal, strengthened the provisions for the 
protection of private property against schemes of city im- 
provement; but here it stopped It left every city in the 
State at the mercy of the legislature, as regarded the crea- 
tion-or alteration of its charter—a tremendous oversight, as 
the result has proved. 

But it was the legitimate result of the then state of opinion 
touching the relation of cities to the State. The country 
had had no experience of large cities. The assemblage of 
large masses of men in one spot, with peculiar needs in the 
way of police and sanitation, was a somewhat novel idea to 
the American mind. Boston was governed as a town down 
to 1825, and the pigs ran loose in the streets of New York 
down to 1840. It is very doubtful whether at that time, 
even if there had been any disposition to provide a general 
constitutional framework of city government, men could 
lave been found competent to draft it, particularly as there 
was a strong disinclination in the Conventions of 1821 and 
1846, to follow European models, even if there had been 
good European models to follow. But the work of muni- 
cipal reform had only begun in Europe about 1830, and in 
fact there was more or less darkness through the whole world 
touching city government. The idea that the city was a 
stronghold, had not wholly given place to the idea of the 
city as a centre of great social and intellectual activity, and 
of commerce and industry. But it must also be said that 
there was not at that period any disposition on the part of 
the legislature to impose on cities any special form of its 
own devising. The principle of local self-government was 
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on the whole respected. Down to 1822, the mayor, as well 
as some other city officers, was appointed by the Executive 
at Albany, as he had been from Colonial days. But in that 
year the power of appointing h-m was made over to the 
Common Council, composed of the aldermen and assistant 
aldermen. In 1834, he was made elective by the people, but 
the legal people in the city at that period consisted, first of 
freemen or freeholders, and after 1834 of persons who had 
resided for six months within the city limits, and occupisd a 
tenement worth $25.00 annually. In 1842 all restrictions 
in the suffrage were swept away. ‘These were concess‘ons 
made by the legislature to the growing democratic feeling. 
With the exact form the charter was to take it did not inter- 
fere. Changes in the city charter were made by conventions 
elected by the city voters, who sutmitted their work to the 
popular vote, before asking the legislature to convert it into 
a law. One such convention was held in 1829, another was 
held in 1849. They were composed of the leading men in 
the city, and their debates were long and serious, and their 
work treated with a reverence which we now find it difficult 
to understand. The Common Council of New Vork in 1835, 
solemnly requested Chanceilor Kent to prepare a treatise on 
“ the powers and duties of the mayor, aldermen and assistant 
aldermen, under the charter of 1829,’’ and he composec. a 
good sized volume on the subject. He reminds the aldermen 
and the assistant aldermen, that ‘‘ their trust is one of the 
gravest responsibility,” that ‘‘they are bound to give a 
regular and punctual attendance at the board, and to dis- 
charge the duties which devolve on each member, diligently, 
intelligently and ,impartially.’’ The assistant aldermen 
differed in the main from the aldermen in having no juci- 
cial or magisterial powers; they were simply the lower 
house of the municipal legislature, bat one who knows Cor- 
mon Councils in ‘our day reads with a smile the Chancellor's 
observation that, ‘‘ the office would be pleasant and desirabie 
to persons of leisure, of intelligence and of disinterested zeal 
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for the wise and'just regulation of the public concerns of 
the city.” 

This failure to provide for the incorporation of cities un- 
der a general law, which has been so disastrous for the city 
and State of New York, is not general throughout the Union. 
It is only the following States which have still special pow- 
ers of incorporation: New York, Michigan, California, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Louisiana, Nevada, Maine, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Texas and Alabama. The result of the 
absence of such a law in New York is that every legislature 
nowadays does something to tinker the charter, and in fact 
the tinkering of the charter is one of the principal moves in 
the game of politics as played in Albany. Since 1836, altera- 
tions in the charter have been made by legislation, without 
consulting the voters of the city, and without any official 
application of the corporation, in 1840, 1842, 1845, 1846, 
1849, 1850, 1852, 1853, 1857, till we get down to the Tweed 
charter in 1870, which was in some respects an improvement 
on it predecessors, but was passed, without difficulty, foz 
knavish purposes. In 1873, after his overthrow, the pres- 
ent or ‘‘ reform charter ” as it is called, has undergone many 
changes, but it is difficult without much research to separate 
them from the mass of general legislation. ‘The two most 
important ones are the release of the mayor from the obli- 
gation to get his appointments to office confirmed by the 
Board of Aldermen, and the introduction of the competitive 
system into the selection of candidates for a large number of 
the minor offices. The reform charter, too, has made a 
change of which few people outside know anything, but 
which is, I think, a very ingenious device,for the satisfaction 
both of popular suffrage and property. The assistant alder- 
men who were once the lower house of the city legislature 
have wholly disappeared. The aldermen, however, have 
been preserved. But their powers of legislation have been 
taken away from them. They have now only two powers— 
the bestowal of franchises on corporations which have to use 
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the streets in pursuing their business, and the granting of 
licenses to itinerant and sidewalk venders. Over the taxes 
they have no control whatever. They do not originate the 
city budget, and their approval of iz is not necessary. 

The law obliges the mayor to submit it to them, and allcws 
them to make any observations on it they please, but tkey 
never make any, and nobody would pay attention to them if 
they did. ‘Their power to grant franchises, is, I believe, a 
matter of some dispute among lawyers, but as the consent 
of the residents along the line of the sroposed improvements, 
and of the Supreme Court, is necessary to its effectiveness, 
the aldermen’s share in the matter is, as a rule, insignificant. 
‘The most important application ever made to them for a fran- 
chise was that of the promoters of the Broadway Railroad in 
1887. The occasion proved so tempting, and their virtue so 
weak, that after they had granted it three of them were tried 
and sent to the State Prison, and several others fled the coun- 
try. The city estimates of receipts and disbursements are 
all made by what is called the Board cf Apportionment, com- 
posed of the heads of different city departments sitting with 
the mayor, as a sort of financial council. Their resolutions 
are in all cases final. Every one mus: be struck by the skil 
of this arrangement. ‘The aldermen are still elected by ther 
districts, and receive—for the work they do, and the class 
from which they come, an enormous salary—$2000 per 
annum. The ambition of the local politicians is thus grati- 
fied, or satisfied, and they are furnished with a prize which 
makes ward politics interesting, and the voters are appeasec. 
by electing a branch of the old city legislature, at one time 
composed of the principal local notables. The device must 
certainly be considered a new departur2 in city government, 
but I think no one who has watched ics work can help con- 
sidering it a happy mode of saving the masses of property in 
a great city from the greed of a small body of needy, obscure 
and unscrupulous men. The Board of Apportionment is 
composed, as a rule, of men of a cerain conspicuousness, 
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who are already performing important administrative func- 
tions, and through whose hands the great body of the 
taxes passes. 

For the State legislature, the power of special legislation 
for the city must be considered extremely corrupting. The 
city of New York contains a very large body of what, to the 
legislature and to the class who fill them, are very highly 
paid officers. Consider what $8000 a year for ten years as a 
police justice, must be to a ‘‘ tough,’’ or loafer whose highest 
ambition in life has been the keeping of a good groggery, or 
a small court clerkship; or $12,000 a year as a health officer 
to a physician whose practice was confined to the treatment 
of a few servant girls. Over these offices and scores of 
others like them the legislature has complete control. It can 
create or abolish them, raise or reduce the salaries, lengthen 
or shorten the terms, and something of this sort it does at 
every session. Besides this power it has the still more money- 
making power, which it also exercises at every session, of 
‘ striking ” the city corporations by proposals for the increase 
of their taxes, or interference of some kind with their busi- 
ness, Consider for a moment the effect of finding themselves 
in possession of such powers, on a body composed, as the 
legislature is in the main, of small traders, or farmers, or 
village lawyers, who are generally needy, or they would not 
go into politics, and who look on their term of service asa 
chance of fortune which may never, and rarely does, come 
to them again. 

There is one thing connected with modern democracy, 
which attracts comparatively little attention, but has a very 
important bearing on the problem of municipal government, 
as well as of State government, which it seems proper to 
mention here. That is, that our modern experiment in 
democratic government is really an experiment in the gov- 
ernment of rich communities by poor men. This experiment 
has never been tried before. In the medieval and ancient 
world, as a rule, the rich were the governors; the men of 
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large property filled the highest places in the government. 
‘This was true even of the Republics of Greece and Rome in 
their most democratic days. It was true also of all other 
ancient communities of which we have any record. It was 
true of every country of Europe down to the French Revo- 
lution. ‘The great landholders ruled the country; the great 
merchants ruled the town. But in our day the government 
has passed or is passing almost completely into the hands 
of the poor, while the masses of property in the hands of 
the rich, or within reach of the legislature, has enormously 
increased. ‘There is a great deal to be said on this topic, 
some of it obvious enough. Its connection with modern 
socialism and anarchism I think might easily be traced. 
I must pass it by here, with a mere mention, but its bear- 
ing on the difficulties of city government in a democratic 
State seems plain. 

The determination of the legislature to rule the city, that 
is, to impose charters on it without the consent or approba- 
tion of the inhabitants, first became apparent in 1857. It 
had two causes. One was the passage of the State into the 
hands of the then growing Republican party, while the city 
remained overwhelmingly Democratic. The other was the 
appearance in the city of the first of the demagogues, known 
as Fernando Wood, at the head of a large body of immi- 
grant voters. Wood’s origin, like that of all men of his 
class, was obscure. Where he came from, or what his be- 
ginnings were, was not known. ‘There was a story current 
during the two campaigns which the good citizens carried on 
against him, that his first appearance in New York, was as 
the leg of an artificial elephant in a traveling show. He 
went into business here, however, and carried it on in the 
fashion of men of his kind. I happened to be in court when 
he was proved to have raised, as against his partner, in a 
joint shipping venture to California, all the bills sent in to 
him as ship’s ftusband, by adding figures or ciphers, as 
might best suit the occasion. This little incident was made 
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very public in his canvass, but I never could learn that it 
injured him in the least. His distinction was that he was 
the first to perceive the use which might be made of the 
change which immigration had wrought in the character of 
the voting population of the city. In fact he may be said 
to have discovered the electoral value of the Irish. He 
organized them in such fashion that he was able for the first 
time to cast their vote solid, in the manner now so well 
known under Croker, McKane and the like, and thus made 
himself a power to be treated with, or overthrown. His 
methods were all corrupt, and the police were then wholly 
under him, and may be said to have been composed of the 
riff-raff of the population, the strikers, ‘‘ heelers’’ and shoul- 
der-hitters, who in those old days before registration were all 
powerful on election day. 

His goings on, however, seriously alarmed the property 
holders who were then less familiar with bosses than they 
are now, and had not learned the various ways of turning 
away their wrath. Sothe Republican Legislature at Albany 
made up their minds to take charge of the city government, 
and made a beginning by taking the police out of the 
mayor’s hands and handing it over to a commission 
appointed by the governor. The creation and maintenance 
of the Central Park was provided for in the same manner, 
and interference with the city government in the Republican 
interest continued all through the war, until about 1868, 
when Tweed began to rise into prominence as a successor to 
Wood. He showed the danger of the system by getting 
control of the legislature himself and having a charter 
enacted of his own drafting and to suit his own purposes. 
From that moment government of the city from Albany fell 
into a discredit from which it has never recovered, and 
which the events of every session fully justify. 

At this point there appeared on the scene in the gov- 
ernor’s chair, a man who in the field of federal politics has 
received a good deal of abuse, but whose service to his own 
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State can hardly be overestimated. I mean Samuel J. Til- 
den. If I called him the last of the New York Democrats, 
I do not think I should be far wrong. There remain behind 
many men in the pazty doubtless as able as he, and as eager 
for the public good, but there remains no man possessing 
the same influence over the party at large, and bred in its 
earlier and better traditions. He was fully conscious of* 
the evils of special legislation for municipal purposes, and 
of the importance of providing a general framework of 
city government under which all the cities of the State 
might come. He appointed a commission in 1876, for the 
purpose of drafting a scheme of legislation for that pur- 
pose. This commission, after a year of incubation, reported 
in 1877 an amendment to the constitution, absolutely for- 
bidding legislative interference ‘‘in the organization of or 
the distribution of powers in a city government or in the 
terms and tenure of office therein, except by an act passed 
upon the application of the city, made by resolution both 
of the Board of Aldermen and of the Board of Finance 
respectively, approve by the mayor, or by an act which 
shall have received the sanction of two successive legisla- 
tures.” 

The principal feature in this amendment, and the >ne 
which ultimately led to its defeat, was the Board of Finarce. 
That board, which was to have the exclusive control of zhe 
city finances, was to consist of persons who should for 
‘*two years preceding the election have paid an annual tax 
on property owned by them, and offcially assessed for taxa- 
tion, of the assessed value of not less than $500, or shonld 
have actually paid during the same period a yearly rent for 
premises occupied by them for purposes of residence or 
lawful business, of not less than $250. It was to be elected 
by ‘‘ qualified electors who for two years preceding the 
election should have paid a yearly rent on premises occu- 
pied by them as a residence or for business purposes, >f 
not less than $125.” This property qualification for the 
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board of the electors caused the amendment to be dropped 
after having passed one legislature. 

The considerations which led the commission to propose a 
Board of Finance, to be thus composed and elected, were 
simply those which govern the management of every other 
corporation. Directors or trustees of all other corporations 
are men who have a direct pecuniary interest in it, and it is 
considered desirable, on principles of human nature, that 
they should themselves be the possessors of some property, 
as a guarantee of care and responsibility in the management 
of that of other people. It desired, in short, to exclude from 
the management of the corporate funds absolutely penniless 
and obscure adventurers, such as, as a matter of fact, now 
climb into city offices, and such as no private corporation 
would think of employing in any capacity. In prescribing, 
also, a small property qualification for the electors of the 
board, they were much influenced by the wise provision of 
the English electoral laws, which require every voter to be a 
rate payer, that is, to pay some direct tax however small. 
For there can, I think, be no question, that the population 
of our great cities will never be got to believe that they pay 
taxes, or that the amount of the municipal expenditures 
makes any difference to them, unless the tax collector calls 
on them for a direct contribution to the public treasury. In 
fact a very large mass of the voters of New York, are in the 
mental condition of a genuine proletariat, that is, of a body 
which feels no interest in the amount of the public burdens, 
and looks on the wealth around them as the true and proper 
source of municipal expenditure. ‘That they are made to 
contribute to the city outlay through their rent is very true, 
but you cannot bring the fact home to them. To them truly 
and literally, as to the schoolmen, things which they cannot 
see, do not exist. Neither party in the legislature was 
willing, however, to shoulder the responsibility of re-intro- 
ducing that odious thing a property qualification, for any pur- 
pose whatever, although debts in the New York villages can 
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only be incurred by the vote of the taxpayers and although 
in all corporative undertakings of civilized men, except cities, 
the man who handles the money is expected to have an actual 
interest in its safe keeping and proper expenditure. 

Since then no other attempt has been made to procure 
a general law for the incorporation of cities and I see no 
prospect of any. Both political parties consider the city 
government a very important centre in the political game, 
and neither would be quite willing to surrender the chance 
of it by putting the city out of reach. They divide the 
offices through ‘‘deals,’? and make changes in the charter 
without any regard to the needs or demands of the city pop- 
ulation whose corporate existence, in fact, receives hardly 
any recognition from the State government. It is quite easy 
for the boss of either party, by coming to terms, with his 
opponents, to have offices created and their terms lengthened 
for his special benefit. When the medical committee which 
advised the Chamber of Commerce during the cholera crisis 
in 1892, reported that the health officer was incompetent, his 
brother-in-law, Croker, retorted by going up to Albany and 
having the term doubled in length. And when some years 
ago the Republican boss wished to have some bills passed 
for his own benefit, he accomplished it easily by consenting 
to the creation of a large and wholly useless addition to the 
number of police justices, which Tammany appointed. 

One other important change has occurred for which it is 
dificult to think of a legal remedy. One of the strongest 
correctives of the evils of universal suffrage is the habit of 
electing notables to the leading public offices. As long as 
there is a feeling in the popular mind that the man who has 
succeeded in business or in a profession, or in any of the 
lawful and respectable pursuits of the community in which 
he lives, has the best title to such offices as the mayoralty, 
you have an excellent guarantee against any very gross 
misuse of it. What I am about to say now is the more 
important, because the tendency in all the recent charters is to 
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increase the powers of the mayor. This is a reaction from 
the disposition of fifty years ago to make all offices elective, 
on the general ground that responsibility to the people 
directly was more readily felt and more easily enforced than 
responsibility to a single superior. From the earliest times, 
it has been the fashion of democracy when greatly perplexed 
dr sorely tried, to put itself into the hands of a single ruler, 
or dictator, as he is technically called. And this tendency 
has shown itself plainly in the reformed charter of three 
of our largest cities—Philadelphia, Chicago and Brooklyn. 
In all of these the mayor has been made well-nigh omnip- 
otent, that is, he has been given very extensive, if not 
complete, powers of appointment and removal. Every- 
thing, in fact, has been done to fasten on him the responsi- 
bility for everything that goes wrong in the city. And 
this has been done on the assumption that the voters, seeing . 
the importance of the office, will take extraordinary pains 
to fill it creditably. 

This system has failed in several instances to secure good 
government, but it has always made it clear why the govern- 
ment was bad. In New York where it is only imperfectly 
tried—for the term of the mayor’s appointees are not co- 
terminous with his own, and he may therefore find himself 
hampered all through his term of office with his predecessor’s 
selections—it has given us good government under Mayor 
Grace, bad government under Mayor Grant, and still worse 
government under Mayor Gilroy. In Brooklyn, on the 
other hand, where the system is in complete operation, it 
gave good government under Mayor Low, bad government 
under Mayors Boody and Chapin, and is now again giving 
good government under Mayor Schieren. The lesson of 
this is that no charter arrangement of offices, or power or 
respousibility, will compensate for the voter’s negligence, 
partisanship, or wrong-headedness, and a most valuable les- 
son it is. But it also teaches that there is no cure for 
municipal evils so prompt and efficacious as the existence of a 
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powerful mayor. ‘The very failures of the system bring this 
home to the people. For when as in New York, they elect 
a bad ‘mayor, in the persons of Grant or Gilroy, or as in 
Brooklyn, in the persons of Boody or Chapin, the conse- 
quences of this negligence or folly and the remedy for it are 
at once made manifest. 

I have said that the adoption of this system made the per- 
sonal character of mayor very important, or rather I should 
say, made very important, the voter’s notion of what good 
personal character is. As a general rule, in the older com- 
munities, success in business or in a profession, or generally 
acknowledged good social standing of some kind, has been, 
hitherto, treated as a legal qualification for high municipal 
office. The advantages of this rule are that it insures a can- 
didate being well known to the community which he is to 
administer, and it insures, also, a period of probation for the 
public service. If a man has been long before the commu- 
nity as a business man, or as a lawyer, or doctor, or teacher, 
and has won respect for his manner of following these call- 
ings, it raises a strong presumption of fitness for the duties 
of the mayor or common councilman. It is, in other words, 
so valuable an indication in the selection of candidates that 
down to our day it has been almost uniformly used in all the 
great civilized countries. Even in New York it continued 
in use, except in the case of Fernando Wood, down to 1890. 
The mayor was invariably, with that exception, a local 
notable. Even under Tweed, the Mayors Hall and Hoffman 
were taken from, if not the front rank of the legal profession, 
at least a very respectable position at the bar. The other 
mayors of both early and recent times, were well-known 
merchants or traders of some kind. Even Tammany Hall 
did not venture to depart from this practice, before 189o. 
Our two best recent mayors, Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Grace, 
were Tammany nominees. 

In 1890, ‘‘ the organization ” as it is called, attempted the 
first break in it, by nominating an illiterate and obscure 
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man, without any regular calling, from its own ranks, and I 
think, without very great hopes of electing him. But his 
election was accomplished, through the nomination of a third 
candidate by the Republicans. It was no sooner done than 
every intelligent observer perceived that a great step had 
been taken in the degradation of the city government. The 
discovery that the election of such a man was possible was 
really a notice to the criminal and vicious classes that their 
day at last had come; that, in short, what Tacitus calls the 
arcanum imperii had been revealed to the multitude. Their 
expectations were fully justified, for the new mayor at once 
proceeded to fill all the offices which fell vacant during his 
term with adventurers of the lowest character, hardly one of 
whom had ever been heard of by the public until his appoint- 
ment was announced. And so rapid was the decline which 
followed in the public standard, that this same mayor was 
re-elected and made many more appointments of the same 
sort, and was succeeded by another man of the same cate- 
gory, who made worse appointments still, being emboldened 
by his predecessor's impunity. This was all done, too, with 
full knowledge of the mayor’s powers and amid the denun- 
ciations of the press. 

This shows, I think, that system is not a defence against 
gross abuses, but it is a very instructive and educating experi- 
ment in government. It shows that nothing can take the 
place of character in city govermment, no laws, or checks, or 
charters, that, in fact, the main difficulty in getting good 
municipal government is the difficulty of getting good men to 
take the offices. This is emphatically the difficulty in New 
York. The main trouble is that the official class is a low class, 
without either social, business or pecuniary responsibility. 
The office holders, too, are nearly all banded together, to 
make the meddling of the better class with the city affairs, 
difficult, or tiresome, or unprofitable. The police captain of 
the precinct, the justice of the police court, and the district 
leader of the Tammany organization are all leagued together 
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to keep the poor in subjection and prevent the rich from 
interfering. Their means of annoyance for a poor man are 
endless. ‘They can arrest him on small pretenses, prevent his 
getting employment from the city, or city contractors, pursue 
him for allowing nis goods to remain on the sidewalk, and 
for not cleaning off the snow promptly, tax him heavily, or 
let him go free. All these means of persecution are freely 
resorted to, so that the poor, and especially the foreign poor, 
are really as much in subjection to Tammany as the Italians 
to the Camorra. The source of it all is the character of the 
mayor. He appoints the police commissioners, and the com- 
missioners appoint the captains, and he appoints the police 
justices also, and is responsible for their quality. When the 
act under which the present justices act was under consid- 
eration in the legislature, the proviso that all appointees 
should be lawyers of a certain standing at the bar, was 
stricken out, so that the mayor has a completely free hand 
in selection, and the result is that most of those appointed 
recently under the Tammany régime are old ‘‘toughs,’’ 
liquor dealers, gamblers, or simple adventurers, who have 
lived from the age of twenty by holding small offices, such 
as doorkeepers or clerks of the minor city courts. 

Now there is nothing in the moral sphere of city govern- 
ment so important as what I may call the administration of 
petty justice, that is, justice among the poor, ignorant and 
friendless, the class who cennot pay lawyers or find bail, and 
especially that very large class in the cities on our eastern 
coast, of poor foreigners who know nothing of our laws and 
institutions, and to whom the police magistrate or the police 
captain represent the whole government of the country, Fed- 
eral, State and municipal, who accept without a murmur, 
any sentence which may be pronounced on them, or any 
denial of justice which may overtake them. They get all 
their notions of the national morality, and really their earliest 
political training, from their contact with these officers and 
with the district leader. Upon their experience with these 
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people it depends very much what kind of citizens they will 
become, they and their children after them. Well, one of 
the very first lessons they learn is that they can have no 
standing in court unless they are members of the Tammany 
Society, or as simple voters, they have a ‘‘pull,’’ that is, 
some sort of occult influence with the magistrate, In default 
of this these complaints are dismissed, and they are found 
guilty and sent up to ‘‘the Island,” or held in bail which 
they cannot procure, or in some manner worsted. No help 
comes to them from the publicity of the trials, for the public 
does not attend the police courts, and the newspapers only 
report police cases of a sensational kind. In defence of this 
system, the theory has been lately put forward that the proper 
magistrates for such people are men of their own kind, that 
is, saloon keepers, pugilists and quondam ‘' toughs,’’ who 
have lived aimong the street poor and know their ways. This 
might be true if in “thé &-knowledge of their ways the magis- 
trate combined character of his own and might be depended 
on to do justice. But the trouble is that the judicial char- 
acter is not to be found in the class which lives in the poor 
city population. Prisoners, paupers, lunatics, poor people 
and Indians, are entitled above all others to the best morality 
that society can'supply. The notion that any kind of magis- 
trate, jailer or agent is good enough for them, because they 
are sure not to complain cannot stand with that other and far 
nobler one which lies or ought to lie, at the foundation of 
every modern state, that we owe good government to every- 
body, that nobody can by any sin of commission or omission 
lose his right to justice. That is really the only really in- 
alienable right. In this field there is no American city which 
is not very defective. Little or no attention is given by the 
better class of the public to the qualifications of the police 
magistracy, and the result is that our police bench is the 
astonishment of all foreigners who come in contact with it. 
That of New York is probably the worst of any; every attempt 
to elevate it has thus far failed. The one now pending, 
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which would impose on the judges of the Supreme Court 
the duty of making up an eligible list from among the mem- 
bers of the bar, to which the mayor would be confined in 
making his appointments, is the most attractive I have yet 
heard of, but I am afraid its chances in the legislature are 
small, so firmly wedded are the politicians of both parties to 
the spoils system, so reluctant are they to have any office 
surrounded with qualifications. 

All these questions I have been discussing become, in a 
certain sense, magnified by the rapid growth of the city in 
size. ‘There is under consideration at this moment—in fact 
it is to be submitted to the popular vote next fall, a project 
for uniting New York and Brooklyn, the one containing a 
million and the other two millions of inhabitants. Shonld 
this scheme be carried out, which is not unlikely, the city of 
New York, or Greater New York, as they have already 
begun to call it, would begin to press close on the heels of 
London in size, and, if it were not incommoded and restricted 
by the frontier of New Jersey, at its doors, would, I think, 
speedily equal London. 

As regards this growth of cities in size which promises to 
be the most remarkable phenomenon of the modern world, it 
is to be observed that we can as yet see practically no limit 
toit. It must be remembered that the growth of the cities 
of the ancient and medizeval world was retarded, by their 
dependence on the surrounding country for the means of sub- 
sistence. Everything they needed had to be brought to 
them painfully and slowly by horse wagons. ‘They accord- 
ingly seldom went far afield for their daily bread. The 
drafts of Rome on the corn of Sicily were even in the days 
of her greatest splendor, made very precarious by winds and 
waves and pirates. ‘The neighboring farmer had to be every 
city’s greatest reliance. It could only grow as fast as he 
could supply its needs, and the result was that in a thousand 
years neither Paris nor London ever got beyond one million 
of population. This is all now changed. Every city since 
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the introduction of steam and electricity draws on the utter- 
most ends of the earth for the sustenance of its inhabitants. 
London gets its beef and wheat from America, and its mut- 
ton from Australia, and New York gets its fruits and vegeta- 
bles from California and Florida. And, as if in recognition 
of this fact, all the country in the neighborhood of the 
great cities is in a measure being drained of their farming 
population by the city. There is a steady stream of rustics 
into all the large cities, in search of the society, the amuse- 
ments, and the chances—above all the chances, —which city 
life affords. Education, cheap literature, and the railroads 
have apparently made country life increasingly distasteful to 
all who kave risen above the rank of what used to be called 
peasants, a class which is rapidly disappearing in every 
country. For this movement I have as yet seen no remedy 
suggested which does not seem fanciful. Unfortunately 
nearly all the published reasons for living in the country 
come from people who themselves live in the city. They 
preach what they do not practice, and the country people 
perceive the inconsistency, and reject the advice. I met 
some time ago in New York an elderly man who had sold a 
good farm on the Hudson, which had been in his family for 
two hundred years, to come to New York to take a place as 
conductor on the Fourth Avenue Railroad. All the influences 
and agencies which affect public opinion work against 
country life. ‘The letters of the New York correspondents 
of the country papers which paint a man’s day in the 
city as a period of fierce excitements, and absorbing enter- 
tainments, and the society columns of the New York papers 
completely turn the rural head. The young men and 
women long to plunge into this vortex of gaiety, and their 
dreams have a certain substance given to them by the his- 
tory which every village boy knows, of the young man 
who left that very neighborhood a penniless adventurer, 
and is now a bank president, or the monarch of a great dry 
goods store. 
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That this movement is in some respects an evil one, that 
the country population has been in all free countries the best 
support of steady and orderly government; is, I think, now 
a general opinion. ‘There is as much lamentation over it in 
France and England as here. The legislation in favor of 
small holdings in England, and the establishment of Parish 
Councils are meant to counteract it by making the country 

more attractive to the working classes. But side by side 
with this attempt to get people to stay in the country, there 
isa steady addition to the attractions of the city. All parties 
are now vieing with each other in every country to increase 
the seductions of city life. The socialists of various shades, 
and especially the Christian socialists, and in fact all the 
philanthropists of all schools, are eager to make cities more 
agreeable to the poor. What with parks, gardens, baths, 
wash houses, cheap transportation, free music, reading rooms, 
libraries and clubs, hospitals, lectures, it seems as if the 
great aim of modern society was to fill the cities. Out of 
this state of things rises one of the most difficult problems 
with which the municipal reformer has to deal. ‘To oppose 
the sanitation and embellishment of our greatest centres of 
population and of civilization, the places in which most of 
the work of civilization is done, in which, in truth, all the 
forward movements of civilization are made, is simply impos- 
sible. A city can hardly be made too beautiful or attractive, 
if the money to do it with is to be had. We must accept as 
inevitable the growth of our cities in attractiveness as places 
of abode from all points of view, the philanthropic as well as 
the sesthetic. It is impossible, too, to meet the arguments 
of those who say that wherever yon have great masses of men 
congregated together, it is the part of wisdom as well as of 
charity to make their lot as easy as possible, to care for their 
health, and for their education in all the civilized arts. I 
confess, therefore, that I know of only one way of meeting 
this dilemma and that is to make the government of cities as 
good as possible, to meet it as the most solemn, the most 
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difficult, but also the most imperative of all the political 
duties which our age imposes on the modern man. 

Now why is the government of American cities difficult ? 
What the future may have in store for them I do not know, 
but it is my conviction that if there be any value in the 
experience of New York, the reason is simply the persistent 
effort to administer them on party lines. I do not believe 
that there is any city, this side of the Alleghanies certainly, 
in which the good people, that is, the sober, intelligent and 
industrious, who desire pure elections and the honest admin- 
istration of the laws, are not in a majority. Good govern- 
ment, therefore, is within their easy reach. ‘They have only 
to stretch out their hands for it in order to have it. Well, 
why do they not have it? Simply because they never, or 
only very rarely, vote together. They regularly split in city 
effairs, and the dangerous classes, the enemies of social order 
zs regularly, do not split. ‘These latter are the only persons 
who, as a rule, at municipal elections, vote on municipal 
issues. ‘They are the only persons who in going to the polls 
at such elections have no object in view except to affect the 
government of the city. The respectable classes vote about 
the tariff, about Chile, about Hawaii, about the currency, 
about everything except the city. The others vote simply 
about the municipal affairs. Out of this has come, after a 
long course of years, in New York certainly, the repulsive 
spectacle which our municipal government now presents, of 
crime and ignorance installed in nearly every municipal 
office. The educated and well-to-do have for nearly forty 
years made a practice of using the city elections, as what are 
called “straws” or indications of how Federal elections are 
likely to go, or as a preparation for Federal elections. ‘The 
Republicans, for instance, have been accustomed for long 
years to use candidates for the mayoralty simply ‘‘to keep 
the party together,’’ as the phrase is, in readiness for the 
presidential election. Taking this view of the city govern- 
ment they have of course seen no objections to ‘‘ deals,” with 
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the dangerous classes touching city offices and measures, as 
long as these ‘‘deals’* kept the party in good condition for 
the quadrennial struggle for the presidency. Time and 
again, attempts to elect good mayors have been foiled by 
these tactics, and things have now reached such a point that 
it is extremely difficult te get any good Democratic candi- 
date to run against a Tammany candidate, so sure does he 
feel that he would not receive the Republican vote. In 
1890, when the city was finally delivered to Tammany, the 
Republicans refrained by egreement from nominating a can- 
didate in opposition to the reform candidate, but 30,000 of the 
tegistered voters stayed away from the polls on election day. 

During the war, and perhaps for awhile after the war, 
this readiness to use the municipality for Federal purposes 
was perhaps excusable. Federal issues were then tremen- 
dous, and any means of setting them right seemed lawful. 
But the war has been over for nearly thirty years and the 
practice has not disappeared. The tariff seems almost equal 
to the war as a stimulus to party passions, and it has with us, 
largely for some years past taken the place of the war as 
an obstacle to the consideration of municipal questions on 
their merits. i 

If I could look forward to a tariff which nobody would 
attack and everybody would accept as a finality, I would 
feel more confident than I do of the solution of the munici- 
pal problem through the union of good men in defence of 
municipal interests. But as long as there is in Federal poli- 
tics a question so burning as the tarif, one by which so 
many angry passions are aroused, and around which so 
many fierce prejudices play freely, I confess I shall fear for 
the success of what I conceive to be the fundamental remedy 
for municipal ills. The remedies on which I have hitherto 
touched, such as the increased power of the mayor, are only 
secondary. 

The only fundamental remedy I can see, is the formation 
and growth of what I may call the municipal spirit. This 
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spirit if it ever existed has gone clean out of American 
political manners. The idea that the city should be set apart 
from State and Federal politics and governed wholly without 
reference to them, is now as foreign to the popular mind as 
the idea of a civil service filled by merit was twenty-five 
years ago. I remember about that date trying to explain 
this latter to a United States senator in Washington and after 
hearing me with a politeness slightly tinged with contempt, 
his sole observation was—‘'A Prussian notion, isn’t it?” 
Association of ideas, you know, is as powerful in politics, 


-as in other fields of human activity. It is most human to 


doubt the possibility of things which we have not seen, or 
the success of agencies which we have not tried. The Duke 
of Wellington’s famous question, when the Reform Bill was 
under debate in 1832—‘'‘ How was the king’s government to 
be carried on?” if the old system was swept away, was a 
most natural product of the Anglo-Saxon mind. For there 
is no doubt that in matters of government there may be 
such a thing as too much imagination, too great readiness for 
novelties, and this unreadiness for new ideas in politics is a 
trait of the American mind which I should be sorry to see 
wholly disappear. But the administration of a city like a 
bank or an insurance company or a railroad company, in 
complete independence of party, is a novelty which must be 
embraced if we are to have anything like permanent reform 
in city government. At present very few people have any 
other idea of reform in city affairs than putting their own 
party in power. I was talking shortly after the late election 
in Brooklyn, and the triumph of the better element, with 
one of its citizens about the possibility of the new plan, and 
he asked me, what to him was a most serious question, 
namely—-On what at elections except on party lines, you could 
nominate mayors? And I found on further inquiry, that he 
conceived the nomination of mayors by Republicans and 


_ Democrats a permanent feature of city government, and 


that the way of reform lay in occasional desertions of 
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In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of 
the State of New York, a convention is to be held in the 
month of May next, to decide whether any, and if so what 
amendments shall be recommended for adoption by the peo- 
ple of the State. Itis a grave question whether this is the 
best or even a desirable mode of revision. Such a conven- 
tion consists of a large body of men without leadership or 
authoritative guidance of any kind. They are all upon a 
precisely equal footing, no member being bound to any 
deference or submission to any body, except to an elected 
presiding officer as to forms of business, or to the decision 
of a majority, however that majority may be formed, or by 
whatever principles of action it may be influenced. The 
result will be, therefore, that the whole constitution will be 
thrown into the crucible. Propositions may be made to 
recast any or every provision in it, the good as well as the 
bad. There will be no limit to the range of discussion, 
which will have no light of official administration, and no 
personal responsibility for results, so that even if the 
amended constitution, overcoming the complete indifference 
of the people, should be accepted by them, the only thing to 
be said of it would be that it exists. 

The other mode of amendment offered by the constitution 
seems much more sensible and practical, that by which any 
special provision after passing two legislatures is submitted 
to the people. By this is secured the highly desirable result 
that fo change shall be made, or even considered, till there 
is a positive demand for it, and that the change, if any, shall 
be made in the particular point to which the demand applies 
and in no other. By the requirement of passage through 
two legislatures, time is given for the bringing forward and 
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the consideration of arguments fro and con, and when finally 
the question is taken to the people, they will vote more 
intelligently, and with more interest, upon a single definite 
question than upon the approval of a complex instrument 
as to which they do not clearly understand what changes 
have been made or why they should have been made. 

Still the convention is to take place and is to be dealt with 
as a fact, and the practical question is, therefore, how can 
the best results be obtained from it. The first step is to 
arrive at a due sense of the importance of the subject. We 
hear a great deal of the Federal government and of the 
government of cities; but how little attention is paid to the 
State governments, which are yet the most important of the 
three. : i; 

Mr. Bryce, in his ‘‘American Commonwealth,” says: 

“An American may, through a long life, never be reminded of the 
Federal government, except when he votes at Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections, lodges a complaint against the post-office, or opens 
his trunk for a custom house officer on the pier at New York when he 
returns from a trip in Europe. His direct taxes are paid to officials 
acting under State laws, The State, or a local authority constituted 
by State statutes, registers his birth, appoints his guardian, pays for 
his schooling, gives him a share in the estate of his father deceased, 
licenses him when he enters a trade (if it be one needing a license), 
marries him, divorces him. entertains civil actions against him, 
declares him a bankrupt, hangs him for murder. The police that 
guard his house, the local boards which look after the poor, control 
highways, impose water rates, manage schools—all these derive their 
legal powers from the State alone. Looking at this immense compass 
of State functions, Jefferson would seem to have been not far wrong, 
when he said that the Federal government was nothing more than the 
American department of foreign affairs.” 


Hon. Seth Low in an address upon municipal government 
has pointed out that it depends almost wholly upon that of 
the State. The State has power to grant a city charter, to 
modify it or take it away. It can enlarge or contract at its 
pleasure the power of the local authorities. It can constitute 
and organize them, within the lines of the constitution, as 
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jt sees fit. It can make these authorities elective by the 
people, or appointed from the State Capitol, consisting of 
single individuals, or working by boards and commissions. 

In his last message to the Legislature, Governor Flower 
said: 

“Under our present system of conveying municipal powers by 
legislative charter, the Legislature must always determine both the 
extent of those powers and their nature. Any changes in these 
respects must come by charter amendment or by special statute—but 
it must come through the Legislature. Some charters confer greeter 
powers upon municipalities than others, but all spring from the same 
source, and any changes, good or bad, must come from the same source. 
This system throws great responsibility upon the Legislature, ” 

In the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1894, is an article 
by Mr. Henry Childs Merwin upon the Tammany govern- 
ment of New York. In it he says: 

“The city of New York is controlled very largely by the State Legis- 
lature. . . . The State Legislature then and not the aldermen consti- 
tutes the real legislative body of the city. . . . Even forthe laying 
out of a new street recourse must be had to Albany. . . . Last year 
Tammany had a majority both in the Assembly and the Senate, and 
this very much simplified Mr. Croker’s task in directing legislation. 

He was able to pass or reject bills by telephone.” 
` On all sides are springing up associations for the reforming 
of city government, and the recent meeting of the Muni- 
cipal League in Philadelphia was an appeal for concert of 
action throughout the United States, yet what word do we 
hear of any effort to reform State government,* or any prepara- 
tion for so important an event as a convention which is to 
consider the whole subject of the Constitution of the State 
of New York? ; 

For many reasons, the State governments do not attract so 
much attention as those either of cities or the nation. ‘They 
do not occupy such a position in the eyes of the world as 
that at Washington. On the other hand their very light 
burden of taxation is much less felt than the heavier one of 
the cities. The objects of State administration are more 


[* Cf. Professor Patten’s “Decay of State and Local Government.” —ANNAL8, 
Vol. I, p. 26, July, 1890.~—Epirors.] 
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widely scattered and less visible. The electorate is better, 
not merely because it includes the country districts, but 
because the larger the voting area, the freer will be the result 
_ from personal jobbing and intrigue. The Legislature sits but 
for a portion of the year, and, under the present system of 
committee government, out of sight and mostly out of mind 
-of its constituents. But apart from these and similar con- 
siderations, and taking as an example the government of 
Massachusetts, with which the present writer is more familiar, 
he believes that its working organization is decidedly worse 
than that of the city of Boston, and he has a strong impres- 
sion that the same is true of the other States and cities of 
the United States. 

If there is one lesson to be drawn from the history of 
popular government in the last hundred years, it is of the 
danger arising from the preponderance in power of legislative 
bodies. It is to be remembered that government representa- 
tive of universal suffrage never existed in the world till this 
century. It is as purely a modern discovery as the use of 
electricity and steam, and the machinery for working it was 
just as little known. Already the Long Parliament in Eng- 
land gave a foretaste of what was impending when it came 
to its end through the military rule of Cromwell. The 
anarchy of the legislative assemblies which undertook to 
govern after the downfall of the old French monarchy, led 
first to the despotism of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
then to that of Napoleon. After three-quarters of a century 
of preponderant executive power, the third republic has 
held .its own longer than any government since the first 
revolution, but it is drifting to almost visible shipwreck from 
the weakness of executive power and the predominance of a 
legislature split into factions and torn by anarchy. 

The danger was clearly enough perceived a century ago. 
Madison said in the convention of 1787: ‘‘ Experience proves 
a tendency in our governments to throw all power into the 
legislative vortex. The executives of the States are little 
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more than ciphers; the legislatures are omnipotent. If no 
effectual check can be devised on the encroachments of the 
latter, a revolution will be inevitable,” and again: ‘‘ ‘The 
tendency of republican governments is to aggrandize the leg- 
islature at the expense of the other departments.’’ So, in 
the Federalist, speaking of the State constitutions, he says: 
‘The legislative department is everywhere extending the 
sphere of its activity and drawing all power into its impetu- 
ous vortex. . . . The founders of our republic seem 
never to have recollected the danger from legislative usurpa- 
tions, which, by assembling all power in the same hands, 
must lead to the same tyranny as is threatened by execu- 
tive usurpations.’’ And he quotes from Jefferson’s ‘‘ Notes 
on Virginia’’ the following passage relative to the same 
defects in the Virginia constitution: ‘‘ All'the powers of the 
government—legislative, executive and judiciary—result to 
the same legislative body. The concentrating these in the 
same hands is precisely the definition of despotic govern- 
ment. It will be no alleviation that these powers will be 
exercised by a plurality of hands and not by a single one.” 
So in the convention of 1787 ‘‘ Wilson, of Pennsylvania, was 
most apprehensive that the legislature, by swallowing up all 
the other powers, would lead to a dissolution of the govern- 
ment; no adequate selfdefensive power having been granted 
either to the executive or the judicial departments.’’ 

Judge Story says: ‘‘ There is a natural tendency in the 
legislative department to intrude upon the rights and absorb 
the powers of the other departments of the government. A 
mere parchment delineation of the boundaries of each is 
wholly insufficient for the protection of the weaker branch, 
as the executive unquestionably is, and hence there arises a 
constitutional necessity of arming it with powers for its own 
defence.” And Smyth in his lectures on modern history, 
written in 1811, from an English standpoint, says: ‘‘If there 
results to America a grand calamity and failure of the whole, 
it can only accrue from the friends of liberty not venturing 
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to render the executive power sufficiently effective—the com- 
mon mistake of all popular governments.’’. 

“The legislature,” says Bancroft in his ‘‘ United States,’’ 
‘‘was the centre of the system. The governor had no power 
to dissolve it or either branch. In most of the States all 
important civil and military officers were elected by the legis- 
lature. ‘The scanty power intrusted to the governor, where- 
ever his power was more than a shadow, was still further 
restrained by an executive council. Where the governor 
had the nomination of officers, they could be commissioned 
only by consent of the council.’’* Of this antiquated instru- 
ment for emasculation of the executive, I believe that Massa- 
chusetts can boast, with two exceptions, the only surviving 
example. We may conclude this evidence with a quotation 
from Bagehot’s ‘‘ English Constitution:’’ ‘A legislative 
chamber is greedy and covetous; it acquires as much, it con- 
cedes as little as possible. The passions of its members are 
its rulers; the law-making faculty, the most comprehensive 
of the imperial faculties is its instrument; it will take the 
administration if it can take it.’’ ! 

Not only has the century since elapsed fully justified all 
these predictions, but it has developed the inability, which 
was not then so obvious, of the legislatures, after they have 
seized the reins of government, to carry it on. It has shown 
that these large bodies of men, without discipline and with- 
out leaders, have almost no capacity for good, but unbounded 
for evil; that, however high may be the character of the indi- 
vidual members, the body as a whole falls, first into weak- 
ness, then into anarchy and then into corruption; that it 
becomes a prey to faction and intrigue, that good men are 
more reluctant and bad men more eager to enter it. This 
part of the subject cannot be summed up better than by a 
reference to the remarkable work of Professor Woodrow 


* Tam indebted for these quotations to a pamphiet upon “ American Constitu- 
tions, by Horace Davis, of San Francisco, published by the Johus Hopkins Uni- 
vermty in 1885. 
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Wilson on ‘‘Congressional Government,” which, though 
written only for the condition of things at Washington, is 
just as applicable to the forty-four States, because the evil in 
them is precisely the same in kind, and even exaggerated in 
degree, the predominance of the legislature. 

That the people throughout the country have come to dis- 
trust and fear the legislatures is evident from the tendency of 
constitution making and amendment, which is steadily to- 
ward restricting the powers of the legislatures. According 
to the pamphlet of Mr. Davis, already referred to, out of 
thirty-eight State constitutions in 1885, twenty-five allowed 
the legislature to come together only in every other year; 
eighteen limited the length of the session to periods varying 
from forty to ninety days;* in eleven, the legislature in special 
sessions could take up only the subjects named in the call; 
twenty-five required that all bills should be read on three 
separate days; in twenty-seven, bills must contain only one 
subject, expressed in the title; six prohibited general or 
salary bills from containing anything else; twenty-three pro- 
hibited amendment of any act by title, the full text must be 
quoted; nineteen required that all bills must be passed by a 
majority of the members elected, voting by ayes and noes; 
thirty embodied in their constitutions provisions forbidding 
special legislation, twenty totally and ten partially. But 
such attempts must fail to effect any permanent or adequate 
reform, much for the same reason that it is useless to try to 
repair a leaking dam by plastering it from the outside. 

The same tendency is shown in efforts to improve the char- 
acter of the legislatures. Such are minority and proportional 


* It is singular that in Europe the constitutional tendency ia to fix a minimupt 
and not a maximum for the length of legislative sessions Thus ın France it must 
be not less than five months, in Sweden four months, unless the popular Chamber 
votes to adjourn earher, in Portugal, not less than three months, and the same in 
Japan; in Belgium forty days; in the Netherlands twenty days This Is, of course, 
a guarantee against executive power. In Denmark, however, the guarantee is 
taken against the Legislature and not against the Executive, the former being 
forbidden to remain in session longer than two months without the consent of the 
King. See ‘'Trasté de Drost electoral et parlementaire,” by Eugene Peirre, Sec. 
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representation, compulsory voting, female suffrage, acts to 
prevent bribery and corruption, urgent appeals to the voters 
to attend the primaries, better education of the people, and 
soon. But these, again, cannot reach the want, because the 
main difficulty is not in the composition of the legislatures, _ 
but in their usurpation of executive power, and the fatal effects 
upon their character of their attempts to wield it. A notable 
instance of this appears in the so-called Australian ballot, 
which it is hardly an exaggeration to speak of as one of the 
best general political measures introduced since the adop- 
tion of the constitution. It has done wonders for the 
purity of elections, but it has not in the slightest degree 
affected the, inability of the legislatures to take the place of 
the executive power, which yet they insist upon doing. 

The real remedy is to draw the line clearly between execu- 
tive and legislative power, to assign to each branch that 
which properly belongs to it and to secure each from encroach- 
ment by the other, by giving to both equal opportunities of 
defending their rights before that which, in this country, we 
tegard as the final tribunal, the people. So far as my knowl- 
edge goes, no positive attempt in this direction has ever been 
made in any State government. The nearest approach to it 
is in allowing the governor to veto items of appropriation 
bills instead of limiting his veto to the whole. The same 
thing cannot, however, be said of the cities. ‘There the 
heavy hand of necessity has compelled the inhabitants to 
look somewhat more closely into the facts with which they 
have to deal. It is not only an interesting fact, but a great 
simplification of the problem of government, that the diffi- 
culty in the cities is precisely the same as with the States and 
the nation, the usurpation by the legislature, which is nearly 
enough represented by the council or board of aldermen, of 
executive power, and the consequent weakness and want of 
responsibility in administration. 

The drift of public opinion is, therefore, decidedly, if 
cautiously and timidly, toward the increase of executive 
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power. The greatest progress has been made in New York 
and Brooklyn, and notably in the latter, by giving to the 
mayor the full power of appointment to office, without con- 
firmation by the aldermen, and by establishing single headed 
departments in the place of boards or commissions. The 
danger seems now of erring in the other direction, and of 
failing to guard this increase of power by a corresponding 
increase of responsibility. Hon. Seth Low, the greatly 
respected ex-mayor of Brooklyn, has stated in a public 
address that the functions of the board of aldermen have 
been gradually reduced till there is hardly anything left for 
them to do. This may be said to be a serious political mis- 
take, becduse the action of a legislature is just as important 
as that of the executive, and almost as necessary for guard- 
ing against abuse of power. 

Here we are confronted by the question, What is execu- 
tive and what legislative power? All our political doctrines 
are based upon the separation of powers, but it is difficult to 
point to any line drawn between them. Thus the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts says with great emphasis: 

ARTICLE XXX. Inthe government of this commonwealth, the legis- 
lative department shall never exercise the executive and judicial powers 
or either of them: the executive shall never exercise the legislative 
and judicial powers or either of them: the judicial shall never exer- 


cise the legislative and executive powers or either of them: to the 
end that it may be a government of laws and not of men. 


Yet it nowhere lays down any working definition of the 
powers as to which it is so solemn in its injunctions. The 
division is, therefore, practically left to the legislature, which 
does not fail, in accordance with the principles above indi- 
cated, to appropriate the lion’s share. The people see and 
know but very little of the governor, who never addresses 
them directly, unless in the formal speeches of occasions of 
ceremony; and they see still less of the judiciary. It is the 
legislature which fills the public eye, and poses as the guide, 
philosopher and friend. As we have seen, a legislature is 
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always disposed to take possession of the government. We 
find further, that every opportunity is given to it for doing 
so. ‘That it has done so, in every case, with the exception 
of the cities mentioned, is the gravest political fact with 
- which the country has to deal. 

Without any ambitious pretence of settling principles of 
jurisprudence, we may be permitted, for the purposes of this 
paper, to establish boundaries of the two powers. ‘The first 
business of the executive is to carry on the government, to 
attend to the administration of police, roads, schools, char- 
ities, prisons, etc., and to be responsible for it. There will 
probably be no dispute about that. It is for the legislature 
to make the law, for the judiciary to interpret it, and for the 
executive to carry it into effect. But that this may be done 
it is necessary that whatever laws are made should be adapted 
to their purpose. If they are contradictory to each other, or 
omit necessary provisions, they cannot be administered at 
all. If they are framed with a view to private interest, or 
with any other purpose than promoting the public welfare, 
then the executive will fail in its duty of attending to that 
welfare. 

In every business enterprise of private life, the agent who 
is to carry it on expects to make his own rules subject to 
the approval of his owners, or if he accepts their rules, to 
ask for such amendment as he thinks necessary. No direc- 
tors or owners would think of making rules, unless such as 
were established and tested by long experience, without the 
intervention of the manager. ‘The guidance and the con- 
duct of legislation is therefore just as much executive work 
as administration itself. It is the part of the executive to 
submit such projects of law as it thinks to be necessary for 
the conduct of administration, and to ask at once for the 
law and the means of administering it. It is for the legisla- 
ture to discuss and accept or reject those laws and to grant 
or refuse the money which they involve. Under our present 
methods, not only is the executive excluded from proposing 
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laws at all, but the power is open to every individual mem- 
` ber of the legislature, and any one of 200 or 300 men can, 
if he pleases, propose as many laws on as many different 
subjects. It is evident, therefore, if we take only one point 
of view, that such laws will not be adapted to the wants of 
administration, in which members are not directly interested, 
and for which they are not at all responsible, but to meet the 
pressure of private and local interests among their constit- 
uents. And this brings us to a very delicate question. By 
the vast mass of our people the executive veto is regarded 
as the palladium of our liberties, and to question its value is 
like questioning the authority of Scripture to a Calvinist of 
the strictest type. And yet, if one thinks of it, does it not 
seem the height of absurdity that the head of a complex 
administration should have no power with regard to rules 
except to say what he does zof want? That he should be 
obliged to wait until 200 or 300 men, under pressure of a 
great many powerful motives besides the wants of adminis- 
tration, can agree as to what they would like, and then be 
limited to saying whether or not it will meet the public 
necessity, his objection being after all of no avail, if an in- 
creased proportion of the body insists upon forcing its will 
upon him? It is often remarked that the veto in Great 
Britain has never been exerted since the reign of Queen 
Anne. In fact the veto is applied more or less, every year, 
not indeed by the executive, but by parliament to which it 
properly belongs. At least in measures of public interest, 
the initiative of legislation should be entirely with the execu- 
tive, and not with members of the legislature. This does 
not imply any increase of power in the former, as no measure 
could be passed and no money appropriated without full dis- 
cussion and explained vote of the legislature, in fact to a 
much greater degree than now; nor would anything prevent 
members either singly or by majority from urging the execu- 
tive to bring forward measures upon any particular subject. 
What it would prevent would be the bringing forward any 
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number of measures upon any number of subjects, all at the 
same time, with no official precedence among them, and of 
which the fate must depend upon compromise, lobbying and 
intrigue. - 

Another element in the defence of executive power against 
encroachments of the legislature is due subordination and dis- 
cipline in the ranks of administration. In New York, by the 
constitution of 1877, as in Massachusetts, the chief officers 
of the State, the secretary of State, the comptroller, the treasu- 
rer and the attorney-general are elected by the people, sepa- 
rately from the governor. He has, therefore, no control over 
them, as they have none over each other. Administration 
` under such conditions is simply impossible. There is a 
general conviction that this separate election by the people 
is the true democratic method. If, by that phrase, we mean 
giving effect to the will of the people and securing good gov- 
ernment for them, nothing can be more undemocratic. 
What it really does, is to secure the perquisites of office for 
active politicians, to make the executive offices subject to the 
same conditions as seats in the legislature, regardless of the 
effect upon administration, and to make the executive officials 
the obedient instruments of party managers in the legislature; 
which, indeed, is in the eyes of that body the true democratic 
theory of government. In a really democratic system there 
should be one executive head, with every subordinate 
appointed by and responsible to him, so that the people can 
approve or reject, can maintain or change the results of 
administration by simply changing the head. ‘The deadlock 
of administration, resulting from separate elective offices, has 
been met in a curious way; to some extent in nearly all the 
States, but in none, perhaps, so much as in Massachusetts. 
The legislature has proceeded to set up a number of commis- 
sions, and in defiance of the constitution to hand over to them 
the whole of the executive government except that portion 
which it has thought fit itself to retain. Notwithstanding the 
supposed democratic importance of separate election, these 
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commissions are filled by the appointment of the governor, 
though to neutralize this terrible power and to keep the firm 
political grip upon them, both appointments and removals 
are made subject to confirmation by a majority of the senate, 
or in Massachusetts, of the executive council, as thoroughly 
a political body as the legislature itself. Moreover, these 
commissions are renewable by one member each year, so that 
in case of those having five or more members, no governor 
has ever appointed more than a bare majority and that after 
two or three years of office. All their methods and duties 
are prescribed by the legislature, so that the governor has 
really no more control over them than over the other State 
officers. They are impersonal, act in secret and are respon- 
sible neither to the governor, nor the legislature, nor the 
people, about as undemocratic a system as it is possible to 
imagine, its one merit in the eyes of the legislature being, 
‘that it is beyond any independent control by the executive, 
while perfectly available as an instrument for political pur- 
poses by the legislature. It must be confessed that the evil 
of a bad system has been in the past largely corrected by 
placing the commissions in the hands of men of the highest 
character, who, without pay, without hope of gaining even 
reputation, have devoted themselves to the public service 
from a pure sense of duty. As the system has been developed, 
however, salaries have become attached to the places, while, 
as they are shielded from all responsibility, they can easily 
be used for illicit gain. For both reasons they are becoming 
an object of ambition to political workers, and as fast as these 
establish a foothold they will drive out the better class, who 
will, indeed, work hard for the public service without reward, 
but who will not bear the taint of evil deeds, which they 
cannot prevent, and of which they must be the accomplices. 
As Hon. Seth Low has truly said, ‘‘State commissions 
for any other purposes than enquiry are the most dangerous 
of bodies because they exercise authority without responsi- 
bility.” 
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In these two respects the federal administration stands out 
sharply against those of the States and cities, in having one 
man in every place, and all appointed, down to the lowest 
position, directly from the president, who is the single mem- 
ber of the whole system holding his office by popular election. 
Two defects are, however, common to it with those of the 
States and cities, the confirmation of executive appointments 
by some legislative authority, and the exclusion of the execu- 
tive from any voice in legislation. Almost equal to the 
reverence for the veto is the tenacity with which our people 
cling to the idea of confirmetion of the appointments made 
by the president, governor cr mayor by the senate, council 
or aldermen. Yet, so far from being a security for good 
administration, it is almost certainly fatal to it. It deprives 
the executive at once of control over administration and of 
responsibility for it. It converts the legislature from critics 
of the executive power and from enforcing responsibility, into 
sharers of that power and diffusing and weakening responsi- 
bility. It compels the executive to make appointments, not 
with a view to the wants of government, but to those of 
members and the most influertial of their constituents. It is 
the heaviest of all obstacles to civil service reform, as will 
readily appear from a review of the recent history of the 
United States Senate. As has been remarked, the greatest 
forward step which has been made, not only in city govern- 
ment, but in any government in this country since the adop- 
tion of the Federal constitution, was made in Brooklyn in 
1880, when the full power of appointment was given to the 
mayor, without confirmation by anybody. ‘This example 
was followed in New York in 1884, these two being the only 
instances, within my knowledge, throughout the whole 
United States, while even here the power of removal, which 
seems to be its necessary complement, was jealously with- 
held. No doubt, bad :mayors have still been chosen in both 
cities, but it has been made much more clear who were good 
and who bad mayors, and hes brought the responsibility, 
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home to the people, except so far as other defects of organi- 
zation have still obscured the problem. Moreover, it has 
made good mayors possible, which they were not when the 
best men were powerless to control administration, and must 
stand condemned before the whole city for bad government, 
which they were wholly unable to prevent. The removal 
of such a restriction is quite as important for the States as for 
the cities. 

The most important of all the means of readjusting the 
balance between the powers is to give to the executive the 
same opportunity of pleading his cause and defending his 
rights before the people that the legislature has. 

On the fourth of February, 1881, a committee of eight 
members of the United States unanimously recommended a 
bill as follows: 


“That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Attorney-General, and the Postmaster-General shall be 
entitled to occupy seats on the floor of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the right to participate in debate on matters relating 
to the business of their respective departments, under such rules as 
may be prescribed by the Senate and House respectively. 

“Src. 2. That the said secretaries, the Attorney-General, and the 
Postniaster-General shall attend the sessions of the Senate on the 
opening of the sittings on Tuesday and Friday of each week, and the 
sessions of the House of Representatives on the opening of the sittings 
on Monday and Thursday of each week, to give information asked 
by resolution, or in reply to questions which may be propounded to 
them under the rules of the Senate and House; and the Senate and 
House may, by standing orders, dispense with the attendance of one 
or more of said officers on either of said days. 

‘The first section provides for a voluntary attendance, to take part 
in debate. The second section provides for a compulsory attendance, 
to give information. In order to carry into effect the second section, 
rules somewhat like the following should be adopted by each House, 
mutatis mutandis: E 

‘That the secretary of the Seuate shall keep a notice-book, in which 
he shall enter, at the request of any member, any resolution requiring 
information from any of the executive departments, or any question 
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intended to be propounded to any of the secretaries, or the Postmaster- 
General, or the Attorney-General, relating to public affairs or to the 
business pending before the Senate, together with the name of the 
member and the day when the same will be called up. 

“ The member giving notice of such resolution or question shall, at 
the same time, give notice that the same shall be called upin the 
Senate on the following Tuesday or Friday: Provided, That no such 
resolution or question shall be called up, except by a unanimous con- 
sent, within less than three days after notice shall have been given. 

“The secretary of the Senate shall, on the same day on which 
notice is entered, transmit to the principal officer of the proper 
department a copy of the resolution or question, together with the 
name of the member proposing the same, and of the day when it will 
be called up in the Senate. 

“(In the Senate, on Tuesday and Friday of each week, before any 
other business shall be taken up, except by unanimous consent, the 
resolutions and questions shall be taken up in the order in which they 
have been entered upon the notice-book for that day. 

“The member offering a resolution may state succinctly the object 
and scope of his resolution and the reasons for desiring the informa- 
tion, and the secretary of the proper department may reply, giving 
the information or the reasons why the same should be withheld, and 
then the Senate shall vote on the resolution, unless it shall be with- 
drawn or postponed. 

“In putting any question to the secretaries, or the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, or Postmaster-General, no argument or opinion is to be offered, 
nor any fact stated, except so far as may be necessary to explain auch 
question; and, in answering such question, the secretary, the Attorney- 
General, or Postmaster-General shall not debate the matter to which 
the same refers, nor state facts or opinions other than those necessary 
to explain the answer.” 


“ These rules relate only to the execution of the last section of the 
bill—to giving information—to putting and answering questions, 
They in no wise affect the debate permitted and invited by the first sec- 
tion. They have been framed after a most careful examination of the 
rules and modes of procedure of the British Parliament and French 
Assembly, and are believed to contain the best provisions of both. 
They are framed to accomplish the purpose of obtaining the needed 
jnformation with the least interference with the other duties of the 
heads of departments. No question can be called up unless after three 
days’ notice to the secretaries; and the answers are limited to the 
specific points of the question, in order that accuracy may be attained. 
‘These rules may be amended as experience shall show their defects. 
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say tha. the largest of any given number of fractions shall 
govern is a very different thing. The superiority of the 
English parliamentary system over all others in Europe is 
precisely in this, that it has consisted of two organized and 
disciplined parties, whether Whigs and Tories or Conserva- 
tives and Liberals. The recent disintegration of party lines 
has, perhaps, caused more alarm there than any other symp- 
tom. It is admitted that the greatest difficulty with the 
chambers of the continent is the multitude of groups, dividing 
and coalescing upon the passions of the moment, but refusing 
to work together upon any general principle and thus making 
government almost impossible. Government in this country 
has been made possible only by placing over against the per- 
ennial Democrats a solid body, first, of Federalists, then of 
Whigs and lastly of Republicans. The same necessity has 
carried these distinctions, otherwise totally absurd, into the 
politics of States and cities. Instead of a combining, election 
by plurality is distinctly a disintegrating force. It leads 
every theorist who has a pet idea, female suffrage, prohibi- 
tion, eight hour Jaws and so on, to work away in creating a 
new fraction in the hope that it may in time outnumber any 
other. It leads every rascal to work in multiplying fractions 
that the proportion cf any one to his own may be diminished. 
It permits any citizen who does not fancy either of the great 
parties to throw away his vote upon some particular idea 
which strikes him as praiseworthy, without incurring the 
reproach of abstention. There is a great deal of talk about 
minority representation. Under the plurality system there 
is a good chance that minorities ou/y may be represented. It 
is as necessary in a democracy as in an army, that the mem- 
bers should be taught that they must pull together, and the 
way to do this is to require a clear majority of votes at every 
election. The means of obtaining this is the simplest in the 
world, and is practiced constantly in Europe. Every unde- 
cided election is followed in a few days by a second ballot 
between the two highest on the previous list, when a majority 
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must result. The people would soon learn that they only 
give themselves extra trouble by scattering their votes. It 
is evident that this method of settling an undecided election 
is very different from that provided in Art. IV, Sec. 3, of the 
New York constitution, as to which indeed it may be thought 
thet elections by plurality are still preferable. 

In suggesting amendments to the New York constitu- 
tion, only those will be indicated which are calculated to 
carry out the principles above laid down, and without making 
anv distinction, which is yet sufficiently obvious, between 
those which might offer a possible hope of acceptance and 
those which in the present state of the public mind are quite 
beyond such a contingency. The first would be the expung- 
ing of the words in Art. IV, Sec. 3, above referred to: 
‘The persons respectively having the highest number of 
votes for governor or lieuttenant-governor shall be elected,” 
and the substitution for it in its proper place of another sec- 
tion the exact reverse of that in the Massachusetts constitu- 
tion: 

In all elections of civil officers by the people, the person having a 
majority of the votes cast shall be declared elected; undecided elec- 
tions to be settled by a second ballot within days thereafter, be- 
tween the two candidates having the highest number of votes at the 
first. 

2. The Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer and 
Attorney-General; also a State Engineer and Surveyor, a 
Superintendent of Public Works and a Superintendent of 
State Prisons shall be appointed by the Governor, and shall 
hold office during his term, unless sooner removed by him. 
The words ‘‘ by and with the advice and consent of the sen- 
ate” shall be expunged wherever they appear. 

3. The Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer and 
Attorney-General shall have the right and duty of attending 
the sessions on different days of the week, both of the House 
and the Senate, under rules to be agreed upon between the 
two branches, and to take part in debate relating to their 
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respective departments, and answer questions and give infor- 
mation in relation to the same; the same right and duty shall 
be extended to any other executive officials upon the address 
of the two Houses accepted by the Governor. The Gover- 
nor shall himself also have the right of attendance with his 
subordinates and of taking part in the debate, but shall not 
be held to answer questions, which shall be addressed directly 
only to the heads of departments. 

It is to be observed that this personal responsibility of the 
chief officials to direct cross-examination by individual mem- 
bers is a far greater check and security for the character of 
the governor’s appointments than confirmation by the vote 
of the Senate can possibly furnish. 

4. All proposals for financial legislation, whether of reve- 
nue or expenditure, shall proceed from the State Treasurer, 
as the agent of executive administration. Acting in concert 
with the other departments, he shall prepare an annual bud- 
get of receipts and expenses in detail for the financial year 
ending and shall place the same upon the 
table of the Assembly on or before the day of 

‘The Assembly may decrease, but not increase, 
any item of expenditure or taxation without the consent of 
the executive. No member shall propose any definite meas- 
ure of expenditure or revenue, but either the Assembly or 
the Senate may, either in the discussion of the budget, or at 
any time during the year, pass a resolution requesting the 
Governor to bring forward a provision for a specified item of 
revenue or expenditure, and if such resolution shall be passed. 
by both Houses, it shall be the duty of the executive to carry 
out the same; provided that the executive may still demand 
a reconsideration, after which, if the resolution is reaffirmed 
by two-thirds of both Houses, it shall be mandatory and final. 

It will be observed that this regulation in no way dimin- 
ishes the ultimate control of the finances by the legislature 
or increases that by the executive; it merely secures the 
treatment of finance as a whole and that it shall not be dis- 
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ordered by all sorts of proposals, coming from any members, 
and passed by the body without due consideration or refer- 
ence to other financial conditions. The executive is a unit 
and represents the whole State. Members are many and 
represent only fractions of the State. Finance to be sound 
must be treated as a whole and protected from isolated and 
disconnected attack. While the final decision must rest with 
the legislature, the side of the whole public interest should 
be strongly presented, and the body compelled to act, if at 
all, under the clearly defined responsibility of its members. 

Inasmuch as by the second, third and fourth amendments 
here proposed the unity, the strength and the responsibility 
cf the regular executive administration, which are now 
almost wholly wanting, would be restored, the government 
by commissions might be left at least for the present to fall 
into disuse. There appears to be no need for a constitu- 
tional prohibition, any more than there now is for a corre- 
sponding establishment of them. 

The parts of the Constitution which would need modifica- 
tion, to meet these requirements, appear to be, apart from 
those already noticed, Article I, Section 9; Article III, 
Section 13 and Section 19; Article IV, Section 9; Article 
V, Section 7. 

No reference has been here made to the delicate and vexed 
question of the judiciary, because the present paper attempts 
to deal only with the relations of the executive and the 
legislature: and none also to the organization of the coun- 
ties, because, though the numerous and separate elections 
appear to violate the principles herein laid down, yet they 
constitute a system of local government so different from the 
town meeting of Massachusetts that the present writer 
cannot venture to touch wpon it. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 


Boston 


A DECADE OF MORTGAGES. 


What is the condition of the people of the United States 
in regard to real estate mortgage indebtedness and what does 
this indebtedness mean? After an alarm and an agitation of 
several years, the Census Office now prepares us to answer 
the question, if not conclusively and finally, yet from many 
points of view and with the assurance that the subject is 
much better understood than ever before. 

In its aggregate amount the real estate mortgage debt of 
the whole country has reached a stupendous figure. This 
debt, at the beginning of 1890, was more than $6,000,000,000. 
In this amount the mortgage debts of quasi-public corpora- 
tions, such as railroad companies, are not included, so that 
only the mortgage debts of individuals and strictly private 
corporations are represented. The quasi-public corpora- 
tions of the United States owed a mortgage debt of about 
$5,000,000,000 in 1890, most of this amount being composed 
of actual returns made to the Census Office. If the real 
estate mortgage debts of individuals and all private and 
quasi-public corporations are combined, they make a total 
of about $11,000,000,000, which is more than one-sixth of 
the wealth of the country, and about three-tenths of its 
taxed real estate value. What is regarded as the private 
real estate mortgage debt, which does not include that of 
quasi-public corporations, is about one-eleventh of the 
nation’s wealth and about one-sixth of the value of all of 
the taxed real estate owned by individuals and strictly 
private corporations. To this debt it is intended to confine 
the remainder of this paper. 
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The results of the census investigation of mortgages are 
at hand for thirty-three States, owing about five-sixths of the 
mortgage debt of the country, and in detail their debt Janu- 
ary 1, 1890, is exhibited in the following table: 


EXISTING REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE DEBT OF THIRTY- 
THREE STATES, JANUARY 1, 1890. 














STATES. TOTAL. On ACRES. On Lors. 
Total for 33 States|¥4,935,455,896 |$1,686,272,279 |$3,249,!83, 617 
Alabama... . 39,027,983 28,762,387 10,265,596 
Arizona.. 2... 2,348,519 1,580,301 218 
Arkansas... 14,366,595 9,051,117 5,315,478 
California... . 241,050,151 120,890,877 120, 159,304. 
Colorado... . . 385,058,793 30,195,056 54,863,737 
Connecticut... 79,921,071 13,176,736 66,744,335 
Delaware. . 16,122, 5,649,705 10,472,991 
Dist, of Columbia 51,986,5 2,226,277 49,760,312 
Florida. .... 15,505,119 10,629, 142 4,875,977 
Georgia... . 27,387,590 16,969,687 10,417,403 
Idaho. .... 3,167,249 2,811,130 356,11 
Tilinois. . . . . 384,299, 150 165,289,112 219,010,03 
Indiana... .. 110,730,643 74,553,217 36,177,426 
lowa. .... ‘ 199,774,171 149,457,144 50,317,027 
Kansas .... 243,146,826 174,720,071 68,426,755 
Maine ..... 32,627,208 14,150,646 18,476,562 
Massachusetts . 3 323,277,668 42,441,247 280,836,421 
Minnesota .. . 197,745,989 75,355,562 122,390,427 
Missouri .... 214,609,772 101,718,625 112,891,147 
Montana... - 8,729,907 5,094,32 3,635,575 
Nebraska. . . 132,902,322 90, 506, 42,395,354 
Nevada... .. 2,194,995 1,836,655 358,340 
New Hampshire . 18,968,259 95430, 540 9,537,719 
New Mexico . . 6,644,673 5,839,416 805,257 
New York ... 1,607,874, 301 217,813,055} —1,390,061,246 
Oregon... . + 22,928,437 15,983,361 6,945,076 
Pennsylvania. . 613,105,802 172,037,488 441,068,314 
Rhode Island. . 36,778,243 5,262,243 31,516,000 
Tennessee ... 40, 421,396 16,425, 144 23,996,252 
Utah. ... 2s 8,040,829 2,426,018 5,614,811 
Vermont. ... 27,907,687 19,439,988 8,467,699 
Wisconsin . . 121,838,168 81,535,361 40,302, 807 
Wyoming... . 4,967,065 3,013,674 1,953,391 








A classification of real estate as acre tracts and lots is the 
only feasible one in this great statistical undertaking. The 
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entire farm debt is included in that which incumbers acre 
tracts and so is the debt that incumbers wood land that is not 
embraced in farm area, suburban tracts having speculative 
values and not subdivided into lots, and other land hold- 
ings commonly measured in acres, except tracts of less 
than five acres having considerably more than agricultural 
values. Notwithstanding unavoidable defects of classifica- 
tion, the foregoing table shows the influence of business and 
urban growth on the mortgage debt of the country. In 
Illinois, fifty-seven per cent of the debt incumbers lots; in 
Massachusetts, eighty-seven per cent; in Minnesota, sixty- 
two percent; in Missouri, fifty-three per cent; in New York, 
eighty-six per cent, and in the thirty-three States, sixty-six 
per cent, 

Mortgage debt is limited by real estate values and may 
expand with them. This expansion of values follows 
density of population, the increase of net incomes from 
land, of individual incomes from other sources, and the 
growth of improvements, chief among which are build- 
ings and railroads. The essential characteristic of the 
mortgage is its security; its amount is not permitted to 
equal the value of the real estate that it covers, and the 
value is generelly much more than the debt; but, while 
this limits per capita ratios in one direction, they may 
grow in another direction until all real estate is covered by 
incumbrance. i 

The high per capita mortgage debt of some States and of 
cities is thus explained, or, at any rate, its possibility is ex- 
plained. Doubtless the speculative buying of city lots, both 
improved and unimproved, contributes its influence, but the 
net income derived or derivable from real estate, in relation 
to the prevailing rate of interest, ultimately determines its 
value and consequently the extent to which it may be mort- 
gaged. Another secondary influence on per capita ratios of 
mortgage debt is the buying and mortgaging of real estate 
by non-residents, especially when they buy for speculation; 
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a certain city in Kansas and one in California might be 
named as illustrations. 

Among the thirty-three States included in the preceding 
table, New York has the highest per capita mortgage debt; 
namely, $268; the District of Columbia has $226; Colorado, 
$206; California, $200; and Kansas, $170. The lower ratios 
are found in the South, where Arkansas has a per capita 
mortgage debt of $13; Georgia, $15; Tennessee, $23; and 
Alabama, $26. The average per capita debt of the thirty- 
three States is $118. In New York City the mortgage 
debt is $554 per capita; in Philadelphia, $171; in Cook 
County, Ill., containing Chicago, $161; in Jackson County, 
Mo., containing Kansas City, $445; in Suffolk County, 
Mass., containing Boston, $255. In all large cities the 
ratios are greater than they are in the States in which 
they are situated. But, without further examination, per 
capita ratios are meaningless, if they do not give a false 
impression of the weight of the debt burden, and it 
will not do to refer to them as decisive measures of the 
burden. 

There is a point, not definitely determinable, at which 
real estate reaches its practicable limit of debt burden, or, 
to borrow a meteorological term, its point of debt saturation. 
The probable place of this point is indicated by the census 
figures. In twenty-two States, containing twenty-nine per 
cent of the families of the United States, the Census Office 
reports that the incumbered homes (not including farms) 
that are occupied by owners have a debt that is forty-one per 
cent of their value; farms, thirty-five per cent; total of 
farms and homes, thirty-eight per cent. Suburban land and 
improved real estate used for business purposes are regarded 
as among the best of real estate securities, and very possibly 
are more heavily incumbered than farms and homes. So it 
would seem that the debt on all descriptions of mortgaged 
real estate must be as much as forty to forty-five per cent of 
its value. But this debt remains after the partial payments 
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have been made, and it has been established that these 
amount to thirteen per cent of the original amount of the 
debt, or, to about six per cent of the value of the security, 
and this six per cent must be added to the foregoing forty 
to forty-five per cent to indicate the actually tested debt-bear- 
ing capacity of real estate. Yet it is known that a large 
proportion of the mortgage-debtors do not obtain as large a 
credit as the values of their mortgaged real estate permit 
them to do, With an allowance for this, it is believed that 
real estate may be made to bear an incumbrance that is two- 
thirds of its value, without increasing the rate of interest to 
cover risk, 

How nearly real estate mortgage debt has reached the 
limit of debt burden may now be determined. In the thirty- 
three States, several times referred to, the debt is nineteen 
per cent of the value of all taxed real estate, and this value, 
as already explained, will stand a debt that is two-thirds of 
itself. Hence, twenty-eight per cent of the debt-bearing 
capacity of this real estate has been reached. - 

With regard to the mortgages on acre tracts, in twenty- 
seven of the thirty-three States it has been ascertained that 
thirty-two per cent of: the taxed acres are covered by mort- 
gage, and that in twenty of these States the debt represented 
by these mortgages is fifteen per cent of the value of all 
taxed acres, or twenty-two per cent of their debt-bearing 
capacity, if two-thirds of their value may be accepted as the 
limit of their incumbrance. In four of the thirty-three States 
it is known that twenty-four per cent of the taxed lots are 
mortgaged; in twenty States the debt on lots is sixteen per 
cent of the value of the entire- number, mortgaged and not 
mortgaged, so that twenty-four per cent of their debt-bearing 
capacity has been reached, if it may be regarded as two- 
thirds of their value. . 

Whether real estate mortgage debt has increased will 
appear upon an examination of the mortgage movement 
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during the ten years preceding 1890. This is shown in the 
following table: $ 


AMOUNT OF REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES MADE DURING , 


THE TEN YEARS 1880-89 IN THIRTY-THREE STATES. 


YEARS. TOTAL. On ACRES. On LOTS. 

Total for 

States $9,469, 167,08! £3,573,582,435 |$5,895,584,646 
1880... -. Sagi 253,258,807 286,387,443 
w8r-.... 659,347,26. 280,927,826 378,419,437 
IBB 65 je Sem eo t 795,963,691 329,855,225 462, 108,466 
1883... 826,929,285 347,754,962 479,174,323 
1884...... 856,663,574 351,398,572 505,265,002 
1885 ....-.- 888,376,835 352,521,283 535,855,552 
1886 ..... 1,039,578,820 388,779,042 650,799,778 
87... 4. 1,272,668, 482 454,945,037 817,723,445 
1888 ..... 1,212,308, 501 395,202,528 817,105,973 
1889... 2... 1,381,684, 380 418,939, 153 962,745,227 


A very decided progressive tendency in the mortgage 
movement during the decade is revealed by the preceding 
table, and no doubt this holds good for the whole country as 
well as for the States from which the figures are derived. 
The table shows the amount of debt incurred each year and 
an absolutely increasing debt in force is apparent. It is an 
assumption that can not be qualified by much error, that the 
average life of mortgages, or the duration of time from the 
date of their making to the date of their satisfaction, has not 
materially lengthened or shortened from the beginning to the 
end of the decade, and that the proportion of the partial pay- 
ments has not varied considerably. How much debt incurred 
previous to 1880 survived in that year is not known and we 
can arrive at its amount only by a process of reasoning. 
The debt existing in 1850 may be roughly regarded as 
bearing the same relation to the debt existing in 1889 as the 
debt incurred in 1880 bears to the debt incurred in 1889. 
With this understanding, the existing debt of 1889 was 2.56 
times the existing debt of 1880, an increase of 156 per cent. 
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In the meantime population increased about one-fourth and 
wealth about one-half, so that real estate mortgage debt in- 
creased proportionately about three times more than wealth 
and about six times more than population. Beyond ques- 
tion, the limit of the debt-bearing capacity of real estate was 
more nearly reached in 1889 than in 1880. If taxed real 
estate had increased in value as many times as mortgage 
debt did during the, decade its value in 1890 would have 
been nearly as great as that of the entire wealth of the coun- 
iry, real and personal. 

Urban growth has led to most of the increase of this debt. 
Upon reference to the foregoing table, it will be noticed that 
while the incurred debt on acres increased but sixty-five per 
cent from 1880 to 1889, the incurred debt on lots increased 
236 per cent, and a considerable proportion of the debt on 
acres has been influenced by their proximity to towns and 
cities. It is true that an enormous amount of wealth takes 
the form of new buildings every year and that urban land 
values are increasing, thus affording new security for mort- 
gages; yet, notwithstanding this, the debt limit of all real 
estate has been approached nearer and nearer during the 
decade under consideration. At a later time it may be pos- 
sible to determine whether mortgage debt has been gaining 
on farm and acre values faster than it has on lot and building 
values, or the reverse. As far as the values are concerned, 
itis known that the farms of the North, east of the Missis- 
sippi River (excluding Wisconsin), were worth less in 1890 
than they were worth in 1880, while urban real estate in- 
creased enormously in value, largely because of new build- 
ings. 

Why mortgage debt should be overtaking real estate values 
now becomes an important question. The immediate ex- 
planation is that mortgages are a means of the distribution 
of the use and enjoyment of wealth. It has been ascertained 
that more than eighty-three per cent of the mortgage debt 
was incurred to enable the debtors to buy land, to erect 
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buildings and to make other improvements, and that more 
than ninety-four per cent of the debt stands for an equivalent 
of durable property acquired by the debtors by means of the 
indebtedness. Almost all of the debt is of a voluntary 
origin, as the word ‘‘voluntary’’ is ordinarily understood. 
That is, mortgage debtors have not been forced into this debt 
_ to avoid misfortune, but rather have undertaken it to improve 
their condition and to increase their happiness. Within the 
limited view of the subject to which we are here confined for 
the moment, it is not fair to compare the condition of the 
mortgage debtor, as such, with his condition as it would be 
if he owned his mortgaged real estate free of debt: the proper 
comparison is with his condition as it was before he entered 
into debt to buy real estate or other property. Before incur- 
ring debt he weighed its benefits against its disadvantages 
and his action was decided by a preponderance of benefits, 
in his own estimation. He may have made a mistake, but it 
is not reasonable to suppose that it has been the uniform 
experience of all, or nearly all, mortgage debtors to miscal- 
culate the consequences of this indebtedness. If they had 
done so, mortgage debt would not be voluntarily assumed by 
any considerable number of persons. 

So here we have an increasing mortgage debt, increasing 
both absolutely and in relation to real estate value, and a 
debt that is mostly voluntary in its origin. In casting about 
for an explanation of this increase, it may at first be con- 
jectured that it is accounted for by a growing need for 
greater possessions of wealth. But the average amount of ` 
each mortgage made during each year of the decade does 
not sufficiently support this conjecture. In 1880 the average 
was $1149 for the thirty-three States previously referred to, 
and, with some variations, the average rose to $1544 in 1889, 
an increase of thirty-four per cent. This looks like a very 
inadequate cause for nearly a triplication of mortgage indebt- 
edness within ten years, when viewed with regard to the 
increase of wealth, but without regard to its distribution, 
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It is only when distribution of wealth is thought of, that the 
facts are harmonized. The facts are understandable if we 
regard the real estate purchasers of 1889 as less able to 
advance the full payment for their purchases than their 
predecessors were in 1880, not so especially because of the 
greater costliness of the purchases in 1889, as because of 
decreasing ability to bring forth the purchase price. In 
other words, a concentrating tendency of wealth ownership 
is indicated. 

In qualification of this inference, it may be said that indi- 
vidual needs for larger amounts of capital have been grow- 
ing. The merchant, for instance, needs, or, at any rate, 
wants more capital than his predecessor did and will place a 
mortgage on his home when he buys it rather than to pay 
for the home with capital taken from his business. Or, the 
owner of land and building used for business purposes pre- 
fers to borrow part of its cost and to confine the ownership 
to-himself rather than to associate with himself co-owners 
who will supply capital of their own enough to make mort- 
gaging unnecessary.. 

Yet, with the admission that these courses may have’ 
become more prevalent, it can hardly be established that the 
demands for more capital than before account for all, or 
most, of the approach to the real estate debt limit during 
the decade. The average mortgage has not increased 
enough in amount to produce such an effect. A large 
majority of the mortgages (seventy per cent) secure loans 
of less than $1000 each and almost the entire number 
(ninety-seven per cent) secure loans of less than $5000 
each. According to the statement of the Bradstreet Com- 
pany, the average amount of assets possessed by bankrupts 
eigaged in business, increased from $6306 in 1880 to only 
$8692 in 1890, or thirty-eight per cent; while the average 
liabilities increased from $13,131 to $16,399, or only twenty- 
five per cent. Along with nearly a threefold multiplication 
of mari gege debtors during the ten years preceding 1890; 
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there has been a probable concentration of real estate owner- 
ship, relative to population. ‘These facts contradict a sup- 
position that mortgage debt and mortgage debtors have 
increased chiefly because of demands for larger amounts of 
capital, and are consistent with the inference that the 
increase has been due to a concentrating tendency of wealth. 
Are mortgages evidences of prosperity, or not? In their 
inception, with a view to their purposes and with a general 
average of experience, yes. Mortgage debtors have intended 
to place themselves in better circumstances, and most of 
them would doubtless rather remain debtors than to part 
with real estate equivalent in value to their mortgage debts. 
The voluntary character of this kind of indebtedness proves 
a general consensus of opinion that it is a means of promot- 
ing prosperity. Otherwise the purchase of real estate and the 
erection of buildings with the aid of mortgages would cease. 
But to the extent that mortgages are an evidence of the 
concentration of wealth, the answer must be qualified. If 
we bear in mind the mortgage debtors of any given time, we 
must hold them:as agreeing that they expected to improve 
their circumstances when they became debtors, and that the 
failure to realize their expectations, if there has been any, 
has not been complete enough to make them desire to cancel 
their mortgage debts by surrendering an equivalent of prop- 
erty. When the succeeding mortgage debtors of a subse- 
cuent time, however, are considered, in comparison with the 
preceding ones, a concentrating tendency of wealth, if it will 
te admitted, will be regarded as increasing the proportion 
of the individuals who need to borrow in order to promote 
their prosperity and consequently to make a more equal ae 
tribution of prosperity. à 
While mortgage debtors must admit that they have done 
better to obtain real estate on .credit than not to obtain as 
much of it as they have done, or not to obtain it at -all, they 
are nevertheless in a situation where they feel the pinching 
effects of a reduction or loss of income more than real estate ` 
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owners do who are not debtors. This is owing to the interest 
that is wanted by the mortgagee. To understand this, a 
farmer may be thought of as cultivating a farm owned by 
him free of mortgage. The prices of its products enable 
him to live well and to save $300 yearly. But a time arrives 
when the prices of products fall so as to cut off this saving 
and also, perhaps, to lower his standard of living. Still he 
does not need to draw upon his invested capital; as far as 
wealth goes, his loss is a negative one. He feels the loss, 
but it does not make him poorer and he need not lower his 
standard of living until his customary margin of saving has 
been more than extinguished. On the other hand, suppose 
that he has on his farm a mortgage on which he must pay 
interest of $300 every year. Prices of products are high, 
and he lives well and collects from consumers the amount of 
the interest charge. Crop failure or a depression in prices 
of products follows. His loss is a lower standard of living 
and perhaps a positive loss of wealth, which he did not 
suffer when his farm was freeof mortgage. He could forego 
the saving of $300, but he cannot forego its payment as 
interest, and his ability to endure fifiancial stress is’ inferior 
to what it was when he was out of debt. ‘Therefore, while 
his mortgage, in its purpose, is an evidence of his effort to 
better his condition and, in its consequences, in an average 
of experiences, is an evidence of more or less gain in pros- 
perity, if the farmer's condition with a less valuable farm 
free of mortgage is kept in view for comparison, yet he is, 
peculiarly sensitive to a loss of the interest-earning power 
of the wealth that he has borrowed. Let there be a failure 
of crops, so that the interest burden cannot be shifted upon 
consumers, and farmers begin to think of political revolution 
and of schemes of legislation to lighten their load of debt. 

It is estimated that during the decade under consideration 
the annual interest charge on the real estate mortgage debt 
of the country has increased from $175,000,c00 to about 
$400,000,000. At the end of the decade the entire private 
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debt of all sorts, including that of quasi-public corporations, 
must have been charged with the payment of as much as a 
billion dollars, or about one-tenth of the annual product of 
wealth, or about one-half of the annual increase of wealth, 
so that the principal item of the interest charge was the 
interest on mortgages. While the facts expressed by these 
large numbers may have an influence on the distribution of 
wealth, they give no idea of the weight of the interest burden 
resting on the individual debtor. How great or little this is 
has been ascertained for mortgaged farms and homes that 
are occupied by owners in twenty-two States. Among the 
larger burdens for farms are $138 in New Jersey; $97 in 
Iowa; $95 in Maryland; $89 in Rhode Island, and $80 in 
South Carolina. ‘The smaller burdens are $33 in Maine; $41 
in Tennessee; $57 in Georgia; $66 in Wisconsin, and $67 in 
Minnesota. For homes the heavier burdens are $108 in 
Rhode Island; $98 in Massachusetts; $94 in Minnesota; $93 
in New Jersey, and $90 in South Carolina: the lighter bur- 
dens, $41 in Maine, and $51 in each of the States of Iowa, 
‘Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

The debts on which these amounts of interest are paid 
annually are related to the values of the security in propor- 
tions varying from about one-third to about one-half, so that 
the larger amounts of interest may ordinarily be quite as 
easily paid as the smaller amounts, possibly more easily paid. 
In the case of a farm, it would-seem as though the increase 
of live-stock might offset the interest charge without bearing 
heavily upon the farmer’s resources. A horse, or one to four 
cows or steers, sold every year, are enough to prevent fore- 
closure of the mortgage. In regard to homes, their values, 
and hence their incumbrances, are usually adjusted to the 
incomes of their owners. The fact that mortgage debt is 
assumed so generally, with the experience of many debtors 
constantly in view, indicates that the burden of the interest 
is not regarded as offsetting the benefits received from the 
borrowed wealth. 
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One of the striking results of the census investigation of 
mortgage debt is the discovery of its geographical concentra- 
tion, Considerably more than half of the mortgage debt of 
the United States incumbers the real estate of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, the great urban. 
and industrial States of the Union, and in each of these States 
-there is a geographical concentration. In New York, for 
instance, seventy-eight per cent of the debt is in the six coun- 
ties containing the cities of Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, New 
York, Rochester and Syracuse, and the mortgage debt of 
these counties is more than one-fifth of the mortgage debt of 
the nation. Eighteen counties in various States owe about 
two-fifths of the entire debt. The real estate mortgage debt 
of New York City is more than twice as great as the debt 
of the same sort in the entire South, and must be nearly as 
great as the South’s entire real estate, crop and chattel 
mortgage debt combined. 

Considerable analysis is required before the meaning of 
mortgage debt can be fairly understood. It is not enough 
to have numbers so incomprehensibly large, when viewed 
alone, that they are appalling. An acquaintance must be 
had with the individual debtors and their circumstances. In 
comparing two such really unlike States as New York and 
Kansas, for example, points must be touched and explana- 
tions sought outside of statistics. New York has a per capita 
mortgage debt of $268; Kansas, $170—both large amounts.. 
In both States the capacity of the real estate to bear debt is 
tested to a high degree, namely, forty per cent in Kansas 
and 37.59 per cent in New York, if Mayor Gilroy’s estimate 
of the value of the taxed real estate of New York City is 
accepted; and in both States most of the debt had its imme- 
diate origin in the purchase of real estate and the erection 
of buildings. 

In New York forty per cent of the taxed acres were 
under mortgage in 1890, and in Kansas sixty per cent, 
both percentages being above the average for the United 
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States. Notwithstanding these facts, we know that these 
States are characterized by diverse circumstances. Kansas 
is a comparatively new and poor country, whose inhabitants 
have needed to go outside of the State for much of their capi- 
tal.. Speculation in land values has been rife; agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief occupations of the people and 
urban development has merely begun. A year or so of crop 
failure or of low prices for live stock and farm produce, and 
a reaction from speculative prices of land, especially when it 
consists of unimproved town lots, has a trying effect on the 
interest-paying ability of a large proportion of the mortgage 
debtors. New York, on the other hand, is a State of cities, 
of trade and manufactures, of abundant capital, with savings 
and resources enough to tide over financial depressions with- * 
out touching mortgage debtors to the quick, in such numbers 
as to raise any great and general outcry. In this State 
eighty-six per cent of the mortgage debt incumbers lots, and 
not all of the remaining fourteen per cent of the debt is on 
farms. In Kansas only twenty-eight per cent of the entire 
mortgage debt is on lots. New York has carried its enor- 
mous mortgage debt apparently without feeling its weight, 
because salaries, wages and business are not so sensitive to 
the interest charge as agriculture and non-productive town 
lots are; and for the same reason, under reversed circum- 
stances, Kansas has been the more sensitive of the two. 

In a comparison of the South with the North, the former 
region has been superficially regarded as being in more for- 
tunate circumstances. With its population of nearly twenty 
millions, it has a real estate mortgage debt that is hardly 
more than five-eighths of the mortgage debt of New York 
City, or less than double the mortgage debt of Illinois, or 
of Massachusetts. One of the reasons for this is the fact 
that Southern agricultural land is not readily mortgageable; 
crops and personal property are preferred as security. Other 
reasons are, that the towns are comparatively small, that 
teal estate values are low, that enterprise is not active and 
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general, and that manufactures and business have not 
assumed the proportions that they have assumed in the 
North relative to population. 

Here is palpable evidence that real estate mortgages are 
indicative of prosperity, although, at the same time, they 
may be indicative of a concentration of wealth. But, under 
the tendency of mortgage debt to increase faster than real 
estate values do, this prosperity is a substitute for what should 
be a more substantial prosperity growing out of a better dis- 
tribution of wealth, tending to be still better. This qualifi- 
cation of the prosperity of mortgage debtors is the menace 
of the future. While, as individuals, they have improved 
their condition by entering into debt; as a class, they may 
` be regarded as exhibiting an increasing necessity of debt 
burden in order that improvement of condition may be made. 


GEORGE K. HOLMES. 
Washington, D, C. 


THE FAILURE OF BIOLOGIC SOCIOLOGY. 


In his latest book* Mr. Ward illustrates at once the 
strength and weakness of the class of writers to which he 
belongs. -Judged by the standards this class would accept, 
he is particularly strong. Viewed by an outsider, his argu- 
ments seem weak and inconclusive. His chains of reasoning 
break of their own weight when not buoyed up by the sym- 
pathies of the reader. A detailed criticism of the conclusions 
arrived at in such a work would be of little value unless 
undertaken by one in complete sympathy with the stand- 
point and method of the author. A criticism, however, 
aimed rather at general tendencies than at particular conclu- 
sions, and which will treat the book as representative of the 
class of literature to which it belongs, may be not without 
interest even though from the pen of one whose views are in 
many respects opposed to those held by Mr. Ward. The 
following review is designed to contrast what I may call 
the economic and the biologic concepts of social phenomena. 
It seems fair to regard Mr. Ward’s book as a development of 
the biologic concept ; but I shall not feel bound to confine 
myself to his work in emphasizing the contrast which I have 
in mind. 

In the development of the social sciences the paradoxi- 
cal has played an important rôle. One might suppose that 
the scientific world would have marked out a particular 
field for the social sciences; that work would have begun 
in all parts of this field simultaneously, and that these parts 
would have been kept well co-ordinated from the start. Per- 
haps this method would have been pursued if the science 
had originated a century later when the idea of the universal 
reign of law was generally accepted. As it was, however, 

+“ The Psychic Factors of Ciuthzation,” By LESTER E. Warp Pp. 370. Boston. 
Ginn & Co., 1893. 
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only a small section of social science was at first investigated 
in a scientific spirit while other portions of social phenomena 
were gradually added to this existing science at later periods. 
With each addition-the concept of this growing science 
changed until at length it practically covered the whole realm 
of social science. To this historic science has been given 
the name political economy, and the persons whose attitude 
toward social questions is determined by its study have been 
called economists. Every one admits that these names are 
defective, and inany unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
coin other terms which would make the name of the science 
correspond more nearly to the, phenomena investigated. 
About 1830, when the economists had already mastered a 
good portion of this field, a new and abstract classification of 
the sciences was devised by Comte, and the name ‘‘sociology”’ 
given to the science of social phenomena. The opposition 
to “economists” was at this time very marked, and those 
who were dissatisfied with the methods and results of econo- 
mics rallied around this new name and endeavored to create a 
science whose scope would be broad enough to include all 
social phenomena, and whose results would harmonize more 
fully than did those of the economists with the historical and 
inductive spirit of the age. The new movement, however; 
was not productive of results. Thus we have come to have 
in political economy a science without a name, and in soci- 
ology a name without a science, both claiming to occupy the 
same general field. The economists refuse to recognize a 
name which is associated in their minds with wrong methods 
and untenable conclusions, while every opponent of the 
economists, stimulated by the word ‘‘sociology,’’ seizes upon 
stray phenomena and from them derives far-reaching laws, 
imagines that he has discovered a new science, and proceeds 
to disposess the ‘‘ squatter’. economists who have so long 
held the field without legal title. 

The opposition between these two schools of social science 
is emphasized by different concepts’of psychic phenomena. 
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Biologic sociologists extend the field of psychology so far 
into the province of physiology that the distinction between’ 
psychic and vital forces is lost. Mr. Ward, for example, 
contrasts psychology with cosmology,* the one being a study 
of the mind and the other of the universe. The mind is 
then defined in a broad way which makes it include the brain 
and nervous system, thus making physiology a part of 
psychology. Before the rise of biology, however, psychology 
was used in a much narréwer sense, and sharply contrasted 
with physiology. Mental science in this classification includes 
all the phenomena of consciousness just as physical science 
includes all the visible phenomena of the material world. 
Psychology was regarded as a branch of mental science, 
treating of the ‘‘ uniformities of succession,’’ in the termin- 
ology of J. S. Mill, or, in more general terms, treating of 
the relations which subsist between those states of minds 
usually called ideas and their causes. ‘‘ All states of mind,” 
says Mill, ‘‘are immediately caused either by other states of 
mind or by states of body. When a state of mind is pro- 
duced by a state of mind, I call the law concerned in the 
case, a law of mind. When a state of mind is produced 
directly by a state of body, the law is a law of body and 
belongs to physical science.” + The causes of sensations 
and the forces which produce them thus lie in the province 
of physiology. The subject-matter of psychology is the 
relations existing between mental states. . Psychic forces 
are the bonds which unite these mental states and cause them 
to succeed one another. Vital forces produce sensations, 
psychic forces determine the order and relation of ideas. 

I do not care to justify this classification of mental phe- 
nomena. ‘he important concepts will be recognized by 
every one even though other terms be used to designate them. 
Subjective phenomena (the realm of consciousness), the 
relations between ideas and those between sensations and 


* “Psychic Factors of Civilization.” p 9. 
+ Mil’s “Logic.” Book VL, Chap, Iv. 
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certain states of body, are generally récognized as three 
different groups of phenomena. Mr. Ward does not, how- 
ever, keep these differences clearly in mind. He uses the 
term ‘‘ psychology ” to designate the field of inquiry relating 
to the connection between bodily states and sensations, and 
calls those forces ‘‘ psychic `’ which unite sensations to bodily 
states.* This field, however, lies in the province of physi- 
ology and the forces in question are vital forces. 

This peculiar use of terms affects Mr. Ward’s reasoning 
in many ways. Starting from the premise that desire is a 
true natural force f he asserts that it is also a psychic force, 
and finally that it is a dynamic force, 7. e., the cause of social 
progress. Desire, however, is a natural force only in as far 
as it is the cause of bodily movements. In this sense it is a 
vital force, for all relations between states of mind and states 
of body are due to vital forces. His argument, however, 
demands that desire should be the binding force, not between 
states of body and states of mind, but between different states 
of mind. In this way alone can it be the cause of mental 
activity, and thus indirectly the cause of social progress. 
Mr. Ward, however, proves no such connection between 
desire and mental progress. He seems to imply that by 
extending the use of the term ‘‘ psychic” so as to include 
what other thinkers have regarded as vital forces and by 
subsuming what they have regarded as ‘‘psychic’’ under the 
more general class, he can predicate of this more general 
class what these thinkers predicated of the class of pheno- 
mena which they called ‘‘ psychic.” 

+“ Psychic phenomena are the relations which subsist among the material mole- 
cules of the braln and nervous system and between these and the material objects 
of the outside world which appeal to them by means of actual mechanical contact ” 
Ward's “ Dynamic Sociology,” vol. d., p. 408. 

+ Desire is the essential basis of all action, and hence is the true force in the 
sentient world: and consistency as well as truth requires us to predicate this 
equally of man and of all things lower in the scale of animal life. . . . . The 
classification of the forces operating in the department of animated nature will 
then be equivalent to, and, in fact, the same thing as the classification of animal 


desires; and, as what is true of all must be true ofa part, this will likewise consti- 
tate a classification of the social forces.” ‘‘ Psychic Factors of Civilization,” p 116. 
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This argument may be called the subjective argument, as 
it connects desire with social progress through mental devel- 
opment. There is, however, another argument more fre- 
quently used by Mr. Ward, which may be called the 
objective argument, because it connects desire with social 
progress through bodily activity. Desire, we are told, causes 
bodily activity.* Bodily activity creates social motion, and 
hence it is the cause of social progress. Desire and bodily 
activity, however, are equally prominent as phenomena of 
static as of a dynamic society. The desires (Mr. Ward’s 
social forces) control the actions of individuals as fully in 
societies where there is no social progress as in societies 
which are truly dynamic. It cannot therefore be the desires 
alone which insure progress. It is rather the conditions 
determining the direction in which the desires act that 
promote progress. Or to put this argument in another way, 
the causes of social progress lie not in the subjective de- 
sires or in the bodily activity of the members of a society, 
but in the environment of the society. The utilization of 
the water of a river to drive a mill depends upon the 
peculiarities of the bed of the river. If the descent is 
uniform from its source to the mouth, the current cannot 
be utilized. If, however, the descent is at places rapid and 
elsewhere very slight, dams and mills are possible. The 
same considerations determine the progress of society. 
Human desires and individual activity can create social 
progress only when they operate under peculiar conditions. 
Both these forces may be wasted if the objective environ- 
ment does not possess the conditions necessary to social 


*“ The social forces in the sense in which they have been here spoken of are 
those influences which impel man to action. They are qualities residing in men 
which determine and control their physical activities. They have their seat in the 
nervous system, and are what incline the body and limbs to move in any partic- 
ular direction. We call them desires. They are the monitors which prompt us as 
to the demands of the system and propel us toward the object demanded. Now it 
is human activity which has exerted the great influence upon society that has 
resulted in making it what itis. It is action which has worked out human civili- 
sation.’ “Psychic Factors of Civilization,” p. 81. ‘ 
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progress. The activity of individuals may result only in eddies 
which prevent any onward movement of society as a whole. 

It is not my purpose to follow Mr. Ward’s arguments 
seriatim. The strength of his position does not lie in his 
particular arguments, but in his general attitude toward 
social questions and in his method of reasoning. We have 
to do not with an individual, but with a type of thinkers who 
have acquired a definite concept of the world, and a partic- 
ular way of reasoning through their studies in other scientific 
fields, and who are applying the results of these investiga- 
tions in their social studies. Whether these concepts and 
methods will be fruitful in the social sciences depends upon 
the validity as general propositions of the doctrines and 
methods used in these earlier studies. If they are particular 
propositions, true only of the concrete conditions in which 
they become known, it is a source of error to use them as 
premises in new studies in other sciences. 

Mr. Ward, like many other thinkers of the present time, 
is primarily a biologist. 'The great scientific victories of the 
nineteenth century lie in the field of biology, just as those 
of the eighteenth century lay in the field of physics and 
astronomy. We are closing this century with as definite a 
bias in favor of biologic reasoning and analogy as the last 
century closed with a similar bias in favor of the method of 
reasoning used in physics and astronomy. ‘The problems of 
the twentieth century lie plainly in the field of sociology and 
psychology. Does the mental attitude which the victories 
of biology have given to the present generation of thinkers 
promote or retard the development of these new sciences 
toward which the next generation of thinkers must direct 
their attention? It is such questions as these that the read- 
ing of Mr. Ward’s book suggests. ‘The particular arguments 
are ‘of minor importance if his general attitude toward social 
problems is correct. 

I believe that the biologic bias creates erroneous notions of 
social phenomena, and stimulates activity along fruitless lines 
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of investigation. Moreover, I hold that the only entrance 
to sociology, and to psychology as well, lies through the 
economic studies which have already proved so fruitful of 
results in an adjacent field. The economic entrance to these 
sciences leads from the concrete to the abstract, while the 
biologic entrance leads from the abstract to the concrete. We 
are thus at the start face to face with the vital problem relat- 
ing to the true method of investigation and discovery. In 
addition to this, the economic method starts from an induc- 
tive investigation of subjective phenomena. - The mind fur- 
nishes directly many of the premises upon which the econo- 
mist depends. ‘They are his starting point and not his goal. 
By the biologist the mind is reached through biologic studies, 
and has its phenomena interpreted through its relation to 
biologic facts. The laws of mind are deductions from the 
laws of life, and the premises of social and of psychological 
studies are inferences from biologic facts and not inductions 
made through a direct investigation of mental phenomena. 
The biologic sociologist starts with a theory of mental life 
due entirely to studies in other sciences and having validity 
only on the supposition that social action is a mere complex 
of the forces active in the biologic and physical world.* 

This line of thought is emphasized by Mr. Ward. It 
is assumed that protoplasm is not only the physical basis 
of life, but also the physical basis of mind. Mental pro- 
cesses are described in physiological or biological terms. It 
is regarded as unscientific to emphasize the mystery of the 
mind, since it is merely a property of the organized body. 
Nothing is explained, we are told, until it can be reduced to 
the movement of matter in some form. The psychic forces 
are ultimately reducible to a physical basis. They have their 
origin in the human body, and have a more or less definite 
local seat. 

I have reproduced these ideas not with any thought of 
discussing them or their consequences but merely to get at 

t See, for example, the note òn page 66 
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Mr. Ward’s method of reasoning. Any hypothesis concern- 
ing the basis of mental and social life is legitimate if it really 
adds to our knowledge or helps us to see more clearly their 
relations and importance. ‘The method of an author must 
be judged, however, by more general principles than those 
used to judge of any particular hypothesis. And this neces- 
sary part of good reasoning has been so generally neglected, 
except in political economy, thet it is only with difficulty 
that the bearing of such discussions can be made evident to 
persons who assume that there is only one scientific method, 
and that the method of the physical science with which they 
are familiar. It is commonplace to distinguish between the 
deductive and inductive methods, and if the classification 
of method is carried no farther, this distinction has little 
value. The fact is, that there are many kinds of deductive 
and of inductive methods, and we must have more definite 
knowledge of a given method than these terms will impart 
before we can judge of its validity. 

The first method of reasoning I wish to describe is used 
by writers like Mr, Ward who believe that the universe has 
at its basis some simple element and that all phenomena are 
due to the effects produced by this element in its various 
combinations. Whether this element be matter, force or 
energy is of no consequence at present, as we are interested 
not in questions of fact, but only in those of method. ‘The 
simple forces these writers tell us are those dealt with in 
physics, the chemical forces are next in order of complexity, 
then come the vital forces of biology, next the psychic 
forces, and finally the social forces. There is from this point 
of view a hierarchy of the sciences, each of which deals with 
a particular class of forces. If this thought be accepted, the 
tendency is to assume a bold form of deductive reasoning 
and to make our knowledge of any science depend upon 
deductions made from the facts aad forces of the underlying 
sciences. Chemistry thus becomes a form of physics, biology 
becomes a combination of physics and chemistry and has its 
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laws verified, not by inductions within the field of biology, 
but by deductions from physical or chemical premises. To - 
a still greater degree psychology and sociology lose their 
independent character as fields of investigation and become 
the battle-ground for circuitous deductions based upon the 
facts of physics, chemistry and biology. Analogy and 
deduction take the place of true induction within the realm 
of psychology and sociology. This long-distance method of 
reasoning has a great charm for many minds and constitutes 
one of the erroneous features of the reasoning of biologic 
sociologists. l 

The second method of reasoning is popular in biology, 
although not peculiar to it. Scientific inquiry may begin 
with a knowledge of given causes, and from them reason to 
their effects by a process of deduction; or it may begin with 
a knowledge of the effects of which the causes are unknown, 
and then the inquiry is as to the laws which determine the 
visible, known effects. Biology is a science of the latter class. 
The organisms which the biologist studies are the result of 
an evolution due to the adjustment of these organisms to 
their environment. The biologist studies the record of the 
effects of this adjustment as shown in the development of 
animal life and infers what their causes are. Geology isa 
similar science. ‘The crust of the earth is the record of the 
changes and effects which unknown and unseen forces have 
produced in distant ages. History is also a science of this 
class. ‘The written records of past civilization are studied in 
the hope of discovering the causes which produced the 
recorded events. Comte believed that this was the only true 
method of inquiry and bases his theory of a positive science 
upon it. 

The third method of reasoning which I wish to emphasize 
is that used by economists, although it is not characteristic 
of them alone. It represents merely a certain stage in the 
process of the development of any science when it is passing 
_ fom a purely inductive phase of inquiry to a purely deductive 
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phase. The essential features of this method are that first 
inductions are made, based upon a direct observation of the 
phenomena in question, and then these inductions are used 
as premises from which deductions are made as to other facts. 
Both the inductions and deductions lie within the realm of 
the science and the inductions precede and determine the 
deductions. ‘There are no long-distance deductions from 
underlying sciences which shut out or do away with direct 
observation and induction. Economics thus differs radically 
from physics, which deals largely with long-range deductions 
from unseen causes and from biology which has merely a 
record of effects from which to infer causes. ‘The causes 
in economics are apparent and may be discovered by direct 
investigation. ‘The reasoning is thus from cause to effect, 
and not from effect to the cause. It is therefore a true 
deductive science, free from those suspicious long-range 
deductions from the realm of other sciences which at present 
are so characteristic of physical speculations. 

The errors in Mr. Ward’s reasoning are due to a combina- 
tion of the first two methods, and to a neglect of those pre- 
cautions which a thorough knowledge of the third method 
of reasoning would insure. If he were as familiar with the 
results of economic investigation as he is with those of biology 
and physics, he would be a safer guide. His arguments on 
social affairs begin with certain long-range deductions from 
the physical sciences which in the so-called hierarchy of the 
sciences precede social science.* If these deductions were 
verified by inductions within the realm of the social sciences, 
the procedure would be legitimate. At this point, however, 
Mr. Ward swings over from the first to the second method 
of reasoning. He now becomes a biologist, and uses the 


* The power of co-ordinating facts can only be acquired by their study in relation 
to more general truths. These general truths are to be found, not in the science to 
which the facts belong, but in the more general sciences to which this is subor- 
dinate, In a word, the details of each science can only be generalized by referring 
them to the laws of the science next above it inthe hierarchy.” Ward's “Dynamic 
Sociology,” vol L, p. 135. 
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biologic method of inferring the causes from the effects, 
Social and psychic phenomena influence bodily actions and 
determine in many ways the course of biologic development. 
Mind and society, we are told, are not objective facts which 
can be studied directly, but their activities must be inferred 
from the results. We can know them only through the 
mechanical effects they produce. A series of long deductions 
. from other sciences makes the basis for the social sciences, and 
then the verification of the principles which are given to the 
social sciences by these deductions is secured through the 
effects which they are supposed to have in the biologic world. 

We thus have, to speak generally, three points, A, B and 
C, which represent three fields of investigation. B is said 
to depend on A, an underlying science, and gets its prin- 
ciples from deductions about the phenomena of A. As C is 
produced largely as the result of B, we can verify the assumed 
deductive principles of science B by their effects in the field 
of science C. We can on this hypothesis proceed without 
any direct knowledge of science B. All we need to know of 
it can be learned through sciences Aand C. ‘Thus, by shift- 
ing from long-range deductions to inferences from effects we 
can create a science without any direct knowledge of its 
content. Surely the hierarchy of the sciences is a useful 
institution if it can help us over difficulties in so easy a 
fashion. 

It is hardly necessary to state that no science has ever been 
developed on this plan. Valuable inductions have been made 
within the realm of each science before the deductive epoch 
began. Kepler’s laws, and a mass of work even more in- 
ductive in character, preceded the discoveries of Newton, by 
which physics was changed into a deductive science. Chem- 
istry did not succeed until attempts to deduce chemical laws 
from the principles of physics were abandoned, and a series 
of inductions based on direct observation of chemical changes 
was substituted in their stead. In biology also the theory of 
evolution was proved by an inductive study of biologic facts. 
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The recent long-range deductions based on physical facts is 
a subsequent growth, 

Yet at every stage in the progress of the physical sciences 
the method which Mr. Ward uses has been tried and has 
proved a failure. ‘The cause of these errors may be ascribed 
to two pre-suppositions to which the scientific mind is pecul- 
jarly liable. 

In the first place a long continued study of the phenomena 
of any science cramps, if it does not destroy, the imagination 
of the student and thus creates the habit of viewing the phe- 
nomena of other sciences as though they were mere varieties 
of those facts with which the scientist is most familiar. Doubt- 
less the concept of a common simple element underlying all 
phenomena is useful, but when it assumes the concrete form 
which the study of particular classes of facts gives it, it 
becomes a dangerous error. 

This restraining infiuence of a defective imagination shows 
itself most plainly when the scientist becomes a student of 
mental phenomena. Mr. Ward, for example, is very clear 
in his explanations so long as he deals with the nervous or 
vital processes. He describes in a skillful way the cell 
structure, and traces the nervous currents from their origin 
to their final culmination in bodily activity. But when he 
leaves the physical side and tries to describe mental pro- 
cesses, his descriptions become vague, and he is unable to 
break away from the concepts which were useful in his 
biologic studies. He compares the phenomena of life and 
those of mind to the obverse and reverse sides ofa coin. If 
the vital side of mind may be called the obverse side, Mr. 
Ward’s description of it is excellent, but the reverse or 
purely mental side is simply a copy of the vital side minus 
the visible characteristics which mental phenomena lack. 
He cannot imagine the mental forces to assume any other 
form than the vital currents and reactions take on. His 
_ mental phenomena are merely ghosts of thé biologic world. 
‘They act and react, march and countermarch, with all the 
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precision of strictly biologic creatures. Mr. Ward traces on 
the obverse side of his coin the real changes which biologic 
forces create, and then turning his coin over, he imagines a 
series of biologic ghosts rehearsing the drama of the obverse 
side. Looking on the obverse side, he sees the grooves made 
by the tendency of the vital forces to follow the line of least 
resistance, and then on the reverse side he imagines that he 
sees the mental ruts made by a like tendency of ideas to trail 
after one another. _ 

Such psychology is merely ghost biology, and has not the 
semblance of a true science about it. There are no true 
inductions based on psychic phenomena. ‘To return to the 
earlier illustration of method, it makes psychology like 
science B, which has its principles determined by long-range 
deductions from science A, and then the deductions are 
verified by the assumed effects which the forces of science B 
have on the phenomena of science C. 

The second presupposition of the scientific mind to which 
I refer is due to the opposition existing between the scien- 
tific and theological methods of reasoning. The scientist 
assumes that all phenomena have a natural explanation, and 
that there are no breaks, missing links or ‘‘ mysteries,”’ 
which must be referred to the theologian or metaphysician for 
an explanation. ‘To avoid the possibility of such gaps, there 
is a strong inclination to go beyond the existing body of 
exact knowledge, and to create sciences and to supply 
hypotheses by which such gaps can be avoided. ‘The whole 
world of phenomena must be explained naturally at any cost, 
and thus a series of ghost sciences is created to supply the 
defects in the real sciences. 

Locke, in his ‘‘ Elements of Natural Philosophy,” closes 
one of his chapters as follows : ‘‘All stones, metals and min- 
erals are real vegetables, that is, grow organically from 
proper seeds, as well as plants.’ In this statement we have 
the essence of a ghest science, and if Locke had the disposi- 
tion and versatility of Mr. Spencer, this thought might have 
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been expanded into a volume. ‘This kind of geology would 
have proved just as serviceable in disproving the claims of 
the theologians that geologic facts have no natural explana- 
tion as Spencer's analogies about organisms which serve the 
like purpose in sociology at the present time. Locke was 
not willing to await the rise of a true science of geology, but, 
like Spencer, he resorts to biologic analogies to fill in the 
gaps. 

‘These two presuppositions of the scientific mind, a cramped 
imagination and a disposition to discover at any cost a 
‘‘natural’’ explanation for all phenomena, have been the source 
of many serious errors. Remember how many centuries the 
true explanation of the motions of the planets were delayed 
by the bias of scientists who affirmed that the planets must 
move in circles because these are the only perfect, geometri- 
cal figures, ‘The opposition of the followers of Newton to 
the new theory of light came from this source. They could 
not conceive how light could be carried through space except 
by the movement of particles from body to body governed by 
the elementary laws of motion. Their theory of light 
was merely a ghost physics and with its aid they de- 
layed for a century the acceptance of the true theory. 
Chemistry and biology in their early years had also to con- 
tend with ghost sciences created by the presuppositions of 
the scientists who first attempted to occupy these fields. 
When Comte created his hierarchy of the sciences, he put 
phrenology in the place of psychology. He must have a 
natural explanation of mental phenomena, and as biologic 
studies had not yet assumed a definite form he created out of 


phrenology a science in which he could secure the needed - 


physical basis forthe mind. It was of course merely a ghost 
science, but it enabled him to assume a scientific air and to 
forestall any charge of incompleteness which might be raised 
against his system. f 

Comte has called attention to three states of mind which 
characterize three distinct stages of human progress, the 
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theological, the metaphysical and the positive. During the 
first two stages, the theological and metaphysical bias of 
men caused them to waste their time and energy in endeavors 
ta connect the phenomena of the world with unseen causes 
and entities. A more complete statement of human progress’ 
would divide it into four stages, putting the bias of scientific 
minds on a par with that of the theological or metaphysical 
minds. ‘he desire to explain all phenomena through some 
simple element; the attempt to combine all the sciences into 
a hierarchy in which the principles of each special science 
would be derived deductively from the underlying sciences 
and not inductively within its own field ; the determination 
tc have a natural explanation at any cost even when recourse 
must be had to shallow analogies; the inability to break away 
from the concrete modes of thought fitted for one science 
when the phenomena of another science are the subject of 
investigation ; all these in their united effect have delayed 
the progress of thought even more effectively than have the 
corresponding errors of theologians and metaphysicians. 
These feelings have caused a series of ghost sciences to 
appear, which have deceived their originators and diverted 
the attention of investigators from fertile fields where pro- 
gress is possible. A new era for positive science cannot be 
inaugurated until the bias of the scientific mind is as fully 
recognized and as carefully guarded against as are the other 
forms of intellectual bias which are now so completely dis- 
credited. 

Aside from the causes already mentioned for the failure 
of biologic sociology there is another even more important. 
This is the inadequate conception possessed by biologists 
of what really constitutes the environment of an organism 
or of a society. This may appear a surprising statement, 
as no formula is more common in the writings of this school 
than that of the adjustmentof the organism to its environ- 
ment. But if a close’examination is given to what is included 
under discussions of this relation between the organism 
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and the environment, it will be found that the organism 
occupies the attention and that the problems of the environ- 
ment are neglected.* While assuming to handle not merely 
the problem of life, but also that of the conditions of existence, 
the latter is treated not by direct study, but by inferences 
drawn , from a study of effects of the conditions of exist- 
ence on the development of organic life. Changes in organ- 
isms, we are told, are due to changes in the environment. 
It is assumed that changes in the environment have preceded 
_ every change in organic life, but we are left in the dark as 
to what these changes in the environment were that have 
modified organic life. Spencer’s writings, for example, are 
meagre and crude in their allusions to the environment, and 
in one place f} he says that the environment may be left out 
of consideration altogether. 

The biologic method, as I have shown, is a study of a record 
of effects from which the causes are to be inferred. The 
organism is an effect of the contact between it and its environ- 
ment. Biologists have studied these effects to get at the 
laws of life but have neglected the environment in which lie 
the causes of the effects they study. A direct investigation 
of the environment would reveal the principles which pro- 
duce changes in organisms and thus create a progressive 
evolution. It is possible to obtain deductively in this way 
what otherwise can be acquired only through inferences from 
effects. The study of effects in search of causes is much 
more liable to error than is a study of causes to determine 
effects. ' 

An unfortunate result of this procedure is an erroneous 
concept of the hierarchy of the sciences. Biology is put 

«<< phronghout Biology proper, the environment and ite correlated phenomena 
are elther but tacitly recognized, or, if overtly and definitely recognized, ara so but 
occasionally, while the organism and its correlated phenomena practically monop- 


olize the attention,” Spencer’s ‘‘ Psychology,” vol. 1., p. 134. 

+ ‘In brief, then the propositions of Biology, when they imply the environment 
at all, imply almost exclusively its few general and constant phenomena, which, 
because of their generality and constancy, may be left out of consideration.” Jbid., 
Pp. 135. z 
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immediately after chemistry, and is followed directly by 
psychology and sociology. A progressive evolution is thus 
taken for granted, but the conditions which determine it are 
entirely neglected. If the conditions of social progress 
are sought it is wrongly assumed that they result from the 
laws of life and not from the peculiarities of the environ- 
ment. 

Another error has crept into the current concepts of the 
environment of society because the attention of biologists is 
directed primarily to the study of the lower forms of life. 
These organisms receive their nutriment directly from their 
environment. Their organs of assimilation come in contact 
with the environment, and thus the food supply becomes a 
part of the environment of the individual. The process of 
organic development encloses the organs of assimilation 
within the body, and the process of social development 
makes the act of food getting indirect. Society, through its 
economic organization, gets the food and other material 
directly from the environment, and then, within the society, 
the distribution of these products among its individual mem- 
bers takes place. The environment thus is mainly social, 
and touches the individual at but few points. Through the 
development of individual organisms, or of social relations, 
many processes cease to be problems of an adjustment to the 
environment. ‘These processes take place within society, or 
even within the individual organisms. ‘They are thus 
removed from the environment, and are free from its direct 
influence. 

The environment of a single isolated creature is moreover 
very complex and extraordinary, because it is affected by so 
many local conditions. It is made up partly of the physical 
peculiarities of the region which it inhabits, and partly of 
the influence of the organisms with which it comes in contact. 
It may live on some form of organic life, and be in turn the 
prey of other forms. If you force a multitude of different 
organisms into a limited area, the environment of each 
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becomes so complex that it is no wonder that biologists are 
chary of undertaking to describe this environment except in 
terms of its effects. 

Social evolution, however, changes all this and reduces 
the many complex conditions of a primitive state to a few 
simple ones. Society, through its increasing powers, gradu- 
ally destroys the orgarisms which are antagonistic to it. ‘The 
savage animals are killed, hostile tribes are exterminated, 
and-all plants or animals which would compete with man for 
the possession of the region which he inhabits are destroyed 
or driven out. The environment of society thus becomes 
simply the crust of the earth in so far as this crust is useful 
to society. It is strictiy an economic problem to decide what 
the environment of advanced society is, and from these 
economic conditions can be determined what the influence of 
the environment on such a society will be. The peculiarities 
of this crust determine the three economic conditions to 
progress—climate, food and material. Change the form of 
the crust, and the climate becomes favorable or unfavorable. 


Alter the surface a little, and there would be no coal, iron, 


or similar useful material within reach. Had certain poison- 
ous substances been deposited on the surface, as is the 
case in some parts of the world, no vegetation would be 
possible. 

All forms of organic life secure the conditions for a pro- 
gressive evolution from the peculiarities of the crust of the 
earth which form their environment. Were the crust of the 
earth a level plain in which there were no irregularities, the 
forces creating a progressive evolution would be weakened 
if not destroyed. Low forms of animal life might be domi- 
nant, and progress would be retarded, as it has been in the 
case of deep-sea life, It is to the presence of mountains and 
to the changes which the formation of mountains provoke 
that the rapid evolution of animal life has been due. They 
bring many forms of animal life into close contact with one 
another, and hasten the struggle by which progress is 
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secured.* It is fair to assume that the relative rate of 
advancement in the forms of life on the different continents 
has depended upon the processes of mountain building or 
upon the conditions growing out of the existence of mountain 
ranges. Europe is far ahead of any other region in the 
development of its organic life, while Australia lags behind 
all the other continents in this respect. Had Australia been 
endowed with the same irregularities in its crust as Europe, 
the evolution of its organic life would have been equally 
rapid, because of the increased intensity of the struggle for 
existence which such conditions would have afforded. 

The conditions determining the climate, food and materials 
of a society form its objective environment in contrast with 
the social instincts, customs, ideals and institutions which 
form its subjective environment.f These two environments 
supplement one another, and together determine the possi- 
bilities of social progress. In the earlier stages of evolution, 
regions with the most complete objective environment have 
the conditions favorable to progress. In these regions many 
varieties of climate, food and material are aggregated in 
close proximity, thus giving a local environment where 
progress is possible before the subjective environment is 
strong. In regions, however, where a variety of climate, 
food and material can be sécured only from a large area of 
land (a great continent for example), the objective environ- 
ment touches the individual at too few points to insure a 
progressive evolution. A strong subjective environment 
must supplement the weaker objective environment of these 

*“ In a continent such as Europe, where a great diversity in the mountain systems 
favors the localization of life and the development of peculiar forms, the tendency 
is to develop in separate mountain strongholds particular species, and to evolve 
thelr militant pecullarities until the forms are fitted to enter into a larger conten- 
tion with their kindred species in less localized assemblages of life Thus each 
mountain district becomes, arit were, a cradle of peculiar forms, which im.time, 
when they have been proven by contention on their own ground, may enter intoa 
wider field of combat.” Shaler, “ Nature and Man in America,” p 27 

+ For a more detailed account of the nature of the subjective environment, see 


the writers article on “The Place of University Extension '—Universtly Exten- 
Jion, February, 1894 
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regions before social progress in them can be continuous. 
Evolution begins in a local environment with favorable 
objective conditions, but it can reach its highest form only in 
the most general environment which the crust of the earth 
can afford. Here the objective conditions for social progress - 
are the weakest, and the adjustment of society to this ex- 
tended, but less pronounced, environment is due for the most 
part to the strength of the subjective environment. 

If we define economic development as the’ progressive 
utilization of the earth’s crust by the beings which inhabit it, 
. this development is divided into two distinct stages—the 
biologic and the social. In the biologic stage the tendency 
is to localize the organism in places where the objective 
environment is most complete. There is a more complete 
adjustment to local conditions, and an increased dependence 
on the peculiarities of the objective environment for the con- 
ditions of progress. The environment becomes complex 
through the presence of many other antagonistic organisms, 
and the added intensity of the struggle for existence forces an 
increased adjustment to local conditions as a means of sur- 
viving. The complex environment needed for a purely bio- 
logic progress is afforded by mountainous regions, because 
here the local conditions are most diversified. In the course 
of this development there is an increase of function on the 
one hand and of desire on the other, ‘The increase of func- 
tion is demanded as a means of surviving in the isolated life 
which a local environment produces. An increase of desire 
leads to greater activity, and heightens the struggle for the 
local area to which the species is confined. It also leads to 
important limitations of the food supply and other sources 
of pleasure. Intense pleasures once enjoyed create habits 
which limit the species to a particular form of consumption, 
and thus increase still more the dependence of the species 
upon its local environment. 

In the social stage of economic progress, however, the 
tendencies we have observed in the biologic stage are re- 
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versed. The group of organisms forming the society moves 
away from the conditions of the local environment and 
adjusts itself more fully to the conditions of the general 
environment. The society reaches out and procures its food 
and material from a continually larger section of the earth’s 
surface. Gradually as the social forces gain in strength, the 
points of contact between the society and distant parts of the 
earth’s crust increase, and new foods and material displace or 
supplement those of the local environment, Thus the differ- 
ent societies are bound together by economic ties into one 
society. In this process there is perhaps a loss of function 
and of the intensity of individual desires, but the harmoni- 
ous blending of the many products secured from the general 
environment creates for the individual a better consumption 
than any local environment could afford. 

The contrast between the adjustment to the local environ- 
ment and the adjustment to the general environment demands 
emphasis because in it can be seen the two forces which 
create economic progress and the way in which they stand 
opposed to each other. Desire is the force back of the 
biologic development pushing the organism into an intense 
local environment. ‘The satisfaction of intense quantitative 
desires is the goal of an isolated individual development. 
This is the realm of positive utilities, and the calculations of 
an individual under these conditions would be purely utili- 
tarian.* ‘There would be no check to utilitarian calculations 
because intenser feelings and functional growth would ac- 
company every tendency to a greater localization and to a 
more exclusive utilization of the local surroundings. Under 
these conditions intense satisfactions come through comforts 
end luxuries that are rare and local, and the highest 
degree of functional growth depends upon an equally rare 
combination of circumstances. Men oppose the procéss of 


* For a more complete discussion of positive utilities and of utilitarian calenta- 
tions gee the writer’s article on “The Scope of Political Economy.” Yale Review, 
Nov., 1893. 
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socialization because they want intenser pleasures, stronger 
bodies, better stomachs, or more muscle and nervous force 
than the common conditions of a higher civilization afford. 

The adjustment to the general environment is secured 
through another ferce. It is impulse and conviction that 
leads the members of a society to act together and thus 
increase the utilization of the general environment. With- 
out impulses to move the members of a society in some one 
direction they would lack that common interest and combined 
action which extend the field of economic activity. Social 
impulses blind individuals to the advantages of the local 
environment and create instincts, customs and institutions 
which hem in the activity of individuals and compel them to 
exert themselves in ways most advantageous to society. 
These habits, institutions and race ideals form the subjective 
environment of individuals, and are created through the 
socialimpulses. A society cannot be progressive and increase 
its utilization of the general environment unless each of its 
members creates and projects the same subjective environ- 
ment and gives to his instincts, habits and ideals the same 
reality that he gives to the phenomena of the objective world 
with which he comes in contact. The objective and subjec- 
tive environments blend into one inseparable unit having the 
same degree of reality. ‘The individual accepts social laws 
and institutions with as little question as he does the law of 
gravitation, and edjusts his conduct to the one set of condi- 
tions as readily as to the other. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine more fully into the 
forces that create the subjective environment, through which 
the social action of men is determined. In them we shall 
find the true intellectual forces and thus have a key to intel- 
lectual activity. Not merely the customs and ideals of social 
life are created by the social impulses, but also those deeper 
convictions which we call intuitions, including even the moral 
and logical instincts. Conviction, in whatever form we find 
it, has but one cause, the social impulses, and if we isolate it 
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from the complex conditions in which it usually appears, its 
source becomes clear. 

The need of adjustment to the general environment of 
society gives occasion for the rise of the impulses which create 
the subjective environment of individuals.* Each individual 
projects the same environment and gives it an air of reality. 
Through these social convictions, created by impulses, society 
is bound together, and the common motives are germinated 
which force individuals out of the local environment and 
into a closer adjustment to the conditions of the general 
environment. Social conviction—the tendency to create and 
to accept standards for common action—is thus the first form 
of intellectual activity. Individual conviction—the tendency 
to use formal logic to convince one’s self—comes later and 
gets its force from the earlier social form from which it is 
derived. The orator and judge who stimulate and enforce 
social standards precede in time the logician who creates an 
individual standard and gives it a higher validity than its 
social predecessor. 

The impulse which leads to conviction in a social atmos- 
phere is much stronger than we are apt to suppose. ‘The real 
difficulty is to prevent conviction in improper cases. In 
society we are credulous creatures and make additions to our 
subjective environment on small provocation. ‘The process 
of conviction, too, is not through logic, but through imparted 
impulse. ‘che belief in one idea is imparted to other ideas 
as soon as these ideas are put into given relations to one 
another. There is a chemistry of conviction as well as of 
atomic combination, and it must also be studied inductively 
from results and not deductively from a composition of causes. 
Put a group of ideas, one of which is believed, into given 
relations, and the whole group will be believed. An impulse 
to believe is transmitted from one idea to others just as a 


* To avoid confusion it should be remembered the subjective and objective envi- 
ronments form the environment of individuais, while the local and general envi- 
ronments form the environment of society. 
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body charged with electricity transmits its energy to other 
bodies if they are placed i in a proper relation to it. To speak 
of the magnetism of an orator is not mere analogy. By this 
expression we indicate how an impulse to believe is imparted 
in a social atmosphere. The conviction of the speaker creates 
conviction in his hearers just as the loadstone infuses its own 
energy into the objects it touches. 

It is because of the strength of the social impulses that 
they are overlooked and neglected. The subjective environ- 
ment grows so easily that the process of weeding it out 
occupies the attention to the exclusion of the causes which 
create it. We call its ideas fancies and errors, and to 
exterminate them we distort our concepts of mental life until 
it seems as if scepticism were the only true intellectual 
activity. Formal logic was the form of scepticism to be first 
developed. By its use the individual compares the different 
parts of his subjective environment and adopts an objective 
standard to test their relative validity. A host of conflicting 
ideas, axioms and intuitions created at different stages in 
the process of adjustment to the general environment of 
society fall victims to this method. 

Later, the individualist, or better named the social nihilist, 
attacks the customs, habits and institutions of society with 
the same method, and, at least to his own satisfaction, 
destroys them utterly. The whole subjective environment 
now seems wiped out and proved to be a myth and a snare. 
Next, the idealist undermines the objective environment with 
the same methods and shows that the external world is after 
all only a subjective train of thoughts. Finally, the thorough- 
going sceptic like Hume assumes that causal relations are 
similar in their nature to the habits and customs of the social 
world, and have no other validity than have these fictions of 
society. 

The history of philosophy consists so exclusively of these 
various forms of scepticism that it seems to be the only kind 
of intellectual activity. The simple intellectual forces are 
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lost sight of in the effort to correct the bad results ‘of their 
undue activity. No wonder when the intellectual activities 
‘are confined to so barren and negative a field that a school 
of positivists has arisen which excludes all theology and 
metaphysics from the realm of science. But the very fact 
of scepticism proves that there are intellectual forces creating 
conviction and forming a subjective environment of instincts, 
ideas, axioms and intuitions. A weeding process presup- 
poses a force that makes weeds grow. It is the existence of 
a subjective environment and not the truth of its inferences 
that demands attention. ‘Theology, metaphysics and social 
institutions could not have arisen if there were not some 
force in the intellect creating the fancies and delusions out 
of which they spring. A theory of conviction must precede 
a theory of knowledge. 

The intellect assumed its present form because of the 
opposition of the tendencies of the local and general environ- 
ments. Social impulses would have remained mere adum- 
brations but for the utility they possessed to society in forming 
the subjective environment of individuals through which an 
adjustment to the general environment of society was pro- 
moted. ‘The strength of these impulses caused an over- 
growth of the subjective environment and a subordination 
of individuals to the ends of society. ‘The utilities of indi- 
viduals and their functional growth were diminished by a 
disregard of local conditions. Scepticism weeded out the 
entangled network of the subjective environment and restored 
an equilibrium between the forces of the local and general 
environment of society. Then a conscious utilitarianism 
grew up as a result of scepticism and created motives for 
action where the subjective environment of individuals had 
been rooted out by scepticism. Our present intellectual 
activities assume one of these three forms, but no matter how 
much emphasis we may give to the second and third forms 
we must not forget that the first form is the original one and 
that in it lie the forces which make the other two effective. 
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The error of Mz. Ward in regarding the desires as the 
true psychic forces is traceable to his acceptance of that 
negative view of intellectual activity which scepticism offers. 
If the intellect is merely a machine for testing knowledge, 
then the psychic forcés and the causes of social progress 
must be sought in those guast vital forces called the desires. 
The desires are an element of progress only so long as 
further growth of function in the individual is desirable. 
They force an adjustment to the local environment through 
which feeling, activity and function are developed. The 
desires become anti-social forces, however, as soon as the 
impulses to social action begin to adjust society to the condi- 
tions of the general environment. When scepticism com- 
mences the desires are the motives which give vitality to 
utilitarian calculations, and thus these motives regain control 
in a large class of actions. In this form they are the basis 
of individualism and still continue to promote an adjustment 
to the local instead of the general environment. However 
useful individualistic and utilitarian action may be, it can 
hardly be claimed that they are social. ; 

There are three elements in the theory of social progress. - 
In the first place the crust of the earth to which society must 
adjust itself must be so constituted that an ever-increasing 
advantage is secured by enlarging the environment of society 
and thus securing more points of contact with the surface of 
the earth. Without these conditions social progress would 
be undesirable. It would be better to strengthen the indi- 
vidual in functional activity and desire through greater local 
adjustments. In the second place the social impulses must 
create a subjective environment for each individual that will 
lessen his desire for the utilities of the local environment and. 
create the conviction that the group of activities, conformable 
to the general environment, are absolutely essential to his 
well-being. The conditions and forces of social progress are 
thus brought into harmony. ‘The final element comes from 
the field of desires and utilities. It is not simple desire, 
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however strong, that aids social progress, but marginal 
desire. It is the condition of having more desires than the 
activities of a man can satisfy in his present economic con- 
dition, The strongest desires are ineffectual motives to 
progress if they can be completely satisfied. A margin of 
unsatisfied desires creates a dissatisfaction with the present 
` environment and a determination to improve it. Keenly felt 
wants that cannot be satisfied, or in economic language, a 
high margin of consumption quickens the activity of the 
social impulses through which adjustment is secured to the 
conditions of the general environment. 

I cannot close without reverting again to the hierarchy of 
the sciences, because a defective concept of it seems to me to 
be the main source of the errors of biologic sociologists. 
They assume that biology follows in direct succession after 
chemistry. The adjustment they recognize is between the 
chemical constituents of food and the plant or animal supplied. 
This view might be the true one if food were made chem- 
ically in nature’s laboratory. Wecan imagine such a con- 
dition by assuming that the world had remained in a nebular 
state, and that organisms floated around in its gases as birds 
fly in our air. The food could then be secured by direct 
contact with the air, just as oxygen is now obtained by 
breathing. Life could doubtless continue in such a world, 
but a progressive evolution would not take place because the 
conditions for it would be lacking. Biology would be a 
dreary science without that variety of organisms, and the 
record of their development which now constitutes its charm. 

With us, however, the food supply is not a problem of 
chemistry, but of the construction and composition of the 
earth’s crust. Static relations have arisen between the ele- 
ments forming this crust, and the forces thus imprisoned 
must be set free. Even the forces still free, like the heat 
and light of the sun, must be transformed into those semi- 
static relations we call climate before they can be of use. It 
is this static condition of chemical forces in the earth’s crust 
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that creates the economic problems.’ The static compounds 
on the surface, which we call materials, must be transformed 
by a natural or artificial process into another series of static 
compounds called goods. Chemistry has to do with the 
composition of compounds. Economics deals with the trans- 
formation of these compounds into new aggregates useful to 
man. But for the peculiarities of the earth’s crust this 
recomposition of mere aggregates into goods could not take 
place. New qualities of matter are displayed by this pro- 
cess which would have been overlooked by a mere chemist. 
The economist has, therefore, to study peculiar forces as well 
as the obstacles to the action of the primary forces of physics 
and chemistry which the crust of the earth impose. Econo- 
mics is thus partly a science of forces and partly a science of 
the obstacles which other forces meet when in contact with 
the earth’s crust. f 

There is, however, still arother series of transformations 
within the field of economics. Goods must become utilities. 
The forces they contain must in the end lose their static 
relations and through assimilation the goods become utilities 
to their consumer. The theory of utilities, or in more con- 
crete form, the theory of consumption, thus becomes the 
subjective side of economics, corresponding to the theory of 
the composition of goods which forms its objective side. 

A correct theory of progressive evolution should have as 
its basis a theory of goods and a theory of utilities. Its 
necessary assumption is that the quantity of goods and the 
quantity of utilities can be increased by a better adjustment 
to the conditions of nature. Adjustment has no meaning 
unless these two possibilities can be realized. ‘The develop- 
ment of organisms is one means of adjustment; the de- 
velopment of social relatioas is the other. Both of these 
sciences rest upon economics as an underlying science, and 
are particular means of increasing utilities and goods. ‘The 
end of the organic mechanism which the biologist studies is 
not different from the mechanical contrivances which men 
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construct with materials, or from the adjustments between 
men in society which the social impulses create. They 
would all remain mere adumbrations but for the peculiarities 
of the earth’s crust which allow an increase of goods and 
utilities to result from each new adjustment between men 
and nature. f 

We pass from economics to sociology when the limit to the 
conscious calculation of utilities is reached. New influences 
now appear which cannot be determined deductively from 
the theory of utilities. The impulses of the subjective 
environment displace calculation and create a new class of 
phenomena which must be studied inductively. The theory 
of conviction is not a corollary to the theory of utilities, but 
is the result of new forces which lie dormant until the need 
of adjustment to the general environment demands common 
action on the part of men. ‘Through the impulses leading 
to conviction, institutions and ideals become so real and 
objective to individuals, that their conduct is shaped by these 
elements of the subjective environment as unconsciously and 
as instinctively as if they were facts of the objective world. 
Axioms and intuitions and revelations displace quantitative 
feelings as premises for reasoning, thus giving to each indi- 
vidual the same motives for action and demanding from him 
the same conduct. When this new force creating conviction 
is tempered by the influence of scepticism and utilitarianism, 
we have before us the complex phenomena of society in all 
their richness and variety. Sociology thus rests on economics 
as an underlying science, but has its own forces and material 
to investigate, and its own problems to solve. Sociologists 
must reach down into the underlying sciences of biology 
and economics for much of their material, but they cannot 
admit that the forces creating these sciences are the true 
social forces without undermining the independence of their 
own investigations, and making their results mere aggre- 


gates of unsorted particulars. 


SIMON N. PATTEN. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
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TWENTIETH SESSION. 


The Twentieth Scientific Session of the Academy was 
held in Philadelphia, on Friday, November 17, 1893, at the 
New Century Club, at 8 p. m. 

The secretary announced that the following papers had 
been submitted to the Academy since the last session: 


165. By Professor WaLtHEeR Lorz, of the University of Munich, 
Germany: The Monetary Situation in Germany. Printed in the 
ANNALS, July, 1893. 

166. By Dr. W. W. WILLOUGHBY, Washington, D. C.: A National 
Department of Health. Printed in the ANNALS, September, 1893. 

167. By Rev. PERRY W. SINKS, Painesville, O.: The Treatment of 
Criminals in a Christian State. 

168. By Professor Wm. C. Morsy, of the University of Rochester: 
The First State Constitutions. Printed in the ANNALS, September, 
1893. 

169. By FREDERICK H, COOKE, Esq., New York City: Economic . 
and Uneconontic Anti-Trust Legislation. 

170. By Professor J. C. BRANNER, of the University of California : 
Trauslation of the Constitution cf the Republic of the United Statea 
of Brazil, and (171) Translation of the Political Constitution of the 
Empire of Brazil. 

172. By Professor CARL C. PLEHN, of the Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity : Translation of Professor ADOLF WAGNER’S Theory of Direct 
Taxes. 

173. By Dr. Wu. DRAPER Lewis, of Haverford College: The 
Adaption of Society to its Environment. Printed in the ANNALS, 
January, 1894. 

174. By G. FRANK Lypston, M.D., Chicago: Sexual Crimes 
Among the Southern Negroes Scientifically Considered. 

175. By Professor EDWARD A. Ross, of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University: The Total Utility Standard of Deferred Payments. 

` Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1893. 
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176. By Dr. F. C. Hows, of Johns Hopkins University: Federal 
Revenues and the Income Tax, Printed in the ANNALS, January, 1894. 

177. By Dr. Emory R. JOHNSON, of Haverford College: Inland 
Waterways, Their Relation to Transportation. Printed asa Supple- 
ment to the ANNALS, September, 1893. 

178. By Professor R. SALELLES, Dijon, France: Evolution des 
Lois constitutionnelles en France. 

179. By D. M. FREDERIKSEN, Esq., Chicago: Mortgage Banking. 

180, By Miss FLORENCE J. FOSTER, of Vassar College: The 
Grange, and the Co-operative Enterprises in New England. Printed 
in the ANNALS, March, 1894. 

181. By Gen. R. BRINKERHOFF, Mansfeld, O.: The National 
Prison Association. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1893. 

182, By Mr. Minus M. Dawson, Lake Bluff, O1.: Life Insurance 
in the United States. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1894. 

183. By Mr. Huco BILGRAM, Philadelphia: The Law of Value. 

184. By M. Pav, px ROUSIĘRS, Paris: La Science Sociale. Printed 
in the ANNALS, January, 1894. 

185. By Mr. JOHN BORDEN, Chicago: The Labor Theory of 
Exchange Value. 

186. By Professor EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, of the University of 
Pennsylvania : The Mediæval Manor, Translation of a Typical Extent. 
Printed in the ANNALS, September, 1893. 

187. By Dr. LEO S. Rows, Philadelphia: Annual Congress of the 
Society of Social Economy at Paris. Printed in the ANNALS, Sep- 
tember, 1893. 

188. By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Esq., Boston: Congress and the 
Cabinet. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1893. 

189- By Dr. LEO S. Rowk, Philadelphia: The Betterment Clause 
of the London Improvement Bill. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 
1893. 

190. By Sir GUILFORD L. MOLESWORTH, Bexley, Kent, England: 
Indian Currency. Printed in the ANNAIS, January, 1894. 

191. By STOUGHTON CooL#y, Esq., Chicago: The Proportional 
Representation Congress. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1893. 

192. By Dr. H. L. WAYLAND, Philadelphia: American Social 
Science ‘Association. 

193. By Professor A. T. HADLEY, of Yale University : Interest and 
Profits. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1893. 

194. By FREDERICK WM. Hors, Esq., New York City : The Ger- 
man American Standpoint in Party Politics. 

195. By Dr. Lucius S. MERRIAM, of Cornell University : Money as 
a Measure of Value. Printed in the current number of the ANNALS. 
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Professor Roland P. Falkner, who had served as secretary 
to the American: Delegation at Brussels, addressed the 
Academy upon the ‘‘ Monetary Conference of 1892.” 

After giving an historical sketch of previous efforts to secure 
international legislation on the money question Professor 
Falkner said in substance: 

‘“The result of the conference of 1892 is to be learned from 
an analysis of its proceedings, rather than its actual resolu- 
tions. The work of the confetence clearly indicated the 
conditions of a successful issue and the bar to any result 
under present circumstances. ‘The conditions are, first, gen- 
eral recognition of the evil to be remedied; second, a remedy 
which shall not impose unequal duties; and third, a remedy 
which shall be adequate to the trouble. 

‘The evils of the present condition of affairs were only 
partially recognized at Brussels. ‘That certain States were 
heavily loaded with silver was not a cause for international 
action. That grave difficulties arose from the fluctuations 
of exchange between gold-using and silver-using countries 
was generally admitted and the need of a remedy conceded. 

“That the existing industrial depression in all countries 
was traceable to monetary causes, which, if conceded, would 
be a potent impetus to international action, did not receive 
general assent. 

t‘ Ttis clear, therefore, that had a just and adequate remedy 
been proposed to meet the fluctuations of exchange it would 
have secured the approbaticn of the conference, which was 
not ready for the broader proposition of bimetallism. 

‘“The remedies proposed, did not, However, meet the re- 
quirement of approximately equal effort. The proposition 
for the retirement of small gold coins and small gold notes, 
except those based upon silver, would fall heavily upon 
England and Italy. No action would be required in the 
United States. ‘The proposal that gold be reserved for inter- 
national exchanges, would fall equally heavily upon nations 
accustomed to its use in daily transactions. Again, the 
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de Rothschild proposition for the purchase of silver bullion, 
required the United States to purchase more than all Eurcpe 
combined. If the price of silver reached a certain height, it 
was agreed that European purchases should cease, while 
American purchases continued. Only in the proposition of 
international bimetallism would the distribution of burdeas 
be equal. But, as we have said, the necessity for inter- 
national bimetallism was contested. By some, at least, its 
adequacy was drawn into cuestion. 

‘Thirdly, the proposals were inadequate. If we accept as 
true the statement of evils to be remedied, then, only thorough- 
going legislation could be etective. ‘The plan for withdraw- 
ing gold coin and small notes, relieves only a trifling amourt 
‘of gold and makes place for only a small quantity of silver. 
The plan of making gold a distinctively international, instead 
of a national currency, goes to pieces on the objection that a 
currency can be zzteynational only by virtue of its being 
national. ‘The plan of Mr. de Rothschild was not sufficiently 
elaborated. Its main idea was to find, for five years at least 
a2 opening for the current silver production. But it was not 
measured with care to this end, and it was felt that the experi- 
ence of the United States, uader the law of 1890, would be 
repeated on a large scale. It was felt that as an upshot of 
the matter the nations of Europe would be loaded down with 
an unnecessary amount of silver. 

‘* Any measure, to be really effective, must be so compre- 
hensive as to approach international bimetallism. The bi- 
metallists saw this and hence favored compromise measures. 
But no comprehensive measure was really any stronger than 
bimetallism. If adopted, it would have been dictated by the 
same motives which led to the unrestricted use of both metals. 
But those motives did not find general Acceptance. Hence 
the failure of the conference, despite the earnest efforts to 
find a middle way. 

‘The alternative for an international monetary conference 
is clear, it is inaction or an international bimetallic proposal. 
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The first has been the fate of all efforts heretofore. Is any 
other result possible? Undoubtedly, international bimetal- 
lism may ultimately triumph, but we may be sure of this, 
that it will not have any prospect of sticcess until Europe 
calls the conference and makes proposals to the United States. 
We need not give up hope in this matter, but, after all our 
unsuccessful efforts, it is clear that the initiative belongs else- 
where. ‘That the initiative will be taken up by Europe, we 
have every reason to hope, and it may not be many years 
before an international conference is held in which the fruits 
of our past labors shall be reaped. 

“ For the present we have adopted a waiting policy. Let 
us hope that we shall not have too long to wait, and that the 
relief may come before, through our impatience, we have 
hurried into surprising and radical experiments.”’ 

In the discussion which followed Dr. Rowe did not share 
the hope of an international agreement expressed by the 
speaker. He believed that the strain upon gold would be 
relieved by minor measures tending to increase the use of 
silver as money in various nations. Several such measures 
which had been proposed in Europe gave promise of such a 
result. 

Dr. Emory R. Johnson spoke of the currency needs of the 
United States. He felt that the United States should solve 
unaided the problem of a proper circulation. An ideal cur- 
rency would be one which would combine the features of 
saiety, stability and elasticity. Whatever might be the 
forms which it might eventually assume, certain steps of the 
process, such as the withdrawal of the greenback circulation, 
were obvious at the present time, 

Mr. W. H. Harned and Professor Simon N. Patten also 
discussed the address, 

In a brief reply Professor Falkner said, ‘‘that while he 
might perhaps agree with the gentlemen who had spoken, he 
had felt it necessary to confine his discussion of the subject 
to what seemed possible by international action only, and the 
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basis and limitations of such international regulation of the 
currency question.’’ 


TWENTY-FIRST SESSION. 


The Twenty-first Scientific Session of the Academy was 
held in Philadelphia on Wednesday, December 20, 1893, at 
the New Century Club, at 8 p. m. 

The secretary announced that the following papers had 
been submitted to the Academy since the last session: 

196. By CHESTER F. RALSTON, Oberlin, O.: Should the Legislation 
Regarding an Inebriate Criminal be Revised? 

197. By Dr. Lgo S. Rows, Philadelphia: Reform of University 
Instruction in Political and Social Science in Belgium. 

198. By HUBERT VALLEROUX, Paris: Les Syndicats professionnels 
en France 

199. By JEROME Down, of Trinity College, N. C.: Trusts. 

200. By PROFESSOR GHORGE H. HAYNES, of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute: Representation and Suffrage in Massachusetts. 

201. By Dr. J. E. GRANRUD, Northfield, Minn.’ Five Years of 
Alexander Hamilton’s Public Life. 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe then addressed the Academy upon ‘‘Some 
Factors of Municipal Efficiency.’’ 

The first portion of the speaker’s remarks was devoted to 
a comparison of the views of De Tocqueville and Bryce on 
American political institutions. It is interesting to note the 
great difference in their final judgment of local government 
in the United States. We pass, here, from De Tocqueville’s 
effusive admiration to Bryce’s conclusion that ‘‘ the govern- 
ment of cities is the one conspicuous failure in the United 
States,’’ The causes of this change of opinion are to be 
found in the new conditions of city life which have been 
developedince the’30’s. ‘The problem of city government, 
which has so rapidly grown in importance, must be met on 
the basis of our own peculiar conditions. In turning to 
foreign cities, therefore, it is to see what they are actually 
accomplishing rather than to set up any specific organiza- 
ton modeled upon them; to examine into the principles, 
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which are the ultimate causes of efficiency, rather than to 
select this or that municipal institution for imitation. 

With these restrictive conditions in mind we must, never- 
theless, recognize a very close analogy in the nature of the 
problems great cities have to deal witk, and that the possi- 
bilities of profiting by each other’s experience deserve to be 
more generally emphasized. Taking Berlin as the best 
example of a well-governed city, Dr. Rowe went on to show 
the rapid growth of the Prussian capital, and the very strik- 
ing analogies to the great American municipalities which it 
presents. 

The financial system of Berlin was then examined, the 
highly developed form of income tax receiving special atten- 
tion. Of interest, in this connection, is the relation between 
the revenue from taxes and that from other sources; espe- 
cially the profits from such city enterprises as water, gas, 
markets and slaughter-houses. The former, which is 
entirely a system of direct taxation, furnishes $9,000,000, or 
less than fifty per cent; the latter €3,500,000, or nineteen 
per cent of the total income of the city. 

After a summary consideration of the general financial 
condition of the city the main portion of the subject was 
reached, viz.: the analysis o7 the main causes of efficiency 
of the various municipal departments. No one particular 
service, but the entire range of muricipal action was made 
to show that the explanation of the fact that the citizens of 
Berlin are receiving from their city administration a quantum 
of necessaries, comforts and luxuries far greater than in any 
of the other great cities of the world, was to be found in the 
simple fact that the people of Berlin have realized the true 
nature of municipal problems and the part municipal action 
must play in the daily life of the citizen. They fully appre- 
ciate that inefficient service means the impaired health and 
happiness of the whole community, and the destruction of a 
whole mass of those social pleasures characteristic of Ger- 
man life. Each citizen feels, therefore, a strong personal 
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interest in municipal affairs, and when brought face to face 
with the dificult problems, which confront every munici- 
pality, it was looked upon asa matter of course that these 
should be met on business principles, combined with the 
very best scientific and technical knowledge. ‘To illustrate 
this the main branches of the city administration were 
closely examined, Berlin is, beyond all doubt, the most 
uniformly clean of the great cities. The fact that a far 
greater proportion of the average German’s daily life is 
spent outside the home than is the case with the American, 
causes him to look upon the public highways froma stand- 
point differing materially from that of the American public. 
Filthy streets would make life absolutely intolerable to a 
very large class of the citizens. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the problem of street cleaning was very soon recog- 
nized to be one of those requiring the skillful management 
of a thoroughly trained expert who was to make this par- 
ticular service his life-study. The result has been that in 
the course of years a system of street-cleaning has been 
developed which stands unrivaled in the history of modern 
municipalities. And all this at the relatively low cost of 
$450,000, or less than three cents per head. The keen 
interest shown by the great mass of the population in this, 
as in every one of the municipal departments, is not only 
the primary cause of this business-like way of grappling 
with municipal problems, but contributes directly to the 
efficiency of the service. The director of the department 
finds the, active co-operation of the citizens in furnishing 
positive information as to the needs of different localities 
and unsparing criticism in case of any shortcomings, one of 
his greatest aids. 

The examination of the water, gas and drainage systems 
of Berlin shows conclusively that the city possessed but very 
few physical advantages to aid it in the task. Few cities 
have had such enormous obstacles to overcome in order to 
obtain an abundant supply of pure water and a system of 
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drainage which should meet all sanitary requirements. In 
the management of these departments we find the same 
principles realized as in the case of street cleaning. No 
debate, no difference of opinion existed as to the proper 
method of meeting the problem. Officials whose scientific 
training and administrative capacity were generally recog- 
nized were placed in charge. With each it was made a life- 
work, and the public expected in return the continual 
improvement of the service in conformity with the latest 
advances in engineering and sanitation. 

The result has been a gas and water supply and drainage 
system which are the envy of American tourists. With an 
excellent water supply. to which the reduction of mortality 
from 31.2 to 21.57 in ten years is in no small measure due, 
the department has, nevertheless, continually shown a sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditures, which in 1892, amounted 
to over one million dollars. 

In the city gas works, where the same methods prevail, 
the surplus was more than one and a half millions, although 
the price of gas was thirty per cent less than at Philadelphia, 
and its lighting power at least twenty-five per cent greater. 
The city markets and slaughter-house, which are models of 
business-like administration, also yield a surplus of nearly 
half a million. ‘The profits are very much reduced by the 
fact that of late years the desire to extend all municipal ser- 
vices to all classes of the population has led to a reduction 
of their cost to the citizens. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the history of the 
municipal government of Berlin is the relation of the city 
to its street railway companies. Not only did it require 
- certain payments for the original franchise, not only does it 
hold the companies to the strict fulfillment of their contract 
obligations as regards street cleaning and paving, but it has 
assured to itself annual payments, which increase with the 
growth of the city. It did not hamper the companies through 
an enormous license tax on each car, as Paris has done, but 
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stipulated that the company should pay a certain percentage 
of its gross receipts into the city treasury, ranging from four 
per cent when such total receipts are less than $1,500,000, to 
eight per cent when they exceed $4,000,000. Last year the 
income from this source amounted to $300,000. The fran- 
chises were only granted for a period of forty years, at the 
end of which (1911) all street-car lines become the property 
of the city. The rolling-stock must be sold to the city by 
the company at a reasonable figure or else suffer expropria- 
tion. 

We have in these departments under consideration a few 
of the instances where the intense municipal life of Berlin 
finds its expression in efficient services at a low cost. The 
feeling of solidarity which is the direct product of the keen 
general interest in municipal affairs has given birth to a mass 
of municipal institutions which have enormously increased 
the field of municipal usefulness. We have instances of 
this in the ‘‘ Municipal Fire Insurance Iustitute,’’ through 
which the city protects property owners at very low rates, 
the ‘‘ Municipal Mortgage Loan Institute,” which has been — 
productive of much good in loaning money on mortgage 
security, the ‘‘ Municipal Collateral Loan Institute,” which 
has made pawnbroking abuses a thing of the past, and has 
relieved untold suffering. At every turn the study of Berlin 
life shows us this active interest of the citizen in public affairs 
and the consequent appreciation of the unlimited possibilities 
of municipal life. 

‘This is the great lesson Berlin has to teach us. It is to 
the general recognition of the same principles that we must 
look for any radical and permanent changes in our methods 
of city government. The attitude of our urban population 
toward municipal institutions must change, as well as that 
of our State governments. The citizens must be made to 
see and feel what their city can do, if they only choose to 
make it what it should be. When we see the magnificent 
results accomplished by Berlin can we any longer doubt as 
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to our own possibilities? With political education more 
highly developed, with superior business capacities and well- 
being more generally diffiised, there is no reason why we 
should not develop a municipal life and city government which 
shall outrank in its achievements all European cities. Berlin 
experience points to the principles we must first recognize. 

In the discussion of the paper Professor Falkner said: 

‘The paper has commended in the municipal government 
of Berlin on the one hand the mechanism of its administra- 
tion, on the other the extent end excellence of municipal 
services. The budgets of Berlin and Philadelphia are nearly 
equal. Berlin is truly the larger city in population, but not in 
area. In 1880 Berlin had 36,000 dwelling places, Philadel- 
phia, 142,000. That means for Philadelphia a much larger 
area to be supplied with water, gas and electricity, of streets to 
be paved and streets to be cleaned, and a much vaster extent 
of the sewage system. If we always bear in mind the system 
of construction in America as compared with European cities, 
I feel sure that we shall find municipal services in the former 
by no means so extravagantly costly as they are often rep- 
resented to be.’’ 

Mr. J. G. Rosengarten said: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, Dr. Rowe's 
paper is one of great value and interest. I wish he had put 
more stress on Stein’s organization of the German munici- 
palities, as part of his preparation for that popular uprising 
against Napoleon, which has culminated in our own day in 
the establishment of the German Empire as the great factor 
of modern Europe. Gneist did good work in the charter of 
Berlin, but it was only part and parcel of the reorganization 
which followed the making cf the Germany of to-day by 
Bismarck and Moltke. It must always be borne in mind 
that the military spirit governs both Berlin and Prussia, as 
parts of the Empire, which is itself based on military 
strength. It is the strong hand of the army that controls 
the City of Berlin and makes its administration to-day such 
a shining example of what municipal government can do. 
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The Mayor of Berlin is practically chosen by the Emperor, 
not by popular suffrage, and he is selected for capacity shown 
and tested in other cities, and not on party grounds. The 
legislative body of Berlin is practically composed of paid 
experts, trained by long years of study for their work. The 
universities of Germany teach administration, kameralwis- 
senschaft is one of the branches of liberal education, and 
admission to the bureaucracy is made by the test of suc- 
cessive examinations, and not by a ‘boss’ or by a political 
pull. The imperial purse is drawn on liberally for those 
great improvements that have made Berlin in fact as well as 
in name, the capital of Germany. With such aid it is not 
surprising that Berlin is to-day the best administered city of 
the world. It draws strength from the co-operation of its 
best citizens, not by popular votes, but as representatives of 
its leading guilds. It isas though the College of Physicians, 
the Board of Trade and similar bodies here were to select 
their best men to represent in the city government those 
matters of which they have special cognizance. ‘The people 
have little as a body to do with the choice of those who 
govern them. There is no such anomaly as schools con- 
trolled by local boards chosen by the people and a central 
board chosen by the judges, but the Department of Edu- 
cation, under a minister of State, assisted by experts who 
have made a lifelong study of pedagogy, absolutely control 
the schools. The only popular representation in their affairs 
is in the visitors nominated by the government from those 
really qualified to test the work done in the schools—uni- 
versity professors, medical men, clergymen, lawyers, mer- 
chants, all experts in their special subjects, and all they can 
do is to give advice, based upon actual personal observation 
of methods and results. ‘They have nothing to do with the 
choice of the teachers, for‘that is part and parcel of that per- 
sonal and paternal government which still holds good of 
every part of the German Empire. The dissatisfaction of 
the body of the people with militarism and bureaucracy is 
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shown in the selection of socialists and advanced liberals 
and others in opposition to the existing party in power and 
its methods, but they can do little harm and less good in the 
actual administration of either city or State. Berlin has 
undoubtedly been transformed in the last twenty years, but 
this has been done by men and methods that can never be 
secured here. We can, however, learn from its technical 
administration to abolish our slums, to mend our ways, to 
secure a good water supply, to reform our finances, to intro- 
duce a larger share of unpaid supervision, and to make that 
‘ New Philadelphia’ for which we are all heartily hoping. 

“Let me commend to your attention Mr. Pollard’s capital 
little book on the ‘ Municipal Administration of Berlin.’ He 
speaks with the authority and experience gained in working 
for reform in Glasgow, and what has been done there has been 
done too in Birmingham and Manchester, and in other large 
English towns. We are all indebted to Dr. Rowe for his 
exhaustive study of the theory upon which the work has 
been done in Berlin, and it is applied with equally good 
results in Hamburg and Magdeburg and other German 
towns. It cannot, however, be introduced here, and we 
must work out our own difficulties for ourselves, helped on 
perhaps by the example of German and English experience, 
but relying on our own mother wit for a relief from the 
recognized evils of our own municipal administration and 
of that which weighs so heavily on other American cities, 
nearly all in need of thoroughgoing reform. 

‘“The Bullitt Bill has done much for Philadelphia, but 
much more remains to be done. It is very gratifying to find 
the good work of the graduating class of the Wharton 
School in their careful study of our city government in the 
volume of essays lately printed. Some member of some 
future graduating class profiting by the instruction there 
received, may yet hit upon a plan for such reforms as will 
secure for Philadelphia that administration of its needs and 
its resources that will best meet the question that has as yet 
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remaimed unanswered—how to govern this city so that it 
shall be as wholesome, as attractive, as well administered as 
Berlin. Dr. Rowe has contributed greatly to our better 
knowledge of what has been done there and how it was 
done, and I trust that we shall all benefit by what he has 
said, and that his paper may be printed and widely dis- 
tributed, so as to be a contribution to the need for informa- 
tion on the subject.” 

Rev. W. I. Nichols stated that he had listened with much 
pleasure to the address of Dr. Rowe, and remarked that in 
addition to the very just criticisms of municipal government 
as exhibited in American cities, and especially in Philadel- 
phia, in the matter of the supply of water and gas, and in the 
care of the streets, and in providing means of transportation, 
a still more serious evil exists in regard to the conduct of 
the schools. ‘There is hardly any other large city in America 
in which is maintained so bad a system of management of 
the schools. In every ward there is a board of school direc- 
tors having charge of the schools in that district, and to a 
very great extent the boards of the different districts are 
independent of one another. ‘This means that the schools 
of Philadelphia are controlled by a body of nearly five hun- 
dred men, and as the position of school director is usually 
considered a political office, men are chosen with very little 
regard to their interest in education. An election to a dis- 
trict school board is sought as a step in the course of political 
advancement. 

Very many of the members of these local school boards 
are entirely unfit for the duties which should be performed 
by them. And this evil is more detrimental to the city than 
any of those which relate chiefly to the material condition of 
the people. A good system of education for the young is at 
the foundation of all prosperity for the coming generations 
of the city’s inhabitants. 

The fundamental cause of the mismanagement of Ameri- 
can cities is the bringing to bear of national and State politics 
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upon the election of city officials. And the duty for those 
who would reform and purify city government is to make 
clear and generally understood just how this mingling party 
politics with municipal business must necessarily cause cor- 
ruption. There are many honest citizens who do not see 
why this must be so. They have become so accustomed to 
the choice of city officials on a basis of party politics that 
they regard it as disloyalty to the principles in which they 
believe to ignore them in electing men to conduct the business 
of the city. If once they could be freed from this utterly 
unfounded tradition, and if they could be induced to consider 
candidates for city offices irrespective of their views on 
national and State politics, with which the officials of a city, 
as such, have nothing to do, there would not be great diff- 
culty in selecting men who would manage the affairs of the 
city honestly and wisely. The number of citizens who desire 
good city government is much greater than of those who 
have anything to gain from a corrupt administration of muni- 
cipal affairs, but so long as the few who have controlling 
influence in the party machinery can rely upon the adherence 
of the members of their party they will secure the nomina- 
tion of men for municipal offices whom they can use for selfish 
ends. Once let the honest voters of a city agree to disregard 
political questions—which are entirely irrelevant to the ques- 
tions at issue—and the political parties would be obliged to 
nominate good candidates for city offices, or such would be 
nominated independently and elected. The-separation ‘of 
party politics from municipal business, is the motto for those 
who would promote municipal reform and obtain good city 
government. 

Professor Simon N. Patten called attention to the fact that 
the real difficulties of city government lay in the subjective 
environment of the American people and were due to the in- 
stincts inherited from past times when the social and civic 
life was determined by other conditions. ‘The strong social 
instincts of the Anglo-Saxon race relate to space conditions. 
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The principle that every man’s house is his castle is dear to 
every American, and illustrates how we have preserved inde- 
pendence and liberty by keeping the social world beyond 
prescribed boundaries. ` 

National liberties also, rest on what may be called space 
instincts. The Strait of Dover has saved England from 
many a disaster, while the broad ocean and the nearness of 
the mountains to our eastern coast were the determining fac- 
tors in securing our independence. 

We come, therefore, into modern city life with strong space 
instincts through which home life is emphasized. ‘The de- 
mand is strong for isolated houses, for single families in which 
tne instincts of country life may be preserved. Our residence 
regions might be called condensed farms, as in some way the 
peculiarities of farm-life show themselves in every home 
both in the form of the house and the habits of its occu- 
pants. 

‘To preserve these peculiarities and to make them as obvious 
as possible is the cherished object of every family. The in- 
come of the family is, therefore, largely used for these ends, 
leaving little or no surplus for the bettering of the outer con- 
ditions upon which the civic life depends. A man, for exam- 
ple, in the morning eats his breakfast, reads his paper and 
hes his family intercourse under as isolated conditions as if 
he were on a farm and would be strongly moved if this quiet 
were disturbed in any way. But he will leave this isolated 
atmosphere and ride to his business-place hanging on to the 
steps of a crowded street-car without the slightest feeling of 
inadequateness. Were his civic feelings as strong as his 
home feelings, his outer civic relations would be revolution- 
ized. Good government is a matter of feeling and instinct 
and not of mere business. No mechanical devices can create 
good government. The only hope rests in developing as 
deep and permanent feelings and instincts about civic life as 
have been developed already in our home life. These new 
civic feelings show themselves plainly in German city life, 
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and that is why the study of the conditions of Berlin is for 
us so valuable. ‘ 

Professor Joseph French Johnson said he wished Dr. 
Rowe had indicated the causes to which, in his opinion, 
Berlin owed the excellence of its administration. If it is 
wholly due to the fact that the citizens of Berlin are full of 
civic pride and not neglectful of civic duty, then the ques- 
tion arises, by what means were the people of Berlin brough: 
to this state of mind and conscience? In American cities 
it seems almost impossible to arouse the people to anv 
interest whatever in purely local issues, and in consequence 
the government of cities, with all its patronage, is in the 
hands of professional politicians, who use its offices and 
revenues to run the machinery of national politics. Why is 
the case different in Berlin? How does it happen that the 
people of Berlin are determined that their municipal officers 
shall be wise, economical and business-like in the expendi- 
ture of public funds? If we know what has awakened the 
citizens of Berlin to a sense of civic duty and responsibility, 
we may get a hint that will be useful here at home. Pro- 
fessor Johnson was not inclined to agree with Dr. Patten 
that the habits and customs of Germans accounted for their 
greater interest in city government as compared with Ameri- 
cans, nor with Rev. Mr. Nichols in holding that the evils of 
American city government were owing to the intrusion of 
national politics. In cities governed under systems which 
scatter responsibility, each officer being able to shield him- 
self behind a claim of incomplete jurisdiction or authority, 
so that no one man could be condemned as responsible for a 
particular evil, experience has partially justified the intro- 
duction of national politics into city affairs, for the people 
are thus able to fix upon a party the responsibility which 
they could not attach to any individual sinner. However, 
if a system of municipal government permits a definite 
apportionment of responsibility, as do the charters of Brook- 
lyn aud Philadelphia, for instance, there is no excuse for 
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dividing the people upon the lines of national politics in the 
selection of administrative officers. ‘The presence of national 
politics in local affairs is not the real and responsible cause 
of poor local administration, but is rather one of the effects 
of the deeper lying cause, namely, the indifference and 
apathy of the people. The problem of municipal reform is 
twofold : first, we must get the best system, and second, the 
people must be made to feel that it is to their interest to put 
the best men into power. ‘There must be aroused in the 
people, first, a civic consciousness, so that they may under- 
stand the relation between city government and their pocket- 
books, their comfort and general welfare; and, second, a 
civic conscience that will compel the performance of civic 
duties for the sake of others. Except by the education of 
the children and of the voter I know of no way to attain 
these results. 


3 BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 


MONEY AS A MEASURE OF VALUE.* 


In a paper in the ANNALS for January, 1893, on “The Theory of 
Final Utility in its Relation to Money and the Standard of Deferred 
Payments,” t the writer of this agreed with President Francis A. 
Walker that to measure value is not one of the functions of money. 
But further reflection has convinced him that President Walker is 
wrong, and that money does measure value, although it does it im- 
perfectly. In the paper referred to it wassaid: ‘‘The proper function 
of money is not only to serve as a medium of exchange, and thereby 
to register ratios between values, but also to represent or indicate or 
re‘ect, not measure, values and total value. In performing this latter 
function money will also perform the function of a standard of 
deferred payments.” It is the purpose of this paper to show that 
money not only represents but measures value. In fact, the success 
with which it performs the two functions is dependent upon the fulfill- 
ment of one and the same condition, namely, stability in its value. 
Under our present imperfect money system it performs both functions 
but poorly. Under the ideally ‘‘perfect money system” it would 
perform both functions with complete success; at the same time per- 
forming the function of a standard of deferred payments with com- 
plete success. 

We will first address ourse-ves to President Walker’s reasons for 
thinking that money is not a -neasure of value, but only “a denomi- 
nator of value."? His reasons are two: first, that value is a relation 
and not a quantity, and so cannot be measured; second, that “if 
money is to measure value it must itself possess valne, as that which 
measures length or capacity possesses length or capacity.’’t And yet, 
says President Walker, money often has no intrinsic value whatever. 


{The present paper was submitted to the Academy but a short time before the 
death of Dr. Merriam, and therefore possesses the melancholy interest of being 
the last finished production from his pen. For a biographical sketch of Dr. 
Merriam, our readers are referred to No, 1 of the KI Series of the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, as well as to pp. 458 and 647 of the current volume of the 
ANNALS —THE EDITORS.] 

+ ANNALS, vol. Hi, p. 483. 

3 “Money,” p, 383. 
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In contending that value is a relation; that relations cannot be 
measured, but only expressed; and consequently that the phrase 
“ measure of value” isa misnomer which were better abolished and 
replaced by the term “denominator of value.” President Walker is 
holding to the older theory of value that made value synonymous 
with ratios of exchange, or with the power in exchange, the pur- 
chasing power,* based on these ratios. ‘!The ideal money of the 
older writers was,” in the words of the ANNALS paper referred to, 
“ conceived in conformity with the idea of value asa relation.” But 
“ opposed to the conception of an ideal money founded on value as 
relation stands the true conception of ideal money founded on value 
as quantity.”” Value in the primary sense, true subjective value, or 
final utility, is quantity, and therefore can be measured. Goods 
exchange in the market inversely as their subjective values. Exchange 
ratios, or objective values as they may be called, are not quantities 
but relations between quantities, They, of course, cannot be meas- 
ured. But that it is final utility or subjective value, and not objective 
value with which discussions concerning the measure of value have 
to do is sufficiently obvious to require no proof. 

We come to President Walker’s second contention that as money 
need have no intrinsic value whatever, no value ‘‘in the sense of the 
economists,” that is, no cost of production, the measuring of value 
cannot be accounted one of its functions. For he apprehends that 
the term ‘‘common measure of value’’ has no significance ft except it 
be this—that the cost of producing money “‘ is compared with the cost 
of producing the commodities against which it is exchanged.” We 
fully agree with him that “it is not the office of money to measure 
values in any such sense’’ as this. But President Walker is incon- 
sistent with himself. On his own showing value is not necessarily 
proportional to cost of production. ‘‘ We must,” he says, ‘‘get rid 
decisively of all remnants of the notion that things exchange on a 
basis of equality because they have cost equal amounts of labor. 
5 It is simply a question of the demand for an article and the 
supply of it. The cost of production only comes in as influencing the 
supply. . . . If this be so where goods are exchanged for goods 
it is not the less so where goods are exchanged for money.” And 


+t may be remarked in passing that to define value as purchasing power is to 
define valne in terms of itself: the value of a thing is its capacity to exchange for 
cther valuable things No explanation whatever as to why things are valuable 
and no indication whatever as to Aow valuable they are is afforded by such a 
definition. 

+" Money,” p- 285. d 

{t " Money, Trade and Industry,” p 37. 

i" Money,” p 286. 
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yet according to President Walker, “a paper money expressing simply 
the will of the sovereign or accepted irrespective of any intrinsic 
worth by the general consent of the people,” though it ‘‘may serve 
as a medium of exchange, and if confined within the limits of money 
of gold or silver may remain without necessary depreciation,” is 
nevertheless “ destitute of value in the sense of the economists.’* 

‘No one has argued more forcibly -han President Walker that what- 
ever does money-work is money, no matter whether it has ‘‘intrinsic ” 
value or not, The use of the word t#tvinsic betrays a misconception. 
No value is intrinsic or absolute, bat all value is relative—relative to 
human wants, Whatever satisfies human wants, whatever subserves 
human ends, providing it does not exist in unlimited quantty, is valu- 
able and nothing else is valuable. There needs no proof that money 
is valuable whether it cost much or little or nothing at all. Its claim 
to the possession of value rests npcn precisely the same basis as the 
claim of anything else, namely, tpon its utility taken together with 
. its scarcity. If it be composed of inconvertible paper, its utility as 
money is its only utility. But ifit be composed of the precious metals, 
its utility as money is of course not its only utility. 

We concinde then that the function of measuring value cannot be 
denied to money on the ground that it does not itself possess value. 

If money measures value it does so in and through the fact that it is 
the universal medium of exchange. In the process of buying and 
selling everything is brought inta contact with money, the value of 
everything is compared with the value of money and expressed in 
terms of money. It is true that es respects any given transaction the 
value of money is to some extent dependent upon that transaction as 
making its contribution to the mcney demand. But this contribution 
is a small one and we can conceive of the dollar as coming to any 
particular act of sale and purchese with its value already determined 
by the great mass of transactions.t As far as any particular act of sale 
and purchase is concerned the vane of the dollar is virtually as inde- 
pendent of that act as the weight of the pound disc is independent of 
any particular act of weighing. And it is virtually as intrinsic. 

This suggests the interesting and instructive analogy that exists 
between value and weight. Weight is due to the attraction of the 
earth’s mass: value is due to the attraction, so to speak, of the human 
mind. Just as the earth’s mass pulls at the pound weight, which pull- 
ing we call the force of gravity, s> the human mind pulls at the dollar, 
which pulling we may call the veluing force. If the mass of the earth 


* brd., p. 28. 
+1fthe money material be the precious metals, their use in the arts will of course 
help to determine the value of the dolar. 
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is constant, the force of gravity will be constant and the (absolute)* 
pressure exerted by the pound weight will be invariable. So, if the 
valuing force of the human mind 1s constant, the value of the dollar 
will be invariable. But while the mass of the earth would appear to 
be pretty nearly constant and the pressure exerted by the pound 
weight in consequence invariable, invariability cannot be predicated 
of the value of the dollar. The value of the dollar is equal to the 
value of what it will buy, and this is a variable. This variable de- 
pends on the one hand upon the number of physical units of goods 
which the dollar will buy, and on the other hand upon the value of a 
unit, That is, it depends upon the ‘‘ purchasing power” of money as 
reflected in prices and explained by Mill and the other economists, 
and upon the general level of final utilities, 

But for money to perform perfectly the functions of a representative 
of value, of a measure of value and of a standard of deferred pay- 
ments, its value must be stable. The conditions of stability are ‘‘ the 
materialization, as it were, of the ultimate unit of value and its practi- 
cal application to the measurement of value,” and ‘‘such regulation 
by government of the amount of money that prices and total price 
shall correspond exactly with value and total value.” For a discus- 
sion of the obstacles to the realization of these conditions, the writer 
would refer to the paper in the ANNALS already mentioned. These 
obstacles are at present insurmountable and may always beso. But, 
supposing them surmounted, money would be a perfect representative 
of value—a perfect measure of value and a perfect standard of deferred 
payments. L. S. MERRIAM. 





AN UNFINISHED STUDY BY DR. MERRIAM. 


In addition to the paper on ‘‘Money as a Measure of Value,” Dr. 
Merriam, just before his death, had in hand a more extended paper 
on a similar subject. It would have replied to Professor Ross’ paper 
on “Money as a Standard of Deferred Payments,” and would have 
carried the discussion to some ulterior conclusions not reached, as yet, 
in the published papers. If his notes had been more complete it would 
have been best to print them without change or comment. They 
would have represented, in a direct way, Dr. Merriam’s view, and 
would have afforded, to a discerning reader, an idea of the character 
of the article that was taking shape in the author’s mind, as well as an 
idea of the fruitfulness of the further work that this brilliant young 
economist had immediately before him. 


* Absolute, because whatever the force of gravity the relative preasure of the 
pound weight will be invariable, the earth’s attraction being exerted uniformly on 


everything ın proportion to its mass. 
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As the notes are too incomplete to be thus published, I can do no 
more than to present, in Dr. Merriam’s words, where this is possible, 
the points to which he had given a somewhat full expression. 

Of the “final utility ” standard of deferred payments Dr. Merriam 
says that it should not be judged cn the supposition that the final 
utilities of articles consumed necessarily grow less as incomes increase. 
They may do this; but is not to be assumed that they necessarily will. 
If the influences cited by Professor Patten in hia recent paper on ‘‘ Cost 
and Expense ” are present in sufficiert force the final utilities of articles 
consumed may even rise. Goods may increase in quantity, and influ- 
ences that are at least possible may still make the utility of the final 
increments of them larger than they were before the increase took 
place. The objection to the value standard of deferred payments that 
is based on the supposition that final utilities neceasarily fall with grow- 
ing prosperity is, therefore, not valid. ‘ 

An objection to any standard thet may be based on total utility is 
the fact that the first increments of many things consumed have an 


k importance that is beyond computetion. If general comparisons are 


to be made between the total utitity of the articles consumed by 
society at one period and that of the articles consumed at another 
period, the process encounters the difficulty that the figure which 
expresses the measure in both cases is infinity. 

Concerning the allegation that « man who has bought a thing for 
consumption would not relinguisk it for what he gave for it, Dr. 
Merriam notes that this is only saying that he would not undo an act 
of production, If the shoemaker were to take back his shoes, and 
relinquish the food, clothing, etc., that he has obtained in exchange 
for them, he would relinquish his part of the gain that society realizes 
by exchanges. Almost the entire gain that comes from production 
may depend on exchanges, and be neutralized if the exchanges fail to 
take place. If division of labor were to continue, and if exchanges 
were to cease, the total subjective satisfactions of society would become 
almost infinitely less, as each maa would have a superfluity of the 
things that he would not want, and scarcely anything that he would 
want, Before exchanges take place total utility is exceedingly small. 
After them it is great; and it is greatest when exchanges have been 
carried to exactly the right exteni. In estimating the market walue 
of the things that a man produces, we take for granted the fact that 
commerce will take them to the points where they will yield the 
maximum of benefit. We assume that the concrete things that a man 
makes will diffuse themselves through society, and find their way to 
the places where they will do the most good. We give them credit 
for this ulterior service that they will, by means of exchanges, be 
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enabled to render, when we estimate their value in the hands of pro- 
ducers, Value vanishes when the system of exchanges is anywhere 
impaired. As Jevons and Marshall have indicated, it is the very 
essence of the philosophy of exchange that the parties to it gain up to 
the very point at which they stop exchanging. 

Anticipating and, as it were, discounting this gain, a man may 
impute a high productivity to his own labor, though he is engaged in 
producing things that he does not want. The shoemaker’s virtual 
product, in so far as he himself is concerned, is not so many dozen 
pairs of shoes in a year, but a few pairs of shoes, two or three suits of 
clothes, a certain amount of food, etc. 

From the social point of view the effect of exchange in creating 
value is also anticipated and discounted. Value is imputed to the 
vast number of things that are passing through the hands of a series 
of producers, notwithstanding the faot that if they were to stay where, 
at the moment, they are, that value would be nearly annihilated. As 
food has a value to the body before it is eaten, because we know that 
when it is eaten it will be properly apportioned among the different 
members, so goods of every kind have value to the social organizer as 
a whole, because we are able to count on the fact of a proper distri- 
bution of them to the members of society. 

Citing Professor Ross’ assertion that ‘‘total value is a legitimate 
conception and has meaning” when goods are “en route to the 
consumer,” Dr. Merriam prefers to say that the expression has 
meaning to those who go through the mental process of supposing 
that the goods have already reached their consumers. If by any 
chance they should stop on the way, most of the value would vanish. 

By his study of the nature of the exchanging system, on which the 
value of an article, even to an individual producer, depends, and on 
which the value to society of the mass of products in the workshops 
of society also depends, Dr. Merriam is led to accept the view that 
value is social. To different individuals the final utilities of things 
are different. The possession of great wealth causes one man to 
value his final increment of a thing very little; while poverty may 
make another man value it highly. Differing tastes are an element 
in the comparative estimates made of the same list of articles by dif- 
Zerent men. Some value the article A more than the article B, while 
others value B more than A. Each man has what, in graphic repre- 
sentation, is his ‘‘utility curve; and no two of these will be alike. 
By reason of free exchanges there is an economic resultant, from the 
ection of many consumers and of many producers. An article has a 

. final utility to society; and it is on the basis of this final social utility 
that articles are exchanged in the market. Dr. Merriam had given 
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earnest and fruitful thought to this obase of the subject, but the notes 
that he had made do not record tke full results that he must have 
reached, He notices, however, that where a debtor returns to his 
creditor a sthaller value than he has received, there is a probability 
of a certain derangement, whereby all society suffers. The total 
utility of things consumed by ail men becomes, in the aggregate, less. 

There are a few other notes specifically referring to points in Pro- 
fessor Ross’ paper. These if published in a fuller and more connected 
form, would make the bearing of the foregoing argument, on the ques- 
tions at issue concerning the prop2r standard of deferred payments, 
very clear. ‘To the reader who compares the papers already published 
with each other and with the fragmentary argument above given, the 
bearing of that argument will be plain. It1s known that Dr. Merriam 
had in mind a statement of the relation that money bears to the differ- 
ent standards proposed for deferred payments. He would have shown 
that, asa tool of the market, money can express valuation, but never 
total utility. He would have offered a powerful argument in favor of 
the value standard for deferred pay-nents, in contrast with the standard 
that requires the return by a borrower of the same kinds and quanti- 
ties of goods that he has received, or again, one that requires the return 
of the same total utility that was torrowed. Even in its incomplete- 
ness the reasoning on this general point merits close attention. It will 
yield large fruits to the reader wh» will try to complete it. 

Amherst College, Mass. Jomn B. CLARK. 





SCHOOL, SAVINGS BANKS 


The general interest manifested in our school method of inculcating 
economy and in the results of syscematic saving in the public schools 
is assurance that further record of its steady progress will be of value 
to members of the Academy. 

Up to April, 1893, when we collected the last statistics of the work 
in the United States, there were 525 public schools using the School 
Savings Banks system, the deposits of the pupils at that date being 
$350,634.62, Several schools have since taken up the system as 
described in a paper published in the ANNALS of July, 1892. These 
schools, now numbering about 340, with three or four exceptions, 
administer the system in close line with the given details, and report 
most satisfactory and encouraging results. The work and responsi- 
bility of administration was mintmized for the teacher by close study 
by the founder of this system, ard thongh individual school authori- 
ties may find slight local differences advantageous they accept with 
generous approval the easy method, as adapted from the French, of 
administering School Savings Benks. 
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In Pueblo and Trinidad, Colo., where the first school collections 
were taken January 9, 1893, and March 6, 1893, respectively, an 
interest of five per cent is allowed the children (the usunal rate being 
three). This was of course a courtesy on the part of the bank officers. 
The School Savings Banks, as fostered in Sonth Pueblo schools by 
ex-Governor Alva Adams, president of a savings bank in that city, 
make very good showing, the deposits from January, 1893, to April, 
1893, being $209969. The pupils in the school number 1900, of 
whom 475 were depositors. Of the amount deposited in the three 
months, $97.85 was withdrawn, leaving $2001.84, an average of $2.81 
as individual savings to the account of each pupil. In Pueblo interest 
is given when a pupil’s account reaches $3.00. In Trinidad it begins 
when the sum is $1.00. The general arrangement throughout the 
States is three per cent when the individnal account reaches $3.00. 
Bankers say that even at this rate the keeping of so many small 
accounts does not pay, but from a business standpoint they count the 
value of future customers. 

Wamego, Kan., took up the School Savings Banks system March 
20, 1893, and report full satisfaction. North Dakota has recently 
introduced the system into the schools of Portland, Caledonia, Wah- 
peton, Casselton, Lisbon and Cooperstown, while other graded schools 
in the State are preparing to follow.’ The State Educational Board 
of South Dakota was considering with approval methods for general 
introduction there at last hearing. The work seems most thoroughly 
settled in Montgomery County, Penna., where it is now used in 
fifty-four schools. During the last year it was taken up by all the 
schools in the populous district of Lower Merion, which includes 
Bryn Mawr and other suburban residence points contiguous to Phila- 
delphia. 

The recognized educational factor is filling its given intention, the 
diffusion of self-dependence, honesty and thrift. Its simple aim is to 
give the boy and the girl familiarity with money and its best uses, to 
do away with extravagance, helpless ignorance and pauperism. This 
lesson should be impressed from time to time on the childrenin the 
administration of the system that they may appreciate the value of 
the privilege extended them. 

In a paper by Mr. W. T. Harding, in the September, 1893, ANNALS, 
relative particularly to the School Savings Banks in Bloomington, 
Ind., where the children’s deposits are made in the Workingmen’s 
Building Loan Fund and Savings Bank Association, he speaks of the 
high rate of interest allowed on them. This may be additional 
encouragement to the pupils to save, but as he so well appreciates, it 
is the habit of thonght while keeping the savings perfectly secure we 
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desire to establish, and whether the interest be large or amall, regu- 
larity of method is of primal value. I note also an influence that 
when a pupil’s deposit reaches $3.00 he then makes deposits directly 
with the banks. In all the schools the deposits and withdrawals are 
made wholly through school authorities. The pupils have no direct 
relation with the bank unless it be during vacation, when if with- 
drawals chance to be desired, the signature of the school principal 
and parent is required in addition to that of the pupil. The school 
principal or teacher cannot at any tme personally withdraw or have 
the use of the school deposits, 

Some teachers become so interested in the eccounts of their pupils 
as to receive amounts during vacazion. A school principal in College- 
ville, Pa., sat Monday morning an hour, fortnightly, last summer, to 
receive the little savings and earnings of his pupils, because a few 
expressed wish for such opportunity. Such devotion to the cause is 
of course exceptional, but the manifest sympathy and practical enjoy- 
ment evinced by teachers and school authorities where the system is 
in use, assure its still further success and lead us to hope such instrnc- 
tion will become a required part of the school curriculum, as it is in 
France and some other European countries, 

Some beneficiary and private institutions have recently accommo- 
dated this system of inculcating economy to their several needs. 
Professor Fetterolf, President of Girard College, introduced it into 
that college a few months ago, having the boys under supervision 
make deposits directly with a savings bank. President Fetterolf 
expresses himself as much pleased with the result. 

The proportion of depositors in the public schools where the system- 
is in use number about two-fifths of the pupils in attendance. Of the 
90,072 on the school registers, where School Savings Banks are in use, 
36,810 are depositors. As the pfoportion of depositors increase the 
benefits of the work widen. It is not how much any one pupil 
deposits or how much interest he gets for his money, but how many 
have accounts and how thoroughly the principles of thrift, economy 
and business forethought that is of the greatest moment. The power 
of uniting little sums, that might otherwise be wasted or lost, until 
they become the foundation of wealth, the self-dependence of earn- 
ing and possessing, the delight of giving and the development of.a 
helpful responsibility which makes happier and better not only the 
child, but more skillful to cope with every-day life, the man or woman 
he or she will soon become is what we aim, through the School Sav- 
ings Bank, to cultivate. f 


SARA LOUISA OBERHOLTZER. 
Norrisiown, Pa. 
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AMERICA. 

The distinguished historian George Ticknor Curtis died in New York 
March, 1894. Mr. Curtis was born at Watertown, Mass., November 
28, 1812. He was a graduate of Harvard of the Class of 1832. In 
1836 he was admitted to the bar and practiced his profession in Boston 
until 1862, when he removed to New York. In Boston he was United 
States Commissioner, and made himself obnoxious to the Abolitionists 
by his enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1851 in the case of 
Thomas Sims who was returned to his master by Mr. Curtis’ orders. 
For a brief period, he was a member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
but he was never deeply engaged in political life. His earlier writings 
are almost exclusively legal, but in later life he turned with preference 
to constitutional and historical studies. His works are: 

“ Digest of English and American Admiralty Decisions,” 1839. 

“ Digest of the Decisions of the Courts of Common Law and Ad- 
miraltly in the United States,” vols. ii and iii, 1840-46. 

“ Rights and Duties of Merchant Seamen,’’ 1841. 

“ American Conveyancer,” 1846. 

“ Law of Copyright,” 1847. 

“ Law of Patents,” 1849, Fourth edition, 1873. 

“ Equity Precedents,” 1850. 

“ Commentary on the Jurisprudence Practice and Peculiar Juris- 
diction of the Courts of the United States,” two vols., 1854-58. 

“ History of the Origin, Formation and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, two vols , 1855-58. 

“ Life of Daniel Webster,” 1871. 

“ Life of James Buchanan,” 1883. 

t Creation or Evolution,” 1887, 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna Agricultural Institute.—-Dr. Wilhelm Neurath was appointed 
m the fall of 1893 Ordinary Professor of Political Economy and 
Agrarian Statistics at the Hochschule fiir Bodenkultur, in Vienna. He 
was born May 31, 1840, at Bur-Sanct Georgen in Hungary. Without 
the aid of a school or a teacher he obtained his early education, and 
acquired especial distinction in higher mathematics. When he was 
twelve years old he was thrown upon his own resources for the sup- 
port not only of himself, but of younger brothers and sisters, His 
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days were devoted to gaining his livelihood as a tutor, and it was only 
at nights that he could devote himself to his private studies. On 
obtaining the certificate of maturity for university studies he was 
entered in 1866 to 1870 as a student successively in the medical; legal 
and philosophical faculties in the University of Vienna. In 1871 he 
secured from that university the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
in 1880 from the University of Tubingen the degree of Doctor of Polit- 
ical Science. In 188r Dr. Neurath became Privat-dozent in the Tech- 
nical High School at Vienna, and in 1889 Extrdordinary Professor at 
the Agricultural Institute. His publications have been very numerous, 
including beside an extensive contribution to the periodical preas the 
following: 

“ Schutzsoll und Frethandel.”” Pp. 77. 1877. 

Der Soxtalphilosoph Quesnay.’' Pp. 44. 1881. 

“ Turgot als phystokratischer Steaismann."" Pp. 30. 1882. 

“ Adam Smith im Lichte der heutigen Staats-und Sozialauf- 
Jassung.”” Pp. 48. 1882. 

“ Darwinismus und Sozialokonomie.” Pp. 77. 1879. 

“ Volkswirthschaftliche und soxialpolitische Essays.” Pp. 321. 
1880, 

“ Die Funktion des Geldes.” Pp. 208. 1879. 

“ Grundzuge der Volkswirthschaftslehre.” Pp. 337. 1885. 

u Eigenthum und Gerechtigkeit. Pp. 31. 1884. 

“ Das Recht auf Arbeit” und © das Sittliche tn der Volkswirth- 
schaft”? Pp. 58. 1887. 

“ Moral und Politik.” Pp. 25. 1891. 

“ System er socialen und politischen Ockonomie.” I Heft. Bin- 
leitung, Pp. 64. 1889. i 

“ Elemente der Volkswirthschaststehre.” (2d revised edition.) 
Pp. xxvi and 487. 1892. 

“Die wahren Ursachen der Ueberproduktionskrisen sowie der 
Erwerbs-und Arbeitslosigkeit.” Pp. 37. 1852. 

“ Das Sinken des Zinsfusses, sozialokonomisch gewürdigt.” Pp. 
54. 1893. 

FRANCE. 


Paris.—Edmond Renaudin, a prominent writer for the Journal des 
Economistes, died at Paris, November 29, 1893. He was born October 
20, 1832, at Paris, and pursued his studies in the Faculty of Letters at 
Paris. He devoted himself to library work, was secretary to the director 
of the National Printing Office, 1869-73, was connected with the Na- 


‘ tional Library 1873 to 1876, and from the latter date to his death, with 


the Ministry of Public Instruction and the Library of St. Genevieve. 
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Besides collaboration in “V Annuaire de l Economie politique et sta- 
tistigue,’? M. Renaudin published guide books, prepared statistical 
tables for the Journal des Economistes, and published the bibli- 
ographical articles in the Nouveau Journal des Connaissances Utiles, 
during its ten years’ existence. He translated from the Italian “Des 
finances de l Italte,”’ 1868. 


ITALY. 


Naples.—The death is announced of Alberto Errera, Professor 
(incaricato *) of Commercial and Colonial Economy and Statistics at 
the University of Naples. Professor Errera was born at Venice, April 
14, 1842, studied law at the University of Padua, and taught political 
economy with distinguished success at the Technical Institutes at 
Venice, Milan and Naples. He was also Professor at the University 
of Naples. His principal works are as follows: 

“ Storia e statistica delle Industrie Venete.” Venice, 1870. 

“ Tabelle statistiche e documenti.” Venice. 

“ Storia dell Economia politica nei secoli XVII e XVIII negli Stati 
della Republica Veneta.” Venice, 1877. 

“L'Italia industriale, con particolare riguardo all’ Adriatico superi- 
ore.” Turin, 1873. 

“ Le nuove istituzioni economiche nel secola XIX.” Milan. 

t‘ Le Finanze dei grandi comuni.” Florence, 1882. 

“t Elementi di Economia politica.” Milan, 1887. 

“ Tstituzioni indusiriati popolari.” ‘Turin, 1888, 

“ Manuale delle piccole industrie.”’ Milan. 

“Le operazioni de credito agrario e le cartelle agrarie.” Verona, 
1889. 
“i Nuovo Codice de Commercio del Regno d'Italia.” Florence, 
1883. 
“I Magazzini generali, le note di pegno e le fedi di deposito nella 
storia, nelle consuetudini e nella legislazione.” Venice. 

“La Riforma del Credito fondiario.” Turin, 1886. 

“ Daniele Manin e Venezia.” Florence, 1875. 

“ Elementi di etica e diritto.” Naples. 


JAPAN. 


Tokio.—Dr. Adolph von Wenkstern was appointed in August last 
Extraordinary Professor of Political Economy and Finance at the 
Imperial University of Tokio, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Professor Ugo Eggert. Professor von Wenkstern was born October 
4, 1862, at Gross-Tippeln in the province of East Prussia. His early 


*See ANNALS, vol. L, p 638, for description of this grade. 
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education was obtained in the gymnasia at Hohenstein in Prussia, and 
Miinster in Westphalia. From 1880 to 1885, he was an officer of the 
German army. Inthe latter year he retired and became a tobacco 
“planter on the ialand of Sumatra. Returning to Germany in 1890, he 
pursued economic studies at the Universities of Munich, 1890-91, and 
Berlin 1891-93. At the latter University he secured, July 13, 1893, the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and was appointed to the professor- 
ship at Tokio August 15, entering upon his duties in November last. 
Professor von Wenkstern has written: 
“Le Play,” Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1894. 
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of the primitive hunter, shepherd and fisser onward. Differing 
somewhat from some of his predecessors, he proposes the following 
sequence: (1) Production for Home Use (Hausfletss), in which the 
members of a family, principally the wife and daughters, weave, spin 
and sew for domestic consumption the raw materials which the male 
members produce; (2) Paid Labor (Lohnardbeit), where the laborer 
prepares the material delivered to kim in his house or workshop; (3) 
Handicraft (Handwerk), where the laborer possesses both hia own 
tools and materials and works independently, selling his goods when 
finished; (4) the House Industry, as commonly understood, though Doc- 
tor Bücher prefers the term “Commission System’”’ ( Verlagssystem), 
where the raw materials are supplied for manufacture, and sometimes 
also the machinery and tools required; and, finally, (5) the Factory 
System, where we have to do with production on a large scale, known 
in Germany as die grosse Industrie, and with great aggregations of 
capital. Doctor Biicher takes a perfectly impartial position, yet he does 
not omit to notice the effect of this development upon the liberty, 
independence and material condition of the laborer at various periods, 
At the same time he objects to the view that any one mode of produc- 
tion can claim to be regarded as the natural and only ideal one, and 
especially warns his countrymen—and the warning is not unnecessary 
—against believing that the salvation of the working classes is to be 
found by either the expansion or the discouragement by artificial 
means of any of the foregoing methods. He holds, on the contrary, 
that endeavor should be made to maintain the merits and advantages 
which every historical system possesses, and to remove their defects 
and disadvantages. “For,” he wisely adds, ‘‘this is the comforting 
result of every serious consideration of history: that no single element 
of culture which has once been introduced into the life of men can be 
lost, but rather that each and every one, even when the hour of its 
predominance has expired, continues in some modest degree to co- 
operate in realizing the great end in which we all believe, viz., the 
helping of mankind toward ever-improving forms of existence,” 

In reading this thoughtful work one may now and then feel that 
our author tends to become too dogmatic, as, for instance, when he 
tells us, as thongh it were the last word upon the subject, that 
exchange is so far from being a human instinct that antagonism to it 
is always peculiar to undeveloped peoples. Likewise in his careful 
investigation into the division of labor and the formation of classes, 
Doctor Biicher becomes as arbitrary in his objection to Schmoller's 
theory of the inheritance of personal characteristics as Schmoller him- 
self ison the affirmative side. He considers Schmoller’s theory as the 
proclamation of “a social philosophy of Beats possidentes,” and adds: 
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“It calls to the low-born who thinks he has in him the power to rise 
to a higher position: Abandon all hope; your physical and intel- 
lectual constitution, your nerves and muscles, the causal chain of 
many generations holds you fast to the ground. ‘Your ancestors have 
for centuries been serfs; your father and grandfather were day labor- 
ers; therefore, you are yourself destined for a similar occupation.” 
But is this the fact? Does not Doctor Biicker unconsciously exaggerate 
here and even miss the very kernel of the theory to which he objects? 
We fancy that most people who hold that heredity plays an important 
part in determining the destiny of the race will totally object to such 
a consequence as illogical and unscientific. What Schmoller and 
those who think with him would say is simply that, as a matter of fact 
and experience, people do act more or less in accordance with a cer- 
tain law, but they do not pretend to say that they should necessarily 
conform to this law, much less that conformity to it is an obligation. 
Whatever virtue there may be in heredity, we do not get rid of free 
will, not to speak of other forces and influences which act powerfully 
upon conduct and character. To say that Schmoller’s theory involves 
the conception of man as a slave to uncontrollable circumstances is 
altogether to magnify and distort the significance of a plain fact of 
observation. 

The later chapters of the book are of less value, though they con- 
tain many facts and figures which will prove of service to the serious 
social student. We can warmly commend Doctor Biicher’s work 
though not agreeing with all its conclusions. 

Wr.iAM HARBUTY Dawson. 





Introduction to the Study of Political Economy. By LUIGI COSSA. 
Translated by Louris DYER. Pp. x., 587. New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1893. 

This work is intended as a second and much enlarged edition of the 
‘‘Gnide to the Study of Political Econcmy ” which was translated 
and published in 1880. It is more than double the size of the older 
book, and is much more complete in every way. Especially do we 
note the enlargement in the account that is given of the contemporary 
economists. The edition of 1880 contained two chapters on that 
period, whereas the present edition contains eight chapters, one being 
given to each of the leading countries, The first general division of 
the work also, upon the definition of Political Economy, its relations 
to other sciences, its, method, importance. etc., has been very greatly 
enlarged. 

There is little, perhaps nothing, new to be said regarding the work. 
Every one knows the excellence of the introductory matter and the 
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remarkable range of reading and critical ability that is shown, espe- 
cially in the historical part. In a work of this extent, the writing 
of which demands a knowledge of nearly all of the important modern 
langnages and an acquaintance with the literature of many countries, 
there will naturally be mistakes of fact. For example we find on 
“page 411 of the new edition that the unfinished work “Die National- 
ockonomie der Gegenwart und Zukunft’ is ascribed to Professor 
Conrad of Halle. It was, of course, written by Hildebrand, Conrad’s 
father-in-law and his predecessor in the editorship of the /ahrbicher 
Sur Nationalökonomie und Statistik. Conrad, indeed, at the time of 
its publication lacked the years and experience to write such a work 
as this. We notice again on page 476 that Carroll D. Wright is men- 
tioned as if he had withdrawn from his position as head of the United 
States Bureau of Labor. Doubtless many such slight inaccuracies 
could be found. On the whole, however, considering the extent of the 
work and the number of details, its accuracy is deserving of high praise. 
Probably few Americans who are personally acquainted with the 
economists of America would agree in all respects with the classifica- 
tion that is made of American economists, When we reflect, however, 
that the main source of information must have been the published 
work of the persons mentioned and that alone, it seems that Professor 
` Cossa is justified in almost every instance in the classification that he 
gives. The same criticism might well be made regarding economists 
in other countries, Much more than a knowlege of the books that a 
man has published is needed, to estimate properly his worth and posi- 
tion as a scientist. One, however, could not ask more from Professor 
Cossa than a knowledge of the works of the writers criticised. 
As a compendium of titles and authors with brief characterization of 
the works, the book is almost indispensable; while as a general intro- 
duction to the subject (I do not mean an exposition of the principles 


of the science) it is easily the best that we have. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 





A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Prepared under 
the supervision of Isaac K. Fons, D. D., editor-in-chief. In two 
volumes, Vol. I. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1894. 
Compared, as regards the definition of economic terms, with 

Webster's International Dictionary of the English Language. Being 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary revised and enlarged under the 
supervision of Noam PORTER, D. D., LL. D., Springfield, Mas.: 
G. & C. Merriam Company, 1890. 

There is nothing which gives the economist greater satisfaction, 
than the present rapid increase in his reading and hearing public, 
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The public at large is to-day interested in economic and political 
questions, and is studying them with an ardor that no other practical 
science can awaken, For this reason those interested in the advance 
of the science and desirous of seeing sound doctrines obtain wide 
acceptance may well ask how the economic terms are defined by the 
dictionaries, the source from which the mass of readers obtain their 
conception of the meaning of the economic terms now so widely 
employed in the daily and weekly papers, the magazines and the 
sociological and political works dealing with practical economic 
problems. 

The definitions of economic terms as found in “Fhe Standard Dic- 
tionary,” the first volume of which has so recently appeared, may 
profitably be compared with those given in the last edition of Web- 
ster—the “ International,” which came out in 1890, Webster's Dic- 
tionary is the one at present in widest use, and is the one which rightly 
stands highestin popular esteem; hence the comparison of the “ Stand- 
ard” and the ‘International ” is the natural one to make. 

The definitions of the economic terms in the “Standard” were 
doubtless made, or passed on, by Charles A. Tuttle, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Political Economy and International Law in Amherat Col- 
lege. He is the-member of the ‘‘Standard’s”’ editorial staff who is 
accredited with having that department of the work in charge. How 
fully he is responsible for the exact phraseology of the economic 
terms is doubtless an editorial secret. To whomever the credit may 
belong, the “Standard ” has unquestionably defined these words 
more fully, and generally more accurately, though it has by no means 
accomplished all that might be desired. In comparing the two 
works, however, it should be borne in mind that the present rapid 
change and progress in economic science gives the last publisher the 
advantage even thongh there be but four years between the dates of 
issue of the books. 

It will be impossible to compare more than a few of the definitions; 
but a few of the characteristic ones will tell as much as a larger num- 
ber would. Webster defines economics to be ‘‘ political economy; the 
science of the utilities or the useful application of wealth or material 
resources,’ This definition, perhaps unconsciously to the definer, 
comes very near stating the conception of the most recent economists; 
had the phrase ‘‘to the satisfaction of human wants'’ been added, 
the definition would have been a good one—a much better one than 
that given under the term political economy—‘ that branch of polit- 
ical science or philosophy which treats of the sources and methods of, 
production and preservation of the material wealth and prosperity of 
nations.” Funk’s definition is more elaborate and more satisfactory: 
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“ The science that treats of the development of material resources, or 
of the production, preservation and distribution of wealth, and of the 
means and methods of living well for the State, the family, and the 
individual; political economy.” The explanation of the definition 
manifests the strength of German influence, and is worth quoting in 
full. 

“ Exonomics, regarded by earlier writers on the subject, particularly by English 
economists, as the science of material wealth, is now coming to be looked upon as 
the science of man’s tempcral well-being in the widest sense Economics may be 
divided into three great branches: (1) Pure Economics, the science of value or 
exchange, which concerns itself only with general principles, and has often been 
testricted to purely material coasiderations; (2) Social Economics, which apples 
these principles to problems connected with the growth and well-being of organ- 
ized society; and (3) National Economics, which studies them from the point of 
view of the statesman, and treats of such questions as the tariff, taxation, cur- 
rency and public education. Kconomics has also been divided, since the early 
days of the science, into parts treating respectively of production, distribution and 
consumption.” 

Neither consumption nor distribution are defined as economic terms 
by Webster. Funk recognizes them both as having meanings peculiar 
to their use in economics, Consumption is declared to be “ Destruction 
by use or useful expenditure’’—a definition that seems to cover pro- 
ductive consumption. Distribution is defined as ‘‘ That department of 
political economy concerned with the supplying or apportionment to 
individuals of that which has been produced or obtained by the com- 
munity as a whole.” 

Capital is poorly defined by both dictionaries. Funk starts his defi- 
nition well, by saying that capital is ‘‘ Wealth employed in or available 
for production;” but in specifying its meaning more closely he con- 
fuses capital and wealth by declaring capital to be ‘‘ The aggregate of 
the products of industry directly available for the support of human 
existence or for promoting additional production.” Webster gives one 
bad definition from McCulloch, who is accredited with declaring capital 
to be “ That portion of the produce of industry which may be directly 
employed either to support human beings or to assist in production,” 
and one good one quoted from T. Raleigh, who says that “When 
wealth is used to assist production it is capital. The capital of a civ- 
ilized community,’’ he says, ‘includes fired capital (i. e., buildings, 
machines and roads used in the course of production and exchange) 
_ and circulating capital (i. e., fuel, food, money, etc., spent in the course 
of production and exchange ”). ; 

The word good as an economic term, in the singular number, is not 
defined by Webster. Funk defines a good as “ Anything capable of 
satisfying hnman wants and having exchangeable value.” The last 
phrase improperly shuts a free good out of the definition. 
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These illustrations need not be multiplied. The above are sufficient 
to substantiate the assertion that Funk’s definitions of economic terms 
are better than Webster’s, and that both are faulty. 

Were one to criticise the ‘‘Standard Dictionary’ as a whole, instead 
of in detail as above, he would surely congratulate the editors and pub- 
lishers on the marked success of their great undertaking. Webster's 
Dictionary has long since won a deservedly high place; the ‘‘ Standard” 
will take equal rank. The large corps of able men and the evident 
care with which they have done their work are assurance of the future 
popularity of the “ Standard.” As regards the type work and general 
form of the page there is little choice between the two works. Web- 
ster’s page is, perhaps, the better of the two because somewhat smaller 
and less crowded. The illustrations in the ‘‘ Standard ” are superior to 
those in Webster. The lithographic work of the ‘‘ Standard,” particu- 
larly the plates of gems and decorations made under the direction of 
the art department of Tiffany & Co., may justly excite the pride of all 
Americans, Webster's arrangement of the material of the Appendix 
is preferable to that adopted by the ‘‘ Standard,” which I think has made 
a mistake in putting the biographical, geographical and historical 
names, etc., together into one alphabetically arranged list, instead of 
keeping them ate. 

PERE oe Emory R. JoHNSON. 


How to Study and Teach History. By B. A. HINSDALE, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Edited by Dr. W. T. Hareris, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Pp. xxii, 346. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1894. 
The following are the topics treated in the twenty-three chapters: 

The Educational Value of History, The Field of History, Sources of 

Information, The Choice of Facts, Methods of Teaching, The Organ- 

ization of Facts, The Time Relation in History: Chronology, The 

Place Relation: Geography, Cause and Effect in History, Physical 

Causes That Act in History, Human Causes That Act in History, The 

Teacher’s Qualifications, Historical Geography : The Old World, His- 

torical Geography : The New World, North America in Outline, The 

Colonization of North America, The Struggle Between France and 

England in North America, A Conspectus of the American Revolution, 

The War of 1812, The Territorial Growth of the United States, Phases 

of Industrial and Political Development, The Slave Power, Teaching 

Civics. The list of authorities attached to each chapter constitutes 

the most valuable collection in English pertaining to the teaching of 

history. 
The profession has a right to expect a high grade treatise on the 

Pedagogy of History from the occupant of one of the oldest chairs of 
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the science and art of teaching in America. The anthor indicates in 
his preface that he aims to reach more particularly teachers of history 
in elementary and secondary schcols. Two reasons justify this, 
(1.) The needs of these teachers are greater than those of the teachera 
above them. (2.) Little attention has been paid to meeting their 
wants in the way of methods of teaching history. It is true that great 
teachers of history have discussed the problem of history teaching in 
colleges and universities, and in this way have indirectly aided the 
teachers below, but very few have attacked the peculiar problem of 
history teaching in the lower schools: 

The plan by which this purpose is soaght to be realized is pedagogi- 
cally correct: namely, to present the general principles and doctrines 
of history teaching in connection with the facts of history; not to 
divorce principle and fact, but rather show them in their living unity. 
(Rightly the author finds most of his illustrations in the field of 
American history—for wich it most cf his constituency will deal.) 
The separation of theory fom practice is a common pedagogical sin; 
and it is largely due to much of the talk about teaching that seems 
to go nowhere; seems not to take hold of practice and control it and 
thus make it effective. 

The order of chapters does not permit the perfect realization of the 
plan of keeping the doctrine and its concrete embodiment in closest 
union. An extended analysis of historical material should have fur- 
nished the basis for conclusions in regard to the nature of history, its 
educational values, criteria for selecting its facts, and the principles 
and process of organization. In failing to do this the author has fallen 
short of his own ideal of keeping theory and fact together.. Defini- 
tions of history are of value only as they have working power. The 
definition of history is a conception of the subject obtained by the 
teacher in order that it may be used in directing the pupil’s work. 
Such a definition can only be grown into the mind of the teacher 
from an intimate acqnain-ance with the subject itself; he must see 
that it embodies the very essence af the subject. But this cannot 
come from telling him what history is, but may come from joes 
him eee what it is for himself. 

The same fundamental defect is found in the discussion on the 
educetional value of history. Why d> teachers of history need to 
know its educational value? For two reasons at least: that this 
knowledge may throw light on the process of teaching history and 
may also justify the teaching of the srbject. Especially with refer- 
ence co the first purpose dozs this chapter fall short of what we ought 
to expect. To make educational values go for all they are worth, 
this grade of teachers must be made to witness, in their own minds, 
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the identical processes stimulated by history. The almost infinite 
distance between watching the mind perform the concrete processes 
involved in learning history and hearing or reading an enumeration 
of these processes can only be appreciated by one who has been the 
victim of the latter and has afterward been the agent of the former. 
For the teacher to watch the mind in the process of working its way 
through the subject isto give him an intelligent basis for reaching 
conclusions as to the processes and powers stimulated and as to the 
nature of the results both on the side of mind and on the side of 
knowledge. Then the teacher may know for himself in what form 
the subject stands in the learner’s mind and what changes have been 
wrought in his mental life. There is no contention about the truth 
of the author’s statement of the educational value of history; it is 
true. But it is firmly believed that if he, asa skillful teacher and a 
reputable historian, had taken a series of events and had analyzed 
the mental processes and products involved in their mastery vastly 
more would have been done for his constituency than all the wise 
saying of all the wise men quoted in this chapter. 

The attempt to apply ready-made psychology to a subject as an 
explanation of its educational value or of the methods of teaching it 
is right in its intention but wrong in its method. Every subject 
furnishes its own psychology—an objective psychology that gives the 
true solution of educational value and methods of teaching. The 
sooner teachers realize this fundamental truth, the sooner will the 
profession possess a rational pedagogy of the various subjects of study. 

It must not be inferred from the above criticism ‘that Dr. Hinsdale 
has not produced a work of great value, for he has, and every teacher 


of history, as a professional duty, ought to study it. 
W. H. MACE. 


storre générale du IV* Siècle à nos Jours, publié sous la direction 

de MM. E. Lavissz et A Rampaup. Tome I, Les Origines 395- 

1095. Tome ll, L'Europe féodale, les Croisades 1095-1270, pp. vi, 

805 and 987. Paris; Armand Colin et Cle. 1893. 

There is a fascination in working with the sources of history, which 
is never felt by the compiler, who derives his materials from secondary 
books, Of course, it is impossible, without long years of study, to 
master the original records of more than a single epoch. Conse- 
quently, critical students usually prefer to record the results of their 
researches in monographs, long or short. But of those who are inter- 
ested in history very few have time to read monographs. They 
demand that the results of this research shall be made accessible to 
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them in the smallest possible space. The strength of thia demand is 
evident from the publication of two series on general history in French 
and English. , 

The plan of the two is quite different. In the French series each 
chapter is assigned to some scholar, who has made a special study of 
the subject; in the English* each volume is the work of one hand. 
Each method has its advantages. In the first each chapter is a mono- 
graph; in the second greater unity and continuity are possible, But 
let us examine the volumes of the French series, 

The editors announce the purpose of including ‘‘ the history of all 
races which have played a part in the great revolutions of humanity.” 
" At the periods of their importance for general history will appear 
the peoples and races of Northern and Southern Asia, of the extreme 
Orient, of America and of Africa.” It will be interesting to see how 
well this plan can be carried out. The following volumes are an- 
nounced: The English Ware, the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
the Religious Wars, the Age of Louis XIV., the Eighteenth Century, 
etc. To the volumes which have appeared seventeen scholars have 
contributed. For those announced many more will lend their assist- 
ance. Consequently we have in this series an unequaled opportunity 
to study the methods and the ability of the French historians of the 
day. The names of Lavisse and Rambaud are a guarantee that the 
workmanship will be of a high order. They hold themselves respon- 
sible for the preservation of the necessary unity, So fer their work 
has been well done. Frequent cross references enable us to piece out 
the fragments and to get e complete account of any topic discussed, 

The price—only twelve francs—and the general appearance of the 
volumes suggest merely a popular presentation. But this idea is dis- 
pelled in the first chapter by the enumeration of the prefectures in 
the Roman Empire, covering ten pages. Evidently the work is in- 
tended to be helpful to scholars and as such we shall criticise it. 

Detailed references to authorities or sources are omitted except in a 
very few cases. This is unfortunate. Specialists ought to consider: 
it their duty to enable other scholars to verify and control their 
statements. M. Berthelot is the only one who has given any exact 
references and he has done so only in the first chapter. The bulk and 
cost of the work would nct have been increased materially by such 
critical apparatus. But in these volumes the scattered references are 
indefinite and inexact. Vol. II, p. 161, “a German chronicler’ is 
quoted; p. 141, “a chronicler of the time; p. 134, "a contemporary 
Italian writer; ” ete. It would have been as easy to give the name. Vol. 


s"! Periods of European History." General Editor ARTHUR Hasgarn, M.A. 
Period I, A.D. 476-918, by C W.C. Oman. Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
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I, p. 92 and p. 473, Procopius is cited as an authority without a word 
of warning about his inaccuracies. Vol. II, p. 149, Otto of Freising 
is quoted for Frederic I’s expedition in 1166; Otto died 1158. Vol. I, 
p. 308, we are cautioned against believing the monk of St. Gall; on p. 
323 he is cited as an authority. Vol. II, p. 163, “an important passage 
of the chronicler Alberic’’ is quoted. Alberic’s patchwork composi- 
tion is of such a character that we can trust it only after careful exam- 
ination, and anyone unfamiliar with the chronicle will surely waste 
much time, poring over its voluminous records in search of this pas- 
sage. A little more care would have remedied these annoying defects. 

The bibliographies are excellent. But in some the number of 
volumes in a work is given; in others omitted. Vol. I, p. 65, we are 
warned against Flach’s books; on p. 477 they are given among the 
authorities. Villemain is treated in a similar manner. A reference 
to the 221 (sic) volumes of Migne’s Patrologia (Vol. I, p. 46), for the 
“ecclesiastical writers” is rather unsatisfactory. It is especially 
noticeable how frequently the statement occurs, ‘‘There is no satis- 
factory work in French on this paR It would be equally true of 
English books. 

Of the thirty-one chapters in ties two volumes MM. Baget and 
Berthelot have each contributed six. M. Rambaud has written a 
single chapter on Southeastern Europe durirg the Crusades, He is 
particularly able to discuss this subject, and the treatise is full of 
interest and instruction. M. Lavisse also contributes a single chapter, 
discussing the formation of the papal power, etc., and the propa- 
ganda among the barbarians, 395-756. This discussion is even better 
than his articles on the same a ha in the Revue des deux Mondes, 
1885-87. 

In general, the subjects are anniy handled; and the styles of the 
different authors, although varying greatly, are clear and attractive, 
In such an extensive work errors are almost unavoidable. Vol, II, p. 
55, the number of days included in the Truce of God is stated much 
too small. Vol. II, p. 161, at the election of Lothair, 1125, there were 
forty electors—ten from each of the dominant races—not ten in all. 
Vol. II, p. 565, Henry OI. did not proclaim a Truce of God, but 
a “Landfriede.” Vol. II, p. 310, it is stated that Raymond of 
Toulouse already had Tripoli; on p. 313 there is an account of his 
obtaining it later. Vol. II, p. 327, Urban is described as very active 
after the capture of Jerusalem in promotirg a new Crusade He 
died within forty-eight hours after hearing of the fall of the holy 
city. The account of the Children’s Crusade (Vol. II, p. 333, note 3), 
is very unsatisfactory. There is some exaggeration in the statement 
(Vol. II, p. 346), that the Crusaders ‘‘ went to the East by millions.” 
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A reader will be at loss to understand the course of the events 
described in Vol. I; p. 521, unless he already knows that Zwentibold 
was an illegitimate son, The proot-reading is carelessly done in 
places, Vol. I, p. 454, 114 is correct, rot 116; p. 483, Sale, not Salle; 
Vol. II, p. 310, 1100, not r110, ete. Mistakes similar to the above are 
too frequent. Occasionally an open question is decided in a dogmatic 
manner; ¢. g., the date of the introjuction into Europe of Arabic 
numerals, Vol. II, p. 193. 

But these volumes are valuable, and we wish that they could be 
reproduced in English at the same price. It is because of the excel- 
lence of the whole that we have called attention to the faults in 
detail. The topics treated are well ckosen, the illustrations are apt, 
and a due proportion is observed in, th» correlation of the parts. No 
specialist is allowed to ride his favorite hobby. The usefulness of the 
work is lessened, however, by the ebsence of maps and indexes. 
Genealogical tables are furnished. A very large portion of the 
volumes ia devoted to ‘‘Kulturgeschich-e.” Many important questions ` 
of the later period have necessarily been relegated to the third 
volume. This will probably be of even greater value than those 
already published for the questions wkich concerned the life of the 
people. 


, D. C. MUNRO. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


—— ` 


TI malthusismo e i problemi sociale. Ey VITTORIO LEBRECHT, Torini: 

Loescher, 1893. 

This interesting work proposes to examine by the light of scientific 
criticism the theory of Malthus and the principal objections that have 
been brought against it. The author turns his attention, first, to point- 
ing out the irrefutability of the biological tendency as Malthus has 
shown it, and the necessity which devo.ves upon political economy to 
recognize it as a fundamental Jaw. Leb-echt does not ignore the objec- 
tions raised by various writezs against th.s tendency ; on the contrary he 
estimates them with praiseworthy impartiality ; yet after careful exam- 
ination he believes that they are not destructive of the theory, and 
indeed he is hardly disposed to grant that they exert even a modifying 
influence. He does not dedy that the coefficient of procreation is 
essentially economic and that poverty is one of its potent factors; yet 
he affirms that the prolific action of poverty can be remedied by moral 
influences, which shall check! the increment of procreation and adapt 
it to the sum of subsistence.. Lebrechr affirms that the statement of 
Malthus that population left to itself is doubled in twenty-five years, 
seems to be confirmed by the example of the United States. Nor, 
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again, do the opinions of Malthus concerning the limit of the incre- 
ment of subsistence seem to him to be the result of an excessive 
pessimism. He recognizes thal emigration certainly is of influence in 
retarding overpopulation, that it does not, however, prevent it. He 
examines the objections brought by socialists against the Malthusian 
theories; he observes that some, for instance Marlo, recognize the full 
importance of the problem of population, while he regrets that others 
do not consider the question carefully, Schaffle treats it with too 
great carelessness, Lasalle and Turati do not discuss it all. Bebel 
speaks too superficially of the population and overpopulation of 
Germany ; Zorli and Colajanni, of more moderate temper, flee before 
the conclusions that Malthus has drawn. Lebrecht institutes an acute 
inquiry into the views of all these writers, through which he reaches 
the following opinion : “ To me it seems that Malthusianism ought to 
act as one of those functions which physiologists call vicarious; to 
which nations should have recourse under certain definite conditions, 
in certain economic and social events; that is to say, every country 
should always keep in mind the Jaw of Malthus, applying it, however, 
only when it is found necessary to do so.” 

He gives attention then to the sociologists. Into their works and 
into their criticisms he makes careful inquiry. He studies Darwin's 
theories, and the celebrated theories of Spencer, who holds that the 
increase of population tends naturally to decrease as civilization 
advances; and he shows most excellently that facts contradict the 
statements, since, for example, in the United States where psychic ten- 
sion and cerebral activity are very great, procreation is rapid and 
vigorous. Nor are the doctrines of other sociologists, Morelli, Schäffe, 
Lilienfeld overlooked. These searching criticisms prepare the way 
for Chapter III, which discusses the burning questions of Malthu- 
sianism in France, He rehearses the demographic conditions of the 
country, which result in an almost numerical stationariness; for while 
in Greece the annual increase in population is 19 8 per cent, in France 
it is but 3.8 per cent. He recognizes at the same time the flourishing 
economic condition of France, notwithstanding the frequent agricul- 
tural, industrial and financial crises through which the country has 
passed within the last twenty years. He believes that scarcity of pop~ 
ulation is not disadvantageous from a political point of view, for a 
small army of well-fed men conquers a large army made up of those 
that are hungry. Tracing then the causes of the limited procreation 
of France, Lebrecht observes that by some it is attributed to debility, 
by others to degeneration or to vice; he combats these various opinions, 
finding the cause in the neo-Malthusian practices which have been 
provoked by a desire for preserving a high economic position, or as 
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Dumont expresses it, by social capillarity ; and he concludes that this 
restraint on procreation is essentially beneficent aud worthy of 
encouragement. He studies neo-Malthusianism from a religious, 
hygienic and moral point of view, and he does not hesitate to recog- 
nize its injurious effects and its dangers; he holds that it is, however, 
the lesser of the evils and that it should be practiced, at least in its 
angst harmless forms, in order to avoid an unrestrained excess of popu- 
lation, the source of great misery. But he considers that neo-Malthu- 
sianism should be practiced freely, not enjoined by the law, nor yet 
by the advice of the State. That he State should restrict itself to a 
purely economic function in facilitating exchanges and in the coloni- 
zation of national lands. 

Such are, in outline, the conterts of this learned and interesting 
work. In many points I do not agree with the author. A strong 
opponent of neo-Malthusianism, I believe that overpopulation should 
be remedied by economic means, not by medical and physiological 
means. The criticism of my theories made by Lebrecht do not seem 
to me to be convincing. Yet the different doctrines advanced by us, 
in various grave questions, take nothing from the estimation in which 
I hold his book; it is to be judgec as a notable contribution to the 
economic theories which are among the most difficult and the most 
debated. 

ACHILLE LORIA. 
[Translated by CormeLia H, B. ROGERS.) 


Abrakam Lincoin. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. American Statesmen 
Series, 2 vols. Boston and New York: Houghton, Miffiin & Co., 
1893. 

It isa striking tribute to Abraham Lincoln that interest in him 
does not lessen the farther we are removed from the scenes in which 
he was the central figure. Indeed, the wider the distance which 
separates us from this great character, the more wont we are to give 
him his true place in the catalogue as the “Supreme American of onr | 
History.” 

Among the many biographies issued, with Mr. Lincoln as a subject, 
this last will take immediate prominence. Mr. Morse, in his por- 
trayal, has escaped the very natural veneration of the biographers 
Nicolay and Hay, and at the same time the extreme realism of 
Herndon. 

There is great care manifested with regard to details and the careful 
arrangement of facts. No writer cocld have brought Mr. Lincoin’'s 
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childhood down to a lower plane of rude simplicity, Herndon seems 
to have had a predominant influence over the author in these chapters. 
The first gleam of improvement in Lincoln's environments comes 
after the marriage of Thomas Lincoln to the widow Sally Johnston. 
She induced her new husband to put windows and a floor in the 
cabin. She also strove to make her new husband’s children ‘‘ look a 
little more human.” . 

It is to be questioned whether Mr. Morse has not kept the later life 
of Mr. Lincoln too much in the gloom because of the dark shadow 
cast round his youthful days. There is a peculiar dignity to be 
observed in the rudest of these pioneer homes which we often neglect 
to consider in the application of our present day scale of living. The 
process by which Mr. Lincoln grew into a rational stature was slow 
but unbroken. All things seemed to combine to form and transform 
him. 

The volumes are deserving of much praise, especially those parts 
dealing with the time after Lincoln had become known to his own 
State. The careful description of the Lincoln-Douglass debates is 
notable; also the makeup of the Chicago Convention that nominated 
Lincoln for President. Mr. Morse aptly shows the political principles 
of Mr. Lincoln, in their superiority over the political trade-and-dicker 
ideas of the delegates by quoting the message sent David Davis: 
“ Make no contracts that will bind me.” 

The author presents the political and military events connected 
with the later life of his great subject at length and with great clear- 
ness and fairness. Most commendable is the manner in which he 
shows Mr. Lincoln’s striking individuality. The advice and criticisms 
of theorists, enthusiasts and extremists had but little effect on this 
“most advised man, often the worst advised man, in the annals of 
mankind.” 

The pages teem with illustrations of Lincoln’s unselfishness, for- 
giveness, humanity, tolerance, lack of the display of personal triumphs 
and other marks of real greatness. President Lincoln’s relations to 
his Cabinet may be cited as yet another of the striking interpretations 
in these volumes. There was always a readiness to listen to counsel, 
but instances are wanting in which the chosen line of action was mate- 
tially varied. It was the inflexibility of strength and not that of 
obstinacy. Strictly interpreted, no other administration ever tended 
so much toward absolutism. But interpreting as does Mr. Morse, no 
man better understood the full significance of civil freedom than 
President Lincoln; no man ever did more to preserve and defend it. 


J. A. JAMES. 
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‘The Future of Silver. By Evuarp Suxss, Professor of Geology at 
the University of Vienne. Translated by ROBERT STEIN, U. S. 
Geological Survey. Published by direction of the Committee on 
Finance, U.S. Senate. Pp. ror. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1893. 

Fifteen years ago the author wrote his ‘‘ Future of Gold,” in which he 
predicted on geological grounds the rapid exhaustion of the accessible 
gold deposits in the earth’s crust. The experience of fifteen years has 
not made him waver in his faith, though he has seen the fulfillment of 
his prophecies deferred by the discoveries of South Africa and by the 
extension of ‘the alluvial gold fields of Siberia. Events, he holds, 
have demonstrated irrefutably the central truth of his position, the 
precarious nature of the gold supply. In its present quantity the gold 
production can only be kept up by the discovery of unworked fields, 
Old fields the world over show unmistakable signs of exhaustion. To 
the friends of a simple gold monetary standard he opposes all the 
facts of experience. The metal which they favor is yielded in con- 
stantly decreasing quantity, while the world demands a constantly 
increasing volume of money. 

But what of silver? Does 1s production portend also a diminution, 
or as some would have us believe, an immeasurable increase? Great 
mines have ceased to produce. The Comstock Lode is little more than 
amemory. Broken Hill, in Queensland, continues its enormous pro- 
duction, but every year the ore grows poorer, On the other hand the 
mines of Mexico and Sorth Amezica, long as they have been known, 
have barely been more then tapped by the primitive methods hitherto 
in use. Such an outpouring of silver as occurred in the case of gold 
after the discoveries of California and Australia, seems in the highest 
degree improbable. But all the conditions under which the white 
metal is found confirm the belief that its production will continue to 
increase, though slowly and gradually. ` 

We cannot pretend to follow the author in his geological excursion 
over the face of the earth, but may only note his conclusions. His 
pages contain an interesting picture of the various mining centres, 
both for gold and silver. But in this field any criticism of his methods 
belongs in other hands, The general reader must draw confidence 
from the scrupulous care with which authorities are quoted, and with 
far greater reason from the fact that the author’s previous work stands 
practically unimpeached. 

The work does not end with a statement of geological facts and 
prognostications, but draws conclusions from these for monetary 
science. His thought is clear and his statement incisive, but we are 
now treading upon familiar ground. His picture of monetary difficulties 
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in the leading nations is excellent, but need not detain us longer, 
Let us gather together some of the conclusions of this remarkable 
work. The gold output tends to diminish, the industrial demand 
imcreases and at present absorbs probably the entire current annual 
yield of the mines. With this the stock of gold in existence is usually 
largely overestimated. There results an insufficiency of gold, an in- 
adequacy already felt in the gold countries, and which wonld be 
greatly intensified by a general adoption of the gold standard. The 
Pan-American idea is more than the dream of a fantastic politician. 
Were it realized with a common silver standard, America and Asia, 
with their teeming resources, would present a united front against 
Europe. Under conditions which are manifest to-day international 
bimetallism would be but a transition period enabling the gold coun- 
tries gradually to adapt themselves to the use of silver currency. 
For, concludes the author, “the question is no longer whether 
silver will again become a full-value coinage metal over the whole 
earth, but what are the trials through which Europe is to reach that 
goal,” 

The conclusions are startling, but they merit attention. A careful 
reading of the book will certainly justify them, if the changed pro- 
duction of the precious metals foreseen by the author takes place 
before an efficient substitute for metallic money for the economic func- 
tions it now performs shall have been discovered. Who shall say that 
such a discovery may not take place? If we enter the realm of pro- 
phecy we cannot afford to neglect any of the possibilities. 

In concluding this brief notice we should omit a pleasant duty if we ‘ 
failed to call attention to the uniform excellence with which the trans- 
lator has acquitted himself of his task. 

ROLAND P. FALKNER. 


“American Railroads as Investments. A Handbook for Investors in 
American Railroad Securities. By S. F. Van Oss. Pp. xv., 824. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Effingham Wilson 
& Co., 1893. 


Compendium of Transportation Theories. Kensington Series, First 
Book. A compilation of Essays upon Transportation Subjects by 
Eminent Experts. Publication of series under direction of C, C. 
McCain. Pp. 295. Washington, D. C.: Kensington Publishing 
Company, 1893. 
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Addresses Delivered Bzfore the Wcrld’s Railway Commerce Congress, 
held in Chicago Ill., June 19-273, 1893, Under the Auspices of the 
World's Columbian Auxiliary of the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition. Official Report. Pp. 263. Chicago: The Railway Age and 
Northwestern Railroader, 1893. 

It would be harc to conceive of a more useful book for students 
of transportation than the work by Mr. Vau Oss, The author is an 
Englishman who set about to study the American railway as a whole, 
and our several sys-eme of railroads in detail, in order that he might 
tell American and, especially, Eng ish investors just what sort of an 
enterprise American railroading is. Mr. Van Oss says: ‘‘ The investor 
wants a clear and comp-ehensive dizest of all important matters per- 
taining to the affairs of the numerous companies, individually and 
collectively ; the treined financier 2eeds historical, geographical and 
technical data to supplement his figures with.” Let me add that this 
is just the information which the student must have who would inves- 
tigate transportation from the stand zoint of the economist. 

The first hundred pages of the werk are taken up with a discussion 
of the “Railroads and the Republic ” and the ‘‘ Railroads and their 
Rivals.” This is tha leest satisfacto-y part of the book. The author 
portrays well the methods of manag2ment that unrestrained competi- 
tion gave rise to, and the evil consecuences that have resulted ; never- 
theless he thinks, ‘‘ Competition is the soul of trade all the world over, 
[and] competition in transportatior is the foundation, the foremost 
necessity, of commercial and indust-ial life.” He condemns pooling 
because it ‘tyrannized over the pubiic and deprived it of the benefits 
of competition.” But Mr. Van Os3 ia by 20 means insensible of the 
harmful influence of excessive competition. He calls it ‘‘the great 
curse of the railroad system ;’’ and when he makes the true and tren- 
chant criticism of the Interstate Commerce Act that, “a law which 
endeavors to abolish discrimination a consequence of competition, 
and permits competition itself to rage unabated is to say the least 
incomplete,” we are prepared to hear him advocate the legal control 
of competition, not so, however. H2 does not think the solution of 
the problem can com2 by law. He thinks the attempts have thus far 
been unwise. He wculd not strengtien the Interstate Law. ‘‘It is 
fortunate, indeed,” he says, ‘‘for tae people as well as for the rail- 
roads that the act had =rom.the outset such weaknesses as would 
prevent its being applied rigorously, and as would destine it to become 
a failure.” Neither would he frame the law according to different 
principles ; he does not think legal interference will solve the railroad 
problem. The solution must come rom the railroads. The public 
has taught them that abuses can be punished ; self-interest will lead 
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the railroads to abolish abuses. The improvement in the business 
morale of the railroads is at present rapid, and by means of consoli- 
dation they are eliminating the evil results of competition by 
restricting without destroying competition. This is a more roseate 
view of the situation than Iam able to take. Consolidation is desir- 
able, is inevitable, but it renders efficient governmental supervision 
none the less desirable, and essential to the best interests alike of the 
railroads and the public. 

The denunciation of the ticket ‘‘scalper’’ is most justly made, and 
ought to be read by every member of Congress before he votes upon 
the bill recently introduced into the United States Senate to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act by prohibiting ‘‘scalping.” Likewise the 
chapter on capitalization is a very suggestive one. It is interesting to 
know that from the investor’s standpoint the “much abused ‘water’ 

. » was a real blessing in disguise.” 

The largest and the best part of the book is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of our railroad lines and systems, He divides them into six 
groups, the Eastern, Central, Northwestern, Southwestern, Pacific 
and Southern. The description of each group is preceded by an out- 
line of the geographical and industrial conditions of the States 
composing the territory served by the railroads of the group. The 
several systems of the group are then described; the history of their 
growth is briefly given, and their component parts are named and set 
forth with sufficient detail. Full financial statements of each road are 
given in tabular form. There are five colored maps by means of which 
the railroad systems of the country are clearly shown. They are an 
excellent feature of the book. The book as a whole is to be com- 
mended both for consecutive perusal and for reference. 

Mr. C. C. McCain, the publisher of the ‘‘ Compendium of Transpor- 
tation Theories,” is Auditor of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He has doubtless given more study than has any other man to the 
subject of freight rates and classifications. The able and exhaustive 
“Report Upon Changes in Railway Transportation Rates on Freight 
Traffic Throughout the United States, 1852 to 1893,’’ which was included 
in the report made last year from the Senate Committee on Finance 
upon ‘‘ Wholesale Prices, Wages and Transportation,” was the work 
of Mr. McCain. Students of transportation owe Mr. McCain another 
debt of gratitude for this publication of the ‘‘Compendium of 
Transportation Theories.” It contains thirty-four essays by men whom 
all recognize to be the very best authorities. There are three essays 
by Judge Thomas M. Cooley, one of them being his valuable discussion 
of the “ Popular and Legal View of Traffic Pooling.” Mr. McCain’s 
article on the ‘‘Development of Railway Freight Classifications” 
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is fortunately included. Among the otherrwriters are Senator Shelby 
M. Cnllom, Professor Henry Cer-er Adams and Mr, Charles Francis 
Adams, This compendium will form an essential part of every 
good transportation library. 

An equally valuable compendium of transportation literature is to 
be found in the volume containirg the ‘Addresses Delivered Before 
the World’s Railway Commerce Congress.” The first third of the 
book is taken up by eddresses on “Railway Law and Legislation,” 
different phases of the subject being discussed by John F. Dillon, 
General Counsel Unior Pacific Railway; W. G. Veazey and Martin A. 
Knapp, members of the Interstate Commerce Commission; Edward 
P. Ripley and John W. Cary, Vice President and General Counsel, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company; Alfred G. Safford, 
Law Department, Interstate Commerce Commission; and M. M. Kirk- 
man, Second Vice-President Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
These names suffice to ahow the character of the contributors. Nine 
addresses discuss different problems of ‘‘Railway Management and 
Operation.” The five addresses on the treatment of railway employes 
are especially to be recommended. The description of the work being 
accomplished by the Voluntary Relief Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ought to be widely read. 

The last division of the book includes addresses and papers on 
“Railway History and Development.” Papers concerning the rail- 
ways of Spain, Italy, Sweden and New South Wales are included, 
but with the exception of ‘the last one they are too short to be of 
much value, This volume of addresses on transportation makes a 
real addition to the literature of the subject, and constitutes one of the 
many valuable permanent results of the World’s Columbian Exhibi-. 


tion of 1893. 
Emory R. JOHANSON, 


Die Naturwissenschaft und die Socialdemokratische Theorie; thr 
Verhéliniss dargelegt auf Grund der Werke von Darwin und 
Bebel. Von HEINRICH ERNEST ZIEGLER, Professor at Freiburg i. 
B. Stuttgart: Enke, 1394. 

Social Democracy in Europe had zhus far been persecuted rather 
than answered ; the time had come for us to busy ourselves with its 
overthrow, and to fight it with intellec-ual weapons instead of courts of 
law. The author of this book undertakes this task in an excellent 
way. In undertaking such a work the scientist must have a certain 
amount of self-control; for the soclal-democratic theories are so 
shallow and superficial, and so renounce every scientific basis that the 
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indifference with which they have been and are regarded by the rep- 
resentatives of science is easily understood. Still, one would suppose 
that untenable Utopias would stand self-convicted, even though it be 
distasteful to every earnest thinker to oppose them. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. The irrational theories of the Social Democracy 
concerning the establishment of a social order in which ‘freedom and 
absolute equality ” shall rule, find acceptance among very large masses 
of the population. Bebel’s book “Uber die Stellung der Frau im 
Kinftigen Soctalstaat"’ has gone through a number of editions, and no 
scientific work can boast of so large a circle of readers as this Utopian 
book written with the tone of unerring prophecy. Thus, Professor 
Ziegler performs a valuable service in undertaking to marshal the evi- 
dence which shows that Bebel's citation of Darwin and modern natural 
science as the basis of his Utopia is entirely unwarranted, and that 
Bebel either misunderstands or puts a false interpretation upon the 
sentences quoted from Darwin or taken from natural science. Ljike- 
wise, Professor Ziegler corrects several false ideas that have found a 
place in socialistic literature through the influence of Morgan’s work 
on the primitive family relation. The author's criticisms are partly 
based on the work of Westermark and partly on the analogies which, 
as a zoologist, he himself is able to draw from the animal world. 

The book is a very serviceable one; but whether it will accomplish 
its aim is another question. In this particular it is not safe to be opti- 
mistic. The masses who read Bebel’s book with credence and enthu- 
siasm, will not read Professor Ziegler’s work. What the masses hope 
for, is what they gladly believe. Bebel’s Utopian pictures of the future 
lighten their burdens greatly and delight their fancy. Professor Zieg- 
ler’s book would tire them and disturb their dreams; that they do not 
wish. The author, nevertheless, followed a higher aim than success, 
_ He followed the promptings of the truth, and did it well. 


LUDWIG GuMPLowIcs. 
University of Gras, Austria. 





Sources of the Constitution of the Untted States Considered in Relation 
to Colonial and English History, By C. Ens STEVENS, LL.D., 
D.C.1. Pp. xii, 277. New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 
1894. 

The conception formerly entertained of the origin of our constitu- 
tion has been undergoing an important change during the past few 
years. We no longer look upon this document as the half-inspired 
product of a little group of men who met together in Philadelphia in 
1787. The continuity of history was bound to assert itself here as in 
every other great and successful piece of organization. Obvious as the 
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truth of this now appears, the sources from which the framets of the 
constitution drew were scarcely touched upon by the earlier historians 
of the constitution who seem not te have recognized that the prevail- 
ing theory of the complete originality of our form of government was 
@ priori untenable. 

While several attempts have been made of late to fill this Zacuna in 
our history Dr. Stevens -s the first to present the subject in a complete 
and satisfactory form. His treatment is scholarly and free from all 
narrow national bias wich can so easily vitiate the work even of a 
careful historian. The book is fur:kermore characterized by a liber- 
ality which does not hestate to recognize the merits of other work in 
the same field. Dr. Stevens began his investigations in this subject 
several years ago, since that time several important contributions have 
appeared treating various phases of the subject. These the author 
has to a large extent reproduced in his ample notes. Consequently 
his book contains not ony a clear ard concise statement of the result 
of his own investigatiors, but gives as well the salient points in the 
special articles or chapters which others have written. 

The hook while comprehensive is in no way diffuse, details being 
treated in foot-notes which form over one-half of the work. Mr. 
Stevens, after two introcuctory chapters on the organization of the 
Anglo-American colonies and the formation of the constitution, takes 
up in order the legislative organism, -he executive, the judiciary and 
closes with a chapter on the “Bill of Rights’’—a topic which has 
failed heretofore to receiv2 the attention it merits. 

Our institutions are not simply Engish, the author claims, but may 
more properly be termed Teutonic. In every case he points out the 
earliest distinguishable forms of the several features of the constitu- 
tion, and then traces ther development in England and the Anglo- 
American colonies, ‘‘ The American Constitution,” he justly observes, 
“though reflecting a contemporaneous stage, was not a mere imitation 
of the constitution of the mother-land, but an historical development 
from it. Its similarity to -ts prototype resulted not from any copying 
process first undertaken in the convention at Philadelphia, Rather 
was it a reaffirmation of principles already American by hereditary 
usage or long-established custom. The earliest attempt at a national 
constitution, that of the confederation, had been a failure precisely as 
to the points in which it departed from these principles ; and the present 
constitution was ‘a return to a system from which the colonies them- 
selves had never departed. . . The members of the 
convention, though consciously taking mch from the old system, were 
doubtless incompletely aware of the extent to which they themselves 
were influenced by their treining under such institutions.” (pp. 53-4.) 
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The debt which the convention owed immediately to the existing 
State constitutions can only be realized by one who takes the pains to 
read these documents where we often find the very words which were 
adopted in the Federal constitution. Dr. Stevens might with advantage 
have dwelt at greater length upon this phase of his subject. He shows 
a tendency to give the remoter causes which influenced the convention 
an undue emphasis while he certainly neglects the influences which 
may be traced immediately to the institutions of the several American 
States. Too little is said of that most fruitful period perhaps of all our 
history in the matter of constitutional growth, namely, that which 
intervenes between the recommendation of congress (1775) that the 
several States provide themselves with constitutions, and the meeting 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. This period immediately 
preceding as it did the drafting of our present form of government, is 
the most important link in the chain of development. While Dr. 
Stevens quotes the vague reports of Cæsar and Tacitus concerning 
early Germanic customs he makes no direct reference to the constitution 
of New York of 1777 or that of Massachusetts of 1780. The theory of 
Mr. Douglass Campbell, who would attribute a Dutch origin to most 
of our institutions, is carefully treated by Dr, Stevens and satisfactorily 
refuted. “In simple truth,” the author concludes, ‘‘the presence in 
America of other races than the English has left scarcely a trace in the 
national constitution.” (p. 5 n.) 

Dr. Stevens has erred perhaps in not incorporating in his text in 
some instances the matter contained in the foot-notes. For the notes 
instead of furnishing simple amplifications of the text often discuss 
points essential to the general presentation of the subject. The style 
and general arrangement of the book is, however, excellent. The 

. work has evidently been for him a work of love and Dr. Stevens has 
made a really important addition to our historical literature. 


James HARVEY ROBINSON. 


‘ 


i NOTES. 

“Les Lois soctologiques’’* is not a treatise on sociology proper, but 
an inquiry into its nature and an attempt to vindicate its character as 
an exact science. This, of course, involves a denial of the validity of 
metaphysics, and an attempt to explain social phenomena by purely 
physical causes. Comte’s familiar hierarchy of the sciences is examined, 
adopted in the main and supplemented by a science of which Comte 
was necessarily ignorant. The physical sciences, commonly so called, 
lead to physiology, physiological psychology and sociology, each more 
complicated but not less physical or capable of exact statement than 
those at the beginning of the list, The most of the book is filled with 
examples of social phenomena for which the author thinks he sees a 
physical cause. These examples differ much in significance and con- 
clusiveness. They generally illustrate, frequently support, but never 
prove the author's theory. Sometimes their relevancy is not apparent, 
being little more than metaphorical applications of the lawa of 
physics to social phenomena. That the book makes a contribution to 
the discussion, begun by Spencer and Ward as to the nature of social 
lawa must be admitted, but our inability as yet to separate combined 
forces, to measure and quantitatively state their results makes conclu- 
sive proof impossible, and does not justify the dogmatism with which 
our author, in common with others who hold his view, occasionally 
decries opposed theories or states conclusions which should at best be 
held as tentative. ‘This defect is not marked, however, and while the 
book is a minor contribution, it has real excellence. 


SHLpoM is as much scientific good sense crowded into narrow space 
as is found in a recent work on ‘‘ Domestic Economy.” f It contains, 
first, a terse statement of the elements of physiology; second, a clear 
analysis of the hygienic and other properties of all the commoner kinds 
of food; and, finally, a similar statement regarding clothing materials 
and their use. It contains, perhaps, nothing very new or startling, but 
it is an eminently practical contzibution to the study of this most im- 
portant and most neglected department of our economic life. Indeed, 
so neglected is it that the mention of a work on domestic economy or 
the economic organization of the household will doubtless strike many 
persons as out of place in an economic journal. A work on the 

*Les Lots sociologigues. Par GUILLAUME DE GRERF. Pp., 181. Paris: Félix 

can. 
nen Economy. By F. T. Pauw. Pp., 218. London’ Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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development of manufacturing industries would doubtless be quite in 
place. The popular perspective in all its distortion thus becomes too 
often the seemingly normal perspective of science. But we shall never 
have a truly profitable national industrial organization till we have a 
successful utilization of goods in the home. That the general use of 
this little book would greatly contribute to this end can hardly be 
doubted. Unfortunately, the author’s refusal absolutely to declare injuri- 
ous the use of alcoholic beverages in any quantity, and under all circum- 
stances (though the danger of their use is impartially and adequately 
stated), and his eminently just condemnation of the excessive use of 
tea, will arouse much well meant and, perhaps, profitable prejudice. 
Purely scientific statements are not ready and efficient tools for the 
reformer, and a book to be successful, even to be useful, must be a 
delicate compromise between regnant prejudice and scientific verity. 
The criticism herein implied is one proof of the inherent excellence of 
the book, ’ 





’ From the Historical Seminary of Brown University comes an inter- 
esting account of ‘The Development of the Nominating Convention 
in Rhode Island.” * The author, Mr. Neil Andrews, introduces his 
paper with a brief general sketch of the development of this impor- 
tant part of our American political system. He regards its growth in 
Rhode Island as especially interesting, because there it was earliest 
developed, and its different stages can`be traced most easily. As early 
a3 1790 is found the record of a legislative caucus, a convention of the 
Federalist members of the legislature for the purpose of nominating 
general officers. In the year 1810 the mixed legislative caucus was 
introduced, in which to the party conventions of members of the legis- 
lature there were admitted delegates from towns which were not repre- 
sented in the legislature by members of the party in question. In 
1824, the year when ‘‘the congressional caucus was ejected from the 
American political system,” the mixed legislative caucus was in Rhode 
Island replaced by the pure nominating convention, to which each 
town chose delegates unless it authorized its representatives to servein 
that capacity. Mr. Andrews has handled with no little skill his 
“opaque materials,” gathered mainly from contemporary newspapers. 





THRoucH the recent work of several investigators, it is at last 
becoming possible to study slavery without passion or prejudice, but 
simply as an institution, and to determine the nature and extent of 


* The Development of the Nominating Convention in Rhode Island By NEIL AN- 
DREWS, A.B. Pp. 24 Providence, R. L, 1894 
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the influence which it has exerted on the social and economic develop- 
ment of the various sections of the country. ‘The third of a valuable 
series of monographs on this subject, published in the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, is contributed 
by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, who writee the history of slavery in Con- 
necticut.* During the colonial period 1636 to 1774, Dr. Steiner finds 
that the people generally acquiesced im tlie existence of slavery, and 
that the slave code was by no means mild. Connecticut slavery began 
with Indian captives of war. Just whan African slavery was intro- 
duced is uncertain; the Connecticut bleck code began in 1690 with a 
fugitive slave law. For the next hali-century the laws repressing 
slaves grew harsher, but during the stormy years preceding the Revo- 
lution slavery received but little attention. In 1774 a mixture of 
motives led to the passage of an act prohibiting the importation of 
slaves into the colony. During this early period the slaves for the 
most part were treated with considerable indulgence; in the patri- 
archal family the condition of the slave differed but little from that 
of the apprentice, and slaves were not infrequently admitted into the 
local churches as fellow-members with their masters. Not later than 
1774 agitation in favor of emancipation became common; during the 
Revolution slaves often received their freedom for service in the Con- 
tinental army. In 1784 it was enacted tha- no negro or mulatto born 
after March 1, 1784, should be held as a slave after reaching the age 
of twenty-five; the holding of slaves was not absolutely prohibited 
until 1848. Until about 1830 emancipation was gradual, and the con- 
dition of the slaves was generally ameliorated; but after the rise of 
the Abolitionists the feeling against slavery became more bitter until 
it cnlminated in the resistance to the Fugitive Slave Act. A valuable 
feature of this monograph is its discussion of the important cases 
adjudicated before the higher courts with -eference to slavery, the 
cases of Miss Prudence Crandall and her school, and that of the 
negroes on the Amistad being the most noteworthy. In addition to 
the full references given in the foot-notes, the appendix contains an 
extensive bibliography of the subject, and an irteresting table showing 
the changes in the numbers of Connecticut slaves and free negroes 
from 1680 to 1890. k i 





“Tes History of Education in Delaware,” t a monograph written 
by Lyman P. Powell and issued by the Bureaa of Education, gives 

* History of Slavery in Connecticuti. By BERNARD C, STEINER, Ph.D. Pp. &. 
Balhmore. The Johns Hopkins Press, 1893. 

+ The History of Education in Delaware By LYMAN P POWELL, A.B. Pp. 186. 
Washington: United States Bureau of Education, 1893. 
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evidence of painstaking care, original research, and rare discrimination. 
In the opening chapters on colonial life in Delaware the author treats 
of education among the Swedes, the Dutch, and the English, and 
shows how these people made their schools reflect their peculiar social 
and religious ideas. In these no less than in subsequent chapters, 
after discussing private education in the towns, the author invites 
attention to Delaware’s most prominent academies, viz.: Newark 
Academy and the Wilmington Conference Academy. Only a real 
insight into the essentials of a first-rate educational institution could 
have inspired the writing of these chapters, An illustration of this 
insight may be found in a single quotation: “ Every boarding-school 
is a microcosm of the political and economic history of society. The 
child in its development to adult life represents the evolution of a 
primitive savage into a civilized being. . . . Scarcely a school 
exists in which one may not find the various types of institutional 
government. . . . The wise schoolmaster, recognizing this truth, 
strives to inspire his school to achieve the highest form of self-govern- 
ment. . . . Ideal government is attained only by that school 
which attains ideal democracy.’ The best work is done in the chap- 
ter which outlines clearly and succinctly the history of public educa- 
tion in the State. In rapid succession the free-school law of 1829, 
educational conventions, ald-time schools, the law of 1875, present 
status of public schools, the school fund, teachers’ institutes, and the 
State Teachers’ Association, are ably presented. After paying his 
compliments to the schools of Wilmington, Mr. Powell closes with an 
excellent bibliography. As this monograph is the first history of the 
education of Delaware, it was written entirely from original sources. 
Mr. Powell evidently found ita labor of love. The work should be 
widely read and should find a place in the library of every student of 
educational history. 





RECENT FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 

THE LAST VOLUME of the Petite bibliothèque française gives a collec- 
tion of extracts from Karl Marx’s ‘‘ Capital ” made by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Lafargue. Professor Vilfredo Pareto, the successor of Professor 
Walras at the University of Lausanne, has written an interesting intro- 
duction on Marx and his work. (“Kari Marx: Le Capital,” extraits 
faits par son gendre M. Paul Lafargue, avec une introduction par M. 
Vilfredo Pareto. Paris: Guillanmin, 1893). 

“Systemes généraux d’impots.” By Professor René Stourm. Pp. 415. 
Paris: Guillaumin, 1893. This is the title of a very.important elemen- 
tary treatise on taxation. It embodies much of the material that the 
professor presents in so clear and satisfactory a way to his pupils at the 
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ecole libre des sciences pclitiques in his course on “Systèmes généranx 
d’impots,” and also some of the same material to be found in his 
article entitled “Impot” in M. Léon Say s new French ‘Dictionary 
of Political Economy.” The book is divided into an introduction and 
three parts, which treat respectively of the history of writings on taxa- 
tion, definition, and incidence of taxation; Utopian systems, existing 
systems, and systems capable of applicat.on.; and the great fiscal 
divisions of existing systems. 

Contemporary socialistic literature has received a contribution in a 
brochure by Louis Strauss, entitled “‘L’ertension universitaire de 
Bruxelles—Les doctrines sociales au xix siècle, Critique du cours 
de M. van der Velde.’ (Antwerp: Jos. Themis, 1893). This is a 
criticism of a University Extension course given by M. van der Velde 
in which he discussed social doctrines under such headings as ‘“‘ Politi- 
cal Economy,” ‘‘ Christian Socialism,” ‘‘ Historical School,” “ Collec- 
tivism,” ‘‘ Anarchism,’ Mr. Strauss discusses from the liberalist point 
of view the utterances of Professor van der Velde, which are social- 
istic in their tendency. i 

“Essais et biudes,” par Emile de Laveleve. (Pp. 412. Première 
Série, 1861-1875. Paris et Gand, 1394). This collection and reprint 
of essays already published in various reviews and journals will be 
warmly appreciated by the numerous friends of Professor de Laveleye 
in all countries. Changed methods in scientific study have almost done 
away with the brilliant essayist of a half century ago who was able to 
range over a wide field of subjects, treating sach with a measure of 
completeness and a fineness of finish that varied with the essayist’s 
general mental vigor rather than with his special knowledge. Profes- 
sor de Laveleye may be considered as a connecting link between the 
two régimes, He was a trained and able economist, and yet it was in 
his brilliant contributions to reviews and magazines that he was best 
known. Although he left many notes that he had been collecting for 
a number of years previous to his death, with the intention of writing 
a large work on political economy, his literary executors have decided 
that these are not in shape worthy of publication, and have undertaken 
to place in convenient and permanent form some of his essays already 
published in widely separated journals. The first volume contains 
essays arranged chronologically and covering tha period 1861-1875. A 
list of their titles will show at once the breadth of subject-matter cov- 
ered, and the names of the reviews or magazines where they were orig- 
inally published may enable the reader of this notice to find those that 
interest him even without access to the volume containing the collec- 
tion. Some of the essays form important contributions to the subject 
treated, and all of them are excellent reading. Professor de Laveleye 
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